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witliottt opposition. oven from liis liiroling snpportors, sent ^oiiap. 
him into honourahlo oxilo on a mission to the coui't of 
London. • wos. 

h’rom this depaaiure nothing but good was to bo ox- 
' pccted ; but the secession of other mombors diminished Botuomont 
I the influence of reason in the Assembly, and left a fatal and Lally 
ascendency to revolutionary ambition. Mounier and Lally 
TolIendaJ, despairing jo£ Iho cause of order, retired from * 
the capital ; and the former established himself in Dan- 
phiny, his native province, where he endeavoured to 
organise an opposition to the Assembly. * The d epai;ture 
^f those well-meaning, though deluded patriots, who had 
t^ en so decided apart in the first usurpation of the Tiers 
Etat, was~a serious calamity to France ; it weakened the 
Inends of rationarfreedom, and, by extending the fatal ex- 
“ample of defection, left the country a prey to the ambitious 
men who woro striving to raise themselves by means of 
the public calamities. They had expected that the pooifie, 
after havmg delivered the Assembly on the 14th July, 
would immediately submit thonrsolvos to its authority j 
they woro tho first to find that populoi’ commotions aro 
more easily excited than regulated, aud that the multitude 
win not shako olT one authority merely to subject thom- 
solves to another. Those who woro the heroes of tho 
nation on tho occasion of the Tonnis-coiu’t oath and tlie , 
union of tho orders had already fallen into neglect ; the 
parliaments had been passed by them in the career of i! isi. 
democracy, and they were already outstripped by their 
more ambitious inferiors.^ 

* The latter thus justified himeelf to one of his Monde for retiiiug fiom 
public life : — "My health renders my continuance in the Assembly impossible j 
butl^a^ring that aside, 1 could no longor endure tho horror occasionod by that 
, bp A those heads, that queen half-murdered, that king led a captive in the 
Ml of assassins, and preceded by the heads of the unhappy guards who had 
^In his service ; those murderers, those female oannibolk that infernal ery, 
4Halanteme toua les 6v6quss,'' Mirabeau oxclaiming that the veasel of the 
mdutiou, for from being arrested in its course, would now advance with more 
Rdiiy than ever ; these are the (firoamstanoes whiob have indnoed mo to fly 
^1 tW den of ODnnibolB, where my voioe oon no longer be beard, and whero 
"“-be weeks I hove striven in vain to raise it,” — LAOiWTBiiiai, viL 286, 266. 
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4 IIISTOEY OV MUllOVn. 

Tho nolioiial guard of PariM, under tlio command of 
tlio deluded LafaycUo, wlio still fondly clung to tlio illu- 
sion tliat order could bo preserved under democratic rule, 
for some days succeeded in ro-cstablitiliiiig tranquillity 
in tbo capital. Ere long, bowover, llic former scones of 
violence rocuiTcd. A baker named Fran(,'ois ■ivaa murdered 
in tbe streets, on tlio IDtb October, by a mob who wore 
enraged at finding that tho rotuni of tho King had not 
immediately had the effect of lowering tho price of pro- 
visions. With the savage temper of tho times, they put 
his head on a pike, and paraded it through the streets, 
compelling every baker whom they met to Mss the remains. 
The wife of Francois, far advanced in pregnancy, who was 
running in a slate of distraction towards tho Hotel de 
ViUo, mot the crowd ; at the sight of tho bloody liead she 
fainted on tho pavement. The mob had tho barbarity to 
lower it into her arms, and press tho lifeless lips against 
her face. Tho magistrates and National Assembly did 
nothing to prevent or punish this barbarity ; elected by 
universal suffrage, they wore jiaralysod at every stop by 
tho dread of losing their popularity. Such uiijiarallolod 
atrocity, however, excited tho indignation of all tho bettor 
doss of citizens, and by their inlluonco martial law was 
I proclaimed, and Lafayette, putting liimsolf at the head of 
jtho national guard, attacked tho mob, and seized tho 
mffian who carried tho head, who was executed next 
day. Tho indignant populace murmured at this sovority, 
" What I” they exclaimed, " is this our liberty 1 Wo can 
no longer hang whom wo please 1” But this first and 
almost single punishment of popular crime which took 
place during the Revolution had a surprising effect for a 
short time in restoring order, and clearly demonstrated 
with how much ease all the atrocities of the Revolution 
might have been checked by proper firmness, first in the 
King, and after this period in the Assembly, if they had 
been seconded by the faithful obedience of the troops.^* 

* ” I/AsBembUe Oonstltusate doTBii; du moina B'empreeaei de punir aTOO 
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TIh) Assembly, acting nnclcr the iiupiilso of the indig- , oiiap. 

nation 'wbicb tins mnrdox* excited, ontortained a motion -Jh — 
for a decree against seditious assemblages, known by tbo 
name of the decree of Martial Latu, It was proposed, 5. 
that on occasion of any soriona public disturbance, the 
municipality should hoist the rod flag, and immediately 
evoi’y group of citizens were to bo bound to disperse, on 
pain of military execution. Mirabcau, Buzot, and Robes- 
pierre vehemently opposed tho measure : they felt the 
importance of such popular movements to aid their san- 
guinary designs. “ If we do not awaken from our stupor,” 
said the last named, “ it is all over witli public freedom. 

The deputies of the municipality demand bread and sol- 
diers. Why \ to repress the people at a moment when 
passions and intrigues of all sorts are conspiring to render 
the Revolution abortive. Those who excite them are well 
aware, that popular tumults are tho most cITcctual means 
of roprossing tho people and extinguishing freodom. When 
tho people are dying of fauiino they will always collect in 
mobs ; to remove those disturbances you must ascend to 
their cause, and discover thoir authors, who would ruin us 
all. There can bo no mistake so groat as to suppose that 
tho duty of roprossing those dohbaquouoios should bo com- 
mitted to others ; tho National Assembly alone is entitled 
to take cognisance of crimes committed against tho nation. 

We should organise a tribimalin this Assembly, to take a 
fmd and definite cognisance of all state offences i we should 
trust nothing to the Procureur du Roi at the Chfttelet. 

If we do not do this, tho constitution, amidst all our deli- 
berations, will be stifled in its cradle.” Already Robespierre 
had the Revolutionary Tribunal in view. But the recol- 
lection of the 6th October, the excesses of the peasantry ^ 
in the provinces, and the murder of Francois, was too 1^20 ^20 
recent ; and the law authorising the magistrates to hoist iu.3ia,32 
the rod flag, and proclaim martial law to disperse seditious 
assemblies, was passed by a large majority.^ 

3olat, meus obtumn Tonlait Be popularisor, et ce motif setA a fait tows Its 

crimes gtd soinlliient la SSvoMon,'’ — FutiSHOHiiir:, m. 168. 
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CHAP.p But notwithstanding this cnactmont, the pooploj. who 
. nerer thought it would be canied into oxocuLiou, would 
1789. . jiqI; yelinquish without a atmgglo the agi'ceablo ofiB.ee of 
6. Ipublic executioners. Two robbers wore seized by them, 
toSts. under pretence that the tribunals were too slow in oxe- 

Oct. 23. cuting justice, and hung upon the spot ; a third was on 

the point of being strangled, when Jjafayotto arriYod 
with his grenadiers, and inflicted a summary chastisement 
on those self-constituted authorities. Shortly after, he 
(suppressed, with equal Tigour and coui-ago, a dangerous 
I revolt of the armed guard jof Paris, which was already 
be^nniog to_fonn a nucleus to the ^affected. Yet, even 
at the time that he was daily exposing his life in his efifiorts 
to restore the force of the laws, he was proclaiming, from 
the tribunal of the National Assembly, the dangerous doc- 
i trine, that “ when the people are oppressed, insvffrection 
the most sacred of duties!* How often do oxpros- 
2 m'm ‘ produce consequences which life 

268.’ bravely exposed is unable to prevent 1 | With profound 
174. wisdom Homer styled words “ winged :”**deeds are limited 
to a spot ; words make the circuit of thei globe, i 

The King, Queen, and whole royal family)' wero no 
virtli sooner settled at tho Tuileries than they received convin^ 
rfff royal proof, not Only that they were state prisoners, but 
f^h>“^^that they were liable to the most hiuuiliating insults 
wkohthey from the lowest of the populace. Onthemornine after 

ftTQ ASCDOSBw ^ ^ ^ 

' their arrival, the same impassioned viragoes who had 
bestridden the cannon in the frightful procession of the 
preceding day, assembled under the Queen’s windows, and 
insisted that she should show herself. No sooner did she 
appear than they overwhelmed her with reproaches, to 
which she answered with such gentleness and dignity 
that an involuntary burst of applause was elicited from 
the multitude. Aware, however, to what a degree she 
was the object of jealousy to the popular leaders, a com- 
mittee of the constitutionalists, or middle party in the 


• ""EffeaTrTepiiwra." 
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* Assembly, * suggested to the Queen, by means of the chap. 
Duchess de Luynes, that, till the censtitution at least vaa 
formed, she should retire from France. But Marie An- 
toinette immediately answered — “ I am well aware of 
your motives, but I will never separate myself from my 
husband ; if necessary, I would v^ingly sacrifice my life 
in his behalf ; but the throne is what they seek to destroy, 
and therefore my departure, when he remained, would be 
an act of cowardice on my part without benefiting him.” 

The royal family were guarded by the national guard 
and Gardes Fran^aises, who were entirely in the interest 
of the Revolutionists, and night and day they were so 
dosdy watched, and such a crowd surrounded the Tuileries, 
that they never attempted to go out, and all thoughts of 
escape were out of the question. On one subsequent 
occasion, when the King endeavoured to go to St Cloud Amii 17, 
to hunt, the populace assembled at the gates of the gardens ‘ 
of the Tuileries, and cut the traces of the carriage, without 
Lafayette, who was present, either venturing or being able 
to interfere. So gross were the insults to wliich the Queen 1 n.n.p.. 
was exposed, when she went to the windows to take the Moa^OTe, 
air, that she soon ceased to do so, and occupied herself 
entirely with the education of her children, to which she ’ 
paid the most unremitting attention ; or, like Queen Mary 1, 7. 
at Lochlcven, in large pieces of needle-work, one of which 
long adorned an apai'tment in the palace.^ 

The dauphin, who was now of an age to receive im- ^ 
pressions of external things, and who was of a serene, AneoditBB 
contemplative character, was profoundly afflicted by the phm.'anl’^ 
sudden change which the royal family experienced on 
their removal to Paris. The ancient dilapidated fur- 
niture of the rooms, which had not been inhabited for a 
very long period ; the absence of all their wonted com- 
forts ; above all, the disappearance of the body guard, 
and tile substitution of entirely new faces in the service 
of the palace, filled him with astonishment. He repeat- 
edly asked its cause. " My son,” said the Queen, “ the 
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cliAP. King lias now no oilier guards but tlio hearts of llio 
Frencbl" Louis one day took him on his kneo, and 
178®- explained to his infant mind the history of tho Bovolu- 
tion in tonne so clear, and yol just, that no account of 
equal value, in a similar space, has yet been given.* On 
one occasion, one of the ladies of the court having ob- 
served that some one was as happy as a queen ; tho 
dauphin said, “ Surely it is not mamma that you moan 
when you speak thus.” “ Why,” said Madame de Neu- 
viUe, “is the mamma of your Royal Highness not 
happy Looking then carofuUy around him, to see 
that he was not overheard, he said, “ No, she is not 
happy, she weeps aU the night.” This first explained to 
^ the ladies in the palace the cause of the red and inflamed 
ii. 7“8f’ eyes of the Queen ; for such was her strength of mind 
that she was never seen during the day but with a serene 
countenance, and generally a smile on her lips.!^ 

The Assembly, after its translation to Paris, at fii'st 
Meeti%of held its sittings in one of the halls of the Archbishop’s 
wy mdS' palace. Tho first meeting there took place on the 19th 
October, the Assembly having been adjourned in tho 
newhuUs. interveuiug period. Imposing ceremonies attended its 
installation in its new place of meeting : deputations 
from the municipality of Paris, headed by Boilly, and 
from the national guard, by Lafayette, presented them- 
selves to congratulate the Assembly on its arrival in 
the capital ; and the deputies, in a body, waited on the 
King to renew their protestations of fidelity. The 

* Lovia le prit but sea g&iouz, et Ini dit, ft pen de mois prte, oe qni soiti ; — 
"Kon j’ai youln. rendre le peuple eaoore plus heiireax qu.’U ne I'fttflit; 

j'oi eu beaoin d.’aigast pour payer lea d^enaea oooaaionn^eB par lea guerrea, 
J'eaai demands ft mon peuple, Doimtierout -ttnyoura ieik mea prSdSceaBeura i 
dea ma^atcata qui oompoeent le porleineiLt a’y Bout oppoaSa, et out dlt que 
man people evait aeul le droit d'y coo^entir. J’ai aasemblS ft Veraaillea lea 
premiers do (diaquo -yille par leur naiaaance, lour fbrtone, ou leura talena j 
voUft oe qa'ou appelle lea Etata-QSnSraux. Quimd Da ont StS aaaemblSa, Us 
m’out demands dea cboaea que je ne puis feire, ni poor moi, ni poor vou% qui 
eerez mou aocoessaur; il a’eat tiouvS dea mSebana qui out ibit aonlever le 
peuple; et lea exoSa oft il a’est portSlea joma deraiers, aont leur ouymge; 11 
jie iftut paa en vouloir ao people." — M apawb nAurP An-, ii, 39 , go. 
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Qucob, Avitli tlie dauplim in her arms, vent through their oOhap, 
ranks : many tears were shed at the touching spectacle. 

But an ominous event occurred on the same day. The i™- 
club Breton, which, as already noticed, contained aU the 
extreme revolutionary chai-acters,* hitherto however con- 
fined to members of the States-general, followed the 
I Assembly from Versailles, and estabhshed its sittings in 
I the library of the convent of the Jacobins, in the Rue 
St Honor 4 which thenceforward gave its name, since 
become imperishable, to the dub. From this time ad- 
mission was given to aU persons who were recommended a Moniteur, 
by two members of the society as fit to belong to it. 

Their sittings were so far secret, that no one could be 
admitted but by tickets of admission ; but they were 
fi-eely given to all persons of known republican principles, ui.soi,806! 
especially if distinguished by their talents for writing or 
public speaking.! 

The Baron de Beaonval, in whoso favour M. Neckor 

10 , 

had BO generously interfered on his rotmrn to Paris, was Tiiaiimd 
shortly after tried before the High Court of Oh&telct, and of toXr- 
acqnitted. In preparing for his defence, his counsel had 
urged him to make use of a document signed by the 
hand of the King, which authorised him to repel force by 
force. “ God forbid," said he, " that I shoidd pmehase 
life by endangering so excellent a monarch ! ” and tore 
the writing in pieces. The Marquis de Favras was some 
time after brought before the same tribunal, and the 
indignation of the people at the former acquittal was 
such, that from the beginning of the trial his fate was 
apparent. The crime laid to his charge was of the 
moat absurd and incredible description — that of hav- 
ing entered into a conspiracy to overturn the constitution 
— and it was unsupported by any adequate evidence. 

But he was condemned by a tribunal which was intimi- 
dated by a ferocious multitude, who never ceased exdaim- 
ing, even in the hall of justice, “ A la lanteme ! A la 

* Auto, dhap, ir. § 38. 
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oiup., lantemol” On tlie day of Ma execution Ko was cou-'^ 

; — ducted at three in the morning, clothed in a white shirt, 

to the Place de Grfevc, where, with a tornh in liis hand, 
17S0 ^ voice his sentonce of death, and died 

with heroic firmness, protesting his innocence to the last 
— the first victim of JunioiiL iniquity which the Hevo- 
lution had produced. He admitted having received a 
hundred louis from a nobleman of high rank,* hut 
refused to divulge his name, and uniformly declared 
that he was no further implicated in any conspiracy. So 
evident was the injustice practised in this trial that it 
attracted the notice, and excited the fear, even of the 
supporters of the Revolution, by whom it was justly 
regarded as of sinister augury thus to sacrifice an inno- 
cent man to a supposed state necessity, f The people 
assembled in vast crowds, and with savage joy, to witness 
his punishment, though it was conducted at midnight 
pa! 20^'“’ ^^7 torchlight. The unusual spectacle of a marquis being 
hanged, a punishment unknown for persons of that rank 
wa"' heretofore, was a visible proof of the eqnality in condition 
^1. i^ib,_ which tho Revolution had occasioned ; and, after it was 
anj 2751 ""'’ over, brutal jests and innumerable, parodies on tho mode 
' of his execution were heard in every street.^ 

J The first great legislative measure of the Assembly 
Dwaokof |was directed against the rising jealousies of tho provinces, 
These littlo states, proud of their ancient privileges, had 
beheld with profound regret the extinction of their rights 
JwTiw importance in the increasing sovereignty of the 
National Assembly, and were in some places taking mea- 
sures to counteract its influence. To put a stop to their 

* He 'was alterwaicds understood to hove 1)660 HohAsof iihe Oomte ITArtois. 
— See MioBiii.Br, Htatovre <ie la iievoMm, i S4. 

‘"VotreTie oat un saorifioo n^ooosajre 4 lo traaquiUlid pubHque,* forent 
lea ea^saiona Sortlea de la boudhe dn rapporteur Quatremire, et adress5s 
au Macquia, I<e aupplioe du Harquis de Favraa Art regards oornme le plus 
riniatre augure pour une rSroIution naSaaoute, et oe preaBeaUraeut fut trop 
vSddS deuB le temps. lies bona oltoyena fciwuwA de yoir la. pour et 
I’AaaemblSe Conatltaante laiaaer naStre tm mime j^mdigiu, et le orime juatrOer 
par lea otreonstanoea.” — F boshouhb, in. 156; and SSwlatum de Pane, No. 

82, pp. 81, 82. 
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" designs, thd kingdom -was distributed into nc-vr dinsions, ,ohap. 
called departments, -wMcb -woro nearly equal in extent 
and population.. Eighty-four of these compi*ehended the 
■whole kingdom of Prance ; each department was divided 
[into districts, and each district into cantons, which last 
\ usually embraced five or six parishes. A criminal tri- 
bunal was established for ea^ department, a civil court 
for each district, a court of reference for each canton. 

Each department had a council of administration, con- 
sisting of thirty-six members, and an executive council, 
composed of five. The district had its council and direc- April i78o. 
tory organised in the same manner. The purpose of the 
J canton was electoral — not executive ; the citizens united 
\there to elect then deputies and magistrates ; the qualifi- 
cation for voting was a contribution to the amount of 
three days’ labour. The deputies elected by the cantons 
were intrusted with the nomination of the representatives 
in the National Assembly, the administrators of the de- 
partment, those of the distiict, and the judges in the 
courts of law. To secure still further the control of the 
people, the judges were appointed only for three years ; 
after which their appointment required to be renewed by 
the electors — a pernicious state of dependence, even 
more dangerous when upon a sovereign multitude than an ai^eo-STs; 
arbitrary prince, inasmuch as the latter is permanent, and m^. 1 
may find his interest or that of his family injxu’ed by th. 
deeds of injustice, whereas the former is perpetually 
fluctuating, and influenced neither by a feeling of respon- 
sibility, nor by any durable interest in the consequences of 87 T ‘ 
iniquity,^ 

This decree arranged the rights and limits of the rural 
districts ; another settled the powers and privileges of Manidjua 
the inhabitants of towns. The administration of cities 
was intrusted to a general council, and a municipality 
whose number was proportioned to the population they 
contaiued. The municipal officers, or magistrates, were 
named directly by the people, and were alone authorised 
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ciTAP.^ to require tte assistance of tlio armed force ; and as 
tliey were appointed by universal suffrage, the wliolo civil 
1790. I authority of the kingdom was thoncoforwaa'd at the com- 
jmand of the people. There wore neither officers nor 
judges appointed by the crown, nor any resident noblesse 
or proprietors to oppose their mandates. Domiciliaiy 
visits, searches, imprisonments, informations of suspected 
1 mat. Pail, hostility to the Revolution — all were at the command of 
4 iwf 7 *®’ executive committees of the majority. Whoever 
DeuiA^^ resisted or counteracted them, found himself engaged 
Mij.i.^99, alone in a contest with the whole civil and military 
i.i96. ■ power of the state, based upon the concurrence of an 
OTorwhelming superiority of members.^ 

The execution of these decrees was the most import- 
ant step in the history of the Revolution : they were a 
practical application of the principle recognised in the 
“ Rights of Man,” that all sovereignty flows from the 
people. By this gigantic step, the whole civil force of 
the kingdom was placed at the disposal of the lower 
orders. By the nomination of tho municipality, they 
had the government of the towns ; by the command of 
the anned force, the control of tho military; by tho 
elections in the *departmonts, the appointment of tho 
deputies to the i^|^g§cmbly, the judges to tho courts of 
law, the bishops to the church, the officers to tho national 
guard ; by the elections in the cantons, the nomination 
of magistrates and local representatives. Every thing 
thus, either directly or by the intervention of a double 
election, flowed from the people; and the qualification 
for voting was so low as practically to admit every able- 
bodied man. Forty-eight thousand communes, or muni- 
cipalities, were thus erected in France, and exercised, 
• Migi. conqjrrently, and incessantly, the rights of sovereignty; 

1 % 195 appointment was left at the disposal of the 

crown. After so complete a democratic constitution, 
m^BMt^o’.it is not surprising that, during all the subsequent 
changes of the Rovolution,^ the popular party should have 


18 . 

Vast effects 
of these 
changes. 
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acqiuBod sucL. irresistible power ; and that, in almost cyery 
I part of France, the persons in authority shonld be found 
\supporting the jnultitude, upon whom they depended for 
their continuance in it. 


,CHAr. 
VI. - 

1789. 


This great change, however, was not brought about 
without causing the most violent local discontents. It General ex- 
shocked too many feelings, and subverted too many 
estabhshed interests, not to produce a general excite- 
ment. Divisions as ancient as the time of the fall of the 


Roman empire ; parliaments coeval with the fh’st dawn 
of freedom ; prejudices nursed for centuries ; barriers 
of nature incapable of removal ; political aversions stiU 
in their vigour — wore all disregarded in this great act 
of democratic despotism. Remonstrances accordingly 
were sent in on all aides, and in many districts serious 

1 disturbances arose, especially in Brittany and Langue- 
doc. But the protests of the provinces, the resistance 
of the local parhaments, the clamour of tho states, coidd 
neither deter nor an-est the National Assembly. A 
change greater than the Romans attempted in the zenith 
of their power, and such as the vigour of Peter, the ambi- 
tion of Alexander, never darod to contemplate, was 
successfully achieved by a popular assembly, a few 
months after its first establishment,' — a memorable proof 
of the force of public opinion, and the irresistible power 
of that new spring which general information and tho 
influence of tho press had now, for the first time, brought 
to bear on pubhe affairs. In parcelling out France 4x10=^^ 
these arithmetical divisions, the Constituent Assembly ^ 
treated it precisely as if it were a conquered country. 

Its patriots realised for its free inhabitants, what the Mig. i. loo. 
Roman historian laments as the last drop of bitterness 
in the cup of the vanquished.^* Acting as conquerors. 


'* "Uon ut olim nnlTersee legionoi. deducebautor, cum tiibuiuB et ceutu- 
rionibua, et eui otyusque oi'dmia militilnu, ut coasettBu et ooritate Bempubli- 
oam effloerent ; eed ignoti Inter sa dixerais menipuliB, sine reotore, sine afiboii- 
bus mutuie, queei ez alio genere mortelium repente In uniun coUeotj, numeroe 
magis, quam ooloma." — TaoitUS, AimcA. xiy. o. 27. 
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oiiAP., they imitated the policy of the harshest of that> cruel 


VI- * 

race.* 


1780. gam 0 time, the right to the oloctivo franchise 

LowUng of foJ' •'^0 primaiy assemblies was fixed at twenty-five years 
frwKr'* contribution of a nmro of money, or the 

value of three days’ labour. By the law, the qualifica- 
tion to be eligible for the electoral assemblies was some- 
what higher — it was a contribution of ten days’ labour ; 
for the National Assembly it was fixed at an imposition 
of a marc of silver, and the possession of some property. 
In practice, however, the latter condition soon came to 
be disregarded, the choice of the people being held to 
supersede every other qualification. The election of 
members of the legislature took place by two degrees ; 
the electors in the first instance, in their primary assem- 
blies, choosing the delegates who were to appoint the 
legislators, and they in their turn selecting the deputies 
for the Assembly. It was calculated that this system of 
sufirage introduced 4,290,000 electors to the rights of 
citizens in France. Universal sufirage would have given, 
six millions, the same number who were capable of boar- 
^ kingdom. The world had never yet seen 
prodigious a multitude of men invested with the prac- 
U69. tW administration of afiairs. It is not sm-prising that 
its effects were unprecedented in human annals : ^ so un- 


* “ Tha policy of suoli barbnxoiiB viotore,” Bays Mr Burke, "who ooutenm a 
gubdaod paoplo, aud inBult (.heir InbabitaatB, eyor has been to destroy all 
Xastigas of the onoiant country m religion, policy, law% and manners; to 
oomound all teirltociid limits, produce u general poverty, ornsb their nobles, 
princes, and pontdft ; to lay low eveiy th^ which lifted its head above the 
level, or whu^ could aorye to combine or nny, in. their distresses, the dis- 
handed people under the standard of old opinion. They hove mode SVanoe 
free m. the manner in which their ancient friends to the rights of mankind 
freed Ureece, Mhoedou, Qaul, and other nations. If their present pcojeot of a 
Bepubho should &il, tdl seciuiiles for a moderate freedom frrl along with it : 
th^ have levelled and orusbed together aU the orders which they found under 

I fhe monorohy: all the indirect reatcamta which mitigate despotism OiTe 
removed, insomueh that, if monerohy should ever again obtain, on entire asoen- 
denoy in France, undor iftw or my other dynasty, it wiU probably be, if not 
voluntarily tempered at setting out by the wiae and virtuous counsida of the 
pimce, the most completely arbitrary power that ever appeared on earth." — 
Bubke's Oontid, WorU, v. 328, SS3. 
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bounded wero the visions veMclx the acquisition of those ohap. 
novel povers spread among the people, that the mar- — ! — 
riages in Franco increased a fifth in 1'790 — a change 
which, followed as it immediately was by general and 
acute distress from the universal feeling of insecurity 
which prevailed, ultimately tended in a fearful degree to 
increase the violence of the Revolution/^ 

These two measures, the division of the kingdom into 
[departments, and tho prodigious degradation of the Lusting 
{elective franchise, rapidly proved fatal to freedom in 
France. The latter brought up a body of representatives 
in the next Assembly which overtmmed the throne, and 
induced the Reign of Terror and the despotism of Napo- 
leon ; the former, by destroying the influence of the pro- 
vinces, and concentrating the whole authority of the state 
in Paris, has left no power existing capable of withstand- 
ing the weight, whether in popular, monarchical, or 
mflitary hands, of the capital. It was not thus in old 
France. For sixteen years Paris was occupied by the 
English, and an English monarch was crowned at 
Rheims ; but the provinces resisted and saved the 
monarchy. The League long held the capital ; but 
Henry IV., at the head of the forces of the provinces, 
reduced it to submission. But since the separation into 
departments, the extinction of provincial courts and as- 
semblies, and the concentration of all the authority 
of the state in the metropolis, every thing has come to 
depend on its determinations ; the nding power at the 
Tuileries has never failed to be obeyed fi:om the Channel ^ ^ ^ 

to the Pyrenees ; and the subjection of France to the stch^»ns 
mobs of Paris has become greater than that of the 
Empire was to the Prmtorian bands.^ 

Before this great change had taken place, the Assembly 

* "Au milieu des SIdSrationB, tdlait se multipliant la uatu- 

rdlet, le mexUge j aerment omque, Bennent dliymen, ee foisdent ensemble 
A I’autel. Les maneges — chose inomel — {hront plus nombreux d*iiii 
einqviidmeen cetto belle oim^e d'eep&nuoe,’' — ICiosBiiitT, Mixtmt de laSmy 
hdw», ii. 30A 
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otiAP. had commenced its sittings in the Riding-ScKool ITall, 
r (^8aUe du Mandge,) near llio Tuilcrics, between that 
1789- palace and the Palais Eoyal, wiierc the line do llivoH is 
17 . now situated ; and tbo memorable scones of that body, 
of the succeeding Assembly, and of the Convention, 
Sdu’Stion' took place in that room. The parties took their scats on 

rfft egUfllO- g^g jjj^ SaUO dg 

Not.s. rArchev^chd. The centre, or “plain,’’ as it was called, 
became at the same time a place of importance, as the 
members who sat there clearly held the balance between 
the extremes on the right hand and the left. Shortly 
after, Dr Guillotin brought forward a long and laboured 
Dsa. 10 . motion for tho reformation of the penal code ; and pro-_ 
posed that, instead of the axe of tho executioner, or any 
other kind of death, one uniform mode of punishment 
should be adopted in all capital cases, which should con- 
sist of a heavy knife, descending in a frame on tho neck 
of the condemned person. This proposal was adopted 
by the Assembly, and tho new machine obtained tho 
name, from its inventor, of the GuinLOTiHB. “ With the 
aid of my machine,” said M. Guillotin, " I will make tho 
head spring off in the twinkling of an eye, and the victim 
shall fed nothing.” But the researches of men of science 
since that time, and the ample experience of its effects 
which the Revolution afforded, have suggested a doubt, it 
is to be feared on probable grounds, whether this sup- 
posed humanity is really as well founded as tho friends of 
lenity in punishment would wish. Thore is reason to 
fear that the head, in some cases, may retain sensation, 
jHm6.Pw 1 recollection, for some minutes, even as much as 

m.M7,447i ten, after it has been severed from the body. Melancholy 
examples of this will occur in the sequel of this work.’-* 
Meanwhile an investigation was commenced before the 

* It liag bean demonEkated by modem phyeiologiats, that tho beads of 
e ni m alB sometimeB bea/r, see, and feel, for ten, fifteen, and even, eighteen 
minutes, after being severed from tho body. — ^ee, in particul4r, Jegallon’S 
experimmts ) SJbe aame has been observed of human boings j it Wving beeu 
aSGertaiued that decapitated beads have given unequivoool signs of a retention 
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‘High. Court of Ch^tolet, at the instance of the Procuroiu' 43 Hap. ' 
du Roi, on the infoimation of the public prosecutor of the 
city of Paris, as to “ the authors of the troubles of the 
5th and 6th October.” Though the greatest pains -were tnqul^at 
taken to 'stifle this inquiry, and du*cct it from its proper 
object, yet it -went on, and the eridence and’ reTolations 
which it brought out soon attracted general notice, Abore ^^ eapot . 
two hundred witnesses wore examined during the course Dec. i. 
of many months, and at length it was clearly proved, that 
the Orleans conspirators had taken advautage of the 
excitement in Paris, owing to the high price of provisions, 
to direct the vehemently excited mob to Versailles, in the 
hope that the King would take to flight, and the Duke of 
Orleans might be declared lieutenant-general of the king- 
dom. The proceedings, however, were found to implicate 
too many persons of importance to permit of their being 
followed out. Mfrabeau, in particular, was so clearly 
pointed at in the evidence, that M, Chabroud, who drew 
up the report, alluded in its commencement to the " great 
criminals whom it involved.” After a vehement debate, 
in which that great orator exerted all his talent, and 
evinced all his influence in his own defence, the Assembly, 
fearful of implicating so many of its members, determined 
that there was no ground for ulterior proceedings. No 
one was surprised at this result — ^it had been distinctly 
foreseen throughout. But the magnanimily which the 
proceedings brought to light on the part of the Q,ueen, 
excited universal admiration in every generous breast. 

"When pressed by the committee of the mxmicipality of 
Paris, and also by a deputation from the Court at Ch4- 
telet, to state what sho knew or had seen on the occasion, 382 ,'m 7. 
she answered^ “ Never will I become an informer aa^nst ^.‘836,889. 
the subjects of the King : I have seen every thina«)fmown 
eveiy thing, and forgotten every thing.”^ " 

of trill, by Szmg tbeir eyes on loved objects, or moving the lips ss if in an 
effort to qpeak ; and this is particularly ths cose tritb those who die with most 
oourage andxesolntion, — See HiUmt Parlmentaxre, iii. 447, 448 ; and JowwA 
des Pr6gri» dm Sdeneet M£diecdm—^m mr U Sgetima JVbwwMs. 

YOIi. II. 


B 
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OTIAP* 1 Tho constant ombavraasinent of tUo Ananocs next occu-'^ 
__I!L_lpiod ll\c attention of tlw A,asoiulily. All tho moaauvcs 
17 B 8 . talccn for the I’oliof of the public nccosaiticM, sinco tho con- 
Exce^biys vocatiou of Uio Statcs-gcuoval, had ]n’ovcd utterly unavail- 
ombnirjbv nation. in truth, was subaistiug entirely on 

mout of tho o « iiij i 

flnancoB. boiTowd juonoy : the rovonuc had almost evory whero 
failed, and tho public debt had increased in tho last three 
years by the enormous amount of 1,200,000,000 francs, 
or nearly £50,000,000 sterling.* Matters had at length 
readied a ci-isis ; the capitalists, so long tho ardent sup- 
porters of the Revolution, had bccoino sensible of its 
tendency, and would not advance n slulling to tho public 
seracc. Tho contribution of a fourth part of the revenue 
of every individual, grauted to the outreaties of Ncckor 
and the eloquonco of Mirabcau, had produced but a 
momeriary relief; it had proved, from tho general 
I emigration of the noblesse, and nnivorsal stagnation of 
1 commerce, much less productive than had boon expected. 
Tho confusion of public affairs rendered all sources of 
revenue unavailing, and some decisive moosuro hiul be- 
come indispensable, to fiU up tho immense doficit 'wliich 
tho R,cvolution had produced. t In this omorgoncy, tho 
lu.ur.n 2 l property of the church was tho Arst fund which prosontod 
ufifn litself, and it was sacrificed without morcy to tho public 
necessities.^ 

Talleyrand, bishop of Autun, propoaod that tho occlosi- 
astical property should bo devoted to tho support of the 
ministers of religion, and the payment of tlie pnbhc debt. 
In support of this spoliation he argued, — " The clergy 
are not proprietors, but depositaries of them estates ; no 

* Total debt ia April IVST, 3,002,000,000 ftaacB oi £180,080,000 
Ditto in April 1T90, 4,241,000,000 ... or 169,840,000 

rnoTooso, . . 1,289,000.000 ... or £49,660,000 

—See Oaxoiimbj 74. 

't’ iiaillflit done de uouvelleB ressourooBj et elles ieiiLtea ^puie^es : il 

foUait du ordditf et il £taat eudeinti— cdpendaxit I'lufAnue bsttupierouto 4tQit t il 
ledloit Pewter A IHiistoiit, ou soiiillei? dd 1 a tadb.e 1 a plus houtsttss 1 a gloire 
FrAnjaiw.*' — D&m Afm, It. 2, 
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iudiyidual can maintain any right of propeity, or inheri- (CHap, 
tance in them ; they wore bestowed originally by the 
munificence of kings or nobles, and may now be resumed 
by the nation which had succeeded to the lights of these, AiKimint 
It is not necessary to destroy tho entire body of the 
1 clergy, who are requhed for the purposes of worship ; but 
it is alike just and expedient to extinguish those ecclosias- 
tical incorporations, those agglomerations of property, 
which are useless and hurtfiil. The enjoyment of this 
power by the nation gives its representatives an equal 
title to interfere with the present distribution of church 
property. All the benefices without charges attached to 
them may immediately be confiscated to the profit of the 
nation j and even in regard to those to which duty is 
attached, it is clear that the only portion of their funds 
which is really sacred is what is requhod for the decent 
support of the incumbent, or maintenance of the hospital 
or college to which it belongs. By undertaking the 
burden of these, therefore, the nation may now, with 
perfect justice, appropriate tho whole ecclesiastical estates.” 

This proposal, seconded by Thouret, was supported by ifiihsa 
Mirabeau, Bamave, Garat, and the whole strength of the 
Revolutionary party 

To this it was replied by the Abb^ Maury and Sibyes, 

— " It is an unfounded assertion that the property of the Angwe^ of 
church is at the disposal of the state j it came horn the KUmy tmd 
munificence or piety of individuals in former ages, and 
was destined to a pecuhar purpose, totally different from 
secular concerns. If the purposes originally intended 

1 cannot bo carried into effect, it riiould revert to the heirs 
of the donors, but certainly does not accrue to the legis- 
lature, This great measure of spoliation is the first step 
in revolutionary confiscation, and wiU soon be followed 
up by the seizure of property of eveiy description ; and 
it is, in truth, a sacrifice of the provinces, and their 
estates, to the capitalists of tho metropolis who hold the 
public debt, and the vociferous mob who rule the ccfonsels 
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ouxjk of tlic Assembly. Tko clergy liayo onjoyotl tlioir possos- 
sions for a tbousaud years — ^is there a noble or proprietor 
1780. in the land who can exhibit a title as ancient ? Arc the 
inimcnso sacrifioos of then.’ possessions the clergy have 
ah’eady made — their junction with the Tiers Etat, which 
first gUYO victory to the cause of the Revolution — to go 
for nothing 1 Is destitution, confiscation, and beggary, 
the reward wliich France reserves for the fii'st, the most 
important, the most valued friends of freedom 1 The 
benefices, in some cases, are without cures — pray, what 
ai’e the fortunes of the nobles, the wealth of the capitalists 1 
A thousand francs a-year would maintain every one of 
these gentlemen ; the rest, according to your ai-gument, 
is at the disposal of the nation. Have they a cure 
attached to them 1 And are you prepared to apply a 
1 Monitoup, test to property, as hablc or not liable to confiscation, 
to 2 dNoy, which would at once place within the former category 
pkuS; the whole propeity of the nation, above what was neces- 
sary for the bare subsistence of its possessors 1”^ 

I But it was all in vain. The property of the churcli 
was estimated at two thousand milhons of francs, 
po^oftho £80,000,000 ; this appeared a fimd sufficient, at least 
^ considerable time, to maintain the clergy, endow 
the hospitals for the poor, defi:ay the interest of the public 
debt, and meet the expenses of the civil ostablishinent. 
To a revolntionnry government, overwhelmed with, debt, 
the temptation was irresistible; and, in spite of the 
eloquence of the Ahhd Maury and the efforts of the 
■Mi* i 104 it was decreed, by a great majority, that the eccle- 

tS'u 7 o! siastieal property should be put at the disposal of the 
m.*’ & nation. The funds thus acquired were enormous ; the 
church lands were above a third of the whole landed 
Eil®Papi. Iproperty of the kingdom. The clergy were declared a 
De^S' "upon the state, and thenceforward received their 

^2^2i^|iacomes from the public treasury. But the Assembly 
ratm made a wretched provision for the support of religion.® 
The income of the Archbishop of Paris was fixed at £2000 
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a-yeai’, (50,000 fraacs ;) that of the superior bishoprics puAP. 

at 25,000 francs, or iilOOO a-year ; that of the inferior ! — 

at £^50 j that, of the smallest at £500 a-year. The 
cur^s of the lai-ger parishes receiyed 2000 francs, or £80 
a-year ; 1500 francs, or £60, in the middle-sized ; and 
1200 francs, or £48, in the smallest. The incomes of 
the greater part of the clergy, especially the great bene- 
ficiaries, "were, by this change, reduced to one-fifth of their 
former amount.* 

The arguments which prevailed with the Assembly 
were the same as those urged on similar occasions by all 
who endeavour to appropriate the property of public 
bodies. It is, no doubt, plausible to say, that religion, if 
true, should be able to maintain itself ; that the public 
will support those who boat discharge its duties; and 
that no preference should be given to the professors of 
any peculiar fonn of faith. But cipeiicnce has demon- 
strated that these arguments are fallacious, and that 
religion speedily falls into dism’edit unless its teachers are 
not only maintamed, but amply maintained, at the 
public expense, or from sepaa’ate property of their own. 

The marked and almost unaccountable irreligion of a 
large proportion of the French, ever since the Kevolution, 
is a sufficient proof that the support of property, and a 
certain portion of worldly splendour, me requisite to main- 
tain oven the cause of truth. The reason is apparent. 

It arises from the difference between immediate interests, 
obvious to all, and ultimate interests, powerful only with a 
few. Worldly enjoyments are agreeable in the outset, 
and only painful in the end. Eeligious truth is unpalat- 
able at first, and its salutary effects are only experienced 
after the lapse of time. Hence, the first may be safely 

* dedme measure of spoliation was carried by a msjoiity of 663 to 
841. Forty declined voting, and 246 were absent. As lesistouce to fihis 
spoliation was unpopular, it may be presumed tbat in sooret they disapproved 
of it, but stayed away from fear. Had tb^ come forward and opposed the 
great measure of robbery, it would have been prevented, and the whole ohoiv 
actor of the Bevolution in%bt have been ohonged.— .Btsfom Parlmentaire, 
jii 266. 
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cuAiv intrusted to tiro inclinations or taato of indmduala ; 

last require tlio support or direction of the state. If 
individualB are left to choose for themselves, they will 
select the heat architects or workmen ; hut it does by no 
means foUow that they will pitch upon the host rchgious 
guides. The ai’dcnt will follow, not the most reasonable, 
but the most captivating ; the selfish or indifferent, the 
most accommodating; the wicked, none at aU. Those 
who most requhe refomation will bo the last to seek it. 
An established church, and ecclesiastical property, are 
required to relieve the teachers of religion from the neces- 
sity of bending to the views, or sharing in the fanaticism 
of the ago. Those who live by tho support of the public 
will never be backward in conforming to its inclinations. 
When chddron may be allowed to select the medicines 
they are to take in sickness, or the young tho education 
which is to fi.t them for tho world, the clergy may be left 
to the voluntary support of tho public, but not till then. 

This violent mcasiure led to another, attended by con- 
to flia] sequences still more disastrous. Tho church estates wore 
Aurdlpo- 1 immense, but no purchasers for them could be foimd; and 
indispensable immediately to raise a fund on tho sccu- 
of assignats, jijjj of tho property tims acquired. The nccossitios of the 
state required the immediate sale of ecclesiastical propei’ty 
to the amoimt of 400,000,000 of livres, or 1116,000,000 
isaDBo, sterling ; to facilitate % the munidpahty of Paris, and of 
the prindpal cities of tho kingdom, became the purchasers 
in the fii’st instance, trasting to reimbursement by the sale 
of the property, in smaller portions, to individuals. But 
an insuperable difficulty arose in finding money sufficient 
to discharge the price of so extensive a purchase before the 
secondary sales were effected ; to accomplish this, ’the 
I expedient was adopted of issuing promissory notes of the 
\mnnicipality to the public creditors, whidi might pass 
current till the period of their payment arrived. This 
lath Um. was immediately done ; but when they became due, still 
no means of discharging fhem existed, and recourse was 
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had t(i goTenimeBt bills, which might possess a legal oir- chap. 
culation, and pass for money from one end of tho king- * 
idom to the other. Thus arose the system of assignats, ’ 790 . 
the soxu’ce of more public strength, and prirato suffering, 
than any other measure in the Reyolntion. By a decree Maioh 17 , 
of the Assembly, passed in the following spring, gorem- 1790 ^'^ 
ment was authorised to issue assignats to the amount of 
400,000,000 francs, or about £16,000,000 sterling, to be 
secm’ed on the domains of the crown, and the ecclesiastical 
property to that yaluc. Thus was the public hand for the 
first time laid on private property, and the dangerous 
benefit experienced of discharging obhgations without pro- 
viding funds at the moment for their liquidation — an ex- 
pedient fostering to industry, and creative of strength in 
the first instance ; but ruinous to both in the end, if not 
accompanied by pmdent management, and based on pro- 
vision made for ultimate payment. It is a remarkable 
fact, that this in’ovocable step was taken by the Assembly 
in direct opposition to the opinions of tho country. Out v! ssif sak 
of thirty-seven addresses fi-om the principal commercial 
cities of France, only seven were in favour of assignats. 

The clamour of demagogues, the passion for spoliation, 3^ f. 
and financial necessity, had already overturned the whole Oaioim 0 , 28 . 
influence of property, whether landed or commercial.^ 

By this means, the ahonation of tlie. ecclesiastical pro- 
perty was rendered nrevocable, and the foundation of a Andto'aa 
paper circulation, inconvertible into the precious metals, laid 
in the kingdom. The necessities of the state made the 
continuance and extension of the system in future years 
unavoidable ; and this led to a third consequence, more 
important in the end than cither of the former — ^viz., tho 
establishment of a vast body of small landholders, whose 
properties had sprung out of tho Revolution, and whose 
interests were identified with its continuance. The public 
creditor was not compelled, in the first instance, to accept 
land instead of money, but he received assignats, which 
passed current in the market, and ultimately came into 
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the liands of some prudent or far-sooing individuab, NrUo 
made them the investment of a little capital, and, instead 
of circulating them as monoj, presented them for dis- 
charge, and received small fragments of the ecclesiastical 
estates. The extreme dilficulty of finding a socuro place 
of deposit for fnnds in those distracted times, and the 
innumerable bankruptcies of mercantile men vhich took 
place during the progress of the Revolution, produced au 
\ universal opinion among the labouring classes, that the 
\pnrchase of land was the only safe way of disposing of 
money. And this feeling, coupled with the excessive 
depreciation which the assignats afterwards reached, 
and the great accession -to the national domains which 
iBaionde Confiscated estates of the nobles produced, occa- 
Steoi,n sioned that universal division of landed property which 
17s. forms the most striking feature in tho modern condition 


of France.^ 


The clergy, finding tho administration of a largo portion 
riieotagT of their estates transferred to the municipalities, and a 
TOhmently paper money created which was to be paid from their sale, 
were seized with the most violent apprehensions. As a 

( last resource, they ofibred to lend the state the 400,000,000 
jOranca upon being reinvested with their property ; but this 
offer, as tending to throw doubt upon tho confiscation of 
their estates, was immediately rejected. Tho utmost* 
I efforts were immediately made by tho church to excite 
I public opinion against the Revolution. Tho pulpits re- 
sounded with declamations against the Assembly; and 
the sale of the ecclesiastical estates was xmiversaUy repre- 
sented to he, as in truth it was, iniquitous in the highest 
degree. But these efforts were in vain. Some distim- 
bances broke out in the south of France, and blood was 


shed in many of the provinces in defence of the priesthood, 
but no general or national movement took place ; the 

S emigration of the nobles had deprived the peasantry in 
the country of their natural leaders, and after some resis- 
tance, the clergy were every where dispossessed of their 
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‘property* The irreligious spirit of the age secured this {jiiap. 
triumph to the enemies of the Chiistaan faith ; but no violent 
or unjustifiable .proceeding can take place mthout ulti- ^ 79 o. 
niately recoiling on the nation Avhich commits it. From 
this flagrant act of injustice may be dated the unconquer- 
able aversion of the clergy in France to the Revolution, 
and the marked disregard of religious observances which 
has since distinguished so large a portion of its inhabitants. 

From this may be dated that dissoluteness of private 
manners which extended with such rapidity during its 
progress, which has spread the vices of the old noblesse 
through all the inferior classes of the state, and threatens, 
in its ultimate effects, to counterbalance all the advantages 
of the Revolution, by poisoning the fountains of domestic 
virtue, from which public prosperity must spring. From 
this, lastly, may be dated the commencement of the fatal 
system of asrignat 8 ,_ whic h precipitated and rendered 
irjKFocahle the murch of the Revolution, and ultimately ivl 7.” ‘ 
involved in ruiu aU the classes who participated in this 
first deed of unpardonable iniquity.^ 

The only way in which it is possible to avoid those 
dreadful calamities, which at once diy up all the sources ODiymode 
of national prosperity, is to assume it as a fundamental 
principle, that the estates set apart for the chm’oh are in- 
• alienable property, not to be encroached on or impaired, 
without the same violence whidi sets aside all private 
rights. Without tha t safeguard, ecclesiastical property 
wiU, in every country, at some period or other, fall a prey' 
to financial embarrassments. Having no bayonets in ite 
hands, like the army ; having lost the spiritual thunder 
which maintained its authority in the ages of superstition] 
speaking to the future, not the present, wants of man- 
kind, it will ever bo the first to be sacrificed to the 
penury of government incident to an advanced state of ^ 
civilisation, if not protected by the shield of an interest Cansid. 
common to it with ordinary proprietors.® It is to the firm 191) 
hold which this principle has on the English nation, that 
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aiu]^ Mr Bnrko ascribes the long dm’atiou aud oxlonsiyo uso-'^ 

^ — fulness of its national ostablisbmout.* 

1780 . interior organisation of the cbnrcli next camo 

New-mo- tundor tho reyision of the Assembly. Tho bishoprics 'woro 
li’educed to tho same number as tho departments ; tho 
clergy and bishops dodarod capable of being chosen only 
June 1790. jjy electors -^ho were intrusted with the nomination 
of deputies ; the cathedi-alB and the chapters suppressed, 
and the regular ordera replaced by parochial clergy. J[^ 
is a remarkable fact that in some of the discussions on the 
ee^siastical catabUs^ent at _this period, Bobespierro 
supporTed”tlie church.. In particulai’, on SOth May 
He m oTed in the Assembly to allow the parish priests 
to marry— -a step whicK' procured for him the thanks 
of the defgy'07hr“airHrahcd.** 'E[e' continued his sup- 
port “of tlic~(ietgy on various occasions, until ho was 
warned of the danger he incurred by the murmur, when 
he rose to speak, “Passez au G6U Droit ! ’’f In the 
reforms which were adopted, if we except tho election of 
tho dorgy and bishops by tho people — for which they 


I * " Tho poople of England,” bays Mr Burko, " never have suffered, and never 
inU Bu&r, the fixed estate of the churoh to ho converted into a pousion, to 
depend on the treasiuy, and to be delayed, 'withhold, or perhaps extinguished 
by fiacel diffloulties, which may somethnos be pi'etended for political puiposos, 
and are in. foot often brought about hy tho extravagance, negligouoo, and rapa- 
city of politicians. They -will not turn thoir independent clergy into eooloaias- 
tioal pensionora. They tremble for their liberty ff'om the mfiuoiioo of a clergy 
dependent on the crown — ^thoy tremble for the publio tranquillity from tho drs- 
orders of o feotioua clergy, if they rvere made to depend on any other than the 
orown. For the ooneolation of the feeble and the instruotion of tho ignorant, 
they have identified the estate of the ohuroh 'with the mass of private property, 
of whidh -the state is not the proprietor, either for 'use or dominion, but only 
theguBidiEin and i-ogulator — they have ordained that the provision of this 
estahhsbment should he os stable os the earth on whidh it stands, and not 
flnotuate -with the oscillations of funds and aotions.” 

t Bohespierre supported the reduotion of the dhurdh to bishops and 
Roiistpisin’s paroohial dorgy by these oharaotenatio arguments! — "Premier prinoipe — 
sg^^enthe TQ^tes les fonctions publiques sent d’instilution sociale; elles out ponr 
^Batatluh- but, Tordre et le bemheur de la soddtt; il S’ensuit qu'il ne pent exlster 
’nenb aiioune fonotiou qui ne soit utile. Devout oette moxime 

di^araissaient les btndfices et lea dtablissemens sans objet, les cathddralBS, 
lea ooUt^tes, les ourds, at touts lea arehevtques que ne demondent paa lea 
baaoina publios. Second ptinoipo — Les offideis eooldsistiqueB dtant instituds 
pour le bouhsur dea hommea et pour le bidn du pouple, il s'enauit que le 
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were luanifestly disqualified, and wliicli is utterly inconsis- chap. 

tent with, a national establishment — nothing flagrantly 

unjust was attempted. The chm‘ch,_purified qf its cor- ^7®“- 
ruptiona, and fireed from its splen^d hut invidious appen- 
*3^es, might still have maintained its respectability, had 
no spoliation of its possessions previously talcen place, 

But the progress of the Revolution, and the efibrta of Th. i.’m' 
more audacious reformers, soon completed its destruction.’^ 

The judicial establishment underwent a total change ^ 
about tho same period. The parliaments of the provinces Judiojai 
were suppressed. The work of destruction had now become “ent. ‘ ' 
so common that the annihilation of these ancient courts, 
coeval with the monarchy, hardly excited any attention. 

New tnbunals were created throughout tho whole coimtry 
on the most democratic basis ; the judges were ap- 
pointed, not by the crown, but by the electors; that is — 
by the whole labouring classes. So wide-spread were the 
judicial functions, under this system, that tho judges in 
France amounted to the enormous number of one hundred 
thousand — the magistrates to that of twelve hundred ihovr 
sa/nd.* Even the power of pardon was taken from the 

peuple doit las nommor. n est do prinoips qu’U doit oonsorvar tous los 
droils qu'ii peut oxeicei ; or le peupie peal 6iire sea pobtearB comme los magis- 
trots et outm offioiora publics. TroMSma piinaipe — ^Les officisrs publics 6tcvat 
£tablis pour lo bien da la sooiitg, il s'ensuit que la mesore da leur iraitement 
doit itra subordoimSe & lliitirM at d I'utilitfi gdndrale — et non on desir do gro- 
ti&er et d'enrichir ceux qui doivent exercer oes fonctions.'’ Here is the prin- 
dpla of a Toluntaiy churoh clearly and maafiiUy stated, and traced back 
to its true ongm and only feasible basis, the principle of ntilitf. Bobes- 
pierre’s dedndUnu, as will appear clearly in the sequel, were all correct j his 
whole eiToiB and crimes arose from his setting out with false prinoiples. Erery 
thing in this question turns on the moaning of the word "wft’lfty.” Is it pecu- 
niary or spiritual utility 1 economy m this world, or salvation in the next) It 
is refrodiing, amidst the docUmabon of the BovoluUon, to read his speedhes,’ 
thoy BO uniformly go book to priniuple, ihough thoBO prindpleB are universal 
innooence in the people, vice in the govemois, and worldly utility. — See Si»- 
tmre Pa/rUmmiaire, vi. SI, 22. 

* " La nouveUe loi erda douse cent millo mogistrata municipaux. L’orgonl- 
sation judiciaire orda cent mille juges, dont omq mille de paix et quatre-vingt 
mille aBsesseurs doB juges de poix.’’ — Atlcu Ifational de la Prance, 1V91, 
didU <t VAtsemMee; and hCtoanusT, Sietoire de la JlSvdhitiimf, i 158, 169. 
TaUeyrand, in his speech on 8th June 1V80, estimated the setive ciUzens at 
8,800,000, — SietoireParlenmtaire, 8th Jxme IfOO, 
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sovereign. Trial by jury was universally iutroduceci, and 
jtlie jurymen were taken indiscriminately from all classes 
of citizens. Reforms of the most salutai'y description wore 
effected in tbo adminal courts ; trials Avere made iiublic, 
the accused allowed counsel, and indulged with every faci- 
lity for their defence. The inhuman pimishments which 
disgraced the ancient monarchy were abolished, and the 
punishment of death was limited to a smaller class of 
delinquencies. The cognisance of charges of high treason 
was intrusted to a supreme comii at Orleans ; but it must 
be added, to the glory of the National Assembly, that 
during their continuance not one trial took place before it. 
A now t ribunal, entitled the_ Court of Oassation^^ was 
^Mtabli^ed at Paris to revise the sentences of inferior tri- 
bunals : the utility of this institution was such, that it has 
been continued through aU the subsequent changes of 
government.^ 

The revolutionary party having now declared open war 
against the chinch, the partisans of the latter exerted them- 
selves to the utmost to abridge the dm*ation or operations 
of the Assembly. The moment was favourable, as the 
period when the powera of the Assembly should expire 
I had arrived j the deputies were only appointed for a yeai‘, 

I and that time had now elapsed. The clergy and aristo- 
cratic party took advantage of this circumstance to insist 
that the Assembly should be dissolved and reappointed 
by the electors, as they were well aware that the abolition 
of all the parliaments, courts of law, and incorporations, 
in the provinces, and the total confiscation of the property 
of, the church, had created such violent heart-burnings 
jamong the people, as would probably render the next 
lAasembly decidedly anti-revolutionary. To support that 
proposal they urged ihe sovereignty of the people, so 
recently proclaimed as fihe basis of government by the 
popular leaders. “ Without doubt,” says Chapolier, 
" sovereignty resides in the people ; but that principle 
has no application in the present instance. The dissoln- 
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tion of ihe Assembly, boforo tbo •vrork of tbe constitution qpAP, 
is finisbed, would lead to tbe destruction of tbe constitu- 
tion ; it is now urged by tbe enemies of freedom, with no i 7 So. 
otber view but to secm’c tbe revival of despotism, of feudal 
privileges, court prodigabty, and all tbo countless evila 
wbicb follow in tbe train of these." — Wo deceive our- 
selves,” ropbod tbo Abb4 Maury, “when we speak of 
perpetuating our own power. When did we become a 
National Assembly'S Has tbe oatb of tbe 20tb June 
absolved us from tbat wbicb we took to our constituents 1 
Tbe constitution is finisbed ; you bavo nothing now to do 
but declare tbat tbe King possesses tbe executive power ; 
we arc sent here for no otber purpose but to secure tbe 
influence of tbe people upon tbe legislatm’e, and prevent 
tbe imposition of taxes without tbeb consent. Om* duties 
being now discharged, I strenuously resist every decree 
wbicb sbaU interfere with tbe rights of tbe electors. 

Tbe founders of liberty should be tbo last to invade tbo 
rights of others ; we undermine our own authority, when v. ssi.ask' 
we trench upon tbe privileges of those by whom it was 
conferred.”^ 

Loud applause followed these energetic woi'ds ; but 
Mbabeau immediately ascended tbe tribune. “Wc are Mimbojn^ 
asked," said be, "when om- powers began — ^bow, fromjepiy!*™ 
being simple deputies of bailiwicks, we became a national 
convention 1 I reply, from tbe moment when, finding 
our place of assembly surrounded by bayonets, wo swore 
rather to perish than abandon our duties towards tbo 
nation. Our powers have, since tbat great event, under- 
gone a total change ; whatever we have done has been 
sanctioned by tbe unanimous consent of tbe nation. We 
became a national convention when, but for us, tbe nation 
would have perished. You all remember tbe saying of 
tbe ancient patriot, who bad neglected legal forms to save 
bis country. Summoned by a factions opposition to answer 
for bis infraction of tbe laws, be replied, ‘ I swear tbat 
I have saved my country.’ Gentlemen, I swear tbat you 
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onAf. laave sarod Franco.” The Assombly, olootrified i>y Lida 
appeal, rose by a spontaneous movement, and declared its 
I session pemanont, till the formation of fcbo coustitxition 
completed. Thenceforward thoy had not a shadow 
mx£. of legal title for their proceedings ; the period for which 
sia Fo!- they had been elected had expired, and by sheer usurpa- 
mXjifsay.Hion, without venturing to appeal to the people, thoy con- 
(tinued their powers.^ 

Having thus, by a decree of their own, resolved to 
DisoSon prolong their powers, tho Assembly next entered on tho 
j consideration of the important question — ^in whom, under 
the now constitution, the powers of declaring peace and 
Iwar shotdd be vested? A difference which had arisen 
MnyM. between Great Britain and Spain, which threatened 
hostilities at no distant period, brought tho necessity of 
determining this question prominently forward. It was 
discussed with gi-oat vehemence in tho Assembly for above 
a fortnight; and, as tho result appeared at one period 

( doubtful, the Revolutionists had recourse to their usual 
resource of getting up mobs in tho streets, and threaten- 
ing a civil war. Mirabeau, who had now become sensible 
of the perilous tendency of tho Revolution, and began to 
thirst for employment from the crown, since ho had become 
hopeless of the success of treason under the Duke of 
Orleans, on this occamon gave the first indication of a 
change of policy, by proposing, as a middle course, that 
tho right of dodaring peace and war should be vested in 
tho King and the Assembly j ointly. Instantly he became 
suspected by the people j rumour spread abroad that he 
had been gained by the court, and the “ Grande Trahison 
du Comte Mirabeau” was hawked through the streets. 
At the same time, the excitement became so vehement, 
openly announced in the Revolutionary jour- 
power were not conceded exclusively 
236 .' ’ to the Assembly, it would lead to a general massacre of 
the nobles and clergy, and the most frightful convulsionB.®* 

* "Sile droit dela guerrg ot do la paix oAt $t6 accords au Bo], o’ea Stait 
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“ If, on tMs subject,” said Mirabean, “ ■wo had much to caiAP. 
fear from the ambition, of kings and the corruption of 
their ministers, have 'we nothing to apprehend firoin the iTio. 
enthusiasm of a large Assembly, which may mistake a 
false resentment for the dictates of wisdom, or the conn- 
sels of experience 1 Read the history of republics, and tiie cioto 
you win see that ambition has always precijiitated thorn ^ 
into the most unjust and baibarous wars. Is it not xmder 
the empire of the passions that political assemblies have 
ever resolved on war 1 Are we to reckon as nothing the 
inconvenience of convoking the Assembly, when action, 
and decided action, is caUed for 1 Can we hope to main- 
tain onr constitution, if forms easentiaUy at variance with 
a monarchy are introduced into it 1 Romo was destroyed 
by the strife of monarchical, aristocratic, and democratic 
forms. A poweifril citizen is more dangerous than a 
victorious king in such a republic. What were Hannibal 
and Cfflsar to Rome and Carthage % ( Yeh&mmt clamovr) 

Do not suppose I am to bo intimidated by your tb-eats. 

A few days ago the people wished to cany me in triumph, 
and now they cry in the streets ‘ Great Treason of Count 
Mirabean.’ I had no need of that lesson to learn, that 
there is little distance between the Capitol and the Tai’- " 
peian rook j but the man who combats for truth, for his 
countay, is not so easily put down. He who is con- 
scions of having deserved well of the commonwealth — jj- 

■ITT. T Mofniteup, 

•who covets no yam celebrity, and disdams the success of 
a day for real glory ; he who m determined to toU the W4,’s^‘. 
truth, independent of the fluctuating waves of public 
opinion, hears within himself his own reward.^ He awaits 

£dt; la, guerre ohile tclatoit dune la nuit da Samedi au Dimantdie, et aiquar- 
d'hui Paris nageiait an aang. A minviii le tocam auiait appel6 lea catoyaus 
aux atmfiB ; le ohftteaa des Tuileries etit lirrb axa. fianunes ; le peuple eUt 
pria eoTia aa aauvegarde le Monarque et aa Famille; mats St Priest, uuUa BTeckcr, 
mais Montmorin, auraleut lantemds, et leuis t^tes promentos daus la 
oapitale, Qu’ou so figure toua lea attentats qa'une pareiUe nuit aurait couTorta 
de son onibre; lea soaesacreB, lea bri^ndages, le sou des tdoebea, le fracas 
de I'artillerie, lea oils des mouians I Aucun an^crate n’aurait 6chappd &la fttreur 
du peuple.” — (hotUn/r Au Ptmphi, jW Psasoir, 2S Mui If 90. 
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onA^. lus destiny, the only rewd vliiclx really iiitorosts liiin, 
from tlic hand of time, -whicli does justice to all.” But it 
iP'O- vas all in vain ; fear of the people pycvailod over the 
eloquence of Mirabeau, the fervour of the Abbd Maury ; 
and the power of declaring peace and war was, without 
qualification, vested in tbc National Assembly. 

Satisfied with having wrested this important prero- 
SetuSi'ent gativo from the crown, the Assembly, in pecuniary mat- 
ters, acted with liberality towards the sovereign. Louis 
demanded twenty-five millions of francs (111,000,000 
sterling) annually for his household expenses and civil 
f fffj pn.i which was instantly granted ; and the jointure of 
VI. 313, 249 the (Jueen was fixed at four million of francs, or 
£160,000 a-year. A conceding monarch is always, for 
a brief space, a favourite with a democratic legislature.^ 

^ In the forvour of innovation, titles of honour could not 
Abdititn long be maintained. M. Lamhoin proposed, and Charles 
htmont. Lameth seconded, a decree, “That the titles of duko, 
Juno 20, count, marquis, viscount, baron, and chevalior, should bo 
suppressed.” “Hereditary nobility,” said the latter, 
“ wounds equally reason and true liberty. There can bo 
no political equality, no virtuous emulation, wboro citizens 
have other dignities than those belonging to their ofSco, 
or arising from their virtues.” “ Lot us annihilate,” said 
M. de NoaUles, “ those vain titles, the arrogancy of pride, 
and ignorance, and vanity. It is time that wo should 
have no distinctions save those aiising from virtue. "What 
should we say to Marquis Franklin, Count Washington, 
Baron Foxi Will such titles ever confer the lustre 
attaching to the simple Franklin, Fox, Washington 1 I 
give my warmest support to the motion, and would add 
to it, that liveries should be abolished." “ A nobility,” 
replied tho Abbd Maury, "is part of our constitution: 
destroy tho nobility, and there is no monarchy.” So 
*Hirt pml Assembly to extinguish honours, 

vi 284,398. that the decree was passed in an evening sitting with very 
little discussion.® The noblesse and the clergy made vain 
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efforts io’proveat the sacrifice ; but it was carried by au chap. 
OTerwbelming majority. 

Thus in one day fell the ancient and renerable insti- 
tution of feudal nobility ; an institution sprung from con- Uefleotiora 
quest, and cradled in pride, but productive of great and c£ui^ 
important consequences on the social body, and the cause 
of the chief distinction between European and Asiatic 
civilisation. iThe conquests of the East have seldom pro- 
duced any lasting institutions, because they have always 
depended on a single race of warriors, who loft behind 
neither honours nor hereditary possessions to perpetuate 
the fabric of society. Hence every thing has been epheme- 
ral in Eastern dynasties; national glory, public pros- 
poiity, have in every age been as shortlived as their 
original founders. In Europe, on the other hand, the 
establishment of hereditary dignities, and of the right of 
primogeniture, has perpetuated the influence of the first 
leaders of the people ; and, by creating a class whose 
interests were permanent, has given a degree of durability 
to human institutions, unknown in any other age or 
quarter of the globe. Whatever may be said nf t he 
vanity of titles, a n d the u nwor thy h ands into which they 
fre que ntly descend, it cannot_be denied that they ha^ 
'stuped its peculiar character upon European_^Yilisatiqn; 
that fhey'areated~the body of nobility who upheld the 
fabric of society through the stormy periods of anarchy 
and barbarism, and laid the first foundation of freedom, 
by formiag a class governed by lasting interests, and 
capable, in every age, of withstanding the efforts of 
despotic power. Whether the necessity of such a class is 
now superseded by the extension of knowledge and the 
more equal diffaaion of property, and whether a system of 
tempered liberty can subsist without an inteim iediatebQdY 
interposed between the pow e r of th e crown and the am.bi.- « 
tion of the peoplfi, are questions which time alone can 
resolve, hut on which the leaders of the French Revolution 
. had unquestionably no materials to form an opinion. 

YOL, II. a 
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OHAP. But all these changoSj great and important as they 
- ■ wo, yielded in importance to tho military organisation 

1790. i^hieh at this period tooi place throughout all Franco. 
87. Tho progross of tho Revolution, tho overthrow of tho 

ganffinT invading armies, the subjugation of the European powers, 
were mainly owing to the militaiy establishments which 
sprang up during the first fervour of patriotic exertion. 
Tho army of Franco, under the old government, pai'took of 
the aristocratic spirit of the age : the higher grades of mili- 
tary rank wero exclusively reserved for the court nobility; 
and even ordinary commissions wore bestowed only on 
those whose birth or connexions united them to the 
favoured class of landed proprietors. The consequences 
of such an exclusive system, in an age of advancing civili- 
sation, might easily have been anticipated. The privates 
and non-commissioned officers had no interest- in common 
with their superiors, and, like the parochial clergy, felt 
their own inclinations coindde with those of tho Tiers 
Etat. Hence the rapid and decisive defection of the 
whole army, the moment that they were brought into colli- 
sion with the Revolution, and exposed to the contagion 
of popular enthusiasm. Injudicious changes in tire regu- 
lation of tho household troops had recently introduced 
1 TouL i extensive dissatisfaction even amongst that favoured body, 

IIt; and furnished a pretext for the revolt of the Guard, which 

was the immediate cause of the fall of the royal authority.^ 
The difficulties experienced by the military in all con- 
ExtaMrfi- testa with the popukco at this time were so great, that 
they practically amounted to an entire suspension of the 
authority of government. The duties of a municipal 
inoratmi. officet, or of the commander of a fortress, were more 
people. appalnng than those arising from the most formidable 
force of regular enemies. In most places the troops, 
seized with the same mutinous spirit as the nation, refused 
to act against tho insurgents, or openly ranged themselves 
on their side. A h^dftil of mutineers — a despicable 
rabble — ^were thus suffident to make the governor of a 
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citadel tremble : every act of vigour, even in self-defence, ohap. 
came to be considered as a capital crime ; and the clamours 
of tlie populace were regarded with more alarm than the iw 
thunder of the enemy's artillery. It was universally felt, 
that in all contests between the military and the people, 
the officers, even if obeyed by their men, ran far greater 
risks than the mob to whom they were opposed : if not 
so obeyed, their immediate destruction was inevitable. 

Hence anarchy was universal in the army, and more 
formidable than among the people, from the arms and 
superior discipline which the former possessed. Out of a 
hundred and twenty battalions and eighty squadrons that 
M. de BouiIl4 had under his command in the east of France, 
he could only reckon on five battalions, all of them com- 
posed of foreign troops, as likely in a crisis to support 
the royal cause. Mirabeau became fully sensible, when 
it was too late, of the niinous consequences of such a 
distracted state of things, and proposed to remedy it by 
the proclamation of martial law; but the Assembly, 
ten-ified at the very thought of offending the nation, did 
not venture to adopt so vigorous a step.* Shortly after 
the taking of the Bastille, a new oath was tendered to 
the soldiers, which bound them never to employ their 
arms against their feUow-citizens, except on the requisition i. h, onl™' 
of the civil authorities.^ This circumstance, immaterial m ™*’ 
in itself, became important in its consequences, by accus- 

* M. de Tour Dupin, minister of -woir, on the iVb, June 1790, gave the 
foUowng account, in a Beport to the Assembly, of the disorders of the army : — 

“ His Hf^csty has this day sent me to apprise you of the multiplied disorders 
of which every day he receives the most distressing intelligence. The army is 
threatened with ultra-anarchy. Entire regiments have dared to violate at once 
the respeot due to the laws, to the order established by your deoroes, end to 
the oaths which they have taken with the most awful solemnity. Whilst you 
ore indefatigahle in moulding the empire into one coherent and consistent 
body, the administration of the army exhibits nothing but disturbance and 
oonfhmon. The bonds of discipline are relaxed or broken — the most unheard-of 
.pretensions are avowed without disguise — the ordinances are without force, the 
ehiefti without authority — ^the military chest and the colours earned off-the 
(authority of the Bong himself is proudly defied — the officers are despised, 
degraded, threatened, or prisoners in the midst of their corps, dragging on a 
precarious life in the bosom of disgust and humiliation. To fill up die measure 
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CHAT’, toming the militaxy to other duties, and the proteption of 
other interests, than those of the soveroign. 

1700. With extraordinary rapidity the organisation of the 
Genei^os. national guards, in imitation of that of Paris, 'was 
«f wSSiti'’ completed OTer the whole kingdom. The middle classes, 
guardB, every where attached to the Revolution, because it 
promised to remove the disabilities under which they 
laboured, formed the strength of its battalions ; and in a 
few months three hundred thousand men, enrolled and 
disciphned in the provinces, were ready to support the 
popular cause. The influence' of this immense body of 
armed men, great in itself, was increased by the democratic 
constitution under whidi it was constructed. Fomed in 
a moment of revolutionary fervom-, and during the abey- 
ance of the royal authority, it received no regular organi- 
sation from any superior power : the privates elected their 
own oflfleera, and learned the rudiments of dkeipUne from 
instructors of their own selection; and those, choson 
during a period of extraordinary excitement, were of 
course the most vehement supporters of the power of tho 
people. Hence the marked and steady adherence of this 
influential body, through aU the changes of the Rovolu- 
tion, to the populai’ side ; and hence the facility with 
which regular armies were subsequently formed on the 
same democratic model, on the first call of national 


of all these hoirors, the commandastB of places have had their thi'oats out 
under the eyes, and olmost in the dime, of their own soldiers I 

" These erils are great, but they are neither the only nor the worst produced 
by such militoiy insurreobionti. The nature of things requires that the army 
should never act except as an instrument. The ipoment that, ereoUng itself into 
a deliberative body, it shall aot aooording to its own roeolutions, the govsm- 
ment, be it what it may, will immediately degenerate into a military despotism — 
a Bpeides of monster which has always ended by devouring those who produced 
it.”— See JSqport, quoted hy Bubkb, Oima., TFoj’ifca, v. S77. 

So &r, however, was the Siog from listening to this sound advice, that, 
under the infiuenoe of his superstitiouB diesd of occasioning the bedding of 
blood, he sent round circulars to all the regiments of the army, with orders 
that the soldieta should join, several olubs and confederations in the different 
munirapolilaes, and mix with them, in their frasts and civil ontertaimnents. 
" Sa Hajestd a penad qu'il oonvenait que chaque rfgiment pilt part d oes fttes 
dviques, pour mulUpUer les rapports, et rosseirer les liens outre les dtoyens et 
les troupes.” — liidl. y. 882. 
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danger.. Tlio national guard of Paais — ^thirty thousand qiiap. 
strong at ordinary times — under the command of Lafayette, 
was capable of being increased, by beat of drum, to i790. 
double that number, all in the highest state of disciphue 
and equipment. But, as usually happens where officers 
owe their appointment to the privates, his authority 
became powerless when his commands ran cdunter to the 
wishes of his inferiors. On one occasion he resigned the 
command, and entered an evening party in the dress of 
the privates. " What, general \” exclaimed the guests ; ^ 

" we thought you were commander oif the nation al-fmard.” 

— “ Oh T” said he. “ I jy.as.-tked...of-Qbe-vm g. and therefo re 
enteli3~the raris of the privates.”^* 

A. force, more formidable to the actual administration 
of government or the magistracy, consisted in a multitude And of arm- 
of artisans and manufactiu’ers in all the great towns, 
armed with pikes, and trained to a certain degree of 
military discipline. These tumultuous bands, raised in 
moments of alarm, were always ready for insmTection, 
and anxious to share in the plunder of the opulent 
classes. Having nothing to lose themselves, they supported 
every measure of spoliation and cruelty. The worst of 
the popular leaders found in them a never-failing support, 
when the more measured fervour of the national guard 
was beginning to decline. Their numbers in Paris alone 
amounted to above fifty thousand; and theii’ power, 
always great, received an undue preponderance from the 
disastrous gift from the municipality of two pieces of 
cannon to each of the forty-eight sections, shortly after 
the capture of the Bastille. These guns were worked by 
the ablest and most determined of the populace ; the 
higher ranks all shunned that service, from the fatigue 
with which it was attended.^ It thus fell into the hands 
of the most ardent of the lower, and, from their terrible 


* The ftuUior rcceWed this Baecdote from his late revered and lamented 
fidenS, ProfeBsor Dngald Stewart, who was present on, the oocnsion. 
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ciur. energy, those caunoniors soon acquired a dreadful colohrity 
■ - in all the hloodiost tragedies of tho Rcyolution. 

1780. agitation of the public mind was, during those 

Feaitui de- chaugcs, iucreascd by the fluctuations -which tho assignats 
MigmK of the country undoiwent, and the multitudes whom their 
'4ept29.**‘ progressive depreciation reduced to a state of beggary. 

Government having once experienced the relief from 
immediate pressure wMch paper credit never fails in tho 
"Brat instance to afford, speedily returned to the expedient ; 
and fresh Issues of assignats, secured upon the church 
property, appeared upon every successive crisis of finance^ 
V" Eight hundred millions of new assignats, in addition to 
Ithe 400,000,000 (£16,000,000) already in circulation, 
jwerc authorised to be issued by a decree of the Assembly, 
on 29th September 1790. This was done, notwithstanding 
1 Hist Pul warning voice of Talleyrand, at the instigation of 
vi. 27*. ' Mii’abeau, who clearly perceived what a body of revolu- 
tionary interests and proprietors the measure would soon 
create.^ 

M. Talleyrand and the Abb^ Maury doarlv predict ed 
Ai^ent tho fatal consequences -which -ff-ould ensue from t hia con- 
tinned issue of assignats to megt thg^wants of theJiteasniy. 

"why should that paper money be 
foiUiOTitsue. always below the metalho currency I It is because distrust 
win always exist as to the proportion between its amount 
and tbe national domains on which it is secured — ^because 
for long their sales wiU be uncertain — ^because it is difficult 
to conceive when two thousand millions, (£80,000,000,) 
the value of these domains, will be extinguished — because 
silver issuing at par -with paper, both wiU become objects 
of merchandise ; and the more plentiful my merchandin ti 
Ijeoomes, the more it must decline in price. Prom thia 
must necessarily result inextricable cdnftlgion — the pur- 
chase of land for a nominal value — ^the discharge of debts 
for an illusory payment, — and, in a word, a universal 
change of property, by a system of spoliation so secret 
that no one can perceive from whence the stroke iiiat 
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ruins him has come. Consider only the effects of an ohap. 
immoderate issue of paper. Not to speak of a circvilation 
of Wo thousand naillions — ^for no one probably would ^7®®* 
support such an absurdity — suppose only that the depre- 
ciation became ten per cent. The treasury at that rate 
will gain ton per cent on the whole debt it owes. Is not 
that national bankruptcy! And, if it continues and 
increases, wiU not all debts be thus depreciated, and 
creditors ruined! Assignats wiU become an object of^Monitow, 
commerce and gambling : you will see them rise and fall 
like bank shares ; and, ere long, you wiU see their holders 
swaUow up the debts of the country, its wealth, and the 
whole national domains.” ^ 

Mirabeau exerted himself to the uttermost to support 
the issue of assignats, and rested his ai’giunents mainly on Miiabeau'a 
its obvious tendency to force on the sales and division of 
the national domaina “ I reckon among the number of 
enemies to the state — as criminal towards the nation — 
whoever seeks to shake that sacred basis of our social 
regeneration, — ^the national domains. We have sworn to 
maintain and complete the constitution : what is our 
oath if we do not defend the national domains ! There is 
not a lover of freedom, there is not a true Frenchman, 
who should not strive for this object. Let the sale of the 
national domains continue ; let it continue over the king- 
dom, and France is saved, It is in vain to assimilate 
assignats secured on the solid basis of these domains, to 
an ordinary paper currency, possessing a forced circulation. 

They represent real property — ^die most secure of aU 
possessions, the land on which we tread. Why is a metallic 
circulation solid ! Because it is based on subjects of real 
and durable value, as the land, which is directly or 
indirectly the soiu’ce of aU wealth! Paper money, we 
are told, wiU become superabundant ; it wiU drive the 
metallic out of drculatiou. Of what paper do you speak 1 
If of a paper without a solid basis, undoubtedly ; if of one 
based on the firm foundation of landed property, never, 
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CHAP. There may bo a difference in the yalno of circiilation of 
different kinds, but that arises as frequently from the one 
1790. 'vyhich boars the higher vaiuo being run after, as from the 
one whidi stands the lower being shunned — ^froin gold 
being in demand — not paper at a discount. There cannot 
be a greater ciTor than tlie terrors so generally prevalent 
as to the over-issue of assignats. It is thus alone you 
■wUl pay your debts, pay your troops, advance the 
Revolution. Reabsorbed progressively in the purchase 
inat Pari national domains, this paper money can never 

■?i 240, an', become redund ant, any Tnnv e-than tbn humidity . of tba 
SepT 28 ^’ a,tmosph ere c^an b ecomo e icesslve, which , _descending^ in 
ISaa i-iHS) fin^ j^rivera. and is al lengtiL-logyn ihe mighty 
ocea^^ 

Those documents at first bore interest at the rate of 
Thsk rapid four per cent ; but this was soon discontinued ; notwith- 
B^t. 29 . standing which, they for some time maintained their 
value on a par with the metallic currency. By degrees, 
however, the increasing issue of paper produced its usual 
effects on public credit j the value of money fell, while 
that of every other artido rose in a high proportion ; and 
at length the excessive inundation of fictitious cuiToncy 
caused a universal panic, and its value rapidly sunk to a 
merely nominal ratio. Even i n June the depreda- 
tion hadJbefiOme so considerable as to excite serious pafiic, 
and the attention of the Assembly was anxiously drawn 
to the means of allaying it ; but as they continually went 
on issuing fresh assignats, their value, of course, under- 
went a still greater reduction. Eight or nine per cent 
was aU that could he got, after some years, for these 
dangerous documents, and in many cases ^ey would 
har^y pass for one fifteenth of their legal value. So 
prodigious a change in the state of the circulating medium 
unparalleled fluctuation in the fortunes of 
lo'e, individnals, and alimented to an incredible degree the 
iw-jiu, 66. number of those who were ruined by the public convul- 
sions.® But it extended in a proportional measure the 
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ramifications of the ReTolution through society, by swell- oiup. 
ing tho numher of the holders of national property, and 
thus enlisting a large influential dass, by tho strong bond ^790. 
of interest, on its side. 

The 14th July, the anniversaa’y of the taJdng of the 
Bastille, approached, and the patriots resolved to signalise Prepaii- 
it by a f^te worthy of the birth of freedom in the greatest tS> 
of the European states. A confederation of the whole 
kingdom in the Ohamp do Mars was resolved on ; and 
there the King, the deputies of the oighty-fom* depart- 
ments, the Assembly, and the national guard, were to 
take the oath to the constitution. Every exertion was 
made to render the ceremony imposing. Eor several 
weeks before, almost the whole labouring population of 
Paris had been employed in constructing benches in tho 
form of a theatre in that noble plain, for the innumerable 
spectators who were expected ; while the municipality, 
the national guard, and the deputies of the departments, 
vied with each other in their endeavours to signalise their 
appearance on tho stage by the utmost possible magnifi- 
cence. The presence of tho monarch, the National 
Assembly, a hundred thousand armed men, and above 
four hundred thousand spectators, it was justly supposed, 
would impress the imagination of a people even less pas- ■ni.'ass. 
sionately devoted than the French to theatrical effect.^ 

Early in the morning of the 14th, all Paris was in ^ 
motion. Four hundred thousand persons repaired with Particijiiti 
joyful steps to the Champ de Mars, and seated themselves, “ 
amidst songs of congratulation, upon the benches which 
surrounded the plain. At seven o’clock the procession 
advanced. The electors, the representatives of the muni- 
cipality, the presidents of the districts, the national guards, 
the deputies of the army and of the departments, thirty 
thousand strong, moved on in order, to the sound of mili- 
tary music, from the site of the Bastille, with banners 
floating, bearing patriotic inscriptions, and arrayed in 
varied and gorgeous habiliments. The splendid throng 
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CHAP, crossed tlie Seine by a bridge of boats opposite the Ecolo 
■ - ■ - Militaire, and entered tbo ampbitlieatre under a triumphal 

1790 . arch. They wore there mot by the King and tlio 
National Assembly at the foot of a great altar, erected 
after the manner of the ancients, in the middle of the 
plain ; at its foot was a model of the Bastille OTortumed. 
Talleyrand, Bishop of Autun, and two hundi’od priests, 
dressed in tricolor rohes, celebrated high moss in presence 
of the assembled multitude ; after which, Lafayette, as 
commander-in-chief of the national guards of France, 
mounted on a superb white charger, advanced and took 
the oath in the following terms : — “ We swear to be faith- 
ful to the nation, to the hno, and to the King ; to main- 
tain with ad our might the constitution decreed by the 
National Assembly, and accepted by the King ; and to 
remain united to aU the French by the indissoluble bonds 
of fraternity.” Immediately after, the President of the 
National Assembly and the King took the oath, and the 
Queen, lifting the Dauphin in her arms, pledged herself 
for his adherence to the same sentiments. Discharges of 
artiUery, the rolling of drums, the shouts of the multitude, 
aud the clashing of arms, rent the skies at tho auspicious 
event, which seemed to reunite the monarch and his 
subjects by the bonds of affection. But a dreadful storm 
arose at that instant; the lowering clouds discharged 
themselves in torrents of rain, and in an instant the 
innumerable spectators were drenched to the skin. It 
» Pnidho cleared up, however, and in the evening illuminations 

aev.do”’ and festivities prevailed in Paris; and the King, in a 
concealed caliche, enjoyed the general expression of 
happiness. A ball took place upon the site of the Bastille ; 
over the gate was this inscription — “ Ici on danse.” 
‘‘They danced in effect,” says a contemporary writer, 
ifr “with joy and security, on the same spot where formerly 
vu.'w. ■ fell so many tears— where courage, genius, aud innocence 
249 .*" ’ have so often wept — where so often were stifled the cries 
of despair, 
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These festivities interrupted only for a short period odap, 
the animosity of the factions against each other. The 
Duke of Orleans, vpho had recently returned from his i78»- 
exile in London, was accused before the Assembly soon 
after, along with Mhabeau, of having conspired to pro- of the Duka 
duce the revolt of the 6th October. Never was accusa- 4nd Mira- 
tion more ill-timed and unfortunate. At that very ai^; 8 ,i 79 o. 
moment, Miraboan, disgusted at the revolutionary pro- 
ceedings of the Assembly, was secretly lending the aid of 
his great talents to support the cause of the throne, a 
course to which he had been inclined ever since the 
beginning of the year. He had long foreseen the ap- 
proaching ruin of the state, and had resolved to do his 
utmost to stem the torrent of those passions he had had 
so large a shai’e in creating. The Abb6 Maury, who 
took the lead in the impeachment, had become aware, 
before it came on for debate, that Mirabeau now in secret 
inclined to the throne, and confessed that the evidence 
did not wai'rant any criminal proceedings against that 
illustrious man ; and the fact of his having been accused 
restored all his popularity, which was beginning to decline. 

Never did he sway the Assembly with more absolute 
power than when he ascended the tribune to make his 
defence. The Assembly quashed the accusation, both 
against Mirabeau and the Duke of Orleans, by adjoiuming 
it till the general report of the com't at the OhAtelet on the 
proceedings of the 5th October was brought up ; but the ^2. ’Mod- 
latter never afterwards regained his reputation, and from 
that period his influence in the Revolution was at an end.^ 

Cazalbs, on this occasion, made a noble speech, and for 
once compelled the Assembly to listen to the words of noMo ‘ 
truth and justice. “ Is there one in the Assembly,” said CVon 
he, “ who can really wish to screen fi:om justice the authors 
of a crime which has stained the Revolution, and will be 
its eternal disgrace 1 {Loud murmurs) Yes, I repeat 
it, if the authors of the infamous crimes of 5th October, 
are not discovered, are not punished, what will France 
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Retirement 
of Necker, 
Sept. 4. 


say 1 wliat will Europe say ? Tho asyliun of our Hugs 
lias bcou violated, the steps of the throne stained with 
hlood ; its defenders mui'dercd ; infamous assassins havo 
put in danger the life of the daughter of Maria Theresa, 
the Queen of the French." “Wo have no queen ! " ex- 
claimed a hundred voices. — “Of that woman,” then 
added Oazalhs, “whose name will survive those of the 
infamous conspirators of October 5th — they ai’e depu- 
ties ; they ai-e Frenchmen ; they are men : they are 
stained by that crime. If you adopt the motion, you at 
least dear yourselves of the stain ; it will rest only on its 
authors. If you reject it, you adopt the infamy ; you 
earn for the National Assembly the odious title of being 
at once capable of crimes and above punishment."^ 

Shortly after M. Necker retired from the mioistiy. 
in health was assigned as the motive for this step, which 
was ready taken from a sense of dedining influence and 
lost popdarity. His own words had proved prophetic ; 
the day of his triumphant entry into Paris had been the 
first of his decline. He had lived to see the foUy of his 
favourite opinion, that reason, if forcibly stated and 
blended with sentiment, would in the end sway the most 
vehement populai’ bodies. His resignation, couched in 
eloquent and touching language,* was received in the 
Assembly without regret; and he set out for Switzer- 
land, unattended and a fugitive, over the route which he 
had so lately traversed in triumph. He was arrested at 
Arcis-sur-Aube, and narrowly escaped the fate from 
which he had so generously saved his enemy M. de Besenval. 
Permission to continue Hs journey was coldly conceded 
by the legislature, which owed its existence and popular 
constitution to his exertions ; a memorable instance of 
the instability of the applause of the people, but such as 

* "hea iniinitiSs, lea mju&tioes, do&i j'ai I'^preara, xa'ont dionti6 lldie de 
la garoDtie gus je viena d'oStir} nuig quoad je lappro^e ceite penote de ino 
oonduito do^ I’odministratioii des finaaceo, il m’eet penuis de la rSimlr oux 
oingalaiilAB gai ont aooDmp&eii6 soo Tie,"— •E' boeiiii'b Letter, giyeu in ATiatoire 
ParlevtaUceire, 'ril. 164, 
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must always be looked for in a revolution. Its eai’ly chap. 
promoters are uniformly neglected, when otber and more 
audacious leaders have succeeded : all classes aim at , ^ 90 . 

• . *1 XT 1 PaiL 

supremacy ; its com’se is always ouward None who vii. 103. 
nave men by its impulse can long maintain tneir ascen- Lac. vuss. 
dency, because, by remaining at the head of affairs, they 
check the elevation of inferior ambition.^ 

The retreat of Necker produced a total change in the 
ministry. Duport du Tcrtre was made prime minister, change of 
Duportail, de Fleurieu, Lambert, and de Lessart, succeeded 
to the several ofGices of government. The first, who had 
risen from an income of 1000 francs a-year to the rank 
of prime minister, from the effects of the Revolution, 
was a zealous partisan of the new order of things, which 
had done so much for him ; and he owed his appoint- 
ment to the influence of Lafayette. He was intimately 
connected with Lameth, Bamave, and the leaders of the 
Revolution, and represented the dominant party in the 
Assembly, Sincerely desii'ous to uphold the constitu- 
tion, such as they had made it, he experienced ere long 
the usual difficulty felt by the leaders of a movement at 
one period, when they attempt to check it at another ; 
and he became in the end the object of the most en- 
venomed hostility to the Jacobins, when they passed the 
innovators of the Constituent Assembly in the caaeer of 
Revolution. Two of these ministers were destined to 
perish on the scaffold ; one by the sword of revolu- ssk sirt. 
tionary assassins. The period was fast approaching Mem.‘’i.266. 
when eminence in public life was a sure passport to a 
violent death.* 

The state of the army was soon such as to require the 
immediate attention of the Assembly. The recent military Eavoit o* 
code was eminently favourable to the inferior officers ; the 
ancient distinctions and privileges of rank were abolished, 
and seniority was made the sole title to promotion. In 
proportion as this change was beneficial to the private 
soldiers, it was obnoxious to their superiors, who fovmd 
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OHAP. their advancement obatrucled by a multitude of compoti- 

li tors from the inferior ranks, from whom they formerly 

1790. experienced no sort of bindranco. The result was a gener^ 
jealousy between the privates and their officers, Whoro 
the former preponderated, Jacobin clubs, in imitation of 
Aug. SI. those in the metropolis, were formed, and discipline, regu- 
lations, and accoutrements, subjected to the discussion of 
these self-constituted legislators ; where the latter, dissatis- 
faction with the established govei'nment generally prevailed. 
Nowhere had the anarchy risen to a higher pitch than in 
the garrison of Nancy. It was composed of three regi- 
ments, one of which was Swiss, the others French ; the 
proportion of officers in these regiments was much greater 
than usual in other corps, and they were drawn from a 
class most hostile to the Revolution. In the Swiss regi- 
ment of Chateauvieui, in particular, which had been raised 
in the country round Lausanne, the fervour of the Revo- 
lution was peculiarly violent. It was one of the first 
regiments of the line which openly declared, on the 14th 
July 1789, that they would not fire on the people, and 
thereby occasioned the capture of the Bastille, and over- 
throw of the monarchy.* After a long series of disputes 
i^uo.’ between them and the privates, who, being decided Revo- 
lutionists, could with difficulty be got to submit to the 
\S.'6o^6i.' ' restraints of discipline, it was found that all subordination 
23 ?' Tfc? i’ concessions had been made to 

Hitt. K which, as usual, only aggravated the mutiny ; and 
a6v.ii.27o. at length they broke out into open revolt, and put their 
officers under arrest in their own barracks,^ 

The Assembly, perceiving the extreme danger of mili- 
tary insubordination in the unsettled state of the public 
mind, took the most energetic measures to put down the 

* " Ce regiment ds ChateauTieux et d'ike, (shev & Torinfe, d> 

la Prance. Cesli liU qm, le 11 JiuUet 1789, campi aa C!liamp.de-Hacs, lonque 
lea Pariuena alUrent ptosiilie dea armea acx Invilidea, dfolara que jamais jl ne 
tireridt aur le peuple. Son re&a firidemment pand^ B&enTol, lalaaa Paris 
libra et mattre de marcher aur la BastaUe.”— MiOHiiLBr, Sutoire de la SfvoliiHoii, 
a 270. 
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revolt. Mirabeau exerted bia powerful voice on the aide chap. 
of order ; and BohilliS, commander of Metz, received - . 

orders to march with the military force under bis com- 
mand against tbe insurgents. No man could be better 
qualified for tbe discharge of this delicate but important 
duty. In addition to tbe highest personal courage, be 
possessed the moral determination which is the invariable 
characteristic of a great mind. Connected with tbe aris- 
tocratic class by birth, and attached to tbe throne by 
principle and affection, M. de Boudin was yet no enemy 
to those moderate reforms which all intelligent men felt 
to be indispensable in the state and the army. He was 
an enemy to the B,evolution, not such as it was, but such, 
as it bad become. Firm, intrepid, and sagacious, bo was 
better calculated than any other individual to stem the 
torrent of disaster ; but the time was such, that not even 
tbe energy of Napoleon could have withstood its fury. 

Within the sphere of his own command, be maintained 
inviolate tbe royal authority : by separating his soldiers 
from the citizens, be did all that was possible, and that 
was but little, to preserve them from the contagion of 
revolutionary principles ; while at tbe same time, by the 
natural ascendant of a great character, he retained their 
affections. For long he declined tbe new military oath, , ^ 

to be faithful "to the nation, to the law, and to the King 
at length, moved by tbe entreaties of Louis, be agreed to Tod. i. 119. 
tahe it, in the hope of preventing tbe latter part from 
being entirely forgotten in the first. ^ 

Never was a more difficult task committed to a general 
than that now devolved on BouiU^ ; for be bad, with a Great W 
small band of foreign mercenaries, to suppress a revolt of 
troops ten times as numerous, composed of native soldiers, 
supported by the wishes of the whole inhabitants of the 
provinces in which they were placed. Out of the ninely 
battalions which be was empowered to collect, be could 
.only rec^fon on twenty, and they were all Swiss or German 
troops ; and though more than half of the hundred and 
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oiup. four squadrons ho commanded ucro faithful, yet they 
- - -were cantoned, for tho sake of forage, in Tillages at a great 
179®. distance from each other, and could not be drawn together 
without exciting suspicion, and probably extending the 
revolt. The King, as in all other cases, had enjoined force 
not to bo employed except in the last extremity, when it 
could not by any possibility bo avoided. * Nevertheless, 
immediate steps were necessary, for the revolt at Nancy 
was daily attracting numbers to the standard of mutiny 
and plunder. Fom* French and two Swiss battalions, and 
some regiments of horse, had already joined it ; four thou- 
sand men had flocked in fi'om the vicinity, and were armed 
by the piUage of the araenals, which had been broken 
open ; the military chests had been plundered, every sort 
148° U4. of excess perpetrated ; and, by threats of instantly hanging 
w liho magistrates in case of refusal, and the general sack of 
town, they had succeeded in extorting first 27,000 
(illOO,) and then 160,000, (£6000,) from the 
S mnnicipdity ; the immediate spending of which in dc- 
IV. 398, aw. bauchery had procm-od for them the unanimous support 
of the lower orders of the people.^ 

Bouill^’s first cam was to secure, by small gaiuisons on 
3ouiu« whom he could rely, the fortresses of Bitch, Phalsbom-g, and 
Vic ; and at the same time he sent M. de Malseigne to 
Nancy, armed with the decree of the Assembly, in order 
to endeavour to prevail on the soldiers to return to their 
duty, and also to inquire into their alleged grievances. The 
soldiers and people, however, intoxicated with their success, 
laughed at his speech, and trampled under foot the decree 
of the Assembly, fiercely exclaiming, " Money I money 1” 
The Swiss were particularly loud in this demand ; and to 
such a height did their violence proceed, that it was only 
by a great exertion of personal strength and courage, and 
with no small difficulty, that M. de Malseigne escaped death 

" Sa dSdre qua la foroa ne soit eiuplo^Se quo lorsque, & I'ez. 

WStaitS, lea dSpartemens aa trouTetont forc8a X la raqu8rir” — Saa LarouK 
PtrKN, Mmittre dt la Chmt, i M. BouilTi£; 24 Aollt i790 j 142. 
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at tlicir hands, and got off to Lnn^ville, \rhere a regiment oiiap. 
of carbineers afforded him protection. Upon hearing of 
this, M. de BouilM instantly collected the few troops 
nearest at hand on whom he conld rely, and marched on 
Naney at the head of three thousand infantry and fourteen 
hundred horse. He found the town, which was slightly 
fortified, occupied by ten thousand rcgulai* troops and 
national guards, with eighteen pieces of cannon ; but not 
intimidated by this great superiority, he forthwith sum- 
moned the rebels to leave the town, deliver up then.' guns, 
and four ringleaders from each regiment, and submit ; 
threatening them, at the same time, with instant attack 
in case of refusal. This vigour produced a great impres- 
sion, as BouiU^’s chai*acter, at once humane and firm, 
was well known to the soldiers ; a deputation waited on 
him to state the proposals of the rebels, but them terms 4oa^^ i)eii»* 
were so extravagant and their manners so insolent, that 
he deemed them wholly inadmissible, and prepared for an 
immediate attack. ^ 

When BouilM’s men approached the gates of Haney, 
they wore met by a deputation, which promised, on the niood/ 
part of the mutineers, immediate submission ; and a con- Aug.“ 3 i!“*' 
vention was entered into, in virtue of which the officers in 
confinement were liberated, and one of the regiments began 
to defile out of the town. But a quarrel arose between 
Bouilli’s advanced guard and some of the mutineers, who 
insisted upon having then’ colours and defending the town, 
and they turned a gun, loaded with grape, on the entering 
column. Instantly a noble youth, M. DesiUes, an officer in 
the regiment which had mutinied, but who had remained 
with it to moderate the excesses of the soldiers, placed 
himself across the mouth of the cannon, exclaiming, 

" They are your inenda, — ^they are your brothers ; the 
Hational Assembly sends them : would you dishonour the 
regiment of the King 1 " This heroic conduct had no effect 
on the mutineers ; they dragged him from the mouth of 
the gun — he returned and clasped it by the touch-hole. 
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oiiAP. upon 'wliicli lio u'aa pierced wifcli l)ayonoLs, and tlio gun 

. discliargod, Fi% of Bonilla's men were struck down by 

1780 , tbe disebarge, and a conflict began. But mutineers, tbougli 
superior in number, are seldom able to resist tbe attack of 
soldiers acting in their duty. Bouilld’s columns penetrated 
, into the town j the regiment of the King, wavering, retired 
at the solicitation of its officers to the front of its bar' 
racks, and soon capitulated ; and the remainder of the 
rebels, driven from one street to another, wore obliged to 
surrender, after a resistance which cost them tlmee hundred 
killed and wounded. Ihe victorious general and troops 
signalised their triumph by their clemency ; but the 
infleziblo probity of the Swiss government condemned 
twenty-two of the regiment of Ch^teauvienx to death, 
and fifty-four to the galleys, which sentence was rigidly 
ozeented. Very different was the conduct of the National 
iMrms.’ Assembly. A hundred and eighty of the French mutineers, 
and three hundred national guards, were taken with arms 
ifloa’^jeux in i'ii^ii’ iiands ; they were all pardoned by the French 
isgisiature, and soon paraded through the streets of Paris 
4of‘407 ^ triumph by the J acobins ; while Bouilld, whoso firmness 

Bart, do' and humanity had shone forth with equal bistro on this 
2fQ,aBi trying occasion, became the object of secret terror and 
open hostility to the whole Revolutionary party. ^ 
gg The rapid and decisive suppression of this revolt excited 
TiupitBi the utmost sensation among the Jacobins of Paris ; they 
P^Jdmgs dreaded, above ah thin^, the demonstration of the ease 
with which a formidable revolutionary movement could 
be arrested by the decision of a general, supported by the 
fidelity of a small body of soldiers. Indefatigable, accord- 
ingly, were the efforts they made to excite the public mind 
on the subject, and, if possible, effect the overthrow of the 
ministry which had sanctioned, however rcmotdy, so 
unwonted and alarming an act of vigour. " It is the 
despotism of the aristocracy,” said Robespierre, ” which 
has made use of the army to provoke a massacre of soldiers 
whose patriotism was their only fault.” The massacre of 
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Naucy, tlio cmolty of Bouill^, wo in every montli ; in- chap. 
flammatory addi'cssos wore hawked in every street. Marat, 
in his journal, thundered out against the government ; the 
victorious general was held up to universal execration. 

Forty thousand men speedily suiTOunded the Hall of the 
Assembly, loudly demanding the dismissal of the ministers 
and the punishment of La Tour Diipin. But the national 
guard for once stood firm ; the Assembly had too clear a Sept. 2. 
sense of the dangers they had escaped, by the suppression 
of this revolt, to be diverted from their piupose ; and they 
voted, by a large majority, the thanks of the legislature to 
M. de BouiIl4 the troops of the line, and the national 
guards, who had been concerned in the suppression of the ^ 
revolt. Mirabeau even went so far as to propose a decree ^’Ami 
disbanding the whole existing army, and readmitting into 20872^9^“' 
its ranks only such as should take the oath of impheit Mdmriu ’ 
obedience prepared by the Assembly. But although this 
proposal was loudly applauded, yet its execution was 
evaded by an amendment to refer that matter to the com- 
mittec ’whicli already charged with a report on the 
internal organisation of the army, and this caused it even- 6o,p.’38T. 
tuaJly to fall to the ground.’' 

This explosion at Nancy was but a manifestation of the 
general spirit of insubordination which had now penetrated Prigii«iii 
every part of Prance, and pervaded equally the army, the 
navy, the towns, and the provinces, A reaction against 

destroy all local juri sdic tions an d a uthori^ s JuJhp^pjo- 
vinccs : the confiscation of the property of the church had 
exSted profound feelings of indignation among that por- 
tion of the people, still a large one in the rural districts, 
which adhered to the faith of thmr fathers. The dissolution 
of the bonds of discipline, and the removal of the restraint 
of authority, had let loose at once the angry, the revengeful, 
and the selfish passions among the community. At Nismes, April e. 
a fearful contest took place between the Protestants and 
Catholics, the former supported hy the revolutionists, the 
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CHAP. laUcr by tbo cb.urcb party ; and tbo popular magistratosj 
as usual, did notliing to resist tbo mullitudo. Tbo disorder's 
1700 . continued through May and Juno, aud were only at last 
suppressed after fresh numbers of lives had been lost on 
both sides, the rod flag hoisted, and martial lav proclaimed. 
Sept. 10. At Brest, the sailors on board the ships of var, iiidiguaut 
at the naval code prepared by the Assembly, which 
trenched on the license they had ai'rogated to themselves 
during the Revolution, broke out into a most alarming 
mutiny, which was only allayed by the Assembly conced- 
ing the principal demands of the insurgents. An insur- 
Aprii 10. rection at Toulon led to the same result : at Toulouse, a 
frightful civil wai* was only arrested by the firmness of the 
May ). magistrates, who there did their duty : at Marseilles, a 
ferocious mob fell on an officer named de Beausset, who 
was labouring to discharge his duty, cut oflF his head, and 
tore his body in pieces, which wore divided among his 
May 10. assassins : at Montauban, six men were killed, and forty- 
five wounded ; the heads of the dead were paraded on 
pikes, the wounded dragged, bleeding as they were, in 
Sept 6. triumph through the streets ; at Angers, eight men wore 
killed, and forty-five wounded, during a tumult occaaioued 
by tbe high prices of provisions. It is painful to dwell 
further on such atrocities ; they arc to bo met with, alas 1 
in too many pages of history ; hut at this time, the peculiar 
i Lab iv attached to the revolutionary govemmtsnt and 

427,^28.' authorities, that scarce any of the guilty parties were either 
eSnes ds inquired after or brought to punishment. The only persons 
20 ^ m' re^y endangered were those who bravely discharged their 
duty.^ 

But all these disorders were thrown into the shade by 
N-eiffiLasi- those which arose fi:om the oppression which the Assem- 
atio M ^oaa. oieroised on the chui’ch. On 27th November 

1790, an iniquitous decree was passed by tins body, order- 
ing that the same oath should be tendered to the eccle- 
siastics which had been prescribed for the militray — ^viz., 
To be faithful to the nation, the law, and the King;” 
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•ndtli this addition, “ and -to maintain, •with all their power, chap. 

the eonstitntion decreed by the National Assembly, and 

accepted by the King.” In case of reftisal, it was enacted, 
that they should bo held to have renounced their benefices, 
which were immediately to be filled up in the mode pro- 
scribed by the civil constitution of the church. Eight 
days only were allowed to the resident, and two months 
to the absent clergy, to testify their adherence. A lai’ge 
part of the bishops and cur^s in the Assembly refused the 
oath, and their example was followed by the great majority 
of the clergy throughout France — a memorable example of 
conscientious discharge of duty, which might have opened 
the eyes of the Assembly to the impolicy, as well as injus- 
tice, of carrying on any further persecution against this 
important class. Such, however, was the spirit of the 
times, that their refusal was universally ascribed to the 
moat factious motives, and immediately followed by tho 
confiscation of their livings. The faithful dorgy, thi-oat- 
ened by this cruel measure with destitution, filled the 
kingdom with their complaints, and excited, in those dis- 
tricts where their influence still remained, the strongest 
commiseration at their approaching fate. These feelings 
were greatly aggravated when the parochial incumbents 
were actually expelled from their livings. The people 
beheld with indignation new chm-chmen filling the vacant 
pulpits, and administoring, with unconsecrated hands, the 
holiest offices of religion. The dispossessed clergy stiU 
lingered in their dioceses or livings, subsisting on the 
charity of their foimer flocks, and denouncing as impious 
the ordinances and proceedings of the intrusive ministers. 

Inflamed with resentment at their proceedings, the Assem- 
bly at length fixed a day for tho adherence of all the 
clergy in Franco, and upon its expiiy the decree of for- 
feiture was universally and rigorously enforced. Mirabeau ' 

in vain raised his voice against this tyrannical step ; 
the dictates of justice, the feelings of humanity, even Th. i.’266,' 
the attachments of the rural population, ^ were alike 
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oiup. diwuod by tlio clamours of the populace in tlio larger 
to\riis. 

lu tills extremity, and wbon the adlicrcnco of the eccle- 
siastics to the oath, or the sacrifice of their boneficos, was 
unaToidable, the clergy, dignified and ordiuai’y, of France, 
evinced a disinterested spirit and grandeur of character 
worthy of the iUustrions church to wliich they belonged, 
and which almost male us forget the previous corruptions 
which had been iastrumcntal in producing the Revolution. 
The Pope had expressly refused his sanction to the civil 
constitution of the clergy, as cstabhshod by the Assembly, 
and written to two of the bishops to that ofiect. In ad^- 
tion to this, a consistory had been hold of the whole bishops 
in France, by whom it was, by a large majority, agreed — 
one archbishop and fom.' bishops only dissenting,* — ^that 
4 Qfl‘Tbbl‘ 'would not take tho oath to be faithful to tho consti- 
tution, as it vested the whole nomination of priests and 
S'cSiaf bishops in a simple numerical majority of thoir several 
Civile du parishes or dioceses, to the entire exclusion of the hj^point- 
SS.®v.’ If.' ment or control of the dnu'ch. It had become, therefore, 
a matter of conscience with the clergy to refuse the oath.^ 
Cazal^s, in this contest, animated by tho gi'oatnoss of 
Bommkable the cause he was defondhig, rose to the highest pitch of 
mopiwo“rf eloquence, and pronounced a speech which proved to ho 
prophetic. “ The dorgy, in conformity with the principles 
Jm ’28 of their religion, are compelled to refuse tho oath. You 

1791. ’ may expel them firom their benefices ; but will that destroy 

their influence over their flocks ? Do you doubt that the 
bishops, driven from their stations, will excommunicate 
those who are put in their place 1 Do you doubt that a 
large part of the faithful will remain attached to their 
ancient pastors, to the eternal principles of the church 1 
There is a schism introduced, the quarrels of religion com- 
menco : the people will come to doubt the validity of the 
sacraments ; they will fear to see disappear from the land 

' Tallejnimd, the Biahopa of Iddda, Orloana, and'Vivier, and the Aicihhi^op 
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that sublime religion which, receiving man in tho cradle, chap. 
and foUoAving him to the gi’ave, can alone offer him conso- . 
lations amidst the vicissitudes of life. Thus will commence ^7®!- 
the division of the people, the multiplication of the victims 
of the Revolution. You "will see the Catholics, over the 
whole country, following their beloved pastors amidst 
forests and caverns ; you will see them reduced to tho 
misery and desolation which the Protestant clergy expe- 
rienced on the revocation of the edict of Nantes. Is that 
a result to be desired of a Revolution which proclaimed 
peace on earth, good-will towards menl Driven from 
their episcopal palaces, the bishops will retire to the huts i 
of the cottagers who have sheltered them in their distress. 

Take fi’om them then golden crosses, and they will find v! m. 

others of wood ; and it was by a cross of wood that the 
world was saved."^ 

When the fatal day arrived, fixed for the final taking 
of the oath by the bishops and dignified clergy in the NoWe o’on- 
Assembly, a fmious multitude surrotmded the hall, “ 
exclaiming, “To the lanterm! to the Imterne with all 
who refuse !” The Abbd Maury raised his poweiful 
voice in the last extremity, hut he was interrupted by 
incessant cries. “ Strike ; but hear me !” exclaimed tho 
intrepid champion of the church ; but it was all in vain. 

“ Swear I swear 1" resounded on all sides ; and the gray- 
haired heads of the French church came forth. The 
Bishop of Agen was the first called : he had never before 
spoken in the Assembly, and it was with great difficulty 
he could obtain a hearing. “ Swear or refuse 1” was the 
universal cry of the galleries. “ I feel no regret,” said he, 

“ at the loss of my preferment ; I feel no regret for the 
loss of my fortime ; but I should feel regret, indeed, if I 
lost your esteem : believe me, then, I cannot take the 
oath.” M. Fournes was next called. “ I glory,” said he, 

"in following my bishop, as St Lawi’ence did his pastor.” 

Le Clerc was the third named. “ I am a member,” said 
he, “ of the Apostolic church.” “ Swear or rejfuse 1” said 
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CHAP. Radorcr, in a voice almost lioarse with fiuy. “ This is 

— — tyranny indeed 1 ” oxclaimcd Foucault ; " Iho emperors 

1791. Tj^ho persecuted the Christian martyrs allowed them to 
pronounce the name of God, and testify, in dying, their 
faith in then’ religion." The Bishop of Poictiors then 
presented himself. “ I am seventy years old,” said ho ; 

“ I have passed thii’ty-five years in my bishopric ; I will 
not dishonour my old ago ; I cannot talco an oath against 
my conscience.” “ Say yes or no.” “ I prefer, then, 
living in poverty, and will accept my lot in the spirit of 
penitence.” Only one curd, named Landrin, took the 
oath; even the hundred and eighteen who had first given 
victory to the Tiers Etat, by joining their ranks, held back. 
At length the President said — “ For the last time I call 
on the bishops and ecclesiastical functionaries to come 
forward, and take the oath, in terms of the decree.” A 
rtT 384“^’ silence ensued, during which no 

Mojit^r appeared, and the meeting adjovumed. Such was the 
j»“6,i7k. last public act of the church of France, and never certainly 
did it more worthily evince the divine spirit of its faith.^ 

^ From these measures may bo traced the violent ani- 
Ruinoua mosity of the French church against the Revolution, and 
to this cause asexibed the irreligious spirit which in so 
remarkable a manner chai’actorised its progress. The 
clergy being the first class who suffered under the violence 
of popular spoliation, were the first to raise their voice 
against its proceedings, and to rouse a portion of th^^ 
nation to resist its progress ; hence the contending parties 
began to mingle religious rancour with civil dissension. 
In the cities, in the departments, the people wore divided 
between the refractory and the revolutionary clergy ; the 
faithful deemed none of the exercises of I'eligion duly per- 
formed hut by the dispossessed ministers; the democrats 
looked upon these nonjuring ecclesiastics as fanatics, alike 
inaccessible to reason and dangerous to society. The 
clergy who refused the oath composed the most respect- 
able part of this body, as might have been expected from, 
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men wlio rolinqiiislied rank and fortune for the sake of 
conscience. Those who accepted it Avere in pai't dema- 
gogues, whose principles readily succumbed to their ambi- 
tion. The former influenced a large portion of the com- 
munity, especially in the remote and rural districts ; the 
latter were followed by the most influential part of the 
inhabitants, the young, the active, the ambitious. In this 
way the Revolution split the kingdom into two parties, 
who have never ceased to be strongly exasperated against 
each other : the one, those who adhered to the religious 
observances of their fathers ; the other, those who opposed 
them. The latter have proved victorious in the strife, at 
least in France itself; and the consequence has been, that 
irreligion has since prevailed in Franco to an extent 
unparalleled in any Christian state.^ 

This iniquitous measure was speedily followed by 
another, equally alluring in appearance, and attended in 
the end by consequences to public freedom fully as disas- 
trous — ^the abohtion of the right of primogeniture, and 
establishment of the right of equal succession to landed 
property to the nearest of kin, whether in the descending, 
ascending, or collateral line, without any regard cither to 
the distinction of the sexes, or of the full and the half 
blood.* This prodigious change, which laid the axe to 
the root of the aristocracy, and indeed of the whole class 
of considerable landed proprietors in the kingdom, by 

C ividing for the division of their estates on them decease 
ong aU their relations in an equal degi’ee of consan- 
guinity, was at the moment so agreeable to the levelling 
spirit of the times that it met with very little opposition, 
and proved so acceptable to the revolutionary party 
throughout the kingdom that it survived all the other 
changes of the government, and remains the common law 
of inheritance in France at this hour. Napoleon was 

* Soe <^p. JXsy. § 91 et leq,, -vrhere a, aUl account ia given of the Law of 
Suoaceaion introduced on this occasioti, and subsequently adopted in the Code 
Bapoleon. 
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CHAP, compelled to adopt it, under a sliglit modification, into 
tlio code wliich bears Ms name ; and tbougli folly aware of 
Wi. its dangerous tendency in extinguisbing the ai’istocratic 
In 1802. Qjjjy permanent supporters of the 

throne, or the cause of order, ho never felt himself strong 
enough to propose its repeal. Other changes introduced 
by the French Revolution have produced consequences 
more immediately disastrous, none so ultimately fatal to 
the cause of freedom. It provided for the slow but 
certain extinction of that grand and characteristic feature 
of European civilisation, a hereditary and independent 
body of landed proprietors ; removed the barrier which 
alone has been proved by experience to be permanently 
adequate to resist the ambition of the commons, or the 
tyranny of the crown ; and left the nation no elements 
but the burghers in the towns, and the poor and helpless 
iffist Pari P®^ 8 ,nts in the countiy, to resist the encroachments of 
Aim® Bo®*" central power in tho capital, armed, by tho^ sbort- 
•a\ui ifo sighted ambition of tho popular pai’ty, with almost all fcho 
powers in the state.^ 

About the samo period, the clubs of Paris began to 
caubs of assume that formidable influence which they subsequently 
oobmo and exorcised in the Revolution. They consisted merely of 
Mon arch- yoiimtai'y associations of individuals who mot to discuss 
public affairs ; but, from the number and talent of their 
members, they soon became of great importance. The 
most powerful of these was the famous piuh of. tha .T aqo - 
BOTB, w hich, after the translation of the Assembly to 
Paris, rapidly extended its ramifications through the 
provinces, and by the admission of every citizen, india- 
criminately, became the great focus of revolutionary prin- 
ciples. The moderate party , to cou nterba lance its ingu- 
ence, established a new club, enStled "tKe " duj) " of L 7 A 9 , 
at the £eaJ of wJ a^ar^ Chapolier,^ Lafayette, 

and ITa Ro c hefoucafo d. Th gl^tfir a.t. foah prnvnjlai^ fo 
tfc Assei^jL; the. former was the- fevourite of the people. 
Rut as the tendency of all public convulsions is to run 
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into cztremos, from the incessant efforts of tho lower chap. 
classes to dispossess their superiors, and of tho latter to 
recover their authority, thc_moderato dub soon fell into ^70i. 
obscurity j while the Jacobins went on, increasing in 
number .and "energy, until at length it overtiumed the 
government, and sent forth the sanguinary despots who 
established the Reign of Terror. The Royalists in vain 
endeavoured to establish clubs as a counterpoise to these 
assemblies. Their influence was too inconsiderable, their 
numbers too small, to keep aUve the flame ; the leaders of 
their party had gone into exile — ^those who remained 
laboured under the depression inddent to a declining 
cause. A _ club entitled Le Monarchique had some 
success at its first opening ; but its numbers gradually 
fell off, and it at length was dosed by the municipal 
authority, under pretence of putting an end to the sedi- Mig. i,’i2S. 
tious assemblages which it occasioned among the people.^ 

The increasing emigration of the noblesse augmented 
the distrust and susj)icions of the nation. It was openly nopmtme 
annoimced at the Jacobin club that the King was about 
to fly from Paris. The departure of the Princesses 
Adelaide and Victoria, aunts of the King, who had set X^d"8. 
out for Rome, gave rise to a rumour that the whole royal 
family were about to depart; and to such a height did 
the public anxiety rise, that the mob fordbly prevented 
a visit to St Cloud, which the King, whose health was 
now seriously impaired by his long confinement in tho 
Tuileries, was desirous to make. Lafayette, who widied 
to prove the personal liberty of the monarch, endeavoured 
in vain to prevail on his guards to allow him to depart ; 
his orders were disobeyed by his o-wn troops, and openly 
derided by the assembled multitude : " Hold your tongue !” 
they exclaimed, “the King shall not go.” Th e popularitj' 
of this once adored leader was already gone, in con- 
seque nce of a vigorous and successful attack which he had 
made, on the 28th February, on a jbody of rioters who 
had js^ed from the Faubourg St- Antoine, and.vere 
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CHAP, beginuing to demolish the castlo of Vincennes. Disgusted 
at his "want of success ^ith the troops, he resigned the 
1791. command of the national guard, and was only prevailed 
on to resume it by the earnest entreaties of the whole 
regiments of Paris. The Assembly, alarmed at the pos- 
ii°w*’Ti8. sibility of the King’s escaping, passed a decree, declaring 
Amu, that the person of the King was inviolable ; that the con^ 
Hist. Vnrt stitutional regent should bo the nearest male heir of the 
a4. ’ ’ crown ; and that the flight of the monarch should be 
equivalent to his dethronement.^ 

The emigration of the nobility, however, meanwhile 
Continued continuod with unabated violence. The heads of the first 
emigrotion. France repaired to Ooblentz, where a largo 

body of emigrants was assembled; no disguise was 
attempted of their destination ; several young noblemen, 
on leaving the opera, ordered their coachmen to drive to 
that dty. The fever of departoe became so general, 
that the roads leading to the Rhine were crowded with 
elegant equipages, convoying away those who had hitherto 
remained of the noble families of France. They did not, 
as in the time of the Crusades, sell their estates, but 
abandoned them to the first occupant, trusting soon to 
regain them by the sword. Vain hope ! The Assembly 
confiscated their properties ; the republican armies van- 
quished their battalions j and the nobility of France for 
ever lost their inheritances. Vain, frivolous, and self- 
sufficient, the aristocracy at Coblentz had not laid aside 
their character when they left their country ; thofr vices 
were at least as conspicuous in exile as their misfortunes; 
and, declining to avail themselves of the only aid which 
could have retrieved their fortunes, they refiised all offers 
of assistance from the middle ranks of society. They 
“Deux estimable only from the generosity with which they 

3> adhered in its misfortunes to the throne, even when occu* 
S70,37i. pied by a monarch who had done more than any of his 
Liri ** predecessors to humble it in the dust. But they had not 
the capacity requisite for an efficient struggle.® The 
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Prince of Cond^j at tlio head of a bravo band, stationed, chap, 

himself on the Upper Rhino, strangers to the intrigues !! 

that ■were going on, but determined to regain their rights 
by the sword. 

This general defection, which was magnified in the ^ 
revolutionary journals, produced so great an impression, 
that the two royal princesses were arrested on their prinSea. 
journey towards Switzerland, and the Assembly felt the 
utmost difficulty at allowing them to proceed. Mirabeau, 
who was now secretly inclined to the royal party, raised 
his powerful voice to facilitate their departure. “ An im- 
perious law,” exclaimed the Jacobins, “forbids their 
departiu’c.” — “What law 1 ” said Mirabeau. “ The safety 
of the people I” replied Lameth. — “ The safety of the 
people I” rejoined Mirabeau ; “ as if two princesses 
advanced in years, tormented by the fears of their con- 
sciences, would compromise it by their absence or their 
opposition ! The safety of the people I I expected to 
have heard these words invoiced for serious dangers : 
since you act as tyrants in the name of freedom, who ■\rill 44.Ufl.Vjii’. 
hereafter trast your assui-anco Europe will bo sur- 272'. 
prised to learn,” said the Baron de Menou, “ that tho 

7 The best defence of the emigrants that has ever been mode, is that by 
Chateaubriand in his Memoirs: — "A -wortby foreigner by his Sreside, in 
a tranquil state, sure of rising in the morning as safe ns he went to bed in 
the evening, in secure possession of his fortune, with his door weU barred, 
surrounded by friends within and without, will find it no difiicult matter 
to prove, while he drinks a good glass of wine, that the French emigrants 
were in the wrong, and that an upright oitizon should m no extremity desert 
his country. It is not surprising that he arrives at such a conolnsion. He 
is at cose — no one thinks of persecuting him ; he is in no danger of being 
insulted, murdered, or burned in his house, because his ancestor was noble 
— his oonclusions are easily formed. It belongs only to misfortune to judge 
of misfortune; the hardened heart of prosperity cannot enter into the 
delicate feelings of adversity. If we consider oalnity what the emigrants have 
suffered in France, whore is the man now at his ease who oan lay his hand on 
his heart and say, ‘ I would not hove acted ns they did"!' The perseoniion 
oommenced every where at the same time in all its parts, and it is a mistake 
to suppose that diffiirence of political opinion alone was its causo. Were you 
the warmest democrat, the most burning patriot, it was enough that you horo 
a historic namo to subject you to the risk of being prosecuted, burned, or 
hanged, os is proved by the esomple of Lameth and many others, whoso 
properties were had waste, notwithstanding their ardour in defence of the 
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cnAP. Assemblj has hcon occupied during two houi's with Iho 
_ZL_ journey of two old ladies, who prefer hearing the mass at 
^731- Rome to doing so at Paris." The ridicule of the thing at 
length prevailed over the fears of the democrats, and the 
two princesses wore allowed to continue their joiu'noy 
without fuiUrer interruption. 

Those discussions were but the prelude to tho great 
DiaouB^oM question of the law against the emigrants, which now 
aS^tef occupied the attention, not only of the Assembly, but of 
Mwch 1. the clubs in France. Tho project of tho law intro- 
duced by Chapelier, it is said with the humane design of 
preventing its adoption, was marked by undisguised 
severity. It authorised a committee of throe persons to 
pronounce upon refractory emigi-ants the sentence of out- 
lawry and confiscation. A general hoiTor pervaded the 
Assembly at tho cruel proposal, and Mirabeau, taking a 
skilful advantage of the first impression, succeeded in pre- 
venting its adoption. Never was his eloquence more 
powerful, or his influence more strongly displayed, than 
on that occasion, the last on which ho over addressed that 

people in the Constituent AssemWy.” — See CmiBAUBiaAMn’s Memin — Pi'Off 
me/nu, p. 78. 

Abating tho caustio oloquenoe of those romorks, the Btitish hlstoma 
oonnot allo-w thoir justice. The esamplo of the nobility of his awa. oountiy, 
in the disastrous days which succeeded tho passing of tho Bofonn BUI, has 
Uimiahcd him with a doolaivo rofutatiou of them. The Samos of Bristol and 
E'ottinghain proved that danger hod reaohod thoir dwellings as wtil as those 
of the Fronoh nohlossc ; and if th^ had in consequence deserted their couutiy, 
and leagued mth the sti'anger, it is hardly doubtful that siiuilar excesses 
would have laid waste the whole &ir renlm of England. They did not do so : 
they remained at home, braving every danger, enduring every insulin and who 
can over-estimate the influence of su^ moral courage in mitigating the ovils 
which then so evidently threatened their oountry ? The general maa a acros in 
France did not begin till af ter the 10th An gust 1792 ; and yet.tha.vdiale 
nobility had emigrated, and wme. assembled in ma naSng ^owda at Oohlent^ 
before tKe and of 1791. Previous to thTs tbsro had, indeed, "been a vart oatsr 
ISghe^ tiightfal rural disorders, immediately consequent on the abandonment 
of the feudal rights in August 178B ; but these oxoesses had been of short 
duration, and the two lost years of the Oonstituent Assemhly hod been oom- 
parotivoly calm and tronqulL Their emigration was excusable in the autumn 
of 1789 i it was no longer so in the autumn of 1791 ; and the &ightfiil exasge- 
ration of parties which followed, may in a great measure he traced to that 
culpable desertion of their first patriotic duties and unhappy union with 
forci^ armies for the invasion of their oountiy. 
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body. “ Tbo sensation vbick tbo project of ibis la\? lias oiiap. 
excited,” said he, “ proTes that it is worthy of a place in . 

the code of Draco, and that it should neTer be received ^781. 
into the decrees of the National Assembly of France. It 
is high time you should be undeceived ; if you or your 
successors should ever give way to the violent counsels by 
which you are now beset, the law which you now spurn 
will come to be regarded as an act of clemency. In the 
bloody pages of your statute-book, the word death will 
every where be found ; your mouths will never cease to 
pronounce that terrible word ; your statutes, while they 
spread dismay within the kingdom, will chase to foreign 
shores aU who give lustre to the name of Franco ; and 
your execrable enactments will find subjects for execution 
only among the poor, the aged, and the unfortunate. For 
my own part, far from subscribing to such atrocious 
measures, I should conceive myself absolved from every 
oath of fidelity to those who could carry their infamy so 
far as to name such a dictatorial commission. Your 
mm’m urs ai'e unavailing : to please you is my happiness ; 
to warn you, mj duty : tbo popularity wHch I desire is 
not"a "feeble 'twigj fanped by the breath of momentary 
favour ; it is an oak, whose roots are spread in the soil — 
that is to say, fixed on the immutable basis of justice and 
liberty. I understand the vexation of those, who, now so 6™'’ 
ardent, or rather so perfidious, in their love of fr’eedom, 
would be puzzled to tell when it arose in their bosoms.” 

These last words excited a violent murmur among the 
Jacobins. “ Silence those thirty voices !” said Mfrabcau 279.'' 
ima voice of thunder, and the hall was instantly silent.^ 
f With such prophetic truth did this able man foresee 
the result of the violent counsels, and angry passions, ■mJtmn 
which were now beginning to characterise the career of the 
Revolution. He plainly perceived that his popularity was 
on the wane, not because his eloquence was less powerful, 
his arguments less cogent, his energy less commanding, 
than when he reigned the lord of the ascendant, but 
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CHAP, because ho no longer headed the popular movement, and 

now strove to master the passions he had oxoiled among 

1791. the poopl^ Tlio failiu'o of the Duke of Orleans to take 
advantage of the revolt of 6th October, had entirely alie- 
nated him from that pusillanimous leader, and ho sighed 
for the offices and favour of the court. Already tho cry 
had been heard in the sheets, "Grande trahison du Comte 
Mirabeau,” and tho populace followed the career of less 
able but more reckless loaders. tDisgusted with tho fickle- 
ness of the multitude, and foreseeing the sanguinary ex- 
cesses to which they were fast approaching, he had, since 
the beginning of February, made secret advances to the 
constitutional party, and entered into correspondence with 
the King, for the purpose of restraining the finther pro- 
gress of the Revolution.* He received for a short time 
a pension of 20,000 francs, or £800 a-month, first from 
the Comte D’Artois, and afterwards from tho King j but 
it was not continued till tho time of his death, from its being 
found that ho was not so pliant as tlie couit pai’ty expected. . 
He was oven honoured with a private interview with the 
Queen in the gardens of St Cloud, who was with reason 
most anxious to socui'o his great abilities in defence of the 
throne.f Her fascinating manner secured his unsteady 
affections, while the royal bounty provided the supplies for 
his extravagance. His style of life suddenly changed; 
magnificent entertainments succeeded each other in endless 
profusion, and his house resembled rather the hotel of a 


* 1q Uie beginning of Pebmaxy be oponed these concimtinicatioziB by the fol- 
lowing note to K. Ifnlouet, ouo of the Sing’s ministers : — *' Jo suisplua de votre 
ETis qne vons ns ponsoz ; eb qneile que soit TOtre opinion but mon oompto, la 
ntienne n'a jtunais -variS svix Tons. II ost temps qne les gens senses s'approohent 
et s'entendent. Anriez-Tous de la lApngnonoe A Tons trouver aveo moi obez nn 
do Tos amis, H. da Hontmorini Indiqnez-moi le jour, pourvu qne ce soft apr^ 
une a&noe da soir,” — BnsTHAifD ns ir. 17A 

f So charmed was IQiabean with the Queen's manner, that he took leave of 
her with those words, — " * Madame, lorsque votre auguate mdro odmettoit on de 
bes snjeta Al’honnenr d'xme entretion, jamais elle ne le oongddiait sons lui donner 
sa main A boiser.' La Beine prtsenta la sienne. Mirabeau s’inolina ; puis, 
relevant la ttte, 11 dit avoc un acoent pleiu d'Ame et de flertt, — ' Madame; la 
monarchie est sauvAe.' ” — Campab, iL 127 j and Wbbkb, ii, 87. 
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powerful minister, tliaa tliat of the loader of a fierce 
democracy. Yet more venality was not the motive for 
this great chapge : ^ allied himself to the court, partly 
because he sav^ it was the only w'ay to stop the progress 
of the Revolutionpf he took their pensions, because he ^ 
regarded himself as their minister to govern the Assembly; \ 
and he would have rejected with disdain any proposition \ 
to undertake what was unworthy of his character. His ' 
design was to support the throne, and consolidate the con- 
stitution, by putting a stop to the encroachments of the j 
people. With this view, he proposed to establish, in f.Ci^an, 
reality and not in name, the royal authority ; to dissolve «. 
the Assembly, and reassemble a new one ; restore the, ™nt,^ouv. 
nobility, and form a constitution as nearly as possible on ^^2^6 
the English model — a wise and generous object, enter- 
tained at different times hv all the best -friends of free- 2*7. ilac. 
dom in France, but which none wore able to accomplish, Iwig. i. m. 
from the flight of the great and powerful body by whom 
it should have been supported.^ 

The plan of Mirabeau was to facilitate the escape of 
the King fr;om Paris to Oompifegne, or Fontainebleau ; Hi. pUn on 
that he should there place himself under the guidance of 
the able and intrepid M. de BouillA assemble a royal 
army, call to his support the remaining friends of order, 
and openly employ force to stem the torrent. He pledged 
himself for the immediate support of thirty departments, 
and the ultimate adhesion of thirty-six more. Between 
the contending paaties, he flattered himself he should be 
able to act as mediator, and restore the monarchy to the 
consideration it had lost, by founding it on the basis of 
constitutional freedom. “ I would not wish .” said he, in 
a letter to the King, “ to be always employed in th e vast 
work of destruction;\ ‘ai ^ , in truth, his ambition was now 
to rep^ the havoc which he himself had made in the 
social syste^ He was strongly impressed with the idea, 
which was in all probability well founded, that if the King 
could be brought to put himself at the head of the con- 
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oiiAP. stitutioual party, and resist Llio further progress of doino- 
- „ cracy, the country might yet he saved. “You know nob,” 
said he, “ to 'what a degree France is still attached to the 
' King, and that its ideas ai'e still essentially monarchical 
The moment the King recovers his freedom, the Assembly 
ndU he reduced to nothing : it is a colossus with the aid 
of his name : without it, it would be a mountain of sand. 


There will be some movements at the Palais Tloyal, and 
that will be ah. Should Lafayette attempt to play the 
part of Washington, at tho head of the national guard, 
he will speedily, and deservedly, perish,” He rcUed upon 
the influence of the clergy, who wci’o now openly com- 
mitted against the Revolution, with the rm'al population, 
energy and intrepidity of the Queen, as suffi- 
406®*’ Tkt counterbalance all tho consequences of the vacil- 

207 Qur*" Krug. But, ill the midst of these magnifi- 

w designs, he was out off by death. A constitution 

63 .* ’ naturally strong sank under tho accumulated pressure of 

ambition, excitement, and excessive indulgence.^ 


ho gloried in tho name he was to leave. Hearing the 
cannon discharge upon some pubhc event, he exclaimed, 
" I already hear the funeral obsequies of AchiUes — after 
my death, the factions will tear to shreds the remnants of 
the monarchy.” His sufferings were severe at the dose 
of his illness : at one period, when the power of speech 
was gone, he wrote on a slip of paper the words of 
Hamlet, “ To die is to deep.” “ When a sick man is 
given over, and he suffers fnghtful pains, can a fnendly 
physician refuse to give him opium 1 ” My pains are 
insupportable ; I have an age of strength, hut not an iu' 
stant of courage.” A few hours before his death, the 
commencement of mortification relieved his sufferings. 


His doutli. 
April 2, 


vjiis dea th, albeit that of a sceptic, had something in i t 
Bu) 5 Iimor|_ “Ho was no stranger to Iiis approaching dis- 
sOlution ; hut, far from being intimidated by the prospect. 


“ Remove from the bed,” said he, “ all that sad appar 
ratus. Instead of these useless precautions, 
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me mth the perfumes and the flo-wers of spring ; dress chap, 
my hair 'with care ; lot mo fall aslocp amidst the sound 
of harmonious music." He then spoke for ten minutes 1791. 
■with such yivid and touching eloquence, that every one 
in the room was melted into tears. “When I am no 
more," said he, “my worth will become kno-wn. The 
misfortunes which I have held back will then pour on 
all sides upon France ; the criminal faction which now 
trembles before me will be unbridled. I have before 


my eyes unbounded presentiments of disaster. We now 
see how much we erred in not preventing the commons 
from assuming the name of the National Assembly; since 
they gained that victory, they have never ceased to show 
themselves unworthy of it. They have chosen to govern 
the King, instead of governing by him ; hut soon neither 
he nor they will rule the country, but a vile faction, which 
will overspread it with horrors." A spasm, attended with 
violent convulsions, having returned, he again asked for 


laudanum. “When natiu-o,” said he, “has abandoned an 
unhappy victim, when a miracle only could save his Hfe, 
how can you have the barbarity to let him expire on the 
wheell” His feet were already cold, but his countenance 
still retained its animation, his eye its wonted fire, as if 
death spared to the last the abode of so much genius. 
Feigning to comply, they gave him a cup, containing 


’ Clironiqtue 
de FaiU, 3d 
and 4th 
Apnl. 
ffirt. Pntl. 
ix. 386, 389. 
De Stool, i. 
403. Xjw. 
■rill. 183. 
Dumont, 

237, 268. 


what they assured him was laudanum. He calmly drank 


it off, fell back on his pillow, and expired.^ 

was the end of Mirabeau, the first master-spirit 
who arose amidst the troubles of the Revolution, He His cho' 


was upwards of forty years of ago when he entered public 
life ; but his reputation was already great at the opening 
of tile States-general, and he was looked to as the tribune 


who was to support the cause of the people against the 
violence of the crown. Endowed 'with splendid talents, 
but impelled by insatiable ambition ; gifted with a clear 
inteUert, but the prey of inordinate passions ; sagacious 
in the perception of truth, but indifferent as to the ipeans 
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CHAP, by vbicli distmction uras to bo acquired ; without gi’oat 
, informatiou derirod from study, but with an unrirallod 
i 78 i. power of turning what he possessed to the best account ; 
bold in design, but reckless of purpose --\ho affords a 
memorable example of the inefficacy of mere intellectual 
power and resolution to supply the want of moral, or to 
mahe up for the absence of religious feeling. |He was too 
impetuous to mate himself master of any subject; studied 
nothing profoundly, and owed almost aU the writings to 
which his name was attached, and many of the speeches 
which he doliyered, to Dumont and DuroTcrai, who aided 
hint in his herculean labom’s. His chief talent con- 
sisted in a strong and ardent imagination, a nervous elo- 
cution, and an unrivalled power of discerning at once the 
spirit of the assembly which he was addressing, and 
applying the whole force of his mind to the point from 
which the resistance proceeded. Great as his influence 
was in the Assembly, it was less than it would have been, 
but for the consequences of his iiTogular Hfo ; and the 
general belief entertained of his want of principle made 
the league with the court, in the dose of his career, be 
ascribed to venal, when it was rather owing to patriotic 
motives. His inordinate passions cut him short in the 
most splendid period of his career — in the vigour of his 
talents, and the zonith of his power, when ho was about 
to undertake the glorious task of healing the wounds of 
the Revolution. His primary object was to acquire dis- 
jestad : he espoused at first the popular side, because it 

^*^’12?' fairest chance of gaining celebrity ; he was 

'i,i2S.* prepared at last to leave it, when he found ^e gales of 
popular favour indining to others more sangumary, and 
less enlightened than himself.^ 

His death was fdt by aU as a public calamity ; by the 
id amend. people, because he had been the early leader and intrepid 
champion of freedom ; by the royalists, because they 
trusted to h^support against the violence of the demo- 
(sratic paj%r*liR Paris assembled at his funeral obse- 
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quios, wliicli 'were celelirated witihi extraordinary pomp by chap. 
torchlight, amidst the tears of innnmerable spectators. - 
Tventy thousand national guards, and delegates from all 
the sections of Paris, accompanied the corpse to the 
Pantheon, where it was placed by the remains of Des- 
cartes. The cofiSn was borne by the grenadiers of the 
battalion of La Grange-Batelibrc, which he commanded : 
deputations from the sixty battalions of the national , 
guard of Paris, with Lafayette at then' head, joined in the 
procession. The church of St GencYihvc was hung with iHist.Pari. 
black, and the body lowered into the grave at midnight 
amidst ToUeys of musketry. The bones of Voltaire, and 
subsequently those of Rousseau, wore soon after removed 
to the same cemetery ; over the noble portico of which sta^,i.408. 
were inscribed the words — “ Aux Grandes Ames la Patrie 
Reconnoissante.” ^ 

11016 literary and philosophical characters in Paris, who 
had done so much to urge on the tempest of democracy, 
were now hilly sensible of the ung overnable nature of the Se utmLj; 
power which they had excite£j Volney, long one 
Mirabeau’s intimate friends, openly expressed, in his 
caustic way, his sense of the thraldom which tho Assem- 
bly had imposed on itself. “ Can you pretend," said he, 

" to command silence to the galleries 1 Our masters sit 
there ; it is but reasonable they should applaud or censure 
their servants’ speeches.” “I am astonished to hear you," 
said one of the bystanders to the Abb6 Sabatier, who had 
first originated the cry for the Statos-gener^, "rail so . 
violently at an assembly which you had so powerful a 
hand in calling into existence.” — Yes,” replied the abb^, 

“ but they have changed my 'States-general at nurse.” . ^ 

" The States-general, said Mannontel, " always remmd 2so,2S3. 
me of an expression of Madame de Sevign6 — ‘I would 1^’“’ 
admire Provence if I had never seen the Proven 9 aux .’"2 

mS lanthropic ideas meanwhile formed the ruling prin- 
ciples of the ruling party in France. On the 30th May 
a motion was brought forward in the Assembly by Lepel- 
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oiTAP. Icticr St Fai’geau, for tlio entire abolition of tlio pimislx- 
■ ment of death. It proceeded on the report of a conx- 
11791. mitfcee to whom the matter had been x’cfoiTed, which boro, 
DeJtem “ That punishments should ho humane, justly accommo- 
Wyontte' in gi’adation to cxixno, equal towards all citizens, 
punishment exempt from all judicial powcr j ropressivo chiefly by their 
and^RoW prolonged nature and prirationa ; public, and carried into 
roSomt. execution near the places of the exme ; that they should 
improTe the mind of the convict by the habit of labour, 
and decline in seveiity as the period of their termination 
approached," Few probably will dispute that these 
are the proper principles of criminal jurispmdence ; the 
difficulty is to render them effectual in repressing crime. 
But what renders this debate chiefly remarkable, is the 
strong opinion expressed by Robespierre in the course of 
it against the pmishnmt of death. “ The news," said 
he, “ having been brought to Athens that some citizens at 
Argos had been condemned to death, the people ran to 
the temple, and prayed the gods to turn aside the Argives 
from such ciiiel and fatal thoughts. I am about to pray, 
not the gods, but the legislators, who shovdd be the inter- 
preters of tlxo oternal laws which the Deity has imprinted 
in the human heart, to efface from the code of the French 
those hms of blood which command judicial imrders, and 
which our feelings and the new constitution alike repel. 
I undex’take to prove that the punishment of death is 
Hist Pwi unjust ; that it has no tendency to repress 

' crimes ; and that it multiplies offences much more than it 
diminishes them.^ 

“ Before society is formed and the force of law estab- 
lished, if I am attacked, by an assassin or a robber, I must 
kiU him, or I will he killed myself. But in civilised 
society, when the power of all is concentrated against one 
alone, what principle either of justice or necessity can 
authorise the punishment of death 1 A conqueror who 
kills his prisoners in cold blood is justly stigmatised as a' 
barbarian. A grown man who murders a child, whom he 
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can disarm and punish, appears a monster. An accused 
person, whom law has condemned, is neither more nor less 
than a yanquished and powerless enemy ; he is more at 
your mercy than a child before a grown man. In the 
eyes of truth and justice, therefore, those death-scenes 
which are got up with so much solemnity are nothing hut 
base assassinations, solemn crimes, committed not by 
individuals, but by entire nations, and of which every 
individual must bear the responsibility. 

" The punishment of death is necessary, say the par- 
tisans of ancient barbarity ; without it, there can bo no 
adequate security against crime. Have those who say so 
duly estimated the springs which really move the human 
heart 1 Is death the most terrible of all things \ Alas I 
to how many things does the catalogue of human woes 
teU you it is a relief 1 The love of life yields to pride, 
the most injurious of all the passions which sway the 
human heart. It is often sought after as a cessation 
from pain by the lover, the bankrupt, the drunkard. 

pvorwhelming is oppro- 
brium ; the gene ral oipression of public execration. Ho 
' one seeks'i^ as a refuge fromThe ills of life. When the 
legislator can strike the guilty in so many ways, — ^merciful 
yet terrible, bloodless yet efficadous — why should he 
ever recur to the hazard, of a public czecution % The 
legislature which prefers death to the milder chastise- 
ments within its power, outrages public feeling and bruta- 
lises tho minds of the people. Such a legislator resembles 
the camel preceptor w ho, by the frequent use of savage 
punishments, degrades and hardens the mind of his pupil. 
The judgments of human tribunals are never sufficiently 
certain of being based on justice to warrant the inflicting 
of a punishment which can never be recalled,” (|Jhe 
Assembly, however, was not carried away by this^to- 
quent reasoning, but decreed that the punishment of 
death should be preserved, but should be inflicted only 
by beheading without any previous tort*rci^ 
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^ Hut. Fall. 
X. 69. 
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CHAP. Tl\o death of Miraboau did not ari'cst the plans which 

! — ho had formed for the escape of tho King, Ilis state 

1781. of thraldom was too ohvions to bo disguised : cocrcod at 
D«s|msof every stop by hostile gnai’ds, deprived of the liberty of 
oven, visiting his own palaces ; restrained by the mob, 
jwhom even Lafayette could not control ; without power, 
jwithout money, without consideration, it was more mock- 
jery to talk of the throne as forming a constituent pai’t 
/of the government. The experiment of constitutional 
monarchy had been tried and failed ; the president of a 
^ republic would have had more real authority : his palace 
iwas nothing but a splendid prison. M. de Bouill^ was 
the person on whom the royal family depended in their 
distress, and Bretouil the counsellor who directed their 
steps. The noble and intrepid character of the former, 
and the great reputation he had acquired by the successful 
suppression of the revolt at Nancy, as well as his position 
in command of the principal army on the frontier, natu- 
rally suggested him as the person to prepare tho means 
of escape. For some tune past he had arranged every 
thing for this purpose ; and, under cover of a military 
movement on the frontier, had drawn together the most 
faithful of his troops, to a camp at Montmedy. Betach- 
ou V 63 along the road to protect the journey, 

1 .^ Mg. il under the pretext of securing the safe passage of tho mili- 
287. ' tary chest, containipg a considerablo treasure, which was 
expected from Paris.^ 

M. de Bonilla’s dispositions to receive and protect the 
de august fugitives had been made with his wonted ability, 
had beeu submitted to aud approved of by the King, and 
“jotSey. promised entire success. Forty hussars of Lauzun, under 
M. Boudet, an approved RoyaHst, received orders to pro- 
ceed on the June to St Menehonld, and early on 
the following morning to Pont de SommeviUe, on the 
road to OhMons, and await there the King’s coming up 
from Paris — escort him to St Menehonld, and return 
after depositing the royal family, to SommeviUe, and 
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allow no one to pass tlie bridge for eighteen hours. The chap. 
Due de Choiseul and M. de Goguelat, of the itai major, 
who were both known to their majesties, and were in the i79i. 
seci’et, were to accompany this detachment. M. Dan- 
doins, captain of the royal dragoons, was to bo at St 
Menehould on the 20th, and escort the carriage with 
his troops to Clermont, where a hundred dragoons of 
the regiment of Monsieur, and sixty of the royal dra- 
goons, under Count Charles de Damas, were to be on the 
19 th, and accompany the royal carriage to Varennos, 
where sixty hussars of Lauzun’s regiment were to be sta- 
tioned. Since the 19fch a hundred hussars of the same 
regiment were at Dun, which lay on their road to the 
Meuse — arery important station, on account of the bridge 
over that river, and the narrow street which leads to it. 

At Mouza, a little village between Dun and Stenay, M. 
de Bouill^ stationed fifty horsemen of the regiment Royal 
Allemand, who could bo entu-ely relied on j while that 
devoted chief himself was to be with the remainder of 
the regiment between these two towns, ready to give 
orders and succour any point which might require it. 

M. de Q-oguelat himself was previously instructed to re- 
connoitre the whole road to Paris, and repaii’ there in ^ 
person to infom the King of the whole details of the ’ 
road and arrangements, which he did to their majesties’ 2 Sfi. 
entire satisfaction.^ 

Every precaution on their side had been taken by the 
royal family to secure their departure from Paris under Pi^anl- 
feigned names, and with the most profound secresy. pS»for 
They committed, however, one grievous mistake. A 
military gentleman of known courage had been selected 
by M. de Bouilld to accompany the royal fugitives in the 
carriage, and take the general charge of the expedition; but 
Madame do Tom-zel insisted that she should not be sepa- 
rated from the children — no precedent could be found for 
their traveUmg without their gouvememte, and she ac- 
cordingly took the place of the soldier. It was at first 
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CHAP, proposed tliat the Princess Elizabeth, the Dauphin, and 
his sister, should proceed scparatolj to Flandoi*s — and 
1791. tho Queen waaTnly supported this plan : but nothing 
could bring the King to sever himself from his children, 
to whom lie was tenderly attached. Tho event proved 
that the Queen was right. Monsieur, his brother, with 
Madame, who sot out at the same time, amved safe at 
Brussels. Passports were obtained for the royal family 
under feigned names : Madame de Toimel, the governess 
of the children, was the Baronne de Koi’flF; the Queen 


was her gomemmte ; the King her vdet de chemhre ; 
the Princess Elizabeth, a young lady of the party ; 
the Dauphin and the Duchess d’Angoul^me, the two 
daughters of the Baroness, under the names of Ameha 
and Aglae. Three gardes du corps, under feigned 
names, wore to accompany the carriage ; two seated on 
the outside, ono riding as a courier to provide horses. 
An unlucty accident, arising from the illness of the 
Dauphin’s maid, who was a faithful Eoyalist, which had 
occasioned another, who had a leaning to tho Bevolu- 
tion, to take her place, caused the departure, after every 
thing bad been arranged for the 39 th at midnight, to 


Bouffls, delayed until the 20th at the same hour ; but M. 

H. Bouhle was warned of tho change, and the detach- 

ments on the road were kept back accordingly.^ The 
I'nacheMe important duty of driving the canuago which was first to 
convoy the royal fugitives from Paris was intrusted to 


the tried fidelity of M. de Persen,* a gallant Swedish 


* If. La Qomta da Faisaa a young Swadisli ooblemaii of Ugh. tunk, 
elegaat figma, ond a Tery romantio (dtacocter, frho, When in Pntnoe Bsraral 
years before, bad been. tnu<^ at TersaiUes, and admitted to the Queen's pil- 
Tate circle at Tijanou, for -whom he ooncerred on ardent, but re^eoisSil and 
distant admiiation. This feeling, as is generally the case with profound 
atiabhinents in generous minds, was increased by absence, and wrought up to 
a devout wotdiip by the misfortunes in wbloh the rosral fiiimly of SVanoo was 
involved. Bia bMU. end. address were well known ; and when the attempt to 
escape was resolved on, the Queen, with the instmoUve knowledge of women, 
where they have awakened a real attachment, and on whom in a crisis they 
may x^, immediately suggested him os the person who was to take charge 
of their fight from. Pans: a perilous commission, which he at once and 
honouiably accepted.— See hijusima, Shtaite da CHirmdlm, i. 08. 
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nobleman, ’^^bom tbe Queen, from confidence in his chap, 
fidelity, had suggested for the Wardens charge, and \rho, 
on being informed of her choice, instantly repaired from 
Spreden, -where he -was at the time, to peril his life in 
performing the duty assigned to him. 

Their design, kno-wn to fe-w, -was betrayed by nono ; 
their manner indicated more than usual confidence ; and Ptos ofthe 
at length, on the 20th June, at eleven at night, the junaso. 
King, -with the Dauphin and the Duchess d’Angoul^me, 
the Princess Elizabeth, and Madame de Tourzel, after sup- 
ping quietly, succeeded in reaching in disguise a carriage 
on the Quay des Th^tres, The Dauphin -was disguised in 
giiTs clothes, and in the highest spirits; he said they 
■were going to play a comedy, as they were in strange 
dresses. Having got into the carriage, he soon fell fast 
asleep. The Queen, who set out with a single atten- 

dant to avoid sinspicion, had nearly betrayed their design. 

Both being ignorant of the streets of Paris, they lost 
their way, and accidentally met the carriage of Lafayette, 
which Wy only avoided by concealing themselves -under 
the colonnade of the Louvre. At length, after having 
wandered as far as the Rue du Bac beyond the Pont 
Royal, they reached the trembling fugitives on the quay, 
and instantly set out, diuven by M, de Eersen, in the 
carriage provided for them on the road to Montmedy 
and ChMons, They passed the barrier without being 
discovered, and reached Bondy in safety, when the chi- 
valrous M. de Eersen, overjoyed at the success, kissed the 
hands of the King and Queen, and took his departure. 

They there entered a berlino which was ready harnessed 
by M. de Eerson’s care, while the suite got into a cabriolet 
and proceeded on their journey with post horses, which 
were ordered along the road by a courier in advance. 

Nearly an hour was unhappily lost, by an accident to 
one of the trams of the royd carriage, which required to 
be repaired at MontmiraU between Means and Ch&lons.r 
But still there was no obstruction offered, and the 
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CHAP, Queen, ororjoyod at sudi good fortune, said on entering 

: — the latter town, “We ai’e saved.” The success of thou* 

1781- enterprise appeared certain. But the distance from 
the capital, and the near approach of the royal coi’ps 
under Boiulld, occasioned a fatal relaxation in their 
precautions. The King delayed too long on the road, 
and had the imprudence to show himself publicly at 
Ch&lons, where he was recognised by some persons, who, 
however, had the humanity to teep the secret. Many 
j even offered up prayers for his success. The expected 
Vm^m <i®^a'Citi3aent, however, was not found at the bridge of 
” Sommeville, and the carriage proceeded unattended to 
D’Angou- St Menehonld, the next stage, where the postmaster, 
Drouet, was struck by the resemblance of his countenance 
a. ^<0 the engraving on the assignat. The ages, the number 
vw .‘248 the royal family, confirmed him in his suspicions, and 
B^u6 * carriage had departed he sounded the alarm, 

and despatched one of his friends on a swift horse to 
Thfi. 288 . ■ cross tho coimtry, and intercept him at the succeeding 
post of Varonnes.^ 

It is painful to reflect on tho number of accidents 
Foumefto which, by a strange fatality, combined to ruin tho onter- 
prise at tho very moment when its success seemed certain. 
StS The officer in command at St Menohould, who had loft 
S*ditto SommeviUe an hour before the King came up, and re- 
ii«o»ny. turned to his quarters there, observing the motions of 
Drouet, sounded his trumpets to saddle ; but the national 
guard surrounded the stables, and prevented the dra- 
goons from mounting their horses. An intrepid sergeant, 
whom he despatch^ on the footsteps of the emissary, 
with the design, if he proved what he suspected, of shoot- 
ing him, though he got sight of Drouot's messenger, lost 
him again in a wood. The officer commanding the 
detachment at Olermont no sooner heard of the arrival 
of the royal carriages than he mounted his horse, and 
commanded his men to follow; but a rumour of the 
quality of the fugitives had got abroad, and they refused 
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to obey. At Varennes, -whore they arrived at eleven at chap. 
night, by a still more deplorable fatality, the post-horses - 
were waiting for the King at the further end of tho town, 
not at the place which had been agreed on ; and when 
the carriage stopped, sixty hnssara, under the command of 
a young Royalist of&cer, were in the town, but at its 
further end. The royal family were seized with con- 
sternation at finding neither relays of horses, nor a guard 
of soldiers. Had the King, or his courier, do Valory, 
been informed of tho change of the place where the relay 
of horses was placed, they would have been saved, for 
when they arrived at Varonnes it was near midnight, there 
were scarce any persons in the streets, and Drouet did not 
arrive for an hour after.* Such was tho anxiety of the 
Queen, that she went herself, from door to door, inquiring 
for the horses. In vain they urged the postilions to pro- 
ceed ; the obstinate men delayed their journey for some 
hoiu’s, till Drouet, who had now arrived, had time to 
rouse the national guard, and banucade a bridge at the 
eastern side of the town, over which the road passed. 

When the horses at length were got, and they arrived at 
the bridge, the two gardes du coTys who were seated on 
the firont of the carriage prepared their arms to force a 
passage ; but the King, finding his progress opposed by 
a considerable force, and tho muskets of the uation^ iLam giat. 
guard presented at the carriage, commanded them to 
submit. The royal fugitives were seized, and reconducted 
by the armed multitude to the post, from whence informa- su Voyage a 
tion was immediately despatched with tho important in- 
teUigence to Paris.^ 

* " Ooguelat avait doim$ tout le pltm au Boi, qui lui avait rafhit Ba lefou, 

Louis ZVI,, qui aToit uuo ezeeUente mtooiro, la T£p6ta mot pour mot au 
oouxrier, de Yeloiy : illui dlt qu'il trouyeroit das cheTaux at ditachement 
oimt la yille do YaconneB. Or, Qoguelat lea prit aprii, at U oublia da prSvenir 
le B(n de oe ohaugement au plan oouTenu. Cela perdit tout. H paaaa une 
domie-lieure 3, csherclier dau8 leattuSbrea, il frapper aux portae, fidre layer dea 
gens endormia. Le relsia pendant ce tema tiait, do I’autre cAt6 de la ville, tenu 
prit par deux jaunea gene, I’lm Sla de H. de Boudli ; ila avaient I'ordre de ne 
paa bouger, pour ne djonuer auoun iTeil." — ^H ioheuji, Mvstain de la Sivohttiiya) 
ii. 506) 607. 
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Moanvirliilo tlio dragoons from St MonoUonld arrived, 
and wore soon followed by thoso of Lauzun, who ranged 
themselves round the royal party. Tho mayor, named 
Sansso, approached the carriage when it was brought 
back, and insisted on seeing tho passports. Those •wore 
immediately sho'wn, and proved onthely correct; but 
Drouet still maintained that they ■were the royal family, 
observing, ” If you are strangers, as you say, ho'W have 
you sufficient authority to order up the dragoons 'who 
awaited you at St Monehould ; how are you smTounded 
by those of Lauzun 1” Sausse then approached, and 
said in a low voice to the King, “ The report is spread 
abroad that we have the happiness to possess the King 
and his family. The tocsin sounds ; the concourae of 
people from the country ■will soon be immense. To avoid 
the chance of a tumult, I have the honour of offering my 
house as a place of safety.” The ICing, knowing that 
BouiU4 was not far distant, doomed it prudent to accept 
tho oflbr, and taking liis childi’cn by the hand, ontorod 
tho house, followed by tho Quoon and Madame Eliza- 
beth. Their anxiety was extreme : in speechless sus- 
pense they listened for tho joyful sound of BouiH^’s dra- 
goons, who would at once have effoctod their doliveranco. 
But not a sound was heard savo the increasing murmur 
of the mob in tho street. Meanwhile, the perfidious 
Sausse suiTounded the quarter where the hussars and 
royal family were "with national guards, and wrote off 
to the municipalities of Clermont and Verdun, with 
information that the royal family were arrested, and 
urging them to send Iheir national guards to aid in 
detaining them, which they instantly did. On tho other 
side, the officer in command of the hussars of Lauzun 
left Varennes to inform M. do BouiH^ of what had hap- 
pened ; and the royal family, in the deepest anxiety, 
sat up all night. Towards morning, seeing M, de 
Bonilla had not arrived, he revealed his quality to the 
mayor, as Marie Antoinette did to his wife. " I am 
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your King,” said he, “ placed in the capital in the midst chap. 
of poniards and bayonets ; I am going to seek for my 
faithful subjects liberty and peace. Yes, my friend, it is 
your King -who is in your pbwer : it is your King vho 
implores you not to betray him to his most cruel enemies. ’ 

Ah 1 save my "wife, my children : fly \rith us : I will vSel” 
make your fortune, and your town second to none in the ^7 
kingdom.” But all entreaties were in vain, and the stern y- ^63, 266 . 
republican refused to allow them to proceed on their 
jornmoy, at least till morning. ^ 

At length the detachments fi’om SommeviUe arrirod, ^ 
under M. Choiseul and Goguelat, and M. de Damas neis&r- 
with those from Olermont. In spite of the menaces of tmned tiU 
the national guards, they peneti’ated into the town, and fe^^pot 
di'ew up opposite the house where the King was. M. 
de Damas entered the building, and in a whisper entreated 
the King to take a decided part ; but he, looking at his 
wife and children said he could not, adding, “Abl if 
they were not with me.” The officers, finding that the 
carriage way out of Varennes was barricaded at the 
bridge to tiio eastward, and impassable, suggested that the 
King and Queen, with the rest of the Royal family, should 
mount on horseback, and make their way, siuTounded 
by the dragoons, across the fords of the little river, with 
which they were acquainted. The Queen referred it to 
the^dng: but he rejected the proposal, saying, "Who 
can be sure that a stray shot may not kill the Queen, or 
my sister, or children? Let us consider the matter 
calmly ; the municipality do not refuse to let me pass, 
they only ask mo to wait tiU morning. Yotmg Bouilld 
set out at midnight to inform his father, who is at Stenay, 
of our arrival. It is only eight leagues, two or thi-ee 
hours’ march, from hence. Assuredly M. de BouiUd will 
be here by the morning ; then, without danger, without 
violence, we may pursue our journey.” He little thought 
how dangers were thickening around him.* Upon this, 

* JIiOHELET, Sistwre de laR(%olutum, ii. 616. 
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OHAP. M. do Goguolat in despair wnt to tlao "window, and 

: — endeavoured to ronao tlxo dragoons to declare for the 

King ; kit they Lad boon for tLe most part made drunk 
k by tbe citizens, and answered all Lis appeals by cries of 

“ Vive la Nation I" Seeing this Le went down, singly, to 
strive against tLe crowd wLo siuTOimdcd the Louse ; and 
in a struggle with tLe major of the national guard, Le 
was pierced by two balls, wLicL caused Lim to fall from 
Lis Lorse. About tLe same time tLe dragoons came up 
from Dun ; but, by this time, tLe streets were barricaded, 
and the commanding officer, witL tLe utmost difficulty, 
obtained liberty to penetrate alone to tbe King, Shortly 
after, the two aides-de-camp of Lafayetto arrived from 
Pai-is, with orders to arrest and bring Lack the fugitives. 
— “ Thus M. de Laf^ette,” said the King, “ arrests me 
lOhoiiroi, a second time." — ‘^e Las nothing^ but tho United 
BouiU6?‘ States in his head,” replied tho Queen ; " he will soon 
see what a French Republic's.”' Requesting thon to 
decree of the Assembly, sho road it and throw 
Ub’ 'f 2 w bod whore tho dauphin and 

267.' ’ ’ his sister, in a tranquil sloop, lay locked in each other’s 
arms.i 

During the whole of this fatal night M. do BouiUd 
Arrest if was on horsebuck, under the walls of Stenay, anxiously 
rad u?®’ expecting tho anival of the King. Informed at four in 
the morning of tho arrost at Varennes, he ordered the 
regiment of Royal AHemand, on which he could rely, 
and which lay in that town, to sound to horse ; but 
though they had received directions to be ready to start 
at daybreak, they took three quarters of an Lour before 
they left the town. In vain he sent his son five times 
to quicken their movements. When they did come, he 
informed them of what had happened, read to the troops 
the King’s order to escort him, and do every thing for 
the safety of the royal family, and asked the men if 
they woidd deliver their sovereign. The brave Germans 
answered with the acclamations of honest hearts ; and 
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he instantly gave a lonis to each man, and set off -ffith ohap, 
all possible expedition for Varennes. But it was fire ■ . 

o’clock before he was in motion, and the distance to that 
place was twenty-six miles of a hilly road. He arrived 
there at a quarter past nine : it was too late. An 
hour before, the royal family had sot off, under a strong 
guard, on the road to the capital ; and the horses of the 
German regiments were so totally exhausted by the 
exertions they had made, that fturther pursuit was im- 
possible. With inexpressible anguish M. de Bouill^ was 
compelled to renounce an object so long the dearest wish 
of his heart, and doomed soon to witness the succession 
of unfortunate events which consigned this virtuous 
monarch to prison and the scaffold. If the officers at 
Vai'ennes had sent off instantly on the arrival of the 
royal family to M. de Bouilld, if the orders to start at 
daybreak had been obeyed by the regiment of Royal 
AUemand, the troops could have gone the twenty-six 
miles between four in the morning and eight, and he 
might have been there an hour sooner — in time to have 
delivered the royal family, saved the Revolution from v, ass, arc. 
its greatest crimes, changed its character by averting tho 
war, and altered the fate of Europe.^ 

Various accidents, doubtless, contributed to disconcert 
this well-combined enterprise ; but they might all hare Beaicsasen 
been surmounted save for the treachery or disgi’acefol 
irresolution of the royal troops at Varennes, who 
volted against their faithfrd officers, and the officious 
zeal with which tho nationalguard assembled to prevent the 
escape of their sovereign. History can supply no ground for 
pardon for such conduct. Patriotism cannot excuse the 
citizens, who sought to consign a virtuous monarch and 
his innocent family to the scaffold. Honour blushes for 
the soldiers, who forgot their loyalty amidst the cries of 
the popxilace, and permitted their sovereign, the heir of 
twenty kings, to be dragged captive from amidst their 
armed squadrons.'^ The warmest friend nf t.- 
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CIIA.P. We a spart of luimanity iu lus bosom, tlio most ardent 
republican, if not steeled against every sentiment of lion- 
1791. our, must revolt at such baseness. Britain may u^oll 
exult at the different conduct Tybich bor people exhibited 
r to tbob’ fugitive monarebs under tbo same circumstances, 
and contrast Tvith tbo arrest of Louis at Varonnes, tbo 
fidelity of tbe vrestern counties to Cbarlos IT. after the 
battle of Worcester, and tbo devotion of tbe Scotch High- 
landers to tbe Pretender after tbe defeat of OiiUodeu.* 
Nor vras this treachery mtbout its appropriate punishment. 
On that day tventy-four years finm tbe one on vbicb the 
lawful sovei’cign of France bad been arrested at Vareimes, 
Napoleon, tbeadored chief of tbe Revolution, wascompeUed 
to sign bis final abdication at Paris, and to leave Franco, 
defeated and humiliated, to bear tbo yoke of tbe stranger .f 
Paris was in tbe utmost consternation when the escape 
Ooni^W of the King was discovered. Tbo public joy was propor- 
tionally gi’oat when the intoUigonco of Ms arrest was 
teSTs, I’cccivod. Throe commissioners, Pdtion, Latonr Mau- 
t)ourg, uud Bamavo, wore despatched to roconduct tbo 
prisoners to Paris. They mot them at Epoimay, and 
travelled with them to tbe Tuilcrics, During tbo 
jouniey, Barnavc and Petion wore in the carriage with 
tbe King and Queen ; and tbo difference in tbo cbai'acter 
of these two men was soon apparent. Tbe Queen, per- 
ceiving from tbo manners and conversation of Bainave 
that be was a person of generous feeling and enlightened 
intellect, conversed openly with him, and produced an im- 
pression on bis mind which was never afterwards effaced. 
His attentions to her were so delicate, and bis conduct 
so gentle, that she assured Madame Oampan on her 
return, that she forgave him aU tbe injuries be bad 
inflicted on her family — an indulgence which she could 

* The seoret of CSiiurlos Edward’s place of oonooolmo&t was iatnieted to 
anoTO iiwo Ruadrod peraous, most of theiu in the very poorest cirmunstaiioeB. 
{£30,000 was offered for his apprehe&sioiij cooftscatloti. and death pronoimoed 
against his adherents : yet not ono Highlander was fiiithlesa to his prince. 

.j. On 21st (Fane ISIS. 
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not extend to tlio many nobles 'wbo bad betrayed tbo 
throne by joining the popular cause. Potion’s conduct, 
on the other hand, was so gross, and his manners to the 
illustrious'CaptiTOS so insolent, that it was with difficulty 
that BamaTO could restrain his indignation. He be- 
hayed to tlie princesses of the royal family in a Avay, 
■which scarcely any ill-bred tradesman would do to a com- 
mon female of liis acquaintance.* A poor curate 
approached the carriage to address the King : the mob 
who Bun’ounded it instantly fell upon him, threw him on 
the ground, and were on the point of putting him to 
death. “ Tigers ! ” cried Barnave, " have you ceased to 
bo Frenchmen 1 Calling yourselves brave, have you 
become assassins " The difference between the con- 
stitutionalists and democrats was already greater than 
between the former and the throne. From that time 
forward the Queen intrusted her cause to his cai’e more 
than to any other man in the Assembly.^ 

The barbarity of the people was singularly evinced 
diuing the jovuney back to Park The two body-guards 
who had perilled their lives in the service of their sove- 
reign were chained on the outside of the carriage; 
peasants, armed with scythes and pitchforks, mixed with 
the escort, uttering the bitterest reproaches ; and at each 
village the municipal authorities assembled to vent their 
execrations upon the fallen monarch. Unable to bear 
such inhuman conduct, the Count de Dampierro, a noble- 

* “La famine royale sentit qu'eUo conqnis Barnaye, dans cotte d£- 
route de taut d’ospirancea. Ce fUt ce qui pordit sa vie, moia ce qui gnmdit 
ba tn&noirc. H u’oroit jusque-lil qu’ 61oqucnt ; il montra qn'il dtait 
eensiblo. Potion, au eoutraire, resta froid comms un aoctaire et i-ude comme im 
paryonu: il offeota avec la famine royale une brusque familiontd; U mongoa 
deyaut la Boine, ct jeta lea €coroes de fruits par la portldre, ou iiaquo d' en 
BouUler le visage m6me du Boi ; quaud Hadome Blisabotli lui versoit du viu, 
il relerait eon yetro, sons la remoicior, pour lui montrer qu'il on avint oases. 
Ijouia XVT. lui ayont demand^ s'U itait pour la ^stSmo dea deux obambras ou 
povir la republique. — 'Je Bends pour la republique,’ rdpondit Pdtiou, 'at je 
croyoia men pays asaez mtr pour oette forme de gouveruement.' Le Boi, 
offens^ ne rdpondit pas, et ne profdra plus une seule parole juaqu' 4. Paria."— 
Laiubtinb, Mitoire do Qkondms, i. 1S3, IBi, 
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CHAP, man inhabiting a chateau ncaj the voad, approached to 
- ■ kiss the hand of the ICing. He was instantly pierced by 

1791* seyeral balls from the escort, his blood spidnklod tho royal 
carriage, and Ms remains were torn to pieces by tho 
savage multitude. Notwithstanding those atrocities, tho 
King conversed with Bamavo and Latoui’ Mauboiu'g 
with such judgment and bcnovolonco on his views of the 
kingdom and constitution, that they wore often melted 
tears, and bitterly lamented the part they had taken 
|iisiu.i6o, in the Revolution. "How often," says Thiers, “would 
factions the moat opposite be reconciled, if they could 
meet and read each other's heart 1"^ 

During the first transports of alarm and indignation, 
UniTOTOi Lafayette was nearly murdered by the populace of Paris, 
tiroiSia SO general was the belief that the royal family could not 
have escaped without his connivance. The aide-do-camp 
whom ho had despatched on the first alarm on the road 
to Varennes, narrowly escaped tho same fate. ITad he 
been killed, tbo royal fugitives would have still boon at 
Varennes when M. da Bouill^ aanvod, and all thoh sub- 
sequent misfortunes bavo been avoided. An immense 
crowd assembled round tho Tuilerios on tho fii’St rumour 
that tho royal family had escaped : the Palais Royah the 
Place de Grhve, were crowded. At ten, tho discharge of 
throe guns from tho municipality announced tho event : 
that body declared its sittings permanent, as did the 
Assembly and Jacobin dub. No more decisive evidence 
could be afforded of the extent to which tho King and 
royal family had been kept enthralled, than the universal 
consternation which followed their escape. All business 
was at a stand. Agitated crowds assembled in every 
street ; the public anxiety for news was indescribable. 
An immense mob inundated the Tuileries, ransacked the 
private apartments of the King and Queen, and were 
astonished to find no instruments of torture, or prepara- 
tions for massacring the people in them. The national 
guard all assembled at their rallyiag points. The brewer 
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Saaterre beaded tbe pikemen of the Fauboui’g St Antoine : oiiap, 
one ■would bave tbongbt, from tbe preparations, that . 
Europe in arms was approaching tbe capital — ^not an 
unarmed monarch, with his ■wife and children, flying fi’om 
it. But, meanwhile, the sldlful leaders of the Revolution 


were not slow in tmning to the best account tins unex- 
pected event, and the public vehemence which had ensued 
from it. I The club of the OordeHers passed a resolution, 
that thel National Assembly had enslaved France by 
declaaing the crown hereditary, and demanding the 
immediate abolition of royalty ; the J acobins unanimously 
summoned Lafayette to attend at their bar, to answer 
the interrogatories of Danton, and took an oath to defend 
Robespierre, who declai’ed his life in danger. Tbe name 
of the King was generally effaced on all signs and monu- 
ments; Marat announced in bis journal that a generalinsui'- 
rection was indispensable ; that in a few days, the sangui- 
nary monarch would return at the head of a numerous 
army, and a hundred guns, to destroy the city by red-hot 
shot ;* and Frdron thundered in the Oraiew du Pevph 
against the infamous Queen, who united the profligacy of 
Messalina to the bloodthirstiness of the MedicL^t j 
In the midst of this general effervescence, tbe Assembly 
took more efficacious measures to seize the reins of tbe 
executive power, and prevent, by every possible means, 
the escape of the royal fugitives from the kingdom. 
Couriers were instantly despatched in all directions to tbe 
departments, ordering the municipalities and national 
guards to arrest aU kaveUers, and, above aU, to allow nono 
to leave the kingdom; a letter, which proved to be a 
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* "Une insurrection, gdndrele peat senlo saurer la Bdpublique. Bans qu^l* 
qnea jours Louis XVI., repranant le ton d’un despote, s'aTancera eontre voa 
murs, 4 la t6te de tous les fugitUs, de tous les mdeontens, ot des Idgions Autri. 
chiennos ; cent bouohes 4 feu menaoeront d'abattre votre vUla 4 boulets rouges, 
siTonsfEiiteB la moindio resistance; los dormins populoires eeront trainlis dans 
les caohots." — M aiut, L'Ami in, PeupU, 21 Mm, 1701. 

t "n est parti ce roi imbioile, ce roi poijuro, cette reine sc616rate, qui r$unit 
la lubricitS de Kessaline 4 la soif du song qui diyoisit liddicis. Eeunne 
exdorable, Fuiie de la Prance, o’est toi qui dtais I’iline da oomplot I” — Palbioir, 
BOrtrfeW dm Penile, No. 46, 22 Mm tYfti 
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CHA.P. forgery, was publisliod in tlie name of tho Queen, in wliicli 
- it vas announced, that they ■were proceeding to Flanders, 
and expressing violent intentions on thoir return ; and a 
real address to the French people left by Louis, contain- 
ing the reasons for his departure, couched in simple and 
touching terms. After recapitulating the sacrifices ho had 
made for the public good, the violence to which he had 
been subjected, and the thraldom in which he had so long 
been kept, he declared that he had no intention of quit- 
ting the kingdom, and only desired to regain his personal 
freedom, in order to be able, unrestrained, to carry into 
eflbct his wishes for the restoration of liberty in France, 
and the formation of a constitution.'*^ In answer to this, 
the Assembly published a counter address, in which they 
justified their conduct in every particular, and called upon 
the nation to rally round the representatives of the people. 
But, meanwhile, they assumed to themselves the whole 
executive government of the state, and commenced their 
duties in the most effective of all ways, by ordering 
sis. i>c- ’ the national guards throughout the whole kingdom to be 
23. Deox put m a statc of activity, and the departments of the 
losriaa whole northern and eastern departments to place theirs 
on permanent duty.^ 

At length the captives entered Paris. An immense 

* Louis dwelt, in this proclamiition, in on ospeoiid manner, on the personal 
thraldom in which he had hcen kept, and the action of the Jaoohiu dnhs, 
which hod come entirely to supersede thegovenunent. "Toutes las machina- 
tions,’’ says he, '' ttoient dirigies oontre le Eoi et la Eoine. O’est aux soldats 
des Gardes Fran 9 aises et & la Garde B'ationale Farisienne q[ue la garde du Eoi 
a its confiSe soua les ordrea de la IdunioipcQitt de Paris, dont'le commandant- 
gtnSral reL&ve. Le Eoi s'est oinsl tu prisonnier dans ses propros Stats. . . . 
La forme du gouTememont ost snrtout 71010080 par deux causes : rAssemhlSe 
exc&de los homes da see pouvoiis en s’occupant de la juetioe et de I'administrar 
non de l'iat6riaur; eUe excrce par ses comitts le plna barbore de tous les 
despotlsmes. E est itabll des ossooiations connues sous le nom des Amis de 
la ConsUtation, (Jaooliiui,) qm o&ent des eoiporations infinimontplnB danger- 
euses quo los andennea; eUes exercent une influence teUement pr^ond£rante 
quo tous les corps, sans en oxcepter I’AsBemblte Rationale, ne font lien que 
par lour ordre. PranfaiB, est-co lit oe que tous entendios en envoyont tos 
lepritentana 1 Disirlesryoua que Ze deymtime (les (Ms remplooltt la monarohio, 
soua Iftquelle le royaume a prospirS pendant quatorze cents ans V — ^Loms 
Peaple JFmtf(tis, 20 Jiisa 1T91; Sistmre P<a'lmml(>iire, x. 272, 278. 
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crowd was assembled to witness their return, who recciyed chap. 
them in sullen silenco. The national guai’d nowhere pre- 
Bcnted arms ; threatening and frightM cries wore heard wsi, 
from the multitude ; the people, without uncovering them- 
selves, gazed upon theii- victims. The appearance of the 
Queen excLtod general surprise : her hair had all turned Ms. 
gray, in some places white, during the anxieties of that 
dreadful journey. It required the utmost efforts of 
Latour Maiibourg and Barnave to prevent the two faith- 
ful body-guards from being murdered on the stairs of the 
Tiulerics. Opinions were much divided at Paris upon 
the consequence of the seizure of the royal family : the 
demomats openly rejoiced in the re-establishment of their 
power over them ; the humane were ah'oady tenified by 
the prospect of the fate which to ah. appearance awaited 2^* Jum!’ 
them ; the thoughtful were embarrassed as to how they were 
to be disposed of. In truth, however, after they wore go™“’482 
fah-ly gone, although the mob thirsted for vengeance, and 
were in the greatest agitation at the thought of the escape g 
of the royal fugitives, few of the mon of any consideration 285.''^' ’ 

in Pai'is were anxious for their aixest.^ 

The leaders of the popular party were rejoiced at the 
near prospect of a republic^ which the King’s flight viOTreiftha 
afforded : the constitutionalists, in good faith, desired to 
see him established at Montmedy, and emancipated from 
the state of thraldom in which he had so long been held 
by the populace. Many of the royalista were not dis- 
pleased at the abandonment of the hdm by a sovereign, 
whoso concessions had brought the monarchy to the brink 
of ruin ; all were gratified at his extrication from the iron 
despotism of Parisian democracy. In sending the com- 
missioners to arrest the King, tho Assembly, in opposition 
to its better judgment, yielded to the clamours of an 
impassioned populace. [“ The National Aaflembly .” gays 
Napoleon, “never conrmitted so great an error as in 
bringing back the King from Varennes. A fugitive and 
powerless, he was hastening to the frontier, and in a few 1 
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hours "would have been out of the French territoiy. What 
should they have done in these circumstances 1 Clearly 
facilitated his escape, and declared the throne vacant by 
liis desertion ; they would thus have avoided the infamy 
of a regicide government, and attained their great object 
of republican institutions. Instead of which, by bringing 
him back, they embarrassed themselves with a sovereign 
■whom they had no just reason for destroying, and lost the 
inestimable advantage of getting quit of the royal family 
without an act of cruelty." Those are the words of a 
man who never scrupled at the means necessary to gain 
an end ; who was weakened by no mawkish sensibilit}’’, 
and deterred by no im^inary dangers. They are a 
striking illustration of the eternal truth, that cruelty is in 
' general as short-sighted as it is inhuman, and that no 
conduct is so wise as that which is the least open to moral 
reproach,^ 

The return of the King a captive to Paris, and the 
necessity of settling something definitive as to his fate, 
occasioned an immediate division between the parties in 
the capital, and fiint led to the open avowal of republican 
principles. The mob, with savage ferocity, openly de- 
manded his head ; a republic was loudly called for in the 
dubs of the Cordeliers and J acobins ; Robespierre, Marat, 
and their associates, daDy inflamed the public mind by 
publications and speeches, having the most revolutionary 
tendency. "If a republic,” said Condorcet, “ensues in 
consequence of a new revolution, the results will be 
terrible ; but if it is prodaimed just now, during the 
omnipotence of the Assembly, the transition will be easy; 
and it is incomparably better to make it when the power 
of the King is wholly prostrated, than it will be when he 
may so far have regained it as to make an efibrt to avert 
the blow,” No one at that period ventured to argue in 
the Assembly that royalty was desirable in itself, or as a 
counterpoise to the ambition of the people ; the fact that 
such a doctriue could not be broached in ^e legislature, 
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is the stroBgest proof how indispensable it is to regulated onAP. 
freedom that it should exist. Seditious cries were incess- 
antly heard in the streets; an expression of ferocity i7si. 
characterised the countenances of the numerous groups 
assembled in the public places ; and the frightful figures 
began to be seen who had emerged from obscurity on the 
5th October, and who subsequently proved triumphant 
during the Reign of Terror. On the other hand, the 
upright and intelligent part of the Assembly, awakened 
by the threatening signs which surrounded them to a 
sense of the impending danger, united their strength to 
resist the multitude. Barnaye, Duport, and Lameth, 
although passionate friends of freedom, coalesced with lo juiSet 
Lafayette and the supporters of a constitutional monarchy. neux 
In the struggle which ensued, the want of the powerM 
voice of Mirabeau was severely felt. But even his com- 
manding eloquence would have been unavailing. In these 
days of rising democi'acy and patrician desertion, nothing i. 36i. 
coidd resist the new-born energy of the people.^ 

On the morning after his return, Louis was, by a decree ^ 
of the Assembly, provisionally suspended fr’om his func- Thenyia 
tions ; and a band, composed of national guards, was placed ^™ded“ 
over his person, that of the Queen, and the Dauphin. 

AH the thi'ee were judicially and minutely examined by 
three deputies, but nothing tending to criminate any was 
elicited. They were strictly watched in the palace, and 
allowed only to take a morning walk in the garden of the 
Tuileries before the public were admitted : national 
guards even kept guard all night in the Queen’s bed- 
room. Meanwhile the Assembly prepared a memoir on 
the subject of the King’s flight. Barnave and the two 
Lameths now had the generosity openly to espouse the 
cause of the unfortunate monarch ; and it was in a great 
degree owing to the address and ability of the former, 
who suggested the answers of the King and Queen to the 
commissioners of the Assembly, that he was able to show 
that he never intended to leave France, bui; nnW 
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CHAP, extricate himself from the daugors of the capital. Boiiilld, 
who had retired to Luxembourg, beyond the frontier of 
1791. France, at the same time wrote a letter to the Assembly, 
in which he generously took upon himself the entire 
criminality of the journey, by protesting that ho was its 
author ; while he declared, in the name of the allied 
Hist Pari, sovereigns, to whoso territories ho soon after withdrew, that 
soa he would hold them responsible for the safety of the 
royalju’isoners.^ 

K^The^ object of the republicans was to make the flight 
objert of of the King the immediate pretext for his dethronement 
and death ; that of the constitutionalists, to preserve the 
throne which they had done so much to shake, notwith- 
standing the unfortunate issue of that attempt. vTho 
examination of Louis, on the subject of hirjoulrtey to 
Varennes, was intended by tho republicans to be tho 
groundwork of his prosecution ; but it was so adroitly 
managed by tho committees to whom it was referred, that, 
instead of effecting that object, it went far to exculpatelffi’ 
him even in the eyes of the most violent of the Jacobin 
party, by showing that it was not his intention to have 
loft tho kingdom, but only to havo withdrawn to a place 
of safety within it. The seven committees, to whom that 
important examination was intrusted, reported that the 
journey of the King afforded no foundation for an accusa- 
tion against him. The debate on this report called forth 
the energies of the most distinguished leaders, and devel- 
oped the principles on both sides. The inviolabihty of 
the King’s person, which had been solemnly agreed to by 
i, Ifes.” ' the Assembly, was the basis of the argument on the con- 
stitutional side.^ 


“ To admit,” said Robespierre, in answer, “ the inviola- 
nramint hUity of the King for acts which are personal to himself, 
is to establish a god upon earth. We can allow no fiction 
to consecrate impunity to crime, or give any man a right 
to bathe our families in blood. But you have decreed, it 
is said, this iuviolability : so much the worse. An autho- 
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rity more powerful fhau that of the constitution now chap. 
condemns it ; the authority of reason, the conscience of . 
the people, the duty of providing for their safety. The ^^si. 
constitution has not decreed the absolute inviolability of 
the sovereign ; it has only declared him not responsible 
for the acts of his ministers. To this privilege, already 
immense, are you prepared to add an immunity from 
every personal offence — ^from pcijm'y, murder, or robbery 1 
Shall we, who have levelled so many other distinctions, 
leave this, the most dangerous of them ah'? Ask of 
England if she recognises such an impunity in her sove- 
reigns? Would you behold a beloved son murdered 
before your eyes by a furious king, and hesitate to deliver 
him over to eriminal justice 1 Enact laws which punish 
ah crimes without exception, or suffer the people to 
avenge them for themselves. You have heard the oaths 
of the King. Where is the jinyman, who, aftor having 
hoard his manifesto, and the account of his journey, would 
hesitate to declare him guilty of perjury, that is, felony 
towards the nation 1 The King is inviolable ; hut so are 
you. Do you now contend for his privilege to murder 
with impunity millions of his subjects ? Do you dare to 
pronounce tho King innocent, when the nation has i Moniteur 
declared him gmlty ■? Consult its good sense, since your 
own has abandoned you, I am called a republican : ^.242,244. 
whether I am or not, I declare my conviction, that any 292, sss. 
form of government is bettor than that of a feeble 1. iss, ile. 
monarch, alternately tho tool of contending factions.”^ 

" Regenerators of the empire,” said Bamave, in reply, 

“ follow — continue the course yon have commenced. You Ana of 
have already shown that you have courage enough to 
destroy the abuses of power ; now is the time to demon- 
strate, that you have the wisdom to protect the institutions 
you have formed. At the moment that we evince onr 
strength, let us manifest our moderatiou ; let us exhibit 
to the world, intent on our movemonts, the fair spectacle 
of peace and justice. What would +wni nv t/-- 
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oHAP. boj but tbe prodamation of a republic 1 Arc you pro- 
pared to destroy, at tbe first shock, the constitution you 
m\. haye framed with so much care 'i You are justly proud 
of haying closed a Rerolution, without a parallel in the 
a.TiTi a.1a of the world : you are now called on to commence 
a new one — to open a gulf, of which no human wisdom 
can see the bottom ; in which laws, lives, and property 
would he alike swallowed up. With wisdom and mode- 
ration, you have exercised the vast powers committed to 
you by the state : you have created liberty; beware of sub- 
stituting in its stead a violent and sanguinary despotism. 
Bo assured that those who now propose to pass sentence 
on the King, will do the same to yourselves when 
you first thwart their ambition. If you prolong the 
Revolution, it wiU increase in violence. You will be 
beset with clamours for confiscations and murders ; tho 
people will never be satisfied but with substantial advan- 
tages, and they cannot be obtained but by destroying 
their superiors. The world hitherto has been awed by 
the powers we have developed ; let it now bo charmed by 
the gentleness which graces them.” Moved by these 
nil July, generous sentiments, and in secret alarmed at the general 
avowal of republican principles with which they wero 
surrounded, the Assembly adopted the report of the 
\ioBiteur, Committee with only seven dissentient voices. But to 
decree was annexed, as a concession to tho popular 
cla'USfi. declaring, that if the King shall put him- 
aimed force, and direct it against 
g. i 187. the nation, he shall be deemed to have abdicated, and 
^ 303. shall be responsible for his acts as an ordinary citizen. 
).*. Of this enactment the popular party made fatal use in 
the subsequent insurrections against the throne.^ 

Foiled in their endeavours to influence the Assembly, 
roll in the democrats next attempted to rouse the people. A 
petition for his immediate dethronement, drawn up by 
Brissot, editor of the Pairiote P^empaist and an able repub- 
lican, in conjunction with Marat, was taken to the Champ 
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de Mars for signafcuro. The dubs of tlie Jacobins and chap. 

the Cordeliers declai’ed that tbej would no longer recognise L- 

Louis as soyereign, and published the most inflammatory ^7®^- 
harangues, which were immediately placarded in all the 
streets of Paris. A general insurrection was prepared for 
the following day. “We will repair,” said they, “to the July]?. 
Field of tlie Federation, and a hundred thousand men will 
dethrone the perjured King. That day will be the last of 
all the friends of treason.” The 17th July was the day 
fixed for the insurrection ; there was no regular force in 
Paris I every thing depended on the firmness of the national 
guard. On the morning of that day, two difiFerent bands 
of the people wore in motion ; one decently clothed, gi’ave 
in manna’, small in number, headed by Brissot ; the other, 
hideous in aspect, ferocious in language, formidable in 
numba's, under the guidance of Eobespien’e. Both were 
confident of success, and sm-e of impunity j for hitherto 
not a single insui’rection had been suppressed, and hardly 
one popular crime, excepting the murder of the baker 
Fran 9 ois, had been punished. Two unhappy Invalids had 
placed themselves xinder the steps of the altar on the 
Champ de Mars to observe the extraordinary scone ; a cry 
arose that they were assassins placed there to blow up 
the leaders of the people : without giving themselves the 
trouble to ascertain whether any powder was there, they sm, 
beheaded the unhappy wretches on the spot, and pai-aded su! 
their heads on pikes round the altar of France.^ 

The Assembly, in this emergency, took the most ener- 
getic measures to support its authority. It declared its VigoioM 
sittings permanent, and caused the municipality to summon SrSn- 
the national guards to their several rendezvous ; Lafayette “Jy 
put himself at their head, and proceeded towards the 
Champ de Mars, followed by twelve hundred grenadiers. 

On the road, a traitor in the ranks discharged a pistol at 
him, which fortunately missed its aim ; he had the mag- 
nanimity to liberate the offender from the confinement in 
which he was placed. Meanwhile the flQ/» w*.- 1...1 ji_ 
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OHAP. hoisted, by oi'der of Bailly, at the Hotel do Villo, and the 
T*'' good citizens earnestly urged the proclamation of martial 
iVfli. law. Arrived in sight of the insm'gents, Lafayette unfurled 
the red flag, and summoned the multitude, in name of the 
law, to disperse : cries of “ A has le drapeau rouge 1 £b has 
lea haionnettea !” accompanied by voUoys of stones, were 
the only answer. A discharge in the air was then given, 
which, not being attended by the effect of intimidation, 
Lafayette resolutely ordered a volley point-blank, which 
immediately brought down a great number of the insur- 
gents. In an instant the crowd dispersed, and the Champ 
de Mars was deserted, Robespierre, Danton, Frdron, 
Marat, and the other leaders of the insurrection, disap- 
peared, and the discouragement of the party was complete. 
Trembling with apprehension, the former implored an 
asylum from his Mends, deeming himself insecure, not- 
withatan ding his inviolability as a deputy, in his obscuro 
abode. revolutionary fury was effectually quelled; 
and had the government possessed the energy to have 
marched on the clubs of the Jacobins and the Cordeliers, 
and closed these great fountains of treason,, the constitu- 
tional monarchy might have been established, and tho 
Reign of Terror prevented. But this act of vigour, being 
followed by no others of the same character, gradually lost 
its effect ; the dubs resumed tbeh inflammatory debates : 
^:^a(nn. Marat, Danton, Camille Desmoulius, Frmon, and the other 
’aiiijNo. popular leaders, seeing that no prosecutions followed the 
arrests, reappeared from their retreats, and the march of 
the Revolution went on with redoubled vigoj^j The 
recollection of so signal a defeat, boweva*, sunk deep in 
minds of the democrats, and they took a bloody 
^1*311 ^revenge, years afterwards, upon the intrepid Bailly, who 
i 2 ."’ ’ had first hoisted the signal of resistance to popular licen- 
tiousness.^ 

The Assembly was embarrassed by the consequences of 
its own success. It received congratulatoiy addresses 
from every part of France ; the cities, the provinces, vied 
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with each other in the expression of satisfaction at tho chap, 
stand at last made against a faction which had disgraced 
the Revolntion. AH of thorn had a moderate, many a ^^si. 
royalist tendency — a signal proof of tho easo with which 
at this period the Revolution might have been checked by 
proper firmness in the government and union among tho 
higher classes. So pressing did the danger to the Jacobins 
become, that Potion published a long letter on the subject, 
which produced a great impression. But it was difi&cult for 
■the Assembly, in tho dose of their career, to depart from 
tho principles with which they had commenced ; and they 
were alarmed at the now allies who crowded round thoir 
victorious standard. Indecision, in consequence, charac- 
terised their proceedings. Recollection of the past inclined 
thorn to popular, dread of the future to constitutional 
measm’es. In their efforts to please all factions, they 
acquired an ascendency over none, and left thp monarchy a 
prey to the fmiqus passions which now agitated tho pooplp, 
from tho consequences of the excitement they themselves 
had originated. The termination of their labours was ini 8 t.p«ii. 
now approaching. The several committees to whom the 
different depai'tments of the constitution had been referred 
had aU made their reports ; the members were fatigued 
with their divisions, the people desirous of exercising the 
powers of election. Nothing remained but to combine the 317^ 3 ia 
decrees regarding the constitution into one act, and submit 
it for the sanction of the King.^ 

It was proposed, in consohdating the different decrees 
regarding the constitution, to revise some of its articles. Pi^oahto 
Tho democratic tendency of many parts was already per- TOMUtuton. 
ceived ; and the Assembly trembled at the agitation which 
pervaded the empire. AH tho subordinate questions 
which remained were decided in favour of the royal 
authority ; but they wanted courage, and perhaps had not 
influence, to alter tho cardinal points of the constitution. 

They were strongly urged, before it was too late, to correct 
their faults. “Have the courapp" ^ 
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CHAP, confess your ciTors, and repair them. You ai'o inclined 
to efface some blomislies ; go a stop furtlior, and coiTOct 
1731. some deformities. While the work is still in your hands, 
is it not better to give more strength and stability to the 
fabric 1” The design of Barnavo, Malouet, and tlie 
Lameths, who wore now fully alive to the perilous nature 
of the constitution they had framed, was to restore the 
separation of the chambeM, and give the absolute veto to 
the crown. For this purpose, it was agreed that Malouet 
should propose the revision of these and many other 
articles of the constitution ; that Barnave should reply in 
vehement strains, but at the same time give up those that 
were agreed on, as proved by experience to be inexpedient. 
But while this was the general opinion of the rational and 
prudent members, the violent party-men on both sides, 
though from different motives, combined to hasten the 
dissolution of tho Assembly. The Royalists wished that 
the faults of the constitution should remain so glaring, as 
to render it impossible to put it in practice. Tho J acobins, 
more alive to the signs of the timos, dreaded the reaction 
in favour of order which had recently begun among the 
higher, and hoped every thing from the revolubionary 
spirit which was now spreading among the lower orders. 
“ My friends," said Robespieree to tho mobs which began 
to collect, in order to intimidate the Assembly, “ you 
arrive too late ; all is lost, the King is saved." In vain 
Barnave, Lameth, Cbapelier, and other enlightened men, 
implored them to retain the legislative power yet a while 
in their hands ; they were met by complaints of their 
xmpopularity, and of the necessity of dissolving while yet 
a-Tiy influence remained ; and the majority, weary of the 
regeneration, resolved to separate. As a last 
utSl-iau of seenrity, they declared that tho representatives 

might revise the constitution, but not till after 
' the expiration of thirty years — a vain precaution, imme- 
A 8ik diately forgotten amid the impetuosity and straggles of 
their successors.^ 
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Before finally submitting the constitution to tlie King, chap. 
the Assembly, on the motion of Robespierre, passed a . 
destructire measure, similar to tho self-denying ordinance 
of the English parliament, declaring that none of its seifife^y. 
members should be capable of election into the next legis- 
lature. This resolution, so ruinous in its consequences, sept. 4, 
•was agreed to under the influence of raiious motiyes. The 
desire of regaining their power on the part of the aristo- 
crats inextinguishable resentment against the leaders of 
the Assembly on the part of the court j wild hopes of 
anai’chy, and a fear of reaction in the existing members, 
on the part of the democrats ; patriotic feeling among the 
friends of their country ; a wish for tho popularity conse- 
quent on a disinterested action — combined to seem-e the 
passing of a decree fraught with the last miseries to France. 

The King was so ill advised at this juncture, that he em- 
ployed all his o’wn influence, and that of the Queen, to 
procure the enactment of this ordinance. The idea was 
prevalent among the Royalists that the public mind was 
entirely changed — ^that the people had become attached to 
the sovereign ; and that, if tho old members could only be 
excluded, an Assembly would be returned at the next 
election which would undo all that the present one had 
done. When the question accordingly was proposed, the 
Royalists united with the Jacobins, and, stifling all argu- 
ments by a cry for the vote, passed the fatal resolution. 

This system of changing their governors at stated periods 
always has been, and always will be, a favourite one with 
republicans, because it magnifies their own, and diminishes iHist Pmi. 
their rulers' importance ; but it is more rumous to national 
welfare than any other system that can be devised, 
because it places the direction of affairs constantly in inox- 
perienced hands, and removes ability from the helm at the Thfisi*.' 
very time it has become adequate to the guidance of public m 
affairs.^ 

Previous to the act of the constitution being submitted 
to the King, he was reinvested with the nn-wpi' nf 
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ing a guard, aad restored to the freedom of ’which ho had 
heen deprived since his arrest at Varennes. After several 
days’ careful examination, he dedai'ed his acceptance in 
the following terms : — " I accept the constitution ; I en- 
gage to maintain it alike against civil discord and foreign 
aggi’ession, and to enforce its execution to the utmost of 
my po-wer." This message occasioned the warmest ap- 
plause. Lafayette, taking advantage of the moment, 
procured a general amnesty for all those who had been 
engaged in the flight of the King, or compromised by the 
events of the Revolution. On the following day, the King 
repaired in person to the Assembly, to declare his accep- 
tance of the constitution. The Queen, accompanied by the 
dauphin, was in the reporters’ box, and in the enthusiasm 
of the moment was received with applause. An immense 
crowd accompanied the sovereign with loud acclamations ; 
he was the object of the momentary applause of the tri- 
bunes of the people r but the altered state of the royal 
authority was evinced by the formalities observed oven in 
the midst of the general enthusiasm. The monarch was 
no longer seated on the throne apart from liis subjects ; 

Ml ifocj • I*!’*’ n I**!* 

peutAmiB, two cuairs, in every respect ahke, were allotted to nim 
Eia Yiii. ' and to the president of the Assembly ; and ho did not 
possess, even in appearance, more authority than the 
leader of that haughty body.’- 

At length, on the 29th September, the sittings of the 
Assembly were closed. The King attended in person, and 
delivered a speech full of generous sentiments and eloquent 
expressions. “ In returning to your constituents,” said 
he, " you have still an important duty to discharge ; you 
have to make known to the citizens the real TneauiTig of 
the laws you have enacted, and to explain my sentiments 
to the people. TeU thorn, that the King will always be 
their first and best friend j that he has need of their affec- 
tion ; that he knows no enjoyment but in them and 'wth 
them j that the hope of contributing to their happiness 
win sustain his courage, as the satisfaction of having done 
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BO mil constitute his iward." Vehement and sincere chap. 

applause foUowed these expressions. The president, 1 

Thouret, then mth a loud voice said, “ The Constituent 
Assembly dedares its mission accomplished, and its sit- 
tings are no'w dosed.” Magnificent f^tes were ordered by 
the King for the occasion, which exhausted the ah’eady 
•weakened resources of the throne. The palace and gardens 
of the Tuileries were superbly illuminated ; and the King, 
with the Queen and the royal family, drove through the 
long lighted avenues of the Champs Elys^es amidst the 
aedamations of the people. But a vague disquietude per- i Deux 
vaded aU ranks of society ; the monarch sought in vain 
for the expressions of sincere joy which appeared on the Jge.' 
f4to of the Federation of the 14th July : then all was con- 
fidence and hope — now the horrors of anarchy were daily 
anticipated. The Assembly had declared the Revolution 1. 142. 
closed ; all persons of intelligence feared that it was only 
about to commence.^ 

'CSuch is the history of the Constituent Assembly of 
France — an Assembly which, amidst much good, has pro- Mwitaoffte 
duced more evil than any which has ever existed in the SmWyf 
world. Called to the highest destinies, intrusted with the 
noblest duties, it was looked to as commencing a new era 
in modern civiliaation — as regenerating an empire gray 
with feudal corruption, but teeming with popular energy. 

How it accomplished the task is now ascertained by expe- 
rience, Time, the great ■^indicator of truth, has mfolded 
its errors and illustrated its virtues. The great evils 
which then afflicted France were removed by its exertions. 

Liberty of religious worship, but imperfectly provided for 
in 1787, was secured in its fullest extent; torture, the 
punishment of the wheel, and all cruel corporal inflictions, 
other than death, were abohshed ; trial by jury, publicity 
of criminal proceedings, the examination of witnesses 
before the accused, counsel for his defence, fixed by law ; 
the ancient parhaments, the fastnesses of a varied jmis- 
prudence, though ennobled by great exertions m fiavnur 
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OHAP, of freedom, 'vreve siippressed, and one uniform system of 
criminal jurispmdenco was introduced. Lettres-^'CaGhet 
1791. 'w'ere anniliilated ; exemptions from taxation on the part 
of the nobles and the clergy were extinguished ; an 
equal system of finance was established through the whole 
tingdom j the most oppressive imposts, those on salt and 
tobacco, the taiUe, and Ihe tithes, were suppressed ; the 
privileges of the nohUity, the feudal burdens, were abolished. 
France owes to the Constituent Assembly the doubtful 
experiment of national guards ; the opening of the army 
to courage and ability fi’om every class of society ; and a 
general distribution of lauded property among the labour- 
ing classes — tho greatest benefit, when not brought about 
by injustice or the spoliation of others, which can be 
conferred upon a nation. * The beneficial effect of these 
changes was speedily demonstrated by the consequences 
of the errors into which her government subsequently fell. 
They enabled the nation to bear, and to prosper under, 
accumulated evils, any one of which would have extin- 
guished the national strength under the monarchy — 

1 D stad bankruptcy, depreciated assignats, civil divisions, 

i,276,28rf. the Reign of Terror, foreign invasion, the conscriptions of 
Napoleon, subjugation by Europe.^ 

The errors of the Constituent Assembly have produced 
And Its’ consequences equally important, some still more lasting. 
By destroying, in a few months, the constitution of a 
thousand years, it set adrift all the ideas of men, and 
spread the fever of innovation universally throughout the 
empire. By confiscating the property of the church, it 

* It is impoaaiblfl to travel through Switzerlaad, the Tyrol, Norway, Sweden, 
^ecay, end some other parts of BuTope, where the peasantry ate proi^eiots of 
the Imd they cahdvate, witbout being oonvinoed. of the great effeob of euch a 
state of things in amelloralhig the oondlUon of the lower orders, and promoting 
the devalopineat of those habits of comfbrt and those artifloial wants, which 
form the true legalatora of the prinoiple of increase. The oi^eot of Fiance 
three the Heyolutien, when oompared with what it was before that event, abnn- 
danflyproveB that its labouring poor have experienced the benefit of this change ; 
and that, if It had not been brought about by isjustice. Its fruits would have 
been highly beneficial. Bui no great act of iniquity can be aomuaitted by a 
nation, any more than an individual, without its consequences heing felt hy the 
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gave a fatal precedent of injustice, too closely followed in ohap. 

future times, exasperated a largo and influential class, and T -... 

rendered public manners dissolute by leaTiug the seeds of 
wai’ between the clergy and the people. By establishing 
the right of universal suSi’age, and conferring the nomi- 
nation of all offices of trust upon the nation, it habituated 
the people to the exercise of powers inconsistent with the 
monarchical fom of government which it had itself estab- 
lished, and which the now possessors were incapable of 
exercising with advantage either to themselves or the state. 

It diminished the influence of the crown to such a degree 
as to render it incapable of controlling the people, and left 
the kingdom a prey to factions arising out of the hasty 
changes Avhich had been introduced. By excluding them- 
selves from the next Assembly, its members deprived 
Franco of all the benefits of their experience, and permit- 
ted their successors to commence the same comuo of error 
and innovation, to the danger of which they had been too 
late awakened. By combining the legislature into one 
assembly, in which the representatives of the lower ranks 
had a decisive superiority, it in effect vested supreme poli- 
tical power in one single class of society — a perilous gift 
at aU times, but in an especial manner to be dreaded when 
'that class was in a state of violent excitement, and totally 
unaccustomed to the powers with which it was intrusted. 

By removing the check of a separate deliberate assembly, 
it exposed the political system to the unrestrained influ- 
ence of those sudden gusts of passion to which aU large 
assemblages of men are occasionally subject, and to which 
the impetuosity of the national character rendered such 

latest geaerations. The conflsoatloa of land has been to Enmeo what a Emulac 
xaeasore bad before been to Ireland, — a aonree df -weebnese cmd discord rddeb 
'vriU never be (dosed. It has destroyed the barrier alike against tbo cro^ and 
tbe populaoe, and loft the nation no protection against tbe violence of either. 

Eceedom has been rendered to tbe lest degree precarious, &oin tbe consequences 
of this great change ; and tbe subsequent uxesistible authority of tbo oentral 
government, bow tyrannical soever, at Fans, maybe distinctly traced to tbe 
prostration of tbe strength of tbe provinces by the destroction of their landed 
proprietors. Tbe ruinous consequences of tids b^ustice upon tbe future &ee- 
dom of France will be amply demonstrated in tbe seouel of ttiio -n™.!- 
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OTiAP. an assembly in France in an especial manner liable. By 
- destroying tbe parliaments, tbe hierarchy, the corporations, 
^791. and the privileges of the provinces, it svept away the 
firmest bulwark by which constitutional freedom might 
have been protected in future times, by annihilating those 
institutions which combine men of similar interests to^ 
- gether, and* leaving only a multitude of insulated indivi- 
duals to maintain a hopeless contest with the executive 
and the capital, wielding at wifi, the power of the army 
and the resources of government. By the overthrow of 
the national religion, and appropriation to secular purposes 
of all the funds for its support, it not only gave the deepest 
wound to public virtue, W inflicted an irreparable injury 
on tho cause of freedom, by arraying under opposite banners 
the two great governing powers of the human mind — dimi- 
nishing the influence of the elevated and spiritual, and 
removing aU control over the selfish principles of our nature. 
It is a fact worthy of the most serious consideration 
wiichiroTe from all who study the action and progress of the human 
miSm mind under the influence of sucli convulsions, that all 
these great and perilous changes were carried into eflect 
gtractwna. jjy A-ssembly, not only without any authority from 
their constituents, but directly in the face of the cahiers 
containing the oflfleial announcement of the intentions of 
the electors. The form of government which it established, 
the confiscation of ecclesiastical property which it intro' 
duced, the abolition of the provincial parliaments, the 
suspensive veto, the destruction of titles of honour, the 
infringement on the right of the King to make peace or 
war, the nomination of judges by the people, were all so 
many usurpations directly contrary to the great majority 
I CaioimB oflflcial instruments, which atiU remain a monument 

316,218,’ of the moderation of the people at the commencement, as 
thar subsequent acts were proof of their madness during 
the progress, of the Revolution, ^ 

The single fault of the Cons t ifaiegt Assembly, which 
led to _ah the se disastrous consequences, .w as, that, l osing 
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sigto of iJie object for which alone it was assembled — ^the ohap. 
redi’ess of giievaaces — ^ft directed all its efforts to the 
atta inment of power. Instead of following out the first Wi. 
object, and improYing the fabric of the state, to which it vicxom 
was called by the monarch and sent by the country, 
contended only for the usurpation of absolute power in aU these 

*’ * ^ QlB&StiBrS 

its departments ; and in the prosecution of that design 
destroyed all the balances and equipoises which give it a 
steady direction, and serve as correctives to any violent 
disposition which may exist in any of the orders. When 
it had done this, it instantly, and with unpardonable per- 
fidy, laid the axe to the root equally of public faith and 
private right, by confiscating the property of the church. 

It made and recorded what has been aptly styjfid by Mr 
Burke a digest of^ anarchy, caffed the Rights of Man, and 
by its infiuenoe destroyed every hold of authority by 
opinion, religious or civil, on the minds of the people. 

“ The real object,” says Mr Burke, “ of all this, was to 
level aU those institutions, and sever all those connexions, 
natural, rehgious, and civil, which hold together society by 
a chain of subordination — ^to raise soldiers against their 
officers, tradesmen against then.' landlords, curates against 
their bishops, childi'eu against their parents.” A universal 
liberation from aU restraints, civil and religious — amoral, 
political, and military — ^was the grand end of aU their 
efforts, which the weakness of the holders of property 
enabled them to carry into complete effect. Their preci- 
pitance, rashness, and vehemence in these measures, were 
the more inexcusable, seeing they had not the usual apology 
of revolutionists, that they were impeUed by terror or 
necessity. On the contrary, their whole march was a 
continued triumph — ^thefr popularity was such that they 
literally directed the public movement ; m unresisted 
might, their pioneers went before them, leveUmg in the ^ ^ 

dust alike the bulwarks of freedom, the safeguards of pro- ujisjx 
jierty, the buttre^es of roli^ouj the restraints of v irtue.^ 

But the most ruinous step of the ConstifiiPT^t 
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oiiAP, tliat ■vrMdi rendered all the others in’oparahle, was the 
— ^caiusoBber of revolutionary interests -vyhich they created. 

1781. By transferring political power into new and inexperienced 
Vatoflloa- who ‘valued the acquisition in proportion to their 
^'Xtiramy exercise it ; by creating a host of proprietors, 

iatwests, dependent upon the new system for them existence ; J)y 
placing the armed and civU force entirely at the disposd 
of the populace — ^they founded lasting interests, upon fleet- 
ing passions, an(^pej 5 etuated the march of tho Revolu- 
_ tion, when the people wordd willingly have reverted to a 
monarchical govemmeut. The persona who had gained 
either power or property by these changes, it was soon 
found, would yield them up only to force ; the individuals 
who would ho endangered by a return to a legal system, 
strove to the utmost of their power to prevent it. The 
prodigious changes in property and political power, there- 
fore, wliich the Constituent Assembly introduced, rendered 
the alternative of a revolution, or a bloody civil war, 
unavoidable ;jfor though passion is transitory, the interests 
which changes created by passion may have produced are 
lasting in their operation.! The subsequent annals of the 
Revolution exhibited marry occasions on which the people 
struggled hard to shake off the tyranny which it had 
created j none in which the gainers by its innovations did 
not do their utmost to prevent a return to a constitutional 
or legal government. This was the great cause of the 
difference between the subsequent progress of tho French 
and the English Revolutions. The Long Faxliament and 
Cromwell made no essential changes in the property or 
political franchises of Great Britain ; and consequently, 
after the military usurper expired, no powerful revolution- 
ary interests existed to resist a return to the old con- 
stitution. In France, before the Constituent Assembly 
had sat six months, they had rendered a total change in 
tho stmeture of society unavoidable, because they had 
transferred to the multitude nearly the whole influence 
and possessions of the state. 
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The Constituent Assembly, if it has done nothing else, chap. 

has at least bequeathed one important political lesson to 1_ 

__mankind, which is, the Yanitv of the hone— that, by con- ivsn 
ceding to the demands of a rerolutionary party an increase proves^B 
jof political power, it is possible to put a stop to further 
encroachments. It is the nature of such a desire, as of ia”g“ishiiig 

, , 1 • * 1 1 / *1 revolution- 

erery other yehement passion, to be msatiable ; to feed on aiy paesion 
concessions and acquisitions ; and become more powerful awn. 
and dangerous in proportion as less remains for it to 
obtain. This truth was signally demonstrated by the 
history of this memorable Assembly. Concession there 
wont on at the gallop : the rights of the King, the 
nobles, the clergy, the parliaments, the corporations, and 
the provinces, were abandoned as fast as they were 
attacked. Resistance was nowhere attempted ; and yet 
the popular party, so far from being satisfied, incessantly 
rose in its demands. Democratic ambition was never so 


violent as when it had triumphed over every other autho- 
rity in the commonwealth. The legislature, tho leaders 
of tho state, in vain strove to maintain their ascendency 
by giving up every thing which their antagonists de- 
manded : in proportion as they receded, thoir opponents 
advanced; and the party which had professed at first a 
desire only for a fair proportion of political influence, ’ 
Soon became indignant if the slightest opposition was i 
made to its authority.^ J 

This extraordinarjTalct suggests an important con- 
clusion in political science, which was first enunciated by ( 
Mr Burke, but has, since his time, been abundantly ’ 
verified by experience. This is, that there is a wide 
difference between popular convulsions which spring from 
r^ grievances, and those which arise merely from popular 
"zeal or democratic passion". There is a boundary to men’s i 
passions'" when they act from reason, resentment, or 
interest, but none when they ai’e stimulated by imagina- 
tion or ambition. Remove the grievances complained of, 
and, when men act from the first mnt,iTPo — 


1 Burke’s 
OoBsid, V. 
89 . 
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ODAP. way towards qmeting a conunotion. But the good or 
- - ■ bad conduct of a government, the protection men have 

1781. enjoyed, or the oppression they have suffered under it, are 
of no sort of moment, when a faction proceeding on specu- 
lative grounds is thoroughly roused against its form. It 
is the combination of these two different principles, so 
opposite in nature and character, but yet co-operating at 
the moment to induce the same effect, which renders the 
management of a nation in such circumstances so extremely 
difficult ; for the concessions and reforms which ai'e the 
appropriate remedies for, and are best calculated to 
remove the discontent arising from the real grievances, 
^wke,vi. precisely the steps likely to rouse to the highest pitch 
the fervour springing from the imaginative passions.^ i 
The great point of difficulty, and that on which the 1 
Wito**' judgment of a statesman is most imperatively required, is i 
to determine wAen the projp&r period for resisianee /iosj 
That such a period will arrive in all revolutions,! 
may be predicted wiili perfect certainty, because theirj 
effects wiU ere long display themselves in a way obvious to 
evefy capacity. Even during the sitting of the Con- 
stituent Assembly this event had taken place ; for during 
<the two years and five months it lasted, no less than throe 
tionsand seven hundred and fifty-three persons perished 
of a violent death, and a hundred and seven chateaus 
were committed to the flames. It was a poor compensa- 
tion for those disasters, that the ^Assembly passed two 
thousand five hu ndred ^d j&ftjjaws^ the great majority 
of which were repealed or forgotten during the progress of 
» piadiiom. the Revolution.^ But Ihough such disasters will ever be 
M. present to the prophetic vision of foresight, from the very 
32 ^; outset of revolutionary troubles, and amidst the gener^ 
transports of the unthinking multitude, yet it is by no 
means safe for the statesman to act on such anticipations 
the moment they become pregnant in his own mind, and 
those of the few historic students or thinking men in the 
country. Government has need of the support of physical 
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strength, to enforce its measures ; and if the great majority chap. 
of the nation hayo become imbued •with, revolutionary 
sentiments, it is genei'ally in vain to hoist the standard of ^791. 
decided resistance, till the holdera of property and better 
dass of citizens have become sensible of its necessity, from 
a practical experience of the effects of an opposite system. 
Philosophers and historians, -who trust to the unaided 
force of truth, can never state it too early or too strongly ; 
but statesmen, who must roly on the support of others, 
should wait for the moment of action, tho period when 
dangers or catastrophes, which strike the senses, have 
procured for them the suppoi-t, not only of the thinking 
few, but of tho unthinking many. 

The personal character of the King was doubtless the 
first and greatest cause which in France prevented this UnduViu- 
resistance being opposed to the work of innovation, even SSoUiaon 
when the proper season for it had arrived, and c onverted, 
the_ s trejm-D£-iiBpr6¥eiacn.t the ca taract of revol ution. 

So strongly was this fatal defect in the monarch’s charac- 
ter felt by the wisest men of the popular party in France, 
that they have not hesitated to ascribe to it the whole 
miseries of the Revolution.^ Had a firm and resolute king 
been on the throne, it is doubtful whether the Revolution 
would have taken place, or at least whether it would have 
been attended by such horrors. All the measures of 
Louis conspired to bring it about ; the benevolence and 
philanthropy which, duly tempered by resolution, -would 
have formed a perfect, when combined "with weakness and 
vacillation, produced tho most dangerous, of sovereigns.* 

* " Figon a r&me simple et I'eeprit aSatta; 

S’U a grande neussonce, il a peu de Torhi : 

Kon de cette vertu qrd d^iesie Ic crime; 

Sa piMbitf oat digue qu’on. estime — 

EUe a tout oe qni fait im grand homme de bien, 

Hiais en nn souTeiaui o’est pen. de oboee on rien. — 
n font de la prudence, il faut de la liunitre, 

E &ut de la vigueur adroite antant ipie fitre; 

Qui ^£n9tre, Sblouiaae, et atme dee appas. 

B faut mille vertoa enfiu quB n’auia pas.” 
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His indecision, tenderness of heart, and horror at decided 
measures, ruined every thing ; the inferior causes which 
conspired to bring about the same disastrous result, in 
some degree, at least, emanated from that source. There 
were many epochs during the sitting of the first Assembly, 
after its dangerous tendency began to be perceived by the 
great body of the people, when an intrepid monarch, 
aided by a faithful army and resolute nobility, might have 
averted the tempest, turned the stream of innovation into 
constitutional channels, and established, in conformity 
with the wishes of the great majority of the nation, a 
limited monarchy, similar to that which, for above a 
century, had given dignity and happiness to the British 
empire.^ 

The ^eachery of the troops was the immediate cause of 
the catastrophe which precipitated the throne beneath the 
feet of the Assembly ; and the terrible effects with which 
it was attended, the bloody tyranny which it induced, the 
ruinous career of foreign conquest which it occasioned, 
and the national subjugation in which it terminated, is to 
be chiefly ascribed to the treason or vacillation of these, 
the sworn defenders of order and loyalty. But for their 
defection, the royal authority would have been respected, 
democratic ambition coerced, a rallying point afforded for 
the friends of order, and the changes which were required 
confined within safe and constitutional bounds/ The 
revolt of the Fi-ench Guards was the signal for the dis- 
solution of the bonds of society in Franco ; and they have 
been hardly reconstructed, even by the terrible Committee 
of Public Salvation, and the merdless sword of Napoleon. 
What the treachery of the army had commenced, the 
desertion of the nobility consummated. The flight of 
this immense body, estimated, with their families and 
retainers, by Mr Burke at seventy thousand persons, 
completed the prostration of the throne by depriving it 
of its best defenders, The friends of order naturally 
abandoned themselves to despair when they saw the army 
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reTolting, the crown yielding, and the nobility taking to 
flight. Who would make even the show of resisting, 
when these, the leaders and defenders of the state, gave 
up the cause as hopeless 1 The energy of ambition, the 
confi.dence ai’ising from numbers, the prestige of opinion, 
passed over to the other side, 
irresistible when its opponents 
coimter. Suc h, then, is t he great moral to be di’awn from 
tEe FrenoE~ Revolution, „ Its immediate disasters, its 
bloody atrocities, its ultimate failm'e, did not arise from 
any necessary fatality, any unavoidable sequence, but are 
wjely to be ascribed to the guilt of some, the treachery 
of pt hgrs, .the delnsioa of all who were conp^ped-in its 
direction. 1 
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Universal suffrage, or a low qualificatiou for electors, 
has, in every age of democratic excitement, been the 
favoiu'ite object of the people. All men, it is said, are by 
nature equal ; the supmior privileges enjoyed by some are 
the growth of injustice and superstition, and the first step 
towards rational fieedom is to restore the pristine equality 
of the species. This principle had been acted upon, 
accordingly, by the Constituent Assembly. They had 
given the right of voting for the national representatives 
to every labouring man of tho better sort in France ; and 
the Legislative Assembly affords the first example, on a 
great scale, in modem Europe, of the effects of a com- 
pletely populaj election. 

If property were equally divided, and the object of 
government were only the protection of persons from 
injury or injustice, aud nothing except danger to them 
were to be apprehended from the disorders of society, and 
every man, in whatever rant, were equally capable of 
judging on political subjects, there can be no question that 
the daims of the lower orders to an equal share with the 
higher in the representation would he well foimded, 
because every man's life is of equal value to himself. But 
its object is not less the protection of property than that 
of persons ; and from this double duty arises the necessity 
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of limiting the right of election to those interested in the ohap. 
former as •well as in the latter of these objects. In . 
private life, men are never deceived on tMs subject. 1 £ 
a part y are embarked in a boat on a stormy sea, there is 
M_nced to t^e_ any peculiar care of the safety of any 
of the number. The poo^ sailor -wffl struggle for his 
hfe asTiard as the wealthy_peer. JBut very different pre- 
cahiions are required to protect the palace of the latter 
“from pillage, from what are found necessary in the cottage 
"of the former.- In the admioistration of any common 
flind, or the disposal of common property, it never was 
for a moment proposed to give the smallest shareholder 
an equal right with the greatest — ^to give a creditor hold- 
ing a claim for twenty shillings, for example, on a bank- 
rupt estate, the same vote as one possessed of a bond for 
£10,000 j or to give the owner of ten pound stock in a 
public company the same influence as one holding ten 
thousand, The injustice of such a proceeding is at once 
apparent. The interests of the large shareholders would 
run the most imminent risk of being violated or neglected 
by those whose stake was so much more inconsiderable. 
JUniversaDy it has been found, by experience, to be indisr 
pensable to make the amount of influence in the direction 
_qf any concern be in some degree proportional to the 
amount of property of which the voter is possessed in it. 

In the political world, the supposed or immediate inte- ^ 
rests of the great body of the people are not only different, ctauaes to 
but adverse to those of the possessors of property. To 
acquire is the interest of the one ; to retain, that of the 
other. Agrarian laws, and the equal division of property, 
or measures tending indirectly to that result, will, in every 
age, be the wish of the unthinking multitude, who have 
nothing apparently to lose, and every thing to gain, by 
such convulsions. Their real and ultimate interests, indeed 
will in the end inevitably suffer, even more than those of 
the holders of property, from such changes ; because, being 
dependent for their sribsistence on thp wniroo i-t— 
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they will be tho greatest losers by the intemission of 
labour from the effects of such a couvulsion. But that is 
a remote consequence, which never will become obvious to 
the great body of manMnd. J n th e ordinary state of 
society, the superior intelligence and mord energy of the 
Higher orders give them the means of effectually control- 
ling this natural but dangerous tendency on the part of 
their inferiors, i^t universal suffrage, "or a low iranchise, 
levels all harricis, and reduces the contests of mankind to 
a* mere calculation of numbers. In such a system, the 
vote of Napoleon or Newton, of Bacon or Burke, has no 
more weight than that of an ignorant mechanic. Repre- 
sentatives elected under such a system are in reality 
nothing more than delegates of the least informed and most 
dangerous, hut at the same time most numerous portion 
of the people, (^verament, constructed on such a basis, 
is a mere puppej; in. the Jiaads of the majority. B js^the 
tyranny of mediocrity over talent : for the vast majority 
^rnTmen are always mediocre, and the mediocre are invari- 
ably jealous of ability, unless it is subservient to them- 
aelves. The contests of party in such circumstances 
resolve themselves into a mere strife of contending inte- 
rests, in which^the wishes of the majority, however it may 
be composed, speedily become irresistible. In periods ofj 
tranquillity, when interest is the ruhng principle, this/ 
petty warfare may produce only a selfish system of legis- 
lation ; in moments of agitation, when passion is predomi-\ 
nant, it occasions a universal insurrection of the lowe^ 
orders against the higher. 

The truth of these observations was signally demon- 
strated in the history of the Legislative Assembly. 

' Ihe enactments of its predecessor, the whole power^'m 
Sovereignty had been vested in the people. They had 
obtained what almost amounted to universal suffrage, and 
biennial elections i their representatives wielded despotic 
authority ; they appointed their own magistrates, judges, 
and bishops ; the militaxy force of the state was in their 
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hands ; their delegates commanded the national guard, and chap. 
iided the armies. In possession of such imresisted autho- 
rity, it ’syas difficult to sec "what more they could desire, i73i. 
or ■what pretence could remain for insurrection against the 
gOTcrnment. Nerertheless, the legislature -which they had 
themselves appointed became, from the very fii’st, the 
object of their dislike and jealousy ; and the history of 
the Legislative Assembly is nothing more than the pre- 
parations for the revolt which overthrew the monaichy. 

“This,” says the republic an- historiau-Ihieig. “is tho 
natural progress of revolutionary troubles. Ambition, tlie 
love of power, first ar^s in the higher, jjrdei^j they exert 
themselves, and obtain a share of the supreme authority. 

Buf “the same passion descends in society ; it rapidly gains 
an inferior class, until at length the whole mass is in 
movement. Satisfied witli what they have gained, aU 
pel sons of intelligence strive to stop ; but it is no longer 
in their power, they arc incessantly pressed on by the 
ciowd in their rear. Those who thus endeavour to annst 
the movement, even if they are but httle elevated above 
the lowest class, if they oppose its wishes, are ealled an Th. » 7 
aristocracy, and vneur its hatred!!^ 

QJwo unfortunate circumstances contributed, from tlie ^ 
outset, to mjure the formation of the Assembly. These were, state of the 
the King's flight to Varennes, and the u-niversal emigration S^the 
of the nobles during the period of the primary elections, £fiS. 
The intelligence of the disappearance of the royal family 
was received in most of the departments at the very time 
of the election of tho delegates who were to choose the depu- 
ties, Terror, distrust, and anxiety m consequence seized 
every breast'^a general explosion of the royal partisans Jimeae. 
was expected; foreign invasion, domestic strife, universal 
suffering, were imagined to be at hand. Under the influ- 
ence of these alarms, the primary elections, or the nomi- 
nation of the electoral colleges, took place. But before 
these delegates proceeded to name tho deputies, the panic 
had in some degree passed awnv • +!'■' '■ ’ 
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CHAP, had dissipated the causes of immediate apprehension; 

and the revolt of the Jacohins in the Champ do Mars had 
1791 . opened a ne'w source of disquietude. < Hence the nomi- 
nation of the deputies was far from corresponding, in aU 
instances, with the wishes of the original electors : the 
latter selected, for the most part, energetic, reckless men, 
calculated to meet the stomy times which wore antici- 
pated ; the former strove to intersperse among them a 
few persons who might have an interest in maintaining 
im8t.Paii. institutions which had been formed — ^tho one elected 
DmxASis destroy, the other to preserve. The majority of the 
Bort^do^^* inclined to support the constitution as 

Moii'.vi. 2 «, it was now established; the majority of the original 
laa. ’■ electors wore desirous of a more extensive revolution, and 
a thorough establishment of repnblican institutions,i3 
I But there was one drcumstance worthy of especial 
Total mn^'notice in the composition of this second Assembly, which 
otSSto was its almost total separation from the propmiy of the 
kingdom. In this respect it offered a striking contrast to 
the Constituent Assembly, which, though iTtled by the 
doianeo of Tiors Etat after the pernicious union of the orders, yet 

young mou , . * . . . •' 

“it. numbered among its members some of the greatest pro- 
prietors and many of the noblest names in the kingdom, 
^t^in the Legislative Assembly there were not fifty pCT- 
Bons. possessed" of ^100 a-year. The property of France 
'was, thus totally unrepresented, either directly by the 
'^influence of its holders in the elections, or indirectly by 
sympathy and identity of interest between tlie members 
of the Assembly and the dass of proprietors. The Legis- 
lature was composed almost entirely of presumptuous and 
half-educated young men, clerks in counting-houses, or 
attorneys from provincial towns, who had risen to eminence 
during the absence of all persons possessed of property, 
and recommended themselves to public notice by the vehe- 
mence with which, in the popular dubs, they had asserted 
the principles of democracy, Tl^e extreme youth of the. 
gf.qateLP2:^ its members was not the leasTHan^ro^ 
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of its many dangerous qualities. Wlion the Assembly ohap, 
met, the first impression was, that the whole gray hairs - 
^had disappeai'od. When the president, to form one of ^ 791 . 
the committees, desired the men under twenty-sis years 
of age to present themselves, sixty youths, the most of 
them of still earlier years, stepped forward. It was easy 
to see, fi’om the aspect of the faces, that the Assembly was . 
composed of a new generation, which had broken with aU 
the feelings of the past. These young men had, in general, 
talent sufficient to make them both arrogant and dan- 
gerous, without either knowledge profound enough to 
moderate their views, or property adequate to steady their 
ambition. So great was the preponderance of this danger- 
ous class in the now Assembly, that it appeared at onco 
in the manner in which the debates were conducted. The . 
dignified politeness which, amidst all its rashness and 
cimes, the Constituent Assembly had displayed, was no 
more. Rudeness and vulgarity had become the order of 
the day, and were affected even by those who had been 
bred to better habits. Such was the din and confusion, 
that twenty deputies often mshed together to the tribune, 
each with a different motion. In vain the president i bou, da 
appealed to the Assembly to support his authority, rang 
his beU, and covered his face with his hat, in token of 
utter despair. Nothing could control the vehement and 
vulgar majority^/® a demon had selected a body cal- 
culated to consign a nation to perdition, his choice could ssr. ' ’ 

not have been made more happUy to effect his object.^* V' 

This deplorable result was, in part at least, owing to the 
flight of the nobihty, so prolific of disaster to France in incOTa^d 
all the stages of the Revolution. The continued and 
increasing emigration of the landholders contributed in the 

* " L’AasembUo L^gislativo fat nomm^e pur nne fouls do gons sona avan, 
oouraut Isb yUleg ct leg chompE^ yendaut leuis guSiageg poTir un diner on on 
broo do vin. Le coips liglslatif £tedt plein de geug de cotta trempe ; BoTalisteg 
on RfipubUoaing gelou le vent de la fortvine : et il faut le dire, guoiqn’ & lebonte 
de laRdroIution, oe furent li leg fildmens do la joujude du 10 Aoftt.*— Paun- 
Hoioos, Onmet de JUvoMtn, iy. 116. it S 
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CHAP. ^ greatest degree to unhinge the public mind ; and proved 
— perhaps, in the end, the chief cause of the subsoqueut 
1731. miseries of the Revolution. The number of these emi- 
grants amounted by this time, with then’ families, to neaily 
one hundred thousand, of the most wealthy and influential 
i Butka, body in Franco.^ All the roads to the Rhine wore covered 
Lm. L^isi. by haughty fugitives, whose inability for action was equalled 
only by the presumption of their language. They^figt 
their faces from the furst against every species of improve- 
ment i would admit of no compromise with the popnlai* 
pai'ty ; and threatened their adversaries with the vrholb 
weight of European vengeance, if they persisted in demand- 
ing it. Coblentz became the centre of the anti-revolu- 
tionary party ; and, to men accustomed to measure the 
stren^h of their force by the number of titles which it 
contained, a more formidable array could hardly be ima- 
gined. But it was totally deficient in the real weight of 
aristocratic assemblies — the number and spirit of their 
followors. The young aud presumptuous nobility, pos- 
sessing no estimable qimlity hut their valour, and their 
generous adherence to royalty in misfortune, were alto- 
gether unfit to cope with the moral energy and practical 
talent which had arisen among the middle orders of Franco. 
The corps of the emigrants, though always forward and 
gallant, was too deficient in discipline and subordination 
to be of much importance in the subsequent campaigns, 
while theh impetuous counsels too often betrayed then* 
allies into unfortunate measures. Except in La Vendee, 
rashness of advice, and inefficiency of conduct, charac- 
terised all the military efforts of the Royalist party in 
France, from the commencement to the termination of the 
Revolution. 

g In thus deserting their country at the most critical 
itoSisU- fceriod of its lustory, the French nobility manifested equal 

trous effects* b t i" • ■^i* 

fcaseness and impiudence : baseness, because xt was their 
feuty, under all hazards, to have stood by their sovereign, 
^nd not delivered him in fetters to a rebellions people ; 
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imprudence, because, by joining the ranks of the strangori chap. 
and combating against their native country, they detached 
then' own cause from that of France, and subjected them/- 
selves to the eternal reproach of bringing their country 
into danger for the sake of their separate and oxelusiv^ 
interests. The subsequent strength of the Jacobins was 
mainly owing to the successful appeals which they were 
always able to make to the patriotism of the people, and 
to the foreign wars which identified their rule with a 
career of glory ; the Royalists have never recovered the 
disgrace of having joined the armies of the enemy, and 
regained the throne at the expense of national indepen- 
dence. How different might have been the issue of events, 
if, iustcad of rousing fruitless invasions from the Gierman 
states, the French nobility had put themselves at the head 
of the generous efforts of them own country ; if they had 
shared in the glories of La Vendee, or combated under 
the wads of Lyons ! Defeat, in such circumstances, would 
have been respected, success unsullied ; by acting as they i,a. ’ ' ‘ 
did, overthrow became ruin, and victory humiliation.^ 

^he new Assembly opened its sittings on, the 1st of 
October. Ah event occurred at the very outset which opmSB^of 
demonstrated how much the crown had been deprived of 
its lustre, and which interrupted the haimony between oS, i. 
them and the King. A deputation of sixty members was 
appointed to wait on Louis ; but he did not receive them, 
as the ceremonial had not been expected, and merely sent 
intimation by the minister of justice that he would admit 
them on the following day at twelve o'clock. The meet- 
ing was cold and unsatisfactory on both sides. Shortly 
after, the King came in form to the Assembly ; he was 
received with the greatest enthusiasm. His speech was 
dh’ected chiefly to concihation and the maintenance of 
harmony between the different branches of the govern- 
ment. But in the very outset Louis experienced th^ 
strength of the republican piindples, whi^, imder the 
fostering hand of the Constituent AsaotnW^ 
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chmoaicr aC 
the Auom' 
bly. 


BUcli rapid progress in. France. Tliey first decreed tliat 
tlio title of Sire and Your Majesty should bo dropped at 
the ensiling ceremonial ; next, that the King shoidd bo 
seated on a chah similar in every respect to that of the 
president. When the monarch refused to come to the 
Assembly on these conditions, they yielded that point, but 
insisted on sitting doivn when he sat, which was actually 
done at its opening. The King was so much affected by 
this circumstance, that when he returned to the Queen he 
throw himself on a chair, and burst into tears. Pie was 
deadly pale, and the expression of his countenance so 
mournfial that tlic Queen was in the gi'eatest alarm. “ AU 
is lost : ah ! madam, and you have beheld that humiliation. 
Is it this you have come into France to witness 
^hough not anarchical, the Assem^ was decidedly 
attached to the principles of democracyjj^he court and 
the nobles had exercised no sort of inffuenco on the elec- 
tions ; the authority of the first was in abeyance, the 
latter had deserted their country. Hence the parties in 
the Legislative Assembly were different from those in the 
Constituent. None were attached to the royal or aristocra- 
tical interests ; the only question that remained was, the 
maintenance or overthrow of the constitutional throng 
" Et nous aussi, nous voulons faire une revolution," said one 
of the revolutionary members shortly after his election ; 
and this, in truth, was the feehug of a large proportion of 
the electors, and a considerable portion of the deputies. 
The desire of novelty, the ambition of power, and a restless 
anxiety for change, had seized the minds of most of those 
who had enjoyed a share in the formation of the first 
constitution. The objec t of the original supporters of the 
Revolution had aheady become, not to^'lfestro/Phe' work 
SfYSthers, hut^ tir^reserveTlheif 6w. According to the 
TiaEurlflrprogress of revolutionarjTchwiges, the democratic 
part of the first Assembly was the aristocratic of the 
second. And this appeared, accordingly, even in the 
places which the parties respectively occupied in the 
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AssemLly ; for tho G6t6 droii^ or friends of tlio constitu- chap. 
tion, -was composed of men liolding vie\i's identical -witli 
those ■who had formed the GSM gauclie, or democrats, 
in the Constituent Assembly; and tho G6M gauche ofiD^u^ 
the New Assembly consisted of a party so republican, 
that, with the exception of Robespierre, and a few of his ToA u.89. 
associates in the Jacobin Club, they were imknown in Th.°i.'io,ii. 
the first, ^ 

l^he ^mbers of the.right, or the frieods-Of tfi? consti- 
totion, wore called the EeuiLlants. from the club which, Partiw’m 
formed the centre of their power. Lamcth, Ba rnaTO. 

Duport, DamaS) a,nd V aubl a,pc,"l formed the leaders of SStofrf 
this party, ^i^ahSiough for tnemost pai't excluded from 
seats in the legislature, by the self-denying ordinance 
passed by the Constituent Assembly, yet, by their in- 
fluonce in tho clubs and saloons, in reality directed its 
moTements. Tho national guard, the army, the magis- 
ti’ates of the departments, in general aU tho constituted 
authorities, were in their interest. But they had not the 
brilliant orators in their ranks who formed tho strength 
of their adyorsaries ; and the support of the people 
rapidly passed over to the attacking and ultra-democratic 
party. Their principal strengtli consisted in the extra- 
ordinary talents and powerful influence in the intellectual 
drcles of Paris, of a young woman who had already 
become interwoyen with the history of France, The 
daughter of M. Necker, and his not less gifted wife, 
the first lore of Gibbon, Madame de Stael had inhaled 
the breath of genius, and lired in the society of talent, 
from her yeiy earliest years. From her infancy she had 
heard the conversation of Rousseau, Buffon, D’Alembert, 

Diderot, and St Pierre, But it_'vjaa.jfrQ 0 i..natm’e, iigt 
education, that she derived her transcendent powers. 

Her gCT iga-Eas^at. her soid, olevafed. jber feelings im- 
passioned — m^guline in energy, buOieminine in heai’fc. 

She was impelled into the career’ of” itftdlect" by ffie" 
derdal by nature of what, she confessed, she TvinT-a 
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CHAP, liavo prized — the gift of beauty. By bcr family slic was 
- coiiEoctod with, the popular party ; by her talonts, ^vitb 
i70i. tbe aristocracy of iutellect ; by her father’s rank as 
minister, and her ovn predilections as a woman, willi 
that of rank. In Ibo abstract, her principles wore 
entirely for tbe advocates of freedom; but, like most other 
“ women, her partialities inclined strongly to tbo elegance 
of manners, and elevation of mind, which in genei’al is 
to be found only in connexion with ancient descent. 
Her genius resembled the choins of antiquity, where all 
the strong voices and vehement passions of the drama 
united in one harmonious swell, ^er thought was in - 
spiration, her words eloquence, hjer sway irresistible, to 
such as were capable of “appreefating her powej^ 
iler views of society, and the pro^’e^ of riterature, 
are more profound than ever, with a fow exceptions, 
wore formed by men; but nevertheless it was not in 
them that she felt hor chief interest, nor in their develop- 
ment that her greatest excellence has been attained. It 
was in the ddinoations of the inmost recesses of the 
heart that she was unrivalled, because none felt with 
such intensity the most overpowering of its passions. 
Her great works on Germany and the French Revolu- 
iLatn Hist French language ; but the 

de^i^. time will never come in any country, that Gorinne will 
Mig. i! ISO. not warm the heaits of the generous, and refine the taste 
of the most cultivated.^ 

^he Girondists, so called from the district near Bor- 
of deaux called the Gironde, from whence the most ahle of 
lists. ^ their party were elected, comprehended the republicans 
of the Assembly, and represented that numerous and 
enthusiastic body in the state who longed for institutions 
on the model of those of antiquity. Vergniaud, Guadet, 
Gensonn^ Isnard, and Brissot, were the splendid leaders 
of that party, and, from their powers of eloquence 
and habits of declamation, rapidly rose to celehrit^ 
Brissot was at first the most popular of these, from the 
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iniluence of his journal, the PaAriote, m which ho daily chap. 
published to Franco the ideas which his prodigious - . 

mental activity had the preceding evening developed in 
the meetings of the municipality, in the National As- 
sembly, or in the club of the Jacobins. Oondorcet exor- 
cised the ascendant of a philosophic mind, which gave 
him nearly the place which Sibyes had held in the Oon- 
stituont Assembly j while P 4 tion, calm and resolute, and 
whoUy unfettered by scraples, was the man of action of his 
party, and rapidly acquired the same dominion in the 
municipality of Paris, of which he was a member, which 
Bailly had obtained over the middle classes in the com- 
mencement of the Revolution. They fl attered thom- 
selves that they had preseiwed republican virtue, because 
they were neilher addicted to the frivolities, nor shai’ed 
in the expenses or the vices of the court forgetting that 
the zeal of party, the love of power, and the ambition of 
popularity, may produce consequences more disastrous, 
and coiTuption as great, as the love of pleasm’c, the 
thirst of gold, or the ambition of Icings. They wore 
never able, when in power, to got the better of the re- 
proach continually urged against them by the popular 
party, that they had abandoned their principles, and now, 
yielding to the seductions of the court, not only embraced 
the doctrines, but occupied the Tery places, which had t. Deux 
been hitherto held by their antagonists in the Revolution. a/s' 
They fell at last under the attacks of a party more 
revolutionary and less humane than themselves, who, dis- 
regarding the graces of composition and the principles of 
philosophy, were now assiduously employed in the arts of 12, ' Lai. 
popularity, aud becoming adepts in the infernal means of ^i.^341. 
exciting the multitude.^ 

A passion for general equality, a repugnance fijr vio- 
lent goverhmbnts, disliagin^ed" the speeches of the Thsirprin- 
Girondists. Their ideas were often grand and generous, 
drawn from the heroism of Greece and Rome, or the more 
enlarged philanthropy of modPTn timoo . 
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ever flattering and seductive to the people ; tlioir prin- 
ciples were those which gave its early popularity and 
immense celebrity to tho Revolution. But yet from their 
innovations sprang the moat oppressive tyranny of modem 
times, and they were at last found joining in many mea- 
sures of flagrant iniquity. The dreadful war which 
ravaged Europe for twenty years was provoked by their 
declamations ; the death of the King, the overthrow of 
tho throne, the Reign of Ton'or, flowed from the 
insurrections which they fomented, or the principles 
.which they promulgated. They were too often, in 
(their political career, reckless and inconsiderate. Amhi- 
iion and self-advancement were their nding motives ; 
and hence their eloquence and genius only rendered 
them the more dangerous, from the multitudes who 
were influenced by the dhann of their language. But 
they were hy no means insensible to less worthy motives, 
and we have the authority of Bertrand de MoUe- 
ville for the assertion, that Vergniaud, Brissot, Isnard, 
Guadet, and the Abb6 Fauchet, had all agreed to sell them- 
selves to the com’t for 6000 francs a-month (£240) to each ; 
and that tho agreement only broke ofi" from the crown 
being unable or unwilling to purchase their services at so 
high a price.* 

I Disappointed thus in their hopes of advancement from 
Ihe court, the Girondist leaders threw themselves without 
reserve into tho arms of the people, and their influence 
in that quarter ere long proved fatal both to the King 
and to themselves, f pwerfal in raising the tempest, 
the y were feeble and irresplnte in allaying it.; i^ndble 

* ” Ce Sistur Durant avalt 6t$ cliargS par M, De Lessaii., totb la £n do 

ISTorembre 1791, de ftdro des propositions p6cuniaires aux djpnt^s Brissot, 
Isnard, Vergniaud, Ouadet, et l’Ab1>d Eonchet; et Ha aatdent tow eowmti d, 
vendre mt Miniatin tear Infitteitoe dans I'Assomblde ft raison de 6000 ibuics par 
mois pour chacun d’eux. Kola M. De Lessart trouTa que o’dtidt les pa^ar bien 
oberj et aoume ils uo TOidureut rian rabattre de leur denumdo, cette nSgooia- 
tion n’eut auoune suite, et ne prodoisit d'autre effet que d'aigiir davantage ees 
elnq deputts contre le Ministftre.” — ItTSmoirea de BEnmairii m: Hoiiwiuiii, ii. 
356 , 866 . 
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in suffering, teroic in death, they wore destitute of the chap. 
energy and practical experience requisite to avert disaster. 

The democrats supported them as long as they urged i 79 i. 
forward the Revolution, and became their bitterest one- Thou fitai 
mies as soon as they strove to allay its fury. They 
wore constantly misled, by expecting that intelligence was 
to be found among the lower orders, that r eason and 
.justice would prevail with the multitude ; and as con- 
stantly disappointed by experiencing the invariable 
ascendant of passion or interest among their popular 
supporters, — the usual error of elevated and generous 
minds, and which so generally imfits them for the actual 
administration of affairs. Their tenets would have led 
them to support the constitutional throne, but they were 
too ambitious to forego elevation for the sake of duty : 
unable to stem the torrent of democratic fury which they 
themselves had excited, they were compelled, to avert 
stiU greater disasters, to concur in many cruel measures, 
alike contrary to their wishes and their principles. The 
loaders of this party wore Vergniaud, Brissot, and 
Roland — men of powerful eloquence, generous philan- 
thropy, and Roman firmness ; who knew how to die, 
but not to live ; who perished, because they had the 
passions and ambition to commence, and wanted the ^Mijr.i.213, 
audacity and wickedness requisite to complete, a Revoln- 84.' ’ 

tion.i 

The Girondists had no point of assemblage, like the 
well-disciplined forces of their adversaries ; but their csimILi of 
leaders frequently met at the parties of Madame Roland,* rSS® 
where all the elegance which the Revolution had left, 
and all the talent which it had developed, were wont to 

* Moaon Jeanne Phlipon, aftervrnxds Madame Boland, was bom in Baris 
in 1764, ihe daughter of on obscure engrayer. She received, nsveidiheless, 
like many other women in her rank of life at that period in France, a highly 
finished education j at fovur years of age sho could read with flicUity, and 
she soon after made rapid progress in dl'a^ving, music, and history. From 
the very first she evinoed a decided and energetio ohoracter, refiised to 
embrace dogmas which did not convince her reason, and hence became early- 
sceptical on many points of the Bomish fiuth in wltich she -was brought up. 
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32. Mig i. 
165. Th. ii. 
63,64. Lac. 
i.225. Hisfc. 
de la Conv, 
i.3B. 


assomblo. Impassioned in disposition, captivating iii 
manner, unrivalled in conversation, but masculine in 
ambition, and feminine in temper, this remarkable "woman 
united the graces of the French to the elevation of the 
Roman character. Born in the middle ranks, her man- 
ners, though vrithout the ease of dignified birth, yet 
conferred distinction on an elevated station ; surrounded 
by the most fascinating society in France, she preserved 
unsullied the simplicity of domestic life. She had as 
much virtue as pride, as much public ambition as private 
integrity. But she had all a "woman’s warmth of feeling 
in her disposition, and wanted the calm judgment requi- 
site for the right direction of public affairs. Her sensitive 
temperament could not endure the constant attacks made 
on her husband at "the "tribune.^ She interfered too 
much with his administration, and replied, often with 
undue warmth, by articles in pamphlets and public 

Sho never, iowevor, booama Irreligious, and retained to the close of lifoji 
devout sense both of im all-poTvorfal Oreator, and of tbo ftindnmontal prinoi^les 
of ChrisUaiuty. Hor ardent mind, deeply imbued 'with liboml piiuoiploB, at 
first reverted with enthuaiosm to tho brilliant pictures of antiquity oontnined 
in the ancient writers. She wept that slic bad not boon bom a Qroelc or 
Roman citizen, and carried Plutarch's Lives, instead of hor breviaiy, to moss. 
Religious ardour soon oftor got possession of hor mind ; and she entreated hor 
mother to bo allowed to toko the veil in 0 convent in the Faubourg St Karcoau. 
Though this was not acceded to by her parents, she entered tho convent as a 
ponsioniuy, and returned from it with a mind enlarged .and a heart softened. 
The elevated reasoning of Bossuot, im she has herself told us, first arrested her 
attention, and roused her reason; the eloquence of the iVounrile H'eioVse soon 
aUer captivated hor imagination. Indefatigablo in study, ardent in pursuit, 
she devoured alternately boohs on theology, philosophy, oratory, poetry, and 
romance; and become snocessiTely a Cartesian, a Jonsenist, and a Stoic. She 
, even wrote on essay on a question pr-oposed by the academy of Besonfon, In 
1780, at the age of twenty-six, she married M. Roland, then on inspeotor of 
arts and manufactures at Rouen, who subsequently became Minister of the 
Interior. She wos now in possession of weslth and independence ; and though 
hor marriage with him was a union founded on esteem only, os he was 
twenty-four years her senior, yet she proved a faithful and affeotionato wife. 
Portly in the line of his profession, and to gain information on the monu- 
foeturos of foreign cormtricB, partly for pleasure, she travelled much with him 
in Italy, Switzerland, Germany, and England; and she there entered warmly 
into her huabond's pursuits, and gave him not a little assistance in them by her 
skill in drawing. Ho was inspector at Lyons when tho Revolution broke out, 
and, in common with Madame Roland, immediately and warmly embraced its 
principles. It was the general indignation of the class of sooioly to which 
they, belonged at the invidious exclusions to which they were suljected— exclu.'. 
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jom’nals, vWcli bore bis name. An ai’clcnt admirer chap. 
of antiquity, she "wept, Arbile yet a child, that she — 

bad not been bom a Roman, citizen. Sbe liTed to 
■witness misfortunes greater than, were known to ancient 
states, and to bear them with more than Roman con- 
stancy."®^ 

This remarkable -woman, by the concurring testimony 
of all her contemporaries, exercised a powerful influence Her great 
over the fortunes of her country. More than her hus- 
band, oven when he was minister of the interior, sbe *®**’^y* 
directed the royal coimsels while he held of&ce, and led 
the bright band of gifted intehects which assembled in 
her saloons. The fire of her genius, the wannth of her 
feelings, the eloquence of her language, enabled her to 
maintain an undisputed ascendency even oyer the greatest 
men in France. But she was by no means a perfect 
character. The consciousness of talents tempted her to 

Bions wbicli they were oonBoioua wore undesorveU—whioh gave that oonvulaiou 
its enrly nad iiTesiatihls strength. The first occasion on which sho openly 
e^oused the popalitr conse, was in a description of the Federation of Lyons on 
goth May 1700, which, from its energy and talent, acquired great edehrity. 

Attracted by the Bevolution, she came to Poi’is in 1701, and immediately 
became a constant attender of the debates of the Assemhly and at the Jacobin 
club. Four times a-weeh a smell circle of Uboral deputies, couBistizig of 
Srissot, FStion, Buzot, Barboroux, and others met at her house, and there, os 
at cabinet dinners in English admiuiati'ationa, the whole measures of thsir 
party were arranged. It was chiefiy owing to the sway she thus acquired 
among the Oiron^to that her husband was soon after made minister of the 
interior. Her influence over the minister, however, then appeared excessive, 
and exposed him to ridicule, her to obloquy. "If you seud on. invitation," 
said Dantou, " to Monsieur, you must also send one to Madame ; I hnow the 
virtues of the minister; hut we have need of men who can see otherwise than 
by the eyes of their wives.” — See BoitOBs's fifEmoirs, i 272; and BioyrapAfe_ 
TIViivtrsMe, zxxviii 460-488. 

She was too active and enterprising for a statesman’s wife. "-When I 
wish to see the ministor of the interior,” said Condorcet, “ I can never got a 
glimpse of any thing but the petticoats of his wife." — Sist. de la Convention, 
i. 88. It is a ourious proof of the manners of the times, that though Madame 
Boland’s deportment as a woman was never suspected, and she died the 
victim of conjugal fidelity to her husband, who woe twenty-four years older 
than herself, sho has loft in her memoirs, written in prison, and in tbo hourly 
expectation of death, details of her feelings and desires when a young woman 
— "les besoins,” os she colled it, "d'une physiquo bieu orgams6,” — with 
which, as Sir Walter Scott has justly obseiwed, a courtesan of the hi^or class 
would hardly season her private conversation to her most fiivouiod lover. — 

See BoiiAsn’s Mmobv, i. 78-82. 
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ciiAP. mate too uudisguised a uao of ttem ; tor obvious aupc- 
riority to tor husband led her to assume, too openly, the 
lead of him in the dh'cction of political affau’S. V ohemont, 
impassioned, and overbearing, she could not brook con- 
tradiction, and was often confii'mcd in error by opposition. 
Her jealousy of the Queen was extreme, and she often 
expressed berself in reference to her faU and sufferings 
in terms of harsh and unfeeling exultation, unworthy 
alike of her chai-acter and situation. Henc e sho_^ was 
more fitted, as women eminent in talent generdly are, 
'Kr _adyersity than„for prosperity, and owes her great 
celebrity chiefly to the extraordinary heroism of her last 
moments. She lived to lament the crimes perpetrated in 
in the name of liberty, and died a victim to her conjugal 
fidelity; evincing, in the last hour, a degree of intre- 
pidity rarely paralleled even in the annals of female 
‘ u, heroism, and which, had it been general in the men of 
. is, 18? ' her party, might have stifled the Reign of Terror in its 
birth.^ 

Vergniaud* was the most eloquent speaker of the. 
JhataLrof GrU'onde^bnf ho KaH^ no.b the .vigour pr resolution requisite 
oupiwd. leader of a party in troubled times. Passion, in 

general, had httle influence over his mind : he was 
humane, gentle, and benevolent ; jdifficnlt to. jouse. to 

* Pierre Viotorin Voigmaud wns born at Limoges ia 1769 ; so tliat ijLf^ 81 
he was onjythjrty-two years of age. His father was an advocate in that town, 
b 53 tonnd ms son to the same profession, designing him to succeed him in hia 
business there; hut young Voiguiaud, being desirous of appoaring on a more 
important theatre, repaired to Bordeaux, whore his abilitios and power of 
epeahing soon procured him a brilliant reputation, though bis invincible indo- 
lence prevented him from sacaeeding in the more thorny, but lucrative branches 
of bis profession. Like all the young barristers of his province, he at once, 
and vritb the utmost ardour, embraced the principles of the Bevolution; and 
be was oven remarkable among them for the vebemeuoe of bis language, and 
the impassioned stylo of his eloquence. He was, however, indolent in the 
extreme; fond of pleasure, snd, like Hiiaboau, passionately detirous of ei^oy- 
meat; but when roused, either by bis feelings or necessity, be rivalled that 
great man in the power and infiuenoe of his oratory. He hod little amhitiou 
for himseK, but lent himself to the designs of others who were consumed with 
the detire to raise tbemsolves to tbs bead of oBtirs. He was chosen, one of 
the deputies for Bordeaux, iu 1791, for the Legislative Assembly, and soon 
rose to eminence by his remarkable oratorical powers. — Biogmplm XMtmdU, 
xlviu. 192, 198, (VsBOMiacn.) 
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exertion, and still more to be convinced of tbe wicked- 
ness," either "of bis adversaries, or of a largo portion of his 
supporters. Indolence was bis besetting sin, an ignorance 
of biunan nature bis' ebief defect.* But when gi’cat occa- 
sions" arose, and tbe latent energy of bis mind was roused, 
be pom’ed forth bis generous thoughts in streams of 
eloquence which never wore surpassed in the French 
Assembly. His eloquence was not like that of Mirabeau, 
broken and emphatic, adapted to tbe changing temper of 
the audience be addressed; but uniformly elegant, sonorous, 
and flowing, swelling at times into the highest strains of 
impassioned oratory. That such a man should have been 
unable to inile the Convention, only proves how unfit a 
body elected as they were is to nde the destinies of a 
gi'eat nation, or a man of such elegant accompbshments 
to sustain the conflict with a rude democracy.^ 

But the one of all the Girondist party Avho took the 
most decided lead in the Assembly was Beissot.* Unlike 
Vergniaud, he was activity itself ; and poured forth the 
stores of an ardent but ill-regulated mind with a profii- 
sion which astonished the world, oven in those days of 
universal excitement and almost superhuman exertion. 

* Jean Pierre Briesot was tom at nuarville, near Cbortres, on the 14th 
Jonuaiy 17S4. His &ther was a pastrycook, Unt gave his son a college eduoo- 
tion, and before he left the seminoiy where ho reoeiyod it, ho had already 
become an. author. A pamphlet he published on the inequality of ranks, in 
1775, procured for him a place in the Bastillo, from which he was liberated by 
the influence of Madame Qehlis, one of whose maids he soon after married. 
Prom thence he was sent to England, on a secret mission from the Erench 
police, and afterwords went to America, vainly seeking for some fized employ- 
ment; hut no sooner did the Bevolution break out in Prance in 1783, than ho 
returned to that country, and immediately began to take an aotive part in pro- 
moting republican principles. After commencing with the publication of 
seveitd ponrphlets, he set up a journal cntitlad, "Le Fatrioto Pronfais,” -which, 
continued to be issued for two years, and oequired a great r^utation. This 
procured for bim, on occasion of the Bevolution of 14th iTaly, a place in tbe 
municipality of Paris — a body then, and still mor-o afterwords, of not less im- 
portance than the National Assembly itself, lir conjunction with Lados, of 
the Orleans faction, he drew up the famous petition of the Champ de Mora, 
which demanded the dethronement of the King after the journey to Yoreimes, 
which proeoied him a place in the Legislative Assembly, -whore he became 
an ardent opponent of Lafayette and tbe Constitutional party. — See BmssoT, 
Jtfimoirei, i. 9-213; and JBiog. Univ. v. 624, 626, (Bbissot.) 
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CHAP. But lio vas ncitlier a speaker nor a -wi’iter of distinguished 
talent. His style in the Assembly, as well as in his 
pamphlets, was verbose and monotonous ; his information 
often scanty or inaccurate ; and ho was totally destitute 
either of philosophie thought or elevation of sentiment. 
He owed his reputation, which was great, and his influence, 
which for a considerable time was still greater, to his 
indefatigable industry, to the prodigious multitude of his 
pamphlets and speeches, which, by the sheer weight of 
number, kept him continually before the public ; to his 
ultra-revolutionary zeal, which rendered him over fore- 
most in supporting projects of innovation or spoliation ; 
and to his continual denunciation of counter-revolutionary 
plots in others, which rendered his journals and pamphlets 
always an object of curiosity. Like the rest of liis party, 
he was hreligious, with all the political fanaticism which 
then supplied the place of religion. Calm and imperturbable 
in man ner, he was full of hatred and envenomed feeling 
rn'cEaracterT Consumed by revolutionary passions, ho was 
^jperior to_ the vulgar thirst for money ; and though he 
had many opportunities of making a fortune, he loft his 
wife and children, when brought to the scaffold by Eobes- 
pierre, in a state of poverty. He was weak in constitu- 
tion, ungainly in figure, with a pale countenance, and an 
Biog, affectation of Jacobin simplicity or rudeness of attire. 

many other men of passing celebrity, he was always 
282’ reputation, which was in a great degree owing 

abilities of Secretary Girey Dupry, who wrote the 
1. 179. ' ’ best articles in his joumak, and shared his fate on the 
scaffold.’- 

Guadet was more animated than Veraniaud : he seized 
Ghiadet, ;wi^ juprc readiness the chan g es of the moment, and 
his presence of mind more completely during 
Sy * the stormy discussions of the Assembly, Gensonn^ with 
inferior talents for speaking, was nevertheless looked up 
to as a leader of his party from his firmness and resolu- 
tion of character. ]Barbaroux, a native of the south of 
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France, bronglit to tho strife of faction the ardent chap. 
temperament of his sunny climate j resolute, sagacious, . 

and daring,j^he early divined the bloody designs of tho i79i. 
Jacobins, but was unable to prevail on his associates to 
adopt the desperate measimes which he soon foresaw 
■would be necessary, to give iliem any thing like an 
equality in the strife./ Isnai’d, Buzot, and Lanjuinais, 

■were also distinguished men of this illustrious party, who 
became alike eminent by their oratorical talents and the 
heroism which they evinced in the extremity of adverse 
fortune. The elevated feelings, generous character, and 
pleasing manners of Barbaroux, won the heart, though 
they never shook the virtue, of Madame Roland. But 
what they and all the leaders of them party wanted, anci 
which rendered them alike unfit to rule or contend! 
with the Revolution, was a feeling of duty or rcctitudcl 
on the one hand, and true knowledge of mankind on the! 
other. The want of the first induced them, under the 
impulse of selfish ambition, to engage in a treasonable 
conspiracy against the throne, which led to its destruc- 
tion ; the want of the latter disqualified them from 
contending, after their common victory, with the asso- 
ciates whom they had summoned up for that criminal 
enterprise, and at once conducted themselves to the scaf- tam-HiVt. 
fold, and destroyed the last remnants of freedom in 17 a ‘ 
Fmqce.^ 

diSfe rent ■yas the charactM of the Jaoobius, thfit 
terrible ifaSion whose crimes have ^ined the annals of Pictaa 
France with such unheard-of atrocities. Thoir origin ji^'bbs. 
dates back to the struggles in 1789, when, as already 
noticed, a certain number of deputies from the province 
of Bidttany met in the convent of the J acobins, formrerly 
the seat of the assemblies of the league, under tho name 
of tho " Club Breton.” The popirlarity of this club soon 
attracted to it the most audacious and able of the demo- 
cratic party. They seemed to have inherited from, thfijr 
predecessors in the Roman Catholic Church at once their 
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oiiAP, tyrannical disposition and their arrogant exclusiveness.*^ 
The nave of the church was transformed into a hall for 
1791. the meeting of the members ; and the seat of the presi- 
dent made of tho top of a Gothic monument of black 
marble, which stood against the walls. Tho tiibune, 
from whence the orators addressed tho assembly, consisted 
of two beams placed across each other, in the form of a 
St Andrew’s cross, like a haJf-constructod scaffold ; behind 
it were suspended from the waUa tho ancient instruments 
of tortm-e, tho unrcgai-ded but fitting accompaniments of 
such a sceno ; numbers of bats at night flitted through tho 
vast and gloomy vaults, and by their screams augmented 
the din of the mcotiug. Such was the strife of contend- 
ing voices, that muskets were discharged at intervals 


to produce a temporary cessation of the tumult. A 
great number of affiliated societies, in aU the laa’ge towns 
of France, early gave this dub a decided preponderance : 
, ^the eloquence of Mirabeau thundered under its roof ; and 
all the principal insurrections of the Revolution were 
prepared by its leaders. There the revolts of the 14th 
July, the 20th Juno, and the 10th August, were openly 
discussed long before they took place ; thoro wore rehearsed 
aU the great changes of the drama which were shortly 
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afterwards to be acted in the Assembly. The massacres 
of 2d September alone appear to have been unprepared 
by them ; their infamy rests with Danton and the 
municipality of Paris.^ 

As usual in dcmoCTatic assemblies, the most violent 
and outrageous soon acquired the ascendency ; the mob 
applauded those who were loudest in their assertion of 
the sovereignty of the people. The greater part of its 
members consisted not of the mere ignorant rabble ; had 


it been so, it never could have acquired its fatal ascen- 


dency. It was for the most part composed of the most 


• " Hs BuiTent bardimest le vieux dogme — ' Hors do nous, point de solut I ’ 
Sauf les CordeUers qn'iis mtnagent, dont ds porlent lo moins qu’ils peuront, ils 
persdentent lea clubs, mtmes rdToluidonnaires.” — MiosBiAr, Miitoire de la BSvo~ 
u. 412. 
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ardent and ambitious of the middle class, to wliom the chap. 
priyilegcs of the liigbest were most obnoxious, and -who 
were most desirous to occupy their place , — the adyocate, i^si. 

for example, who was devoiu’ed with anxiety to crush, the 
magistrate who had long insulted him by his pride — 
the attorney — the village surgeon, anxious to rise to 
the station of the physician — the priest, who envied 
the professor or the bishop. |The Jacobin Club, at the 
outset, comprised the quintessence of the professional 
ambition and talent of France — thence its oai’ly and 
lasting influenccT] By degrees, however, as the Eevolution 
rolled on — and^serious crimes marked its progress — ^it 
acquired a darker chaaucter, and became distinguished 
chiefly by the violence of its proceedings, and the con- 
course from all parts of France of all who were actuated 
by the fervour, or compromised by the crimes, of tlio 
Revolution. Fifteen hundred members usually attended 
its meetings ; a few lamps only hghted the vast extent 
of the room ; the members appeared for the most pai’t in 
shabby attire, and the galleries were filled with the lowest 
of the populace, this den of darkness were prepai’ed 
the bloody lists of proscription and massacre ; the mcct- 
Thgs were opened with revolutionary songs, and shouts of 
applause followed each addition to the list* of murder, 
each account of its perpetration by the affiliated societies. 

Never was a man of honour — seldom a man of virtue — 
admitted within tils soci^y ; it had ajrfamate'horror of 
every one who was not” attached to its fortunes by the 
hellish bond of committed wickedness. A robber, an 
assassin, "was certaiu of admission — as sure as the victim 
of their violence was of rejection. The well-known i Hirt.de u 
question put to the entrants, " What have you done to 
he ha nged if the andent regime is restored ?” exemplifies 
at once the tie which held together its m.embers. The "• 
sedet sense of deserved punishment constituted the bond M{ch.nist, 
of their unholy alliance,^ Their place of meeting was a 
adorned with anarchical symbols, tricolor flagh, and busts 
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of tke loading revolutionists of former times. Long 
loeforo the death of Louis XVI., Wo poitoits, adorned 
•with garlands, of Jacques Clement and Ravaillac, were 
tung on the walla : immediately below was the dale of 
the murder which each had committed, with the words, 

“ He was fortunate ; he killed a king.” 

<^nfcrior to their adversaries in learning, eloquence, and 
^taste, they were infinitely their superiors in the arts of 
'acquiring popularity; they succeeded with the mob, 
'because they knew by experience the means of moving 
the mass from which they sprang. Reason, justice, 
humanity, were never appealed to : flattery, agitation, 
and terror, constituted their never-failing methods of 
seduction. Incessant fabrications or denunciations of 
counter-revolutionary plots, and fearful pictm’es of the 
dangers to which, if successful, they woid expose the 
whole revolutionary party, were their favourite engines 
for moving the popular mmd. They embraced, and 
^ggtablished over aU France, a system of espionage as wide- 
spread as IhP't of Fouchd under the imperial regime — 
more searching than that of the Inquisition in the 
plenitude of papal tyranny, ^utual surveillance, public 
watching, private denunciation constituted their constant 
methods of 'iatimidationp Hore even than Italy^ in the 
days of Tiberius, France wa^, by their agency, overspread 
^th a host of informers, who .wore only the more formidable 
t^ tKej’wefTat oncejhe accusers, the judges, the jury, 
and the gainers by denunciation. As strongly as Napo- 
leon himself, and for a similar reason, they felt lhat 
conquest was essential to existence ; they wore aU aware, 
and instantly maintained, that the Revolution must 
advance and crush its enemies, or it would recoil and 
crush themselves. The extreme of democracy was the 
form of government which they suppor t^ because it was 
most grateful to the indigent class on whom they 
depended ; but nothing was farther from their intentions 
than to share with others the power which they go 
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strenuously souglit for themselves, .Xho gi’catest levellers 
iu theory, they became the most absolute tyrants in 
practice ; having nothing to lose, they were utterly reck- 
less in their measm’es of aggrandisement ; restrained by 
no feelings of conscience, they reaped for a time the 
fruits of audacious wickedness^ J The leaders nf this p^^rty ] 
were Danton, Marat, Robespierre. B i Haud Varennes, St \ 
Just, and Collet d'Herbois— nam es destined to acqtiiro j 
afl exe^able celebrity in french annals, whose deeds will ! 
never he forgotten so long as the voice of conscience is < 
heard in the human heart — ^who have done more td injure i 
the cauae_ of freedom than all the tyrants who have 1 
preceded them.^ 

Danton ’^as born at Arcis-sur-Aube on the 28th October 
1759. His fath^ was a small proprietor in its neighbour- ] 
hood, who cultivated his little domain with his own hands, \ 
but had sufficient property and intelligence to give Ms son 
a good education. He died early, and Danton’s mother 
married M. Recorder, a humble manufactm'cr, who com- 
pleted his stepson's education by sending him to Troyes. 
There bis talents wer e so great, Ms indolence so invin- 
cible, that Ms compai^ns called Mm DatEtine, ’"^ ^ure ' 
seem e diio have expressly created'Km tenrible’pS 
whicli lift nlaved in the l^Tolm^ia n. fee -jvgs 

a, by to ayfipte 

thick lips, and a iffiertinff ibo^^ htja cottnoa4daofl 
^reESdTaf onceT^mated'Jhndisi^ t^ beholder. A 
commanding air, dauntless intrepidity, a voice of thunder, 
soon gave him the ascendency in any assembly which he 
addressed. He was bred to the bar, but never got any 
practice ; and was already drowned in debt when the 
Revolution in 1789 drew him to Paris, as the great centre 
of attraction for towering ambition and ruined fortunes, 
l ^ahea u there early discemedjm value, aud made use 
ofS^as he 
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CHAP, already a sort of monarcli in the markets ; and he was 
chosen, on its institution, president of tho club of the 
173]- Cordeliers, which gave him a durable influence. This 
celebrated club, which at first rivalled that of the J acobins 
in fame and influence, held its sittings in a chapel oppo- 
site to the Ecole de Medicine, now used as a museum 
of sm’gical preparations and dissecting-rooms. Tho in- 
teiior of the chapel was low in the roof, dark, and sup- 
ported on massy columns. This situation was selected on 
account of its central situation in the midst of a vast 
concourse of the working classes, by whom the club was 
chiefly frequented. It had been built by the monastic 
order of tho Cordeliers, from whence its name was derived; 
and in tho vatdts below the chapel Marat's printing-press 
had for some time been established. The Cordeliers was a 
dub of Paris, however, and of Paris alone : it had no corres- 
pondence in the provinces; it was not, like the Jacobins, a 
Revolutionary committee for the direction of all Franco. 
Thence its influence, though superior at first, was not so 
wide-spread or dui'able as that of its great and bettor 
organised rival. Danton’s commanding voice and roady 
elocution caidy gave him the entire command in its 
debates ; but it had many powerfid writers and journalists 
among its members, who exercised a great, and in the end 
fatal influence on the fortunes of the Revolution. Marat, 
Camille Desmoulins, Frdron, Fabre d’Eglantinc, Robert, 
and Hdjert, were the most remarkable ; and from their 
incessant flattery of the people, and excitement of their 
passions, their influence was at first greater with the mul- 
titude than that of the Jacobin Club. No precautions 
was adopted at the Cordehers against the admission of 
unaffiliated members ; the doors were open to all ; and 
(dSo’"' language ever used by the orators was tho re-echo, in 
feToSn ®3:aggerated terms, of the popular passions at the moment. 
3S7. ' But it wanted the sohd support in affiliated societies which 
rendered the Jacobins so powerful,^* and in the end gave 

* MiOHSiiEi!, llifbnre Ta Jtivdhttdon, jL 889, 343. 
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tlicm tlie eiitii ’0 command of Franco. Danton then ojiap. 
attached himself to Marat, and, in conjunction with him 
and Brissot, drew up the famous petition of the Champ i70i. 
de Mars, which prayed for the dethronement of the 
King. 

He w as the first leader of the Jacobins who rose to 
^cat eminence in the Revolution. Born poor, he had re- ibb chii- 
ceived, as he himself said, no other inheritance from nature 
than “ an athletic form, and the rude physiognomy of free- 
dom.” He owed his ascendency not so much to h.is 
talents, though they wore great, nor to his eloquence, 
though it was commanding, as to his indomitable energy 
and dauntless courage, which made him rise superior to 
every difficulty, and boldly assume the lead when others, 
with, perhaps equal abilibies, were beginning to sink under 
apprehension, .^s was said of Lord Thurlow, sclf-con- 
fidenc e. j)r^ in plainer language, impudence, was the great 
.^secret of his success. At first ambition was the main- 
spring of his actions, individual gratification the god of 
his idolatry : situated as he was, he saw that these objects 
were to be gained only by a zealous and uncompromising 
support of the popular party, and hence he was a revolu- 
tionist. But he AVas ambitious, not philanthropic : "T 
yoluptpary . _not a fanatic : he looked to the Reyolution as 
the means of making’ his fortune, not of elevating or im-_ 
proving the human race. Accordingly, he was quite 
willing to sell himself to the court, if it promised him M^Su/fan. 
greater advantages than the popular side; and at one 
time he received no less than a hundred thousand crowns 
(£25,000) from tae royal treasury, to adTOcate measmes 
favourable to the interest of the royal authority — an 3i*Z’” ’ 

engagement which, as long as it lasted,^ he faithfully 

* "A modoraie merit with a largo shore of impudenoe is mors probable to be 
adTsnoed than the greatest ^uali&catioiiB without it. IThe first xteceBsory quali' 
ficatlou oi an orator is impudence, and, as Demostheues eaid of aotiou, the 
second is impudence, and the third is impudence. Ro modest man. ever did, 
or OTOT -will, make his fortune in public assemblies.” — Lady M, Wonmax 
UosxAQxni, in Sovthgif* edition tf Cbwper, y. 2Si. 
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tept.* But -when the cause of royalty was ovideutly 
declining, and a scaiFold, not a fortune, promised to bo the 
reward of fidelity to the throne, ho threw himself without 
reserve into the arms of the democracy, and advocated the 
most vehement and sanguinaiy measures. 

Yet Danton was not a mere bloodthirsty tyrant. Bold, 
unprincipled, and daring, he held that the end in every 
^case justified the means ; that notliing was blamable 
provided it led to desirable results ; that nothing was 
impossible to those who had the courage to attempt it. 
A starving advocate in 1789, he rose in audacity and 
eminence with the public disturbances; prodigal in ex- 
pense and drowned in debt, he had no chance, at any 
period, even of personal freedom, but in constantly ad- 
vancing with the fortunes of the Revolution. Like 
Mirabcau,, he . Ygas the slave of sensual passions; like^ 
hmThe w'as the terrific leader, during his ascendency, 
of the ruling class — though ho shared the character, not 
of the patricians who commenced the Revolution, but 
of the plebeians who consummated its wickedness. "I 
have never,” said Madame Roland, “soon any thing 
which characterised so completely the ascendant of brutal 
passions and unbridled audacity, scai’ce veiled by an 
affectation of joviality and bonhomio. My imagination 
constantly represented Danton with a poniard in his hand, 
exciting a troop of assassins; or calling them, like Sarda- 
napalus, to the infamous orgies which were to be the 
reward of their crimes.” Ba Lhehad no fanatidsm in his 
,^aTagi;p.T : he was not impelled to evil tn'the'seafcfi^of 
good. Self-elevation wa^ his object throughout ; when 
Jfliat was secured, h e sSi?jaaii“Mcess$le to Better feeGn^ 

* "Par les maiiiB da SiBur Danmd, Uantoa aTtut re^ plus de 100,000 dons, 
pour proposer ou appuyer difCSrentes motiods ou Club doa Jaoobms, il rem- 
pbssnit sssesfidaement les sngagemeats qu’d preueit h oet £gard, on se r&ervauii 
toujoura la libertd d'employer les nioyeua qu’il jugeslt les plus proptes & fitire 
passer ses motions; et sou moyen ordinaue dtsii do les assaisoimer de ddcla. 
matioDB les plus Tiolendes ooatre la Cour et qontire les Minisiites, pour qu'on ne 
Is soupfonndt pas de leur toe Temdu."-— B hbtiubd Dji Mtmimt 

L 8dd; TisyATOTO, tiss h 139. 
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CHAP, priiioiples in a romajrkable manner upon the remoTal of 

tho seat of its deliberations to the metropolis. To the 

H89* natm’al depravity of a great city, its population added the 
extraordinaiy corruption arising from the profligacy and 
irreligion of preceding reigns. To these were now added 
the unbounded license and vehement desires which had 
grown up with the enthusiasm of the time, and tho sudden 
acquisition of supreme power by the multitude. Never 
were objects of such magnitude offered to the passions of 
a people so little accustomed to coerce their passions ; 
never was flattery so intoxicating poured into the minds 
of men so little able to witlistand it. The National As- 
sembly, with a fatal precipitance, placed itself without 
any protection at ’the mercy of the most corrupt populace 
in Europe, at the period of its highest excitation. It did 
not require the gift of prophecy to foretell what would be 
the result of such a prostration. 

The removal of the court to Paiis produced immediate 
oof Or- changes of importance in the contending parties. The 
Ci Duke of Orleans was the first to decline in influence. 
General Lafayette exerted himself with vigour and success 
to show that the duke was the secret author of the dia- 
turbances which had so nearly proved fatal to the royal 
family, and dedared publicly that he possessed undoubted 
proofs of his accession to the tumult, with the design of 
making himself lieutenant-general of the kingdom. -- That 
abandoned prince had now lost the confidence of ^ parties. 
The court was aware of his treason ; the people saw his 
weakness ; his own associates were in despair at his pusil- 
lanimity. No one can long regain at the head of a hand 
of conspirators who wants courage to reap, for the common 
behoof the fruits of their crimes. “ The coward 1" said 


I Toni. i. 
152 Lac. 
vii,259, Tb. 
i. 184, 185, 
186. 


Mirabcau, “ he has the appetite for crime, but not t^e 
courage to execute it.” Even at the Palais Royal his 
influence W^lost, exeepLadth his hireling supporters ; and 
the King, glad to get quit of so dangerous a subject, with 
the entire concurrence of the^j^ational Assembly,^ au^ 
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CHAPTER VI. 

rOBMATION OF A DEMOOEATIC CONSTITUTION. — FEOM THE 
EEVOLT AT YEHSAILLBS TO THE CONCLUSION OF TUB CON- 
STITUENT ASSEMBLY. — OCT, 7 , 1789 — SEPT. 14 , 1791 , 


" In eyery country," says Sallust, " those irho have no 
property envy the good, extol the had, deride antiquity, 
support innoyation, desire change from the alarming state 
of their oim affairs, hye in mobs and tumults, since 
poyorty has nothing to fear horn such convulsions. But 
many causes made the city populace pre-eminent in those 
respects ; for vhoeyer in the provinces were most remark- 
able for their depravity or self-suf&ciency — aU who had 
lost their patrimony, or their place in society — all whom 
wickedness or disgrace had driven from their homes, found 
their way to Rome as the common sewer of the Republic."* 
Tho French Assembly experienced the truth of these 

* " Sempcfc la cmtEtte,” biwa the lustonim, " qmbtui c^ea uollsa aunf^ borua 
invident, moloa extoUuiaj veteia odsis, bdtb exoptaut, odio suEaum renim 
I mutan omma atudent, tnrba atque eeditiosibus am? ciua qluntqr, quojuiuQ 
£ia]la babetdx sine danmo Sed urbana plebes, ea vero, pieeoeps lerat 
• mtdbs de eausis, nam qm i^itjue piofaro atque petulantmmazume preeatabont, 
*!bein alu per dedeeorfk^atpmoutiB apuaais, pbatremo omues ones ifamimin, »..+ 
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Inexorable in general measures^ be -was indulgent, humane, 
and GYen generous, to individuals j the author of the mas- 
sacres of the 2d September, he saved all those •who fled 
to him, and spontaneously liberated his personal adver- 
saries fiom prison. Individual elevation, and the safety 
of his party, were his ruling ol^ects — a reyolution appeared 
a game of hazard, where the stake was the life of the 
losing party ; the strenuous supporter of exterminating 
cruelty after the 10th August, he was among the first to 
recommend a return to humanity, after the period of 
danger was past He was so extravagant' during the 
period pf his greatness that he added nothing to his 
fortune, Wd l6ft to the two Sons, whom he 3 left by 
his fin^t fini^niage nothing but the humble inheritance 
of their yfathef at Arcis^siir-Aube. These sons, terlified 
like Crom'^^’s at the colehritj and fate of 'their fathei*, 
retired after his death to their paternal estate, which, 
like their forefathers, they cultivated with their own 
hands. They are still unmarried, and the posterity of 
Dantcm, hke that of many other eminent men, is likely 
soon to become extinct.^ 

Marat was the worst of this band * * Nature had 

* J'etm 'F^al Hai^ Vras born la IJH, at S9ndiy,jip j)f 

oMtsl So ww of Oolwms&o parents, zn«^o{n% 

studied ^*0 imirawitlir of Bdiibbtwh, ajad ?n 

mtliat c^, jubUnptUt OatrUed “3^e CiMWS of & 

oeeded {gipMIbp, aiul Eb obliStd tp a 

naTetonSiJiyijl^pjgepn: Ifttiio Op^d'W^/ bp 

twelTa years He left that Pemce m 1789, add was liymg in obsoure lod^rtga 
and great poverty m tbat city when the Eerolution broke out 'Hib learning, 
howeyer, was consideiablc, bis information extensiye, and he hod, before that 
convulsion brought huu mto notice, already pubhsbod a great vanety of works 
in difEbrent departments of knowledge, which indicated the extent and variety 
of hie studies Iiiterature, scionoo, philosophy, criticism, had (dtcinately ocou 
pied his pen, and attested at onco hu, talents and his porsovorance But from 
the momenb that popular paasioiis got posseasion of the pubho mind, he directed 
the whole forae of his lutellect to the mfiaming of them , and he rapidly become, 
in oonsegueuce, one of the most poweifiil as well os dangerouB agents of the 
BavohrbiQn In July 1789 he begou bis celebrated journal "liXmi du Feuple,” 
wbidb. ho oonhnued to publish daily tiU his death m 1798, and whidh now 
forms nineteen volumes, one of the most ounous monuments of those &srftil 
time4- Hd Bodn. mdda himfslf remarlmbie in the primary assemblies wluoh 
eveij tihurb «J(09e jnEims itQwiha wmirrectioh of Idth^tlj) by the vehe- 
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CHAP, impressed the atrocity of liis cliaracter on liis countenance : 

hideous features, the expression of a demon, roTolted all 
1791. vLo approached him. liis talents ■wore considerable, 
Biop^hy reading extensive, his industry indefatigable ; and, 
TOototrf pj^evious to the Revolution, he had been known by a great 
Maiat, variety of ■writings on different subjects. But that con- 
Tulsion at once roused all the dark and malignant passions 
of his nature ; and to such an extent did they obtain the 
mastery of him, and so strongly was he convinced that 
they afforded the only passport to success, that ho was 
careful to depict himself in Ms compositions as worse than 
he really was. For more than three years his writings 
incessantly stimulated the people to cruelty ; buiiod in 
obscurity, he revolved in his mind the means of augment- 
ing the victims of popular passion. So complete a fanatic 
had he become, in this respect, that he scrupled not to re- 
commend torture to captives, bm-ning at the stake, and 
branding with red-hot iron, as a suitable means of satisfying 
the public indignation.* The violence of his language on 
aU occasions was such as would be incredible, if his 
printed works did not remain an enduring and damning 
monument to attest it, “ When a man," said he, " is in 

monce of bis language, and the bloody proeoriptions wbich ho fi:oia the first, 
and in the most undisguised mann er, advocated. So early os August 1789 ho 
was found there maintaining, that the Revolution would retrograde unless eight 
hundred deputies in the Assembly were hung on eight hundred trees in the 
garden of the Tmieriea, with lOrabeau at the head of them, as he had ventured 
to propose that the army should be disbonded, and reconstructod on a new 
principle. The minister, Malouet, proposed be sbo^uld be proaeoutod for this; 
but Mirobeau said, such sallies merited only contempt, and prevailed on the 
Assembly to pass to tho order of the day. The municipality of Paris after- 
■wards ordered him to he arreeted, and hafayette inyestedhis house : but Douton 
fiimished him with the means of escape. Undeterred hy these dangers, Herat 
oontinued, irithout intermission, his infernal agitation in his journal, ever keep- 
ing a little in advance of the popular feeling, and loading the people on to com- 
mit atrociries, hy previously aooustoming them to hear of them. At first he 
was hooted down, and hissed at the doors of the clubs and primary assemblies, 
when he had oonoluded his sanguinozy harangues : hut he went on without 
being deterred either by danger or obloquy, well knotring that the progress of 
a revolution is ever onward; and ere long bis demands for prosoriptions were 
reooived with thunders of applause. — See Biogrt^thie UimertdU, xsvi. 666, 660, 
(HAraaT ;) and Hiohbw, SUtoWi de la SSvoliiHon, ii. 889, 892. 

* ” Co n*est pas seulement un jugement stvtre, une punitiou exomploire, que 
tTumf flivnAUn am. runiT nn*i1 nrpiiRn * In -mort nft Ini Riifiirnit nss. Son i-mn.onnn. 
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want of every thing, ho has a right to tear from his neigh- 
bour his superfluities ; rather than perish of famine, ho . 
has a right to murder and devour his quivering flesh. 
Whatever disorder such acts may create, it does not more 
disturb the order of natiu'e than when a wolf tears in 
pieces a sheep. Pity is entirely a fictitious sentiment : if 
you never speak to a man of gentleness or mildness, he 
will never know what they are.”* ^-Nor was falsehood 
awanting to support these atrocious suggestions ; on the 
contrary, it was constantly made use of by him, to work 
the people up to such a state of frenzy as to be ready 
for their adoption. There was nothing too absurd for 
him to say, or them to believe, provided it fell in with 
the prevailing passion of the moment.! In vain repeated 
accusations were directed against him ; flying from one 
jjAterraneous abode to another, he still continued Lis in- 
fernal agitation of the public mind. Teriw was bis 
constant engine for attaining his objoctsT” Jlis pyinciple 
was, that there was no safety but in destroying the whole 
enemies of the Revolulaon ; be was repeatedly heard to 
say, that there would be no security to the state till two 
hundred and eighty thousand heads had fallen. He was 
not vena l : inveterate fanatiemm, the Just of power^ the 
thirst for, bio oC were his motives of actira.'* 'The Revolu- 
tion produced many men who carrieSTnto execution more 
sanguinary measures, none who exercised so powerful an 

tion e&t avide de sapplices; il lui faudiait des bttoUois, dea ixtoendies, dea 
xautUationB atrocoa. Harquc^lca d’lm for ohaud, coupez-leur lea pouoea, fendez- 
laur la langue,’' &c. — M ichgi£t, Jlialoire de la, XUvoUitim, ii. S77, (an ultra 
republican writer ) See for an entire confirmation of tUeao remarks, l/And du 
Peuple, No. 327, p. 3, let Jan, 1791; No. 861, p. 8, 26tb Jan. 1791 ; No. 306, p. 
7, 9th Deo. 1790; No. 326, p. 4, SOth Doo. 1790. 

* Projet d’ltne ConstituMon, p. 7 ; Mabat, aur V Homme, i. 165. 

f “ Lafayette a fiiit fabtiquor dma le faubourg St Antoino quinzo nulle taba- 
tiSroa qui portent eon portrait. Jo piie Icb bone oitoyona qui pounont s'os 
procurer de lea brisor. On y trouToro, je auia efir, lo mot mtme du grand 
oomplot." — L’Ami du Peujale, No. 319, Dec. 23, 1790. " Louie X.VI. pleure 6 
chaudea lormca dea aotiiaos que lui fiiit faire I'Antricbioimo.”— No. 820. La 
Beuio a donnO tant de cooardea blanobea que le rubou blano a enobtri de troia 
aouB I’aulne. La dhoae eat afire — ^Marat la tient d'une fiUa de la Bertin (mar- 
chande de modea il la Belne.)”— No. 321, p i. 
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CHAP, influence in recommending them. lie had that nerrons 
irritability of constitution, which in troubled times often 
i.791. produces at once pity for individual suffering and inexorable 
general cruelty. He said himself, that "he could not with- 
out pain see an insect suffer: but ho could without scruple 
annihilate a world." It was the same with Napoleon 
and Danton; it is the nature of all fanatieism, whether in 
religion or politics, to engender such a character. But more 
than all his compeer’s, Mai’at ti’ustcd to, and advocated blood 
as the remedy for all evils, the means of overthrowing all 
1 Barba oppositiou, and thence his prodigious and fatal influence, 
loux, 67 . Death cut him short in the midst of his relentless career ; 
187 ^'iic*’. the hand of female heroism prevented his falling a victim 
281 . Mig.i. savage exasperation which he had so large a shai’O 

in arousing.^ 

St Just was born at Decize, in the Nivemois, in 1768, 
Birtblnd the son of a chevalier of St Louis, but not noblo, who 
Noyon. He received the elements of his edu- 
cation at Soissons, and was early distinguished by his 
intense application, and the vehement ardour with which 
he pursued whatever he undertook. Ambitious of dis- 
tinction, he embraced the principles of the Revolution, 
though still a youth, the moment that it broke out ; and 
so desirous was he of entering on the career of public hfc 
that he introduced himself by stealth, in 1791, when 
under the legal age, to the Electoral Assembly of Chauny, 
from which he was expelled as soon as the deception was 
discovered. He afterwards was elected, from the violence 
of his democratic pmciples, adjutant-major in a legion of 
the national guard, and in 1792 was chosen deputy to 
the Convention for the department of the Aiane. From 
that time he became an intimate friend of Robespierre, 
and adopted more thoroughly the principles of that 
remarkable man than any other member of the Convention. 

* ** En presence do la nature ot do la doulour, Harat doyenoit tree fiolblo 1 
il no pouyolt, dit-il, voir soufflir xm inseote, mois Botil aveo son ^critoire, il eAt 

Butonti le monde.” — "HSjasmsa, Bistoire de la SivohOum, n. 846, 
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At once an ardent fanatic and a sanguinary despot, St chap, 

J ust, in conjunction n^itli Robespierre, directed bis vbole 
eiforts to two objects^ — tbe destruction of all the enemies i79i. 
of democracy, and tbe centralisation of all its powers in 
tbe bands of a few. IIo trusted nothing to reason among meter, 
tbe people, still leas to vutue in pubbe men ; but con- 
stantly urged the necessity of destroying all tbe enemies 
of the Revolution. Terror was bis engine, as tbe only 
means either of private safety or national regeneration ; 
death the means by which it was to be produced. Ho 
always maintained, that abuses would never cease as long 
as the King and a single man of tbe noblesse lived. “ I 
insist,” said bo, “that the whole Bourbons should bo 
banished, except the King, who should be kept, ^ou know 
why. Let hatred of kings mingle with the blood of the 
people.” To excite their rage, be fabricated the most 
audacious lies, as, that in 1788 Louis XVI, had massacred 
eight thousand victims in Paris alone, and bung fifteen 
thousand smugglers, and that tbe bodies found every 
morning in tbe Seine were those of tbe persons who had ' 
been strangled the preceding night in prison by tbe King’s 
orders. JFals ehood tQ_§zsite.hi8 a^mrents, death to inti- 
jnidate his adversaries, wore his two weapons, as they are 
those of all men in the last stages of religious or political 
fanaticism. Wrapt up in amb ition, he waS' above the 
sordid desire oTwetdthrfi tl^t'’ihBfi^ tp .other passions. 

He loved women, had an elegant figure, and affected the 
ancient polish of manners ; hut a dark melanchohc counV- '^niogiapWo 
tenance, and a profusion of lank black hair, revealed at jcixi*. 604,’ 
once to the spectator the unrelenting fanatic of the nine-l jS*.) 
teentb century.^ 

But all the leaders of tbe Jacobins sink into insignifi- 
cance before their ruler and despot, Feabcis Maximilieb Ewiy™™ 
Robbspibbbb. This extraordmary man, whose name will of 
never be forgotten, was born at An’as in 1759, the son of 
an obscure procurator in that town, who, being ruined by 
dissipation, bad fled to Cologne to avoid bis creditors. 
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ouAP, \7hcre lie sot up a Froncli scliool ; and \flio removed from 
thence to America, where ho was never more heal'd of. 
His mother, Marie Josephine Caneau, the danghtor of a 
brewer, died when Maidmilien was only nine yeai'S of ago, 
leaving her young family totally destitute. Young Robes- 
pierre was succoured in this extremity by the Bishop of 
Airas, who procured for him a bursary at the College of 
Louis le Grand at Paris, and paid for his board there, 
while the Abbe Proyai't, its principal, received him in the 
kindest manner. His progress in classical knowledge 
was respectable, and he is marked, from the year 
to I?” 75, as one of the most promising students of the 
college. On leaving that seminary he studied law, and 
set up as an advocate in his native town of Arras ; but 
his success was not remarkable, as the turn of his mind 
was always towards principle and speculation rather than 
business. Ardent in the pursuit of these, his earhest 
expedition from college was to make a pilgrimage on foot 
1 BoiJBB- thu'ty miles to see Rousseau, at Ermonvillo, then the 

enthusiastic admiration. Having been 
Biog. bmY. appointed a member, by the Bishop, of the criminal 
233. Mioii! tribunal of Arras, ho sufFered so much pain on being 
Rgvhum obliged to condemn an assassin to death, that he resigned 
the situation.^ 

His first appearance in public was still more remark- 
able, considering the career which ultimately awaited him. 
The academy of Metz having, in 1784, proposed a prize 
for the best essay on an existing law in France, which 
aJffixed to his whole family the infamy of a criminal'a 
condemnation to the scaffold, Robespierre engaged in the 
competition, and carried off a prize of four hundred francs 
for his composition. He was strongly urged to try liis 
fortune by a young friend destined to frtnre celebrity, and 
who afterwards became his colleague in tbe Committee of 
Pubhc Salvation — Carnot.* Carried away by the philan- 


30 . 

His pnze 
essay at 
Metzm 
1784 . 


* " ' Ecris,’ ms dlt-il, (Carnot,) ' areo toute I’atdenr do ton ftme patiiotig^ : 
grave on Utties do song lea v4iit& quo to ves diro & tea oondtoy ws ; et mracki 
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tlu’opic feelings tlicn so generally prevalent, -wliicli usliered chap. 
in, in sncL. deceitful colours, tlio da\rn of tlie Revolution, 
Robespierre ivent a step furtber, and eloquently contended 
for the total abolition of capital punishments in all cases.\ 

Thus the most sanguinary despot known in modern time^ 
owed his education, and preservation from destitution, to 
the benevolence of two kind-hearted ecclesiastics ; he made 

^ I 

his first pilgi’image as a youth to see the celebrated phi- j Hot;,,, 
lanthi’opist, J. J. Rousseau ; he resigned his first judicial E”’ . -ian 
appointment from the pain he suffered on pronouncing Biog - Univ. 
sentence of death on a murderer; and made his first appear- 
ance in life by an essay in which ho eloquently contended «. aia 
for the abolition, in all cases, of capital punislunents.^* 

The first cause in which Robespierre gained any dis- 
tinction was one against the sheriffs of St Omer, in which Hisfiratnp- 
he pronounced a glowing eulogium on the virtues and^wSe? 
patriotism of Louis XVI., of whom he was hereafter to 
be the cruellest enemy ; and soon after he acquired a 
great reputation with the popular party, by a violent 
memorial against the superior council of Artois. This 
procured for him a place in the States-general in 1789, 
from which period liis biography is written in the annals 
of France. When he first entered the Assembly, how- 
ever, he had so little the command of language, that it 

tm numa wie victime & cet pr^ugg — tni seres bion pa^A’ ” — Mimoim de 

Bobissiebbb, i. 239. 

* Robe^eire's motto for tbis Ess^ was the lino of Virgil — 

" Quid hoc gonus hominuml qumye hunc tarn borhara morem 
Fennittot petna 1 ” 

Lecretellc -m'ote an articlo in the Metemt de Franca on this composition 
when it appeared, in which he bestowed on it the highest commendations. 

"Son ouvrage,” sold ho, "sera la ayec inttrCt, ot obtiendra uno attention 
honorable — ^n est icmpli de vuos soines et dotiuts d’une 61oquonca simplo, 
d’nu talent houieuz ct yiad. On on concovra encore plus d’csptiancoe, quand 
on saura qtre I’autcur, you£ h la profoesion d’ayocat, ploidait sa premitro cause 
dons le temps oh il tcriynit co discoors .” — Meivure de Frame, Sept 29, 178i, in 
Mfmairea de BoBSsricaiu:, i FUcee Iwt, B, p. 229. 

In this Essaf Robespieiro observed, speaking of the family of a condemned 
oximinal: — “Ayec I'mnocence Us ont encore les droits les plus touchants A la 
commis&ntion de leuis condtoyens. Coat, pax ezemple, une iamille dteolte, 
il qui I’on omohe son ohof at son appui povir le trainer i, I’daha&nd ; on jugo 
qa’bUo sertdt trop heoreuse si elle n’avait que oe malheur ft pleurer — on la 
dftroue eIle.mftmo ft nn opprobre fttemol. Ees infbrtunfisi — aveo toute la 
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CHAP, was with difficiilty he could put a fow words together. 

The Abhd Maury on one occasion made tho whole mem- 
17S1. bers laugh hy tho ironical proposal that Lis speech should 
bo printed. It was only by indomitable and indefati- 
gable persoTerance that ho surmounted those defects, and 
at len^h acquired the power of ready elocution. In those 
days he was miserably poor, lodged in an obscure room 
in the Rue du Saintonge in the Marais, and dined at 
sixpence a-day. The Assembly having ordered a general 
mourning for the death of Franklin, the future dictator 
of Fi'ance had no resource but to bonw a coat so much 
too large for him that the whole Assembly burst into 
laughter when he appeared in it.* Still he adhered to 
his repugnance to tho shedding of blood, and was found 
in 1791 warmly and eloquently supporting, in the National 
Assembly, a proposal for the total abolition of capital 
punishmonts.t He was not i*e-elected into the Legislative 
Assembly, in consequence of tho self-denying ordinance, 
which he himself had passed ; but he was an active mem- 
ber of the Jacobin Gub during aU tho time of its sitting, 
iBio 5 .ptiiT. and in that way exorcised an imseen, but most effective 
ala" control, both over the proceedings of that Assembly, and 
Be^;a“ 323 . the dreadful catastrophe which at its close overturned the 
throne.’- 

Bonsiblllt^ d'une Amo hoimite, ils aoui reUiiitB A aoutenii' tout lo poids do cetto 
peine bortible, quo le soAltrai peut seul Boutonir. Us u’osent plus level' les 
yeux, de peur do lire le rntpris sur le visage da tons ceuz qui les onvironneut : 
tons les dMaiguent; tons les corps les ropoussent ; -toutes los finnilleB craignent 
de se souiller de lenr alliaDce ; la Booittt ontiitre les abandonne, et les laissa 
dans ime solitude affi-euse. L’amitit mtiue ns peut exister pour eux. Enfiu, 
leur situation est ei tenibls, qu'elle &it pitii A esux mtmes qui en sout les 
auteurs : on les plaint du rntpiis qu'on sent pour eux, et on oontiuue do les 
flttrir ; on plonge Is couteau dans Is oceuc de ces vioUmes innooentes, mtus ce 
n’est pas sans Atie nn peu tmu de leuxs cris. Le cri matemel, les pritree de 
I’nnioosnoe, les supplications de la beautt, I'battreBsante vois de I’aznitiA, les 
services, les vertus, les talents — tout oo qui pout ^mouvoir le coear darhomnie 
est employt oontre le coura de la justice. On est plus constemd de la venge- 
auce qua du crime, D’o-A vient de si grands dtsordiesl Cost que la punition 
est plus A ersindre qua le crime ." — Mum de Eobisseibebb, 1784 ; Xemoim de 
Ecbbseisbbb, ii. 820, 381. 

* " Eil babet infeliz paupertas dnrius in se 

Quom quod ridicules bomines &(ut.” — J uvuital, iii. 164, 
t Ante, Cbap. vx, § 76> 
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Of all tlio cliai'acters which, the Revolution produced, chap. 
Robespierre was by far the most rcmai-kablc, and without 
the details now given of his previous life, his character ^^si. 
wo uld be altogether inexplicable. No one has been so 
much disfigm’ed in representation and description by con- 
temporary annalists of every description — a peculiarity not 
to be wondered at, considering that he nearly destroyed 
them all, and had wellnigh succeeded, before his fall, in 
gudlotming the greatest and most eminent men of all 
parties in France. But a calm retrospect of his career 
will at once show to what his extraordinary rise and long- 
continued power was owing, and reconcile the otherwise 
incomprehensible contradictions of his character, 

\ Epbespierre was a great, nay, in some respects, he was 
a good man ; but he was a sanguinary bigot, a merciless His oIimm- 
fanatic. His talents were of the very highest order ; his elo- 
quence, after by practice and peraeveranco he had acquired 
the command of language, was condensed, liis reasoning 
. powerful, his intellect cool, his sagacity groat, his perse- 
verance unconquerable. His disposition was of that 
peculiar kind which affords the only sure foundation for 
lasting popularity with the people. He adhered steadily 
to principle, and constantly appealed to it. There w as 
no shuffling_or tergiversation a^flut-him ; he was ever the 
same. His doctrines were simple, flattering to the many, 
and perfectly adapted to every capacity. He maintained 
that the multitude can do no wrong : " que le peuple est 
tovyrnrs hon, le magistrat toujom-s coiTuptible that 
they are the fountain of all power, and that by their 
delegates alone it should ever be exorcised. It was to 
effect this object that he strove to destroy all the higher 
classes of society, because he was convinced it would not 
be attained otherwise^; but his ultimate object was equality 
and social happi ness.? Philosophers and statesmen will 
probably be inclined to dispute these first principles, and 
deduce many arguments against them from his own 

* His own words.— Boosaboih, Con^nUim d» Baibcevf, i. 273, 

TOL. IT. K 
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career ; Ibufc none can deny to Robespierre tbe merit of 
having steadily adhered to them in his reasonings, and 
followed them out with invincible constancy in his con- 
duct. Adopting^the prevailing doctrine of the day, that 
the end will justify the means, he went steadily on 
destroying every one who thwarted the popular wiU, — of 
which he considered Inmself, and with reason, as tho true 
incarnation, — ^tiU he had wellnigh annihilated the whole 
intellect and vu'tue of Franco. | Napoleon did not prose- 
cute savage warfare for the external glory of tho republic 
with more vigour and perseverance, than Robespierre did 
internal massacre to exterminate its domestic enemies n 
and the extraordinary success and long-continued power 
of both proved that each had rightly judged the popular 
mind in his own day — ^that they both marched, as Napo-j 
leon said, “[with the opinion of five millions of men.H 
No man in troubled tmes ever rose to lasting greatness 
^hub'by steady ani couragcous_a(ffierence to principle. In 
tEi'^ew finhespierre’s ' char^ter and career possess an 
interest and an importance fai' beyond what can belong to 
any individual, how eminent soever, ij^e was the incar- 
nation of a principle, tho touchstone oT a system. And 
that prindplo was the natural innocence of man — ^that 
system, to do evil that good may com o^V 

Although, however, the public career of Robespierre 
HUp'eiTOiifti was thus the manful assertion of a principle, and its results 
'Weak- a feductio ad absurdum of its doctrines ; yet a close 
examination reveals in him, in addition to his unrelenting 
cruelty, many of the weabiesses, some of the littlenesses, 
of humanity. Unlite Miraheau and Danton, he owed 
nothing to physical strength, or the ascendant of manner. 
Ungainly in appearance, with a feeble voice and vulgar 
accent, he owed his dovation chiefly to the inflexible 
obstinacy and dauntless moral courage with which he 
maintained his opinions, at a time when the popular cause 
had lost many of its supporters, But under the mask of 
patriotism was concealed the working of other and less 
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•worthy feelings. Vanity, terror, and rovengo exercised a 
powerful influence over his mind. His hatred was im- 
placable j it fell "with unmitigated fmy on his nearest and 
dearest relations.* Cautious in conduct, slow but implac- 
able in reyenge, he avoided the perils which proved fatal 
to so many of his adversailes, and ultimately established 
himself on their ruin. Insatiable in his thii’st for blood, 
he disdained the more vulgar passion for money : no 
bribes from the court ever sullied his hands ; at a time 
when he disposed of the life of every man in France, he 
resided in a small apartment, the only Ixixury of which 
consisted in images of his figure, and tho number of 
mirrors which in every direction reflected his form. 
While the other leaders of the populace affected a squalid 
di’ess and dirty linen, ho alone appeared in elegant attire. 
Ilis coimtcnance had something in it which was repulsive ; 
he was pale, inclining to a livid hue, and was deeply 
marked by the smallpox. His si^e was painful, and at 
times Satanic j a convulsive .quiver of the bps, whenever 
Tie was strongly*li^ated, often gave a frightful expres- 
sion to his countenance. An austere life, a reputation 
for incorruptibility, a total disregard of human suffer- 
ing, preserved his ascendency with the fanaticaLsupporters 
of liberty, even though he had htlle in common with them, 
and though there was an elevation of purpose in his 
cruelty to which they were strangers. He had great 
designs in view in the reconstruction of the social edifice,^ 
after three hundred thousand heads had fallen. His 
visions were of an innocent republic, with equal fortunes i 
arising out of the sea of blood. But it was in general mea- , 
sm’es only that he Avas philanthropic; to indiAuduals ho was ‘ 
merciless and cruel in the extreme. Ho was more con- 
sistent than Danton, but loss humane ; ho never aban- 

* "Quo cette passion do la halue doit ttrs offi^euso, pttisqu’ollo yous avauglQ 
au point da me calosmier aupris do mes amis. Voire koine jpow moi ost trop 
areugle pour ne pas se porter sur tout ce qui me tdmoignera quolquo intirdt.” 
— Za CHoymte KoBSSFrERHB & eon frire, 18 Mm. Am. iL Papiers Jnidite 
promts ekes ’RovwmKBX, ii. 114, 
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CHAP, doned a principle, bnt ho never saved a friend. It was 
■ hard to say whether his supporters, or his enemies, fell 
^791. fastest beneath the scythe of his ambition. His teniblo 
career is a proof how little, in popular commotions, even 
domineering vices arc ultimately to be rehod on ; and 
how completely indomitable perseverance, and a steady 
adherence to popular principles, can supply the want of 
I i. all other qualities. The approach of death unveiled his 
roui weakness ; he was the perfection of moral courage, 

nlft.* do la' equally distinguished by pei'sonal fii’mness. When 

Oonv. i. 74. success was hopeless, his boldness deserted him ; and the 
Mfcm”lii6. naaa^flin of thousands met his fate with a vacillation that 
could hardly have been expected from his previous career.^ 
The leaders of the Jacobins in the Legislative Assembly 
oiub'offlio were Chabot, Bazire, and Merlin ; but it was not there 
Jacobins, influence lay. The clubs of the Jacobins 

and the Cordeliers were the pillars of their authority; 
in the first, Kobespierre, BiUaud Varennes, and Collot 
d’Horbois, ruled with absolute sway; the latter was 
under the dominion of Danton, Carrier, Desmoulins, and 
Fabre dEglantine. Robespierre was excluded from the 
Assembly by the self-denying ordinance which he himself 
had proposed ; but he had acquired an omnipotent sway 
[at the Jacobins’, by the extravagance of his opinions, the 
' condensed energy of his language, and his reputation for 
integrity, which had already acquired for him the siumame 
of the Incomiptible. The extensive galleries, erected 
round the haU. of the Assembly, gave the most unruly 
and violent of their body constant access to the Legisla- 
ture, where they never failed to cheer on their own 
partisans as loudly as they drowned by clamour the few 
remaining friends of order or regular government. In 
the Faubourg St Antoine, the brewer Santerre, well 
known in the bloodiest days of the Revolution, had 
obtained an undisputed ascendency; while the munici- 
pality of Paris, elected according to the new system, by 
the universal suffrage of the inhabitants, had fallen, as 
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miglit Lavo been anticipated, into tbo hands of the most chap. 
violent and least respectable of the demagogues. Tlie . 
importance of this body -was not at first perceived ; but 
possessing, as it did, the means of rousing at pleasure the 72,^”’' 
strength of the capital, it soon acquired a preponderating 
influence, and was enabled to enthral a government which 
the armies of Europe sought in vain to subdue.^ 

It is admitted by the republican writers, that at this gg 
period the King and Queen were sincerely inclined to views if flie 
support the constitution,^ In truth, Louis had groat podoa! 
hopes of its success ; and though he was not insensible to *vh.ii.806. 
its faults, and desired its modification in several parti- 
culars, yet he trusted to time, and the returning good 
sense of the nation, to effect these changes, and was 
resolved to give it a fair trial. The Queen participated 
in the same sentiments, and, from the comparative tran- 
quillity of the last year, began to entertain sanguine hopes 
that the anarchy of the nation might at length be stilled. 

The establishment of the Constitutional Guard, eighteen 
hundred strong, for the service of the palace, since the 
King had accepted the constitution, gave them the shadow 
at least of independence. Louis’s ministers were far, 
however, from entertaining such sanguine sentiments; and 
Bertrand de MoUeviUe, in particular, strongly expressed 
to bini his opinion m private, that the royal prerogative 
was BO abridged, under the new constitution, that it could 
not possibly exist for any length of time. — " M. Bertrand," 
replied the simple-hearted monarch, "there are many 
things in the constitution which I have endeavoured to 
prevent — ^wbich I would wish to see altered ; but the time 
for that is past ; I have sworn to maintain it, and main- 
tain it I will. Nay, I am convinced that a sincere and 
honest endeavour to abide by it, in aU respects, is the if ^ 

best way to open the eye of the nation to its defects. 23. ’ 

Courage, M. Bertrand ! — all may yet be weU.”® 

The constitution having vested in the King the power 
of forming a guard for the protection of his person and 
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CHAP, family, ho commenced, soon after the mooting of tho 
Legislative Assembly, the formation of it. This was a 
1791 . matter of extreme delicacy, for both the national guard 
Foliation and the people of Paids were excessively jealous of tho 
BfatatioZr influence, all but unbounded, which they had long enjoyed 
giard ot tho the possossiou of the King’s person, and viewed with 
undisguised aversion any measures which might even tend 
to render bim independent of them. In the hope of 
reconciling all difficulties, and at the same time taking 
advantage of the revived sentiments of loyalty which had 
been awakened in the rm-al districts, especially of the 
south and west of France, Louis detemined to have the 
National and Constitutional Guards always in equal 
numbers in tho service of the palace, and to choose the 
latter from the provinces, in the proportion of three or 
four fi'om each department. This plan was well-conceived 
in appearance, fr-om the obvious justice on wliich it was 
founded; but, like all other conciliatory measm'es attempted 
diuing a period of general excitement, it discontented both 
parties. It was soon discovered that, though it contained 
several violent revolutionists, sent from the departments 
having that tendency, the great majority of the Constitu- 
tional Guai’d was faithful to the King ; and old Marshal 
Brissac, its commander, was so in a remarkable degree. 
It excited, in consequence, from the very first, tho most 
violent jealousies in the national guard of Paris, inso- 
much that an insurrection among the latter would iufal- 
libly have broken out, if the King had not constantly 
admitted them to tho interior service of the palace, and 
used his utmost eflTorts with the officers on both sides to 
preserve a good understanding between them. But the 
i. 163, 164. reconcihation was seeming only, and the discord ere long 
■ri^Mi.aeo! broke out, with fatal effects to the King and tho whole 
royal fanuly.^ 

The first serious contest of the New Assembly was with 
the emigrants and the clergy. By one flagrant act of 
injustice, the Constituent Assembly had left tho seeds of 
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pormancHt discord between tbe revolutionary parly and chap. 
tbe cburcb. The sufferers naturally were indefatigable in 
their endeavours to rouse the people to support their 
ce,use. The bishops and priests exerted all their influence Teh^ent 
to stiumlate the country population ; and they succeeded, 
especially in the western provinces, in producing a most 
powei-ful sensation. Circular letters wore despatched to 
the curds of the parishes, and instructions generally trans- 
mitted to the people. The constitutional clergy were Oot. e. 
there represented as irregular and unholy; then per- 
formance of the sacraments impious and nugatory ; mar- 
riage by them as nothing but concubinage; divine 
vengeance as likely to follow an attendance on their 
service. Roused by these representations, the rural ji. 357,350! 
population in the districts of Calvados, Gdvaudan, and M«m. 1.32. 
La Vendde, broke into open distm’banccs.^ 

Brissot proposed to take instant and vigorous mea- 
sures with the dissident clergy and refractory emigrants. Aim™int 
“ Every method of conciliation,” said Isnard, “ with these md 
classes is useless : what effect has followed aU yoiur 
former indulgence towards them 1 Jheir audacity has 
rise n in prop ortion to your forbearance : they wiE never 
cease to injure tilTffiey lose' the power of doing so. They 
must either bo conquerors or conquered — ^matters have 
fairly come to that ; and he must bo blind indeed who 
does not see this in the clearest hght.” “ The right 
of going from one country to another,” said Bris- 
sot, “is one of the inherent rights of man; but the 
right ceases when it becomes a crime. Can there bo 
a more flagrant offence than that of emigrating, for the 
purpose of bringing on our country the horrors of foreign 
war 1 What other object have the crowds who now 
daily leave Prance 1 Hear their menaces, examine their 
conduct, read their hbels, and you will see that what they 
call honour is what the univoraal voice of mankind has 
condemned as the height of baseness. Oan we be igno- 
rant that at this moment the cabinets of Europe are 
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besieged by tbeir imporfeunity, and possibly propaving to 
second tbeir entreaties 1 Confidence is every day sink- 
ing j tbo rapid fall ef tbe assignats renders nugatory the 
best devised plans of finance. IIow is it possible to 
put a curb on tbe factious of tbe interior, wben we suffer 
tbe emigrants to escape with impunity, wbo ai*e about to 
bring the scourge of foreign war upon all our homes 1” ^ 
Tbe constitutional party could not deny tbe justice of 
these alanns, but they strove to moderate tbe severity of 
tbe measures which were proposed to be adopted against 
tbo emigrants. “Wo ai’e about,” said Condorcet, "to 
put tbo sincerity of tbe King to too severe a trial, if we 
require him to adopt measures of severity against bis 
nearest relations. Foreign powers can hardly be con- 
vinced that be really enjoys his fi-eedom ; and is it by 
Ilia consenting to such an act that their doubts are to bo 
removed 1 What will be tbe effect of tbe extreme mea- 
sm’es which are proposed 1 Are they likely to calm the 
passions, soothe tbe pride, or heal tbe wounds which have 
been inflamed 1 They will bring back few of tbe absent, 
irritate many of the present. Time, distress, tbe fi’igid 
hospitality of strangers, the love of home, a sense of our 
justice, must bo tbe means of restoring tbe love of tbeir 
country in tbeir bosoms : by tbe proposed measures you 
will extinguish it. The Constituent Assembly, more wise 
than ourselves, beheld with contempt those assemblages 
of discontented spirits on tbe frontier, who would be 
more truly formidable if exercising tbeir spleen at home, 
A signal of alarm so sounded by us will at once excite 
tbe jealousy of all the European powers, and really bring 
on those foreign dangers which would never have arisen 
from tbe supplications of our nobibty, Tbe pain of con- 
fiscation is odious in the most tyrannical states; what 
must it be considered in a nation exercising tbe first 
rights of freedom 1 Are all tbe emigrants culpable in an 
equal degree 1 How many has fear rendered exiles firom 
tbeir country 1 Are you now to prodaim to tbe world 
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that these fears were 'vrell founded, to justify their deser- chap. 
tion of France, and to demonstrate to mankind that the 
pictui*e they hare draw of our government is nowise i 79 i. 
overcharged ? Let us rather prove' that their calumnies 
were unfounded, and silence their complaints by pursuing ^Hist.Paii. 
a conduct diametrically opposite to that which they 1*0.1.207. 
anticipate.”’- 

The Assembly, influenced by the pressing dangers of 
emigration, disregarded all these considerations. Two Decroo' 
decrees were passed, the first of which commanded the 
King's brother, the heir-apparent to the regency during 
the minority of the Dauphin, to return to Prance, under 
'pain of being held to have abdicated his eventual right to 
regency; wlulo the second declared all the French 
without the kingdom engaged in a conspiracy against the Nov. 9. 
constitution; and subjected aU those who should not 
retium before the 1 st of January to the penalty of dea^/l 
and confiscation of their estates, under reservation of the 
rights of their wives, children, and creditors. This pro- 
ceeding on the part of the Fx'ench Assembly cannot be 
better characterised than in the words of the eloquent 
author of the Yindicice GallicoB, who cannot be suspected 
of undue prejudice against the Eevolution. P‘ Examples^ 
of this kind,” says Sir James Mackintosh, “ are instances 
of that reckless tyranny which punishes the innocent to 
make sure of induding the guilty, as well as of thati^-jt' 208.* 
refined cruelty which, after rendering home odious, per- Hj'at.‘pmi. 
haps insupportable, pursues with unrelenting rage such of al'a 
its victims as fly to foreign lands.”^ 

The disposal of the refractory clergy was the next 
question which occupied the Assembly : it excited debates Anpunent 
more stormy than those on the emigrants, in proportion ISe 
as religious rancour is more bitter than civil dissension. 

'• What are you about to do 1 ” exclaimed the advocates 
of the clergy. “ Are you, who have consecrated the free- 
dom of worship, to be the first to violate it ? The decla- 
ration of the rights of man places it on a basis even more 
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CHAP, soleurn titan tke constitution ; and yet you seriously pro- 
- pose to subvert it! The Constituent Assembly, tho 
1791. author of so much good to France, has loft this one 
schism as a legacy to its successors : close it, for God's 
sake ; do not widen tho breach. To refuse an oath from 
a sense of duty can never be blamable ; to take it from 
a desire of gain is alone disgraceful. Shall wo deprive 
those, who decline from conscientious scruples, of the 
slender subsistence which they enjoy ? Destroyers of 
political inequahty, shall we re-establish a distinction 
more odious than any, by emshing to the dust a merito- 
rious class of men 1 Who shall guarantee om'selves from 
similar spoliation, if we reduce to beggary the eai-liest 
supporters of the Revolution, those who first joined our 
standard after the immortal oath in the Tennis Court 1 
Beware of driving to desperation a set of men still possess- 
ing extensive influence over the rm-al popxilation. If you 
are dead to every sentiment of justice, yet pause before 
you adopt a measure so likely to awaken the flames of 
civil war among ourselves."^ 

But the days of reason and justice were past. The 
seTere'dB- leaders of the popular party ^1 declared against the 
priests. Even Condorcet, the advocate of freedom of 
Nov. 6. T(vrorship, was the first to support tho violent measures 
proposed against them. It was decreed that all the 
clergy should be ordained instantly to take the oath to 
the constitution, mder pain of being deprived of their 
benefices, and declared suspected of treason against the 
state. They were ordered to be moved from place to 
place, to prevent their acquiring any influence over their 
flocks, and imprisoned if they refnsed to obey. On no 
account were they to exercise any religious rites in 
»H5st.PTOi ’'^as the liberty which the Revolution had 

already bestowed upon Franco — such its gratitude to its 
7th Nov.’ first supporters.® The adoption of these severe and 
oppressive enactments was signalised by the first open 
expression of irreligious or atheistical sentiments in the 
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Assembly. “ My God is the Law — acknowledge no chap. 
other,” was the expression of one of tbo opponents of the 
church. The remonstrance of the constitutional bishops 
Jia_d no effect, "Th"ese" and similar expressions were loudly 
applauded, and the decree was carried in the midst of 
tumult and acclamation. 

When these acts were submitted, agreeably to the con- 
stitution, to the King for his consideration, he sanctioned 
the first decree against his brother, but put his yeto upon sanction 
the last, and the one against the priests. He had pro- 
viously and openly censured his brother’s desertion of the 
kingdom, and his disapproval of the general emigration 
of the noblesse was well known to all parties, for on the 
14th October he had issued a pressing proclamation, 
urging them, in the strongest manner, to rctmm but 
he was unwilling to give his sanction to the extreme 
measures which were now medifeated against them. It 
was proposed in the council that, to pacify the people, 
whom it was well known the exercise of the veto would 
exasperate, the King should dismiss all his religious 
attendants, excepting those who had taken the oaths to 
the constitution ; but to this Louis, though in general so 
flexible, opposed an invincible resistance, observing, that 
it woidd iU become those who had declared the right of 
every subject in the realm to hberty of conscience, to 
deny it to the sovereign alone. In acting thus firmly, 
he was supported by a largo portion of the constitutional 
party, and by the directory of the department of Paris ; 
and he stood much in need of their adhesion, in thus 
coming to open rupture with the people and the legis- 
aturc. The announcement of the King’s refusal was 

* "Fnui$fiis quiavoz abimdonni TOii« patde, reronez dans son sciu; c'eafilA 
qu'est la poste d’hounour; parccqu’i! n'y a da y6ritablB honnoar qu'A aorvlr son 
pays at & ddfandre las lois. Vauoz lour dosnor I'appui quo toua lea bona citoyens 
leur doiraat : eUea voua rendront il, Icur torn' co colma at ce bonheur qua tqus 
cherohadoz an viun aur uno terra (trang^, Uevenez done, at qua la coaur ceaae 
d’etre d^chird antra aea aentimena qul aont loa uitmea pour toua, at lea deroirs da 
la Boyauti qni I’ottaebent prinaipaletmcnt 4 ceux qui auivani la loL” — Procla- 
mation de liOUia XVI. aux Pmiffrft, 14 Oct. 1791 ; Sift. Pari, zii 160, 162. 
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CHAP, received ■witli very different feelings by tbe different 

L_ pai’tios in the Assembly. The republicans could not 

1781. disguise their satisfaction at a step which promised to 
embroil him still fmther with the nation, and to give to 
their ambitious projects the weight of popular support. 
iffi'stPari. They congratulated the ministers in terms of u’ony on 
decisive proof they had now given of the freedom of 
18 th Not. the throne. On the following morning, a severe pro- 

Peux AmiB, _ . T • ° T • i 

vi. 360,^372. clamation from Loms appeared against the emigrants. 
i%. a.ifi 7 . The FeuiUants animadverted upon it as an unconstitu- 
Th.11.30, stretch of prerogative ; the Jacobins, as too indul- 

gent in its expressions.! 

The choice of a mayor for the city of Paris, in the room 
Eiactioli of of Badly, whose period of holding that dignity had expired, 
a^yor of gftgj. occupied the attention of the capital. La- 

Nov. 17 . fayette had retired from the command of the national 
guards, and was a candidate for that dignity. He was 
supported by the constitutionalists ; wlulo Potion, the 
organ of the now united Girondists and Jacobins, was the 
favourite of the people. The com’t, jealous of Lafayette, 
who had never ceased to be an object of dislike, especially 
to the Queen, since the 5th October, had the imprudence 
to throw the influence of the crown into the scale for 
Potion, and even to expend large sums of money for that 
purpose. “ M. Lafayette,” said the Queen, " aspires to 
the mayoralty, in the hope of soon becoming a mayor of 
the palace ; Potion is a Jacobin and a republican, but ho 
is a fool, incapable of rendering himself the head of a 
party.” Potion accordingly was elected, and threw the 
whole weight of his infliuence into the scale of the Revo- 
lution. The majority which Petion obtained on this 
occasion, by the coalition of the whole democratic party, 
»Hirt.Pari. iiRDionse, and showed in a decisive manner the vast 
preponderance which the democrats, who were carrying on 
soth Not! the Revolution, had already acquired over the constitu- 
i.^S8. tionaiists who commenced it ; for Petion had 6708 votes — 
Lafayette only 3125.® 
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Meanwliile, tlio King’s ministers vere daily becoming oiiap. 
more unpopular, from the decided resistance he had at 
length made to the inicLuitous measures sought to be forced i79i. 
on him by the Assembly. The Jacobin and Cordelier uiat^tion 
clubs thundered against them, night after night, in the 
most violent and indignant strains ; and the general misery 
of the countiy, -which in reality was owing to the Revolu- 
tion, was universally ascribed to their factious resistance 
to it. * The emigration of the nobles, and universal dis- 
tmst or actual bankruptcy of the capitalists, had destroyed 
almost entirely the home trade of Franco. Manufactures 
of every sort were at a stan^, and the workmen employed 
in them, destitute of bread, added every whore to the 
formidable and seditious groups which menaced the public 
tranquillity. This distress, which was universal, was fear- 
fully aggravated by its immediately succeeding the un- 
bounded hopes of general felicity which had been formed 
at the commencement of the Revolution.! A contempo- 
rary -writer, of the republican party, has left the following 
picture of the state of France at this period : " In truth, 
the real evils of France at this period were such that 
they could hardly be exaggerated, even by the most malig- 
nant ambition. Two parties, equally inveterate in their 
animosities, equally rancorous in their hatred, dmded the 
country from one end to the other. The Jacobins re- 
proached the Feuillants -with labo-uring in secret for the 
restoration of the old regime ; the Feuillants retorted on 
the Jacobins that they had organised, by moans of their 
affiliated clubs, the most infernal despotism that had ever 

* ” Cclsus ot FauEnus, cum prudentifi. oonim uemo utoretur, inimi nomiuo 
duoiun, cllcnaj culpas prsetendebantur — Tribuni, contoiioneBcpie ambigui, quod 
Bpretos melioiibuB detorrimi yalcbant : miles clocor, qui tamen jussa duciuu 
interpretori quum ezsoqui mallet.’' — ^T aottus, SUt, ii. 89. 

t " UouB BTouB uot6 Is dohois, IcB jouruaux, les clubs. Mois sous cette 
surface sonore, est le desBous, insondable, muot, de la tcmffrmce, Souf- 
fiauce croiBsauto, nggravde moialomcut par I'amertumo d’un si grand espoir 
tromp£, aggravde matiricllcmcnt par la disporition Bubitc de tonte ressotu'ce. 

Le premier risultat doa yiolences fut de fbire partir, outre lea nobles, beauoonp 
dc gcuB riches ou ais6s, nullement emiemia de la Birolution, mois qul avaicut 
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oppressed manldud. The constitution for "vrliicli tlio nation 
had so ardently panted, and ■wliich it was fondly hoped 
■would prove a remedy for every evil, was finished, and yet 
the public miseries were augmented. Every day saw fresh 
crimes against persons and property committed, and all 
with impunity. The public peace was in no degree re- 
established ; the laws wore powerless, the magistiatos 
impotent. It had been expected that the public tran- 
quillity would be efiFectually restored by the Juges de Paix, 
elected by the people, and therefore possessing their con- 
fidence ; but they had proved totally powerless. Public 
and private credit had dike perished amidst the general 
convulsions. Snocie had disappeared from the circulation. 
The assignat had fallen to a thii'd of its value, and occa- 
sioned such an amount of ruin to private fortunes that 
numbers already wished for a return to the ancient regime, 
and were doing their utmost to promote it. _Fanune, the 
usual attendant on public calamities, had appeared, and 
its pangs were aggi-avated by then- being felt in the midst 
of abundance. The peasants, tenacious of thoir property, 
every where refused the assignats, to the fall of which no 
limit could be assigned, and the purchasers in towns had 
nothing else to offer. Thus sales could not be effected : 
both parties were in despau*, and poverty was universal, 
though there was plenty in the land. In this extremity, 
crowds of famishing citizens threw themselves on the barn- 
yards of the faimors, and took grain by force : while the 
rural population sounded the tocsin in their villages, and 
forced the municipal officers to put themselves at their 
head to resist this violence, or retaliated by pillaging the 

peur. Oe qul restait, n’oeedt ni bouger, ni entreprondre, ni roadre, ni aoheter, 
ni &briqaer, nl d6penser. Ii’argent eSixtj-6 Be toneit an fond dea bourees ; toute 
Bpicnlation, tout traTuil 6tidt oirfitA — ^L'ouvrier must et sombre, renToy6 des 
ateliers, se promenoit les bras oroisds, orrait tout le jour, £coutait les conversa- 
tions des groupea onimta, remplias^t lea clubs, lea tribunes, Isa abords de 
I’AasembUe, Toute tmeute, pay6e ou non paj^te, trouvait dans la me une 
armte d’ouvriers aigris de misdre, de travailleurs exotdts d’enmli et d’inaction, 
tropbeuretoCidemamtre ou d'autre, de travainer au moins uu jour.” — 

JJiatoife (fe la MwhuHon, ii, 410. 
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burghs ; and the la\^, equally trampled under foot by both cuap. 
parties; was alike impotent to repress or punish the yiolenco 
of either. Tliis was the state of France diming the whole 
winter.”^ Such is the picture of Franco at this period, 
drawn by two ardent supporters of the Revolution. 

One branch of the public seiwice had in an especial 
manner fallen into disorder, from the confusion conse- Decay ind 
quent on the Revolution — and this, from its subsequent 
importance during the war, deserves particular notice. 

The Navt had in a few years become so disorganised, ’ 
that hardly a vestige of the noble fleet which Louis XVI. 
had nursed up with so much care, to counterbalance that of * 
England, codd be said to remain. The ships indeed were 
there, the arsenals were full, but discipline and subordina- 
tion were at an end. The national riches Avere dried up 
in their sources by the destruction of ci’edit and capital 
during the Revolution ; St Domingo, the most important 
colony of France, was in a state of insurrection or discord ; 
the marine was discontented ; the dockyards, the vessels, 
the arsenals, presented a frightful pictoe of insubordina- 
tion, hcense, and neglect. "The cause of these evils,” 
says Bertrand de MoUeville, the minister of marine, “ was 
evident. Those who should obey had every where assumed 
the direction ; those who should direct, being deprived of 
all authority, were overwhelmed with impunity by outrages 
and abuse. In truth, there was not a single instance of a 
mutiny in the ports, or on board the royal vessels, in which 
the mutineers had been punished. The most legitimate 
and necessary acts of authority were deemed insults, by| 
men who had suddenly passed from a state of neccssai‘y| 
subjection to one of absolute independence. Clubs of all? 
sorts, incorporations a thousand times more dangerous and 
poworfid than those which the constitution had destroyed, 
and which set every species of authority at defiance, were 
established in every port, and proscribed, outraged, or put ». 299,303.’ 
to flight their superiors. Those facts are notorious — ^no 
words can exaggerate them.”i 
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oiTAP. While the royal nary was in this deplorable stale of 
- - disorganisation and mutiny, the noblest colony of France, 

1781. -vyhich singly sustained the colossus of its maritime power, 
CommOTco- fallen, from the effects of the Rerolution, into a series 
tetolLit disasters the most dreadful recorded in history. The 
Dommgo. slaTBS in that flourishing colony, agitated by the intelli- 
gence which they received of the Icvcllmg principles of the 
Constituent Assembly, had early manifested symptoms of 
insubordination. The Assembly, divided between the 
desire of enfranchising so largo a body of men, and the 
evident dangers of such a step, had long hesitated as to 
the coiu’se they should adopt, and were inclined to sup- 
port the rights of the planters. In the debate which 
ensued, decisive evidence was afforded of the length 
to which the Jacobins were inclined to push their prin- 
ciples, and the total disregard of human suffering in 
carrying them into practice, by which they were distin- 
guished. “ Perish, the colonies,” said Moreau de St M6ry, 
“ rather than that one principle be sacrificed !” “ Perish 
the colonies,” added Robespierre, “rather than affix a 
stain to your happiness, your glory, your liberty I Yes, I 
repeat it. Perish the colonies, rather than let them, by 
their menaces, compel la to do what is most loudly called 
for by then’ interests 1” Pressed by the dangers clearly 
depicted on one side, and the clamour as loudly expressed 
isLt Purl. other, the Assembly steered a middle course, by 

persons of colour, bom of free parents. 
Lac. should have the right of entering the colonial Assemblies ; 
Ti. 402, 403 ! bnt declaring that beyond that they would not go, unless 
the colony itself took the initiative.^ 

But these steps were too slow for the revolutionists, 
prcaaitii The passions of the negroes were excited by the efforts of 
motion ^ gociety, styled “ The Society of Friends of the Blacks,” 
of which Brissot was the leading member ; and the mulat- 
toes were induced, by their injudicious advice, to organise 
an insmTeetion, They trusted that they would be able to 
control the ferocity of the slaves even during the heat of 
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a revolt ; they little knoTV the dissimulation and cruelty oiiap, 
of the negro character. A universal revolt V 7 as ];>lanned 
and organised, without the slightest suspicion on the part i 79 i. 
of the planters, and the same night fixed on for its breaking 
out over the whole island. Accorchngly, at midnight on 
the 30 th of September tho insurrection began. In an sept. 30. 
instant, twelve hundred coffee and two hundred sugar 
plantations were in flames ; the buddings, the machinery, 
the farm-offices, were reduced to ashes; the unfortunate 
proprietors hunted down, murdered, or thrown into the 
flamoa by tho infuriated slaves. Ere long a hundi’ed oct. 30 
thousand rebels wore in arms, who committed every where 
the most frightful atrocities. Tho horrors of aservilo war 
universally appeaiud. The unchained African signalised 
his ingenuity by the discovery of new and imheard-of 
modes of torture. An unhappy jdanter was sawed asunder 
between two boards ; tho horrors inflicted on the women 
exceeded any thing known even in the annals of Christian 
ferocity. The indulgent master was sacrificed equally with 
the inhnTnfl.Ti ; on ah alike, young and old, rich and poor, 
the wrongs of an oppressed race were indiscriminately 
wreaked. Crowds of slaves traversed the country with 
the heads of white children affixed on their pikes ; they 
served as the standards of these furious assemblages. 

In a few instances only, the humanity of the negro cha- 
racter resisted the contagion of the time ; and some faithful 111.293,306. 
slaves, at the hazard of their own lives, fed in caves their 
masters, or the children of these, whom they had rescued feufsa 
from destmetion.^ 

The intelligence of these disasters excited an angry dis- ^ 
cussion in the Assembly. Brissot, the most vehement The Amam- 
opponent of slavery, ascribed them all to the refusal of 
the blessings of freedom to the negi’oes; the moderate 
members, to tho inflammatory addresses circulated among 
them by the Anti-Slavery Society of Paris. At length it 
was agreed to concede to the men of colour the political 
rights for which they contended ; and in consequence of 

YOL. II, L 
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CHAP, that resolution tho blacks wore at onco omancipatod, and 
Sfc Domingo obtained the nominal blessing of freedom, 
1791. But it is not thus that the great changes of nature are 
conducted ; a child docs not acquire the strength of man- 
hood in an hour, or a ti’ee the consistency of the hardy 
""denizens of the forest in a season. The hasty philanthro- 
pists "who confeiTed upon an ignorant slave population the 
precipitate gift of freedom, did them a greater injury than 
their -worst enemies. The black population remain to this 
day, in St Domingo, a memorable example of the ruinous 
effect of precipitate emancipation. "Without the steady 
habits of civilised society ; ignorant of the -wants -which 
reconcile to a life of laboui” destitute of the support which 
a regular government might have afforded, they have 
brought to the duties of cultivated, the habits of savage 
life. To the indolence of the negro character they have 
joined the vices of European corruption ; profligate, idle, 
and disorderly, they have declined both in number and in 
happiness : from being the greatest sugar plantation in 
world, the island lias been reduced to the nocossity of 
201 . importing that valuable produce ; and the inhabitants, 
Toni. "a. 98. naked and voluptuous, ai’e fast receding into the state of 
vuoajios! nature from wliich their ancestors were tom, two centuries 
ago, by the rapacity of Christian avai'ice.’^* 

An internal disaster, attended with cii*cumstances of 
Origin if the equal atrocity, though not on so great a scale, ocem-red in 
Avignon. Tliis city, belonging to the Pope, had been the 
theatre of incessant strife and bloody events ever since the 
project had been formed, in 1790, by its ardent democrats, 
to procure its severance from the Ecclesiastical States, 
and effect its union with the neighbouring and revolution- 
ised provinces of France. This project was rejected by 
the Constituent Assembly m May 1790, from the appre- 
hension of exdting the jealousy of the European powers 

* The dfitaila of thie dreadful insurrection, with u Ml account of the euh- 
eequent histoiy of St Domingo, wiU bo given in a succeeding chapter, which 
treats of the expedition sent by Napoleon to recover that islaud. It is not the 
least important incident of the eventM era. Vide iitfra, chap, xxxvi. 
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by the open spoliation of a noighbom-ing and friendly chap. 
state; but the democratic party, ardently desh’ous of pro- 
moting the union with France, rose in insurrection on the i70i- 
night of the 11th June, chased from the city the papal Junoii. 
legate, who retired to Ohambory in Savoy, and put the aims 
of France over the gates of his palace. With this revolt 
terminated the government of the Pope in this distant and 
diminutive possession. A long period of discord and self- 
government ensued, during which the nihng democrats of 
Avignon, having shaken off the authority of the Holy See, 
wore striving to effect its junction with France ; and at 
length, on the 14th September, the Constituent Assembly, Sopi. i4. 
on the very last day of its sitting, decreed, amidst loud 
applause, the annexation of this little state : commencing 
thus that system of propagandism and foreign aggression, 
in which revolutionary passions find their natinal vent, 
and which was destined to carry the French arms to the sur^ 
Kremlin, and to bring the Taitara and Bashkirs to the slpt^S!’ 
walls of Paris.^^*^ 

It was predicted, and perhaps expected, by the Revo- 
lutionists, both in Paris and Avignon, that this long 
agitated incorporation would at once still the furious pas- oIiot 
sions which had so long tom this rmhappy community. 

But such was very far from being the case ; and the an- 
nexation shortly led to a massaci'e more frightfril than any 
which had yet stained the progress of the Revolution. 

The municipality passed a decree, ordering the whole oct is. 
beUs and plate of the cathechal and of the churches to be 
seized and publicly sold. The rural population, roused j 
by the priests, and indignant at this act of sacrilege, as- 
semblcd in crowds, loudly demanding an account of the 
dilapidation and embezzlement of themunicipahty;^ and 

* " L’Aeiiemblo6 Hationiilo, oouBultoint qu’en voitu dos droits do Is Franco 
snr les £tats reunis d’Avignon ot du comtnt Yonoissin, et conformlimout au voni 
libremeut ot solennellcmont tmia par lami^uritt des communes et des oitoyens 
do CCS deux pays, pour ttre incoiporfi & la France, los dits deux £tats rtunia 
d’Avignon et du comtat Venaissiu sout, die ce moment, portie inttigrale da 
rempiroFron 9 aiB.“ — Dicret, 14Sept.l791; Monitenr, ISSopt. 1791, p. 1073. 
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CHA.P. Ixaving got liold of Lescuyer, the derk to the mxmicipality, 
they murdered him on the spot ; and a woman, xvith her 
ITS!, scissors, scooped out the eyes of the dead body. 

The revenge of the popular party was slow, but not the 
Mtt'waoiesat less atrocious. In silence they collected their forces; and 
oH?' length, when aU assistance was absent, surrounded the 
city. The gates were closed, the walls manned, so as to 
render aU escape impossible, and a band of assassins, 
headed by Jourdan, nicknamed “Coupe-t^te” — ah'eady sig- 
nalised by his atrocity on the 6th October, when the 
royal family were brought from V crsaiUcs to Paris — sought 
out, in thefr own hotises, the individuals destined for 
death. Sixty unhappy wretches, induding thirteen women, 
were speedily seized and thrust into prison, where, dmdng 
the obscurity of night, the murderers wreaked their 
vengeance with impunity. One young man put fourteen 
to death with his own hand, and at length only desisted 
from excess of fatigue ; the father was brought to witness 
the massacre of his children, the children that of the 
father, to aggravate their sufferings ; twelve women 
perished after having undergone tortui’es worse than death 
itself ; an old priest, remaikable for a life of beneficence, 
who had escaped, was pursued, and sacrificed by the objects 
of his bounty, A mother big with child was thrown, yet 
alive, into a ditch filled with dead bodies and quicklime ; 
a son having thrown himself into his father's arms to save 
his life, they were precipitated, locked in each other’s em- 
brace, into the ditch, where they were found both dead, 
with their lips pressed together. The women were violated 
before being murdered ; and such was the Any of the 
people that they actually devoured human hearts, and had 
dishes served up formed of the bodies of their victims.* 
The recital of these atrocities excited tho utmost commise- 
ration in the Assembly. Cries of indignation arose on all 
sides ; the president fainted after reading tho letter which 


*"Conmoni outlier oas repae barbareg de ooeura pnlpitaas, et ces festiiiB 
inouiB oa les entnulleB fiunnntes eerriront do mete 1 PBOTHOiuiB, iv. 21. 
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conununicated its details. But this, like almost aU the ohap. 
other crimes of the popular party diu’ing the progress of 
the ReTolution, remained unpunished. The Legislature, nsa 
after some delay, felt it necessary to proclaim an amnesty, 
and some of the authors of this massacre afterwards fell 
the victims, on the 31st May, of the sanguinary passions 
of which they had given so cruel an example. In a revo- 
lution, the ruling power, themselves supported by the 
populace, can rarely punish its excesses ; the period of 11^0. 213. 
reaction must be waited for before this can in general be 
attempted; and thus vice advances with accelerated strides 
from the very magnitude of the crimes committed by 421 .' 
itself.^ 

AU these accumulated horrors and disasters, though 
brought aboiit by the passions of the Revolution, wore F^iofths 
ascribed by the Jacobins of Paris to the resistance opposed 
*by the King’s ministers to the progress of its principles. 

It was then fanaticism which roused the rui’al population ; 

^ Jt was thou’ gold which hired miscreants to commit these 
atrocities, in order to bring discredit on the Revolution ; 
it was they who famished the people ; it was they who 
^nder^ the sales of ^ain, who d^reciated the assignats, 
and ha d ruined S t Domingo. The clamour soon became 
uhiversd, irresistibie. TFe people beheved every thing 
they were told ; and, as usual in the presence of danger, 
divisions soon appeared among tire ministers themselves. 

Whe one half, led by de Lessart and Bertrand de MoUe- 
jviUe, were inclined to the aristocratic and decided — ^the 
other, headed by Narbonne and Cahior de GervUle, to 
the democratic, and conceding side. Sensible of the 
yeakness of their adveraaries, the popular leaders in the 
Assembly pushed their advantages, and preferred an 
accusation against the two former of the ministry. Though 
they were baflOied for some time by the ability and pre- 
sence of mind of Bertrand de MoUeville, yet at length 
the King was obliged to yield, and make a total change 
in his councils. The principle adopted in the formation 
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CHAP, of the new ministry was the same as that acted on in 
similar extremities by Chai’les I. — ^to divide the opposition, 
1792. iijy the selection of the least intemperate of its members. 
Roland was made minister of the interior ; Dumouricr 
iMi i 164 received the portfolio of foreign affairs ; Lacoste, Clavifere, 
La(i®i.* 2 i 8 ,' Dm'anthon, and Servan were severally appointed to the 
“■ marine, the finances, the judicatory, and the ministry of 
war.i 

Dumouricr was forty-seven years of age when he was 
Omrncter of Called to this important situation. He had many of the 
Dumouiwi. qualities of a great man : abilities, an enterprising char- 
acter, indefatigable activity, impetuosity of disposition, 
confidence in his own fortune ; a steady and quick coup- 
d’esil. Fertilo in resources, pliant in temper, engaging in 
conversation, unbounded in ambition, he was eminently 
quahfied to rise to distinction in a period of civil commo- 
tion. But these great mental powers were counterbalanced 
by others of an opposite tendency. A corn-tier before 
1789, a constitutionahat imder the first Assembly, a 
Girondist under the second, he seemed inclined to change 
with every wind that blew, in the constant desire to raise 
himself to the head of affaii’s. Volatile, fickle, inconsid- 
erate, he adopted measures too hastily to insure success ; 
veering with all the changes of the times, he wanted the 
ascendant of a powerful, and the weight of a virtuous 
character. Had he possessed, with his own genius, the 
firmness of Bouill^, the passions of Mirabeau, or the 
dogmatism of Robespierre, he might for a time have ruled 
the Revolution. An admirable partisan, he was a feeble 
^g.i.^4. leader of a party ; wdl qualified to play the part of 
T11.U69. ■ Antony or Alcibiades, h,e was unfit to follow the steps of 
Caesar or Cromwell.® 

^ Austere in character, simple in manners, fim in prin- 
o£M. Ro- ciple, Roland was in every respect the reyerse of Dumou- 
rier. His disposition bad nothing in common with the 
age in which he lived ; he aimed to bring to the govern- 
ment of France, in the eighteenth century, the integrity 
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and simplicity of the Sabine farm. A steady republican, chap. 
he u^as Trell qualified for a quiescent, hut ill for an inci- 
pieut state of freedom. Uncompromising in his principles, W82. 
unostentatious in his manners, unambitious in his incli- 
nation, he would probably never have emerged from the 
seclusion of private life, hut for the splendid abilities and 
brilliant character of his wife. But he was opinionative 
and pedantic ; ignorant alike of courts and the people ; 
a devout believer in popular virtue and human perfecti- 
bility ; and wholly unequal to straggle with the audacious 
wickedness which was arising on all sides with the progress 
of the Revolution. The court ladies named the new 
ministry, “ Le Ministere sans Culottes." The first time 
that Roland presented himself at the palace he was 
dressed with strings in his shoes, and a round hat. The 
master of the ceremonies refused to admit him in such, 
an unwonted costume, not knowmg who he was ; but 
being afterwards informed, and in consequence obliged to 
do so, he truned to Dumoiuier, and said with a sigh, 

“ Ah, sir, no buckles in his shoos !” — “ All is lost !” replied 
the minister of foreign affairs with sarcastic irony. Yet 
was there more in this circumstance than superficial 
obscivers would be inclined to admit. The buckles were , 
straws, but they were straws which showed how the wind 

I set. Dress is characteristic of manners, and inanneis are Hut. aa in' 
the mirror of ideas. A very curious work might be wSsTuiffi! 
written upon the connexion between changes in attire and 
revolutions in empires.’^ 

But the new ministers proved as imable as thoso 
who preceded them had been, to arrest or even to alleviate increaabg 
the public calamities. These were owing to the overthrow 
of the executive, and the suspension of all the powers of 
government, and were consequently rather likely to be 
increased than diminished by the accession of the liberal 
party to office. The Gi ro ndist s, indeed, were pro pitia ted, 
and Madame Roland ga ve cabmei Ainngrg to their entire 
. .jatisfaction i but that neither sustained the assignats nor” 
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OHAP. filled tlio treasury ; it neither stilled the J acobins, nor 
- gave bread to the people. The King was firm in his 
1732, determination to abide by the constitution, and gave, on 
several occasions, the most decisive and touching proofs 
of this determination.* But meanwhile the public dis- 
tress was constantly increasing, and the people, inflamed 
by the speeches at the Jacobin dubs, ascribed them all to 
the resistance of the monai’ch to the severe laws against 
the clergy, which kept the nation, it was said, in contmual 
turmoil, and alone prevented the completion of the glorious 
fabric of the Revolution. The difficulties of the exchequer 
were extreme, and all attempts to re-establish the finances, 
except by the continual issue of fresh assignats, had be- 
come nugatory, from the impossibility of collecting the 
revenue in the midst of the anarchy which prevailed in 
the country. Such was the penury of the royal treasury 
that it was entirely exhausted by the equipment of the 
constitutional guai-d, though it only amounted to eighteen 
Moula&n indebted to a loan of 

1 , 334, 89f 500,000 francs (X20,000) fi’om the Order of Malta, for 
the means of defraying the necessary expenses of his 
household.^ 

The G-irondist ministers were no sooner in power than 
Thodi^ they bent their whole force to impel the King into a 
foreign war ; and they succeeded, by dint of damour and 
w?g > popular pressure, in compelling the monarch, alike against 
2 a wishes and his interests, to take the fatal step. The 
details of the agitation by which this important stop was 
brought about, and the negotiations winch preceded it, 
win be fully given in a subsequent chapter, which treats 

* In a deUcate matter IwougEt before the royal cormoil in Januaiy 1702, 
the King had to chooso between two couisee, the one of whieh would have 
given a coneiderahle extension to the royal authority, without exciting public 
jeolonayi as it wae gonemlly colled for, and the other was more confotmahle to 
the spirit and letter of the conetitution. Louis, without a moment’s hesitation, 
adopted tho latter, asdgning as his reason — “Wa must not think of oxtendiug 
the royal power, hut of Mthftilly executing the oonatitation." On onother 
occasion, when a proclamation was brought Um to sign against the plundering 
and massoores which were going on in tho country, he observed tho phrase, 
" Ces dtaordius troublent bien orntrement le bouhour dont nous jouibsons." 
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of the causes which led to the ReToliitiouaiy war,* But chap. 
the reaction, of hostUitieSj when they did corumcnco, on - 
the King’s situation in the interior, was terrible. All the 
entei’prises of France, in the outset, proved unfortunate : 
all her armies were defeated. These ^sasters, the natural 
effect of thirty years’ unbroken Continental peace, and 
recent license and insubordination, produced the utmost 
consternation in Paiis. , The power of the Jacobins was 
rapid ly increasing : their affiliated societies wore daily 
extending their ramifications throughout France, and the 
debates of the parent club shook the kingdom from one 
end to the other. They accused the Roydists of havmg 
occasioned the defeats, by raising treasonable cries of 
Same quipewt. The aristocrats could not dissemble their 
joy at events which promised shortly to bring the AUied 
armies to Paris, and restore the ancient regime ; the 
generals attributed then* disasters to Dumomier, who had 
planned the campaign; he ascribed every thing to the 
defective mode in which his ordera had been executed. 
Distrust and recrimination universally prevailed. In this 
extremity, the Assembly took the most energetic measures 
for insuring, as they conceived, their own authority and 
the public safety. But the only measures which they 
thought of were such as weakened the royal authority ; May 29. 
all their blows were directed against the King. They 
declared their sittings pernfanent, disbanded the faithM 
guard of the King, which had excited unbounded jealousy 
among the democrats, and passed a decree condemning 
the refractory clergy to exile. To secure their power in 
the capital, and effectually overawe the court, they 

"Efbooz cel[^” said Louis ' "ne mo fiiitos pas purler do mou boDheur. Com- 
ment Toulez-vouB quo jo sois heureux quund poiBoimo no Vest on Proncol 
Mon, monsieur, los Fnm(tvis ne sont paa heureux— jo le sais : ils lo soronl un 
jour, j'espiie: olors jo le somi aussi, et jo pourml porler do mon honheur." 

“ Paring &TO months and a hslf," ad^ Bortrund de MoUeville, " that I vrea in 
the King’s ministiy at this time, I ^never saw tho King for a nin grla instant 
Bwervo ^]);L.d)iu.attaolimoat to the oonstitution." — Jl&inoim de BEDmAMn db 
MbiiEViLLE, i. 219, Sll, 312. 

* Soo itifra, chap. rs. 
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CHAP, directed the formation of a camp of twenty thousand 
men near Paris, and sought to maintain the enthusiasm 
1792. of the people by iwolutionary fStes, and to increase then’ 
efficiency by arming them with pikes. 

Of these measures, by far the most impoiliant was that 
Debate on which related to the disbanding of the royal guard ; for 
it threatened to leave the monarch and his family without 
royaiguard. shadow of protection, in the midst of a rebellious 

city, and at the morcy of a revolutionary legislature. 
Tho discussion was opened by Pdtion, mayor of Paris, 
who drew, in the darkest colours, a picture of the a^ta- 
tion in tho capital. “ Paris,” said he, “ is every horn’ 
becoming more the object of general anxiety to all 
France. It is the common rendezvous of all without a 
profession, without bread, and enemies of the public weal. 
The fermentation is daily assuming a more alarming 
character. Facts on all sides demonstrate this. It is 
evident a crisis is approaching, and that of the most 
violent kind; you have long shut yom* eyes to it, but 
you can do so no longer.” This was immediately followed 
by a deputation from the section of the Gobehns at 
Paris, consisting of fifteen hundred pikemen, preceded by 
the regiment of grenadiers of the section, who, after 
defiling through the Assembly with drams beating and 
colours fiying, took post roimd its walls to overawe the 
dehberations. Nevertheless, many deputies courageously 
resisted the dissolution of this last remnant of protection 
to the sovereign. “ The veil,” says Girardin, “ is now 
withdrawn; the insurrection against the throne is no 
longer disguised. We are called on, in a period of 
acknowledged public danger, to remove the last constitu- 
protection fi'om the crown. Why are we always 
dangers to be apprehended from the royalist 
faction — ^a party weak in numbers, despicable in influence, 
807. Mwi- whom it would be so easy to subdue 1 I see two 
factions, and a double set of dangers, and one advances 
by hasty strides to a regicide government.^ Would to 
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God my anticipations may proTO unfounded! But I chap. 
cannot shut my eyes to the striking analogy of England _ 
and France ; I cannot forget that, in a s imila r crisis, the 17S2. 
Long Parliament disbanded the guard of Charles 1. 

What fate awaited that unhappy monarch % What now 
awaits the constitutional soyereign of the French ?” 

So clearly did Louis perceiye the extreme danger of 
disbanding his guard, on the eye, as had now become 
eyident to aU, of a popular insurrection, that ho imme- sanction the 
diately submitted to his ministers a letter which he 
proposed to write to the Assembly, refusing to sanction 
it. But the Girondist ministers to a man declined to 
countersign it. Upon this he proposed to go in person 
to the Assembly, and oppose the proposition, taking the 
whole responsibility upon himself ; but they had the 
pusillanimity to refuse to accompany him. They then 
insisted so yehemently upon the extreme animosity which 
the guard had excited in Paris, and the peril of instant 
destruction to which the royal family would be exposed 
if the decree was not instantly sanctioned, that at length 
he was compelled to submit. Hardly had he done so, 
when he rocciyed a firm and able remonstrance from 
Bertrand de MoUeyille against so fatal a step, in which 
that minister demonstrated in the clearest manner the 
flagrant usurpation of which the Assembly had been 
guilty, in decreeing the dissolution of a guard which the 
constitution had expressly sanctioned, and subjected to 
his command alone. But it was too late. The King^Qj^uj^ 
could only reply that he had been forced to do so by 
his ministers, and lament the necessity to which he had dciioii. 
been subjected, of removing so faithful a councillor from ii, 12 ! ' 
his administration.^* The Girondists had their reward. 

* "n n’est nuCiheurcuaemont pliia temps do fiiiro ce quo Tons proposaz. Lcs 
ministros m'ont assure quo la formentatlon du peuplo Wt si violente, qu'il 
n'itait pas possible de (US'drer la sanction du dScret sons exposer la garde 
et le ch&teau aux plus grands dangers; j'en suis assez filchd; quo touIsz-tous 
que je ftsse, enyirounfi comme jo lo suis, sans avoir petsonne sur qui jo 
puisse compter 1" — Louis, Slst IiCa7 1792; BBBTBJkNU su Moi£Emu.E, ii. 

12 , 18 . 
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CHAP. The insurrection "which followed on the 10th August over- 
turned them not less than the throne; and a yoai’ from 
1702. the time on which they refused to stand by their sove- 
reign, they were themselves arrested by the Jacobins, and 
consigned by a lingering process to the scaffold. 

The royal guard was remodelled after its dissolution : the 
Eesoiuto officers were in part chosen from a different class, the staff 
fte mSg to put different hands, and companies of pikemen 
f "inrt'Xi introduced from the faubom’gs to neutralise the loyalty 

Xwii. * of their fellow-soldiers. The constitutional party made the 
most vigorous remonstrances against these hazardous 
innovations. But theh efforts were vain : the approach 
of danger and the public agitation had thrown the whole 
weight of government into the hands of the Jacobins. 
The evident peril of his situation roused the pacific King 
to more than usual vigom% His ministers were incessantly 
urging him, as the only means of calming the public 
effervescence, to give his sanction to the decree of exile 
against the non-juring priests, and to allow the constitu- 
tional clergy free acce^ to his person, in order to remove 
all ground for complaint on the score of religion. Con- 
cession to public clamour was their only system of govern- 
ment; their policy was, not to resist injustice, but to 
yield to it. On these points, howover, Louis was immov- 
able. The Revolution had now reached a point 'which 
trenched on his conscientious feelings. Indifferent to 
personal danger, comparatively insensible to the duninu- 
tion of the royal prerogative, he was resolutely determined 
to make no compromise with his religious duties. By 
deg:eoa he became estranged from the party of the 
Gironde, and remained several days without addressing 
liliom, or letting them biow his determination in that 
particular. It was then that Madame Roland wrote, in 
w| name of her husband, the famous letter to the King^ in 
strongly urged him to become with sincerity a 
«. 174, 300. constitutional monarch, and put an end to the public 
troubles, by sanctioning the decrees against the priests.^ 
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Tliis letter, mitten mth mucli eloquence, but in an chap. 

iiTitatod and indignant spirit, excited tbe anger of Louis, 1— 

Avlio now saw clearly that he could not retain his 
ministers without having violence done to his conscience. 

Upon this they tendered their resignation if the decree 
wore not immediately sanctioned, and it was at length 
accepted.* 

Dumourier endeavoured to take advantage of these 
events to elevate his own power in the administration. Newminis- 
He consented to remain in the ministry, and separate & 12 . 
himself from his friends, on condition that the King 
should sanction the deci’ee against the priests. But Louis 
persisted in his refusal to ratify these decrees, or the 
formation of a camp of twenty thousand men at Paris. 

“ You should have thought,” said Dumourier, “ of these 
objections before you agreed to the first decree of the 
Constituent Assembly, which enjoined the clergy to take 
the oaths.” — “ 1 was wrong then,” answered the King ; 

“ I will not co m mit such an eiTor on a second occasion.” 

“ Yom’ objections,” rejoined Dumoiuier, " were entnely 
well foimded against the original decrees against the 
priests ; but to refuse to sanction this one is to put the 
dagger to the throats of twenty thousand innocent 
persons.” The Queen, with that good sense which she 
often evinced in public affah’s, saw the risk of now 
exposing the priests to be massacred by a furious rabble, 
and united her entreaties to_ those of the ministers ; but 
atiU the King was immovable, alleging that he would not 

* L’£tat actiiel cle la Pnmee ne pout Bubaister longtcmps; e’est un £tat de 
criae dont la violence a atteint lo plus haut dogri ; il Taut qn'll se tomune par un 
dclat, qul doit int6reaBer votre niajest6 autont qu’U importo i tout Tompirc. 

Les Pranjois ae sont donnd uno constitution : oUo a fait dcs mdeontsns ot des 
rebcllea: la majority do la nation la veut maintonir; et olio a vu avco joic la 
guerre qui offinit un grand moyeu de I'aaeurcr. Cepondont la minoiitS, sautonue 
par dos espfironcca, a rduni toua aes efforta pour empoiior I’avoutage, Be !&, 
cetto lutto intobtine contre los loia — cetto anarcMe dont gimiaaent lea bona 
citoyena — cetto division portout r^andue, portout exoit^c. H n’eziate pas 
d'indifi&renco; on veut ou le tiiompbe ou Is cliangoineut de la constitution. 

Votre mqjcatd a dt6 constanunont dans I'altemative de elder i, soa premilrea 
Mbitudoa, il aes offectiona porticnlldrea, ou de fairs dea soonfices dietls par la 
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CHAP, make Mmsolf a partner in tkc iniquity of tlio Assembly. 

« I expect death,” said he, “ and forgive my murderers 
1792. beforehand : I esteem you and love you ; but I cannot 
act against my conscience. Adieu ! may you be happy.” 
Dumourier, after having lost the confidence of his party, 
found himself compelled soon after to set out for the 
i Domou- ai*my, Avherc he soon acquired a more lasting reputation 
u“ 74, W. as a general The Assembly broke out into the most 
Mgll". 17a furious invectives against the court upon the dismissal of 
104,"' the popular ministers, and declared that they carried -with 
them the regrets of the nation.^ 

The new ministry wore chosen from among the Feuil- 
Newmini-i. lants. Scipion Chambonnas and Tenier Montiel were 
appointed to the foreign affairs and the finances ; but 
they wore soon found to be without consideration either with 
then party or the country. The crown lost the support 
of a party powerful in the Assembly at least, if not in 
the country, and who thought they could advance the 
cause of fr'cedom by means of the Revolution, at the very 
moment that its moat violent excesses were about to break 
out. The King was so much disconcerted at the proved im- 
possibility of forming an efficient administration, that he 
fell into a state of mental depression, which he had never 
experienced since the commencement of the public dis- 
turbances. For ten days together he hardly articulated 
a word, and seemed so completely overwhelmed, as to 
have lost almost the physical power of motion. The 
Queen, whose energy nothing could subdue, at length 

philogophi^ exig4a par la nScesBiiS, pax consSq.'uent enhardir lea rebellea en 
{juiniStanti la nation, on d’apaiaer celle-ci en yous nniaaont aveo ella Tout a 
son terme, et colui de ISncertStudo eat enfin aiTiT& Iia fermentation oat 
extreme dana tontes lea pnrties del'empiio ; eUe dclatera d’rine manldre terrible, 
ft moins qu'nne eonSanee raisonn€e dana lea intentiona de votre majestft ne 
puiese enfin la CEiUner; mala cette confionce ne a'^tablim pea ear des protesta- 
tions. KUa ne aauroit plus ayoir de base quo dea fidta. La conduite dea prfttrea, 
en beauooup d'endroUa, a fiiit porter une loi sage contra les pertarbateura— quo 
Yots^ m&jjeatd lui donne aa aonotion. Juste Ciel 1 auriea-youa friippft d'ayeu- 
^eanent lea puiaaenoea de la terrej et n'auront-eUea jamais que dea oonaeila qui 
lea entrainent ft lour ruinel" — BotiND au Roi, 10 Jim 1792. Sitt, Pari. xr. 
40, 45. — (Written by TWatiamii! Eolakd.) 
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roused Tn'm from this deplorable state, by throwing chap. 
herself at his feet, and conjxiring him, by the duty he ... 
owed to her and their children, to summon up more 
resolution ; and if death was unavoidable, to perish with 
honom’ combating for- their rights, rather than remain to 
be stifled within the walls of the palace.''^ But if this 
heroic princess thus exerted herself to rouse the spirit of 
the King, it was not because she was either ignorant of, 
or insensible to, the dangers which tlireatcned her. The 
Tuflerics were constantly surrounded by a ferocious 
multitude, uttering the most violent sentiments, and vow- 
ing death to tlie King, Queen, and whole royal family. 

In the palace itself, whore she was virtually confined as 
a prisoner, the cannoneers of the guard openly insulted 
her when she appeared at the windows, and expressed in 
the most brutal language their desire to sec her head on 
the point of their bayonets. The gardens of the Tiiil- 
eries were the scenes of every species of disorder. In 
one quarter, a popular orator was to bo seen pouring 
forth treason and sedition to an enraptured audience ; in 
another, an ecclesiastic was thrown down, and beaten 
with merciless severity ; while the people, with thought- 
less confidence, pursued their walks round the marbled 
parterres, as if they had no interest in the insults which Mig. 1. 174. 
were levelled at religion and the throne.^ 

The King, at this time, seeing himself a prisoner in 
his own palace, deprived of his guard, and wholly unable 
to exercise any of the functions assigned to him by the 
constitution, had opened a secret correspondence with 

* "Le Hoi, si r6Bignd et si impossible, fl4chit un moment eoue lo poids de 
taut de dovdeurs, et do taut d'lmmUiatious : concontr6 dane see penstes, U rcstat 
dix jours entiers sans dire uno parole mtme & sa fomillo. Sa demidre lutte 
avec le molheur scmbloit avoir £puis6 sos forces. H so sontoit vaincu, et vou- 
lait, poor oinsi dire, monrir d'avonce. La Heine, en so jetant A ses pieds, et en 
lul pr4sentaut ses en&nts, flnit par I’amoher & cc silonco, ‘Qordons,’ lui 
dit-elle, ‘toutes nos forces pour livrer co long combat avoo la fortune. La 
perte fot-oUe indvitable, 11 y a encore le ohoix de I’attitudo dans laquoUo on 
p6rit, pgrissons en rois, et n’attendons pcs, sans rdsistonce ot sans vengeance, 
qu'on Vienne nous £touffer sur le parquet do nos appartements."'— LAiUJtmif, 

Siatoin do Girondiru, i. 16S. 
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the allied courts, witli the view of directing and moderat- 
ing their measm-ea in advancing for his deliverance. For 
this purpose he had despatched M. Mallet du Pan to 
Vienna, with instructions written with his own hand, in 
which he recommended that they should advance into 
the French territory with the utmost caution, show every 
indulgence to the inhabitants, and cause their march to 
be preceded by a manifesto, in which they should avow 
the most moderate and conciliatory dispositions. The 
original document remains, a precious monument of the 
wisdom and patriotic spirit of that imhappy sovereign. 
It is remarkable that he recommends, in order to separate 
the iTiling faction of the Jacobins from the nation, exactly 
the same language and conduct which was, throughout 
the whole period, strenuously advised by Mr Burke, and 
was twenty years afterwards employed with so much 
success by the Emperor Alexander and the allied sove- 
reigns to detach the Preach people from the standai’d of 
Napoleon.^* 

Alarmed at the evident danger of the monarchy, the 
friends of the constitution used the most vigorous means 
to repress the growing spirit of insubordination. LaUy 
ToUendal and Malouei^ of the ancient monarchical party, 
united with the leadeis of the Femllants, Buport, Lameth, 

* Tho King lecommended that the Emperor and Kl-ng of Fruesia should 
pubhsh a proclamation, in which they should declare, "That they wore 
obliged to take up arms to resist the aggression modo upon them, whidh they 
ascribed neitbor to the King nor the nation, but to the criminal fiiotion which 
domineered alike over tho one and the other; that, in consequence, for J&om 
deporting from tho fHendly feelings which they entertained towards the King 
of France, thdr Majesties had token up arms only to deliver him and the 
nation team an atrocious 'tyranny whidh equally oppressed both, and to enable 
them to TO-establish freedom upon a eecuxe foundation: 'that they hod no 
intentions of intermeddling in any form -with the iatemal government of the 
nation, hut only desired to restore to it the power of ohoosiug that whioh 
really was in acoordonco 'with the wishes of the great miy'ority ; that they hod 
no thoughts whatever of conquest ; that individual should be not less pro- 
tected than national property; that their mcqesties took under their espeoidl 
safeguard ell fbithful and peaceable citizens, and deolored war only against 
those who now rtded with a rod of iron all who oimod at the estabHshment of 
freedom.” In pursuance of these principles, he besought the emigrants to 'take 
no part in the war ; to avoid every thing wMoh oould give it the appearance of 
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and Bamaye, for this purpose. Lafayette, who was em- ohap. 
ployed on the frontier at the head of the army, employed 
his immense influence for the same object. From the 1792. 
camp at Maubcuge he wrote, on the 16 th June, an Juno le. 
energetic letter to the Assembly, in which he denounced 
the Jacobin faction, demanded the dissolution of the 
clubs, the emancipation and establishment of a constitu- 
tional throne ; and conjured the Assembly, in the name 
of itself, of the anny, and of all the fiiends of liberty, to 
confine itself to strictly legal measures. This letter had 
the success which may be anticipated for attempts to j 
control a revolution by those who have been instrumental 
in producing it ; it excited the most violent dissatisfac- 
tion, destroyed the popularity of the writer, and was Tbfk'iia’ 
totally nugatory in calming the populace.* 

The Girondists, chagrined at tho loss of their places in 
the administration, now proceeded to the most ruinous The Uiron- 
excesses. They experienced from the very first that revdtrfthe 
cruel necessity to which aU who seek to rise by the pas- 
sions of the people are sooner or later subjected — that ' 
of submitting to the vices, and allying themselves with 
the brutality, of the mob. They openly associated with 
and flattered men of the most revolting habits and dis- 
gusting vulgarity, and commenced that system of rerolu- 
tionary equality which was so soon to 'banish politeness, 

a contest between one nation and another j ond urged the Allies to appear as 
parties, not arbiters, in the contest between the crown and the people ; warn- 
ing them that any other conduct "would in&liihly endanger the Urea of the 
King and royal iiunUy; overturn the throne; lead to the massacre of the 
Boyalista; nhy to the Jacobins all the Ecvolutionista, who were daily becom- 
ing more alienated fcom them; revive on excitement which was fast ^cliniug, 
and render more obstinate a national rotistonoe, which would yield at tho firat 
revotso, if the nation was only convinced that the fate of tho Bevolution wos 
wound up in the destruction of those who hod hitherto been its victims.” 

This holograph document was dated in June 1792, two months before the 10th 
August. There is not a more striking monument of political wisdom and fore. 
eight on record in modem timee. — See Bshtbawd db UonusnuCin, vii. 87-39. 

* "La chose puhliquo est en pOril; le sort delaXVanoe repose priucdpale- 
msnt BUT BOS repr&tentana ; la nation attend d’euz aon salut; mais en ae 
donnant une ooustitntion, (die leur a prescrit Tunigue route par laqueUe ils 
pensent la sanver. Lea otreonstonoes sont diffloilea. La Enmoe est msoaeOe 
au dehors et agitOe au dedans ; toadis quo lee couis StiangOires annonesnt 
TOL. II. M 
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humanity, and every gentler virtue from French society. 
They resolved to rouse the people by inflammatory peti- 
tions and harangues, and hoped to intimidate the court 
by the shoiv of popular resistance — a dangerous expe- 
dient, and one "which in the end proved as fatal to them 
as to the power against which it was first directed. A 
general insurrection, under then* guidance, was prepared 
in the faubourgs j and, under the pretence of celebrating 
the anniversary of the Tennis-court oath, which was 
approaching, a body of ten thousand men was organised 
quarter of St Antoine. Thus, while the royalists 
Doujf^s' approach of the European powers, the 

va. 230 , 2 S 2 ! patriots were rousing the insurrection of the people. 
Both produced their natural effects — the Reign of 
Terror, and the despotism of Napoleon. 

The resistance of the King to the decrees against 
coaiwmof the priests, and the dismissal of Roland, Clavihre, and 
Servan, produced a temporary coalition between tho 
Girondists and the Jacobins. Though the principles, 
cKiTO. moral and pohtical, of the former, differed widely 

from those of the latter, yet they made no difficulty of now 
uniting their whole strength with them, to commit the 
greatest moral and political crime of which men could be 
guilty — that of effecting the dethronement, and ulti- 


I’intol&able projet d'atiaoliei & notia BOUTeniinetfi nationole des eimemis 
iat£rieurs, iTrea de fanatieme ou d’orgucU, ontretieimeiit im oliiia.6iique eapoif, 
et nous fidagoent encore do loni' in&olente malTedlanoe. Fourea-Toae vous 
dissiiinilBr qu’une fiiotion, ot, pour 6nter les dfinominationa vaguea — qnela 
/ac<iim7aeoimacaa86tous 1 m disordroB) Cest elle quo j’en acenae haute- 
ment. Oigonisfe oomino un empire S port, dans Ba mfitropole et dans ses 
affiliations, sTeogl&nent dirigte par qadqucB Qhe& ambitioux, oette seote 
forme imo corporalaon an. milieu da penple Fcangais, dont eUe usui^e les 
pouTOtiB en Bubp'uguant sea zeprSeentans et see mandataires. Que le rtgne des 
oluba, anSanti par youb, fosse place aurtgne de la loij lours uauipations ^ 
I’exenfoie forme et ind^pendant dee autoritfo conatitutes; leurs praaimes 
ddsotgsnisattioes aux vrais principeB de la liberty; leur foreur d^bfoute au 
oouirf^ oalme et constant dSine nation qul connait sea droits ; enfin, leurs 
o owbin a i sona seotaiies aux vtrltables intfotta de la patrie, qui, dans oe moment 
de danger^ doit rtunir tons ceux pour qul son asservissment et sa mine ne 
sent paa les obgeta dSme otrooe jouisknee, et d'nne infome Bpionlatjon.”— 
nAmraxsa A VA»w«iU«^ 18 Jum 1793; SUtmn Parlemmtmre, xv. 69, 7A. A 
emionB pdetore of the result of the BeTohition by one of its earliest and most 
impassioned supporterB t 
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mately the death, of a virtuous and patriotic monaa’ch, ohap. 
whose whole life had been devoted to the good of his ...7^.^ 
country; and that for no other fault hut that he was 
striviiig to protect the innocent, and abide faithfully by 
the constitution which they themselves had imposed upon 
him. Fatal effect of the spirit of party! but one of 
which history, in similar circumstances, affords too many 
examples! Moved by the concmring power of these 
two groat parties, the agitation of the people was not 
long of reaching that point which was deemed by their 
leaders sufficient for the most audacious enterprises. And 
to increase the general excitement, a report was spread 
abroad, and readily believed, as to the existence of a secret 
Austrian committee, which in reality ruled the court, 
and was now inducing the King to resist the execution 
of the laws against the priests, with the view of involving 
the country in a civil war, and paralysing the resistance 
to the Allies. This report, which was an entire fabri- 
cation, had a surprising effect in adding to the public 
agitation. The gi-eat object of the Girondists and 
Jacobins, in these measures, was to render the King’s 
situation so paioM that he might be induced to abdicate 
the throne ; and, but for a heroic sense of duty, he cer- 
tainly would have done so ; for both he and the Queen 
were in daily expectation of death, and even wished it, 
to put a period to their sufferings. So thoroughly was ^ 

Marie Antoinette persuaded that they were soon to be 
sacrificed, that she wrote at this period an affectionate mou. M6m. 
letter to the Princess Lamballe, at Vernon, entreating her 
not to come to Paris to share their dangers — an injunction 
which only had the effect of inducing that devoted friend 
instantly to set out and join them. The letter, in the Um. hw. 
Queen’s handwriting, was found in the hair of the Princess s“moo.”‘ 
Lamballe, when she was murdered, on the 2d September.^* 

As nothing could shake the firmness of Louis in 

* " Ke remez pas do Veruon, xnii ohSre Lamballe, a-vant yoIxo entier T^tab- 
liaaement. Le bon Duo de Fentbidvre on seroit bien tnsteetbien aSigfi, et 
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oiiAP. refusing Hs sanction to tie atrocious decree against tie 
priests, and that for the formation of a camp of twenty 
1792. thousand men, the Girondists, in concert with the J acobins, 
proceeded to a practical demonstration of their power. 
SedtSi It was resolved to inundate the palace with the forces of 
Giron&ta the fauboui’gs, under the terror of which, it was hoped, 
metotdy. the King would either abdicate or sanction the decrees. 
This was hastened by two petitions, signed, one by twenty 
thousand, the other by eight thousand, citizens of Paris — 
for the most part inombei's of the national guard — against 
the camp of twenty thousand men near Paris, which were 
presented to the King. They were dictated by the 
jealousy of that civic force at such an accumulation of 
the military in their neighbomhood ; but the Girondists, 
ii.V, 39^' alarmed at so unusual a manifestation of the reactionof pub- 
lie opinion against the oppression they were exercising on 
the King, determined on immediate and decisive measures.^ 
On the 20th June, a tumultuous body, ten thousand 
Ding^ui strong, secretly organised by Potion, mayor of Paris, and 
practical leader of the Girondists, in virtue of a decree 
of tlxe mimicipality of that city on the 16th,^^ set out 
from the Faubourg St Antoine, and directed itself towards 
the Assembly. It was the first attempt to overawe the 
legislature by the display of mere brute force. They were 
followed by another crowd of stiU larger numbers, headed 

nous nous dovons tons de m^uager son grand ftge et ses vertus. Je yous ai 
dit si sourent de yous manager yous-mSme qua, si vous m’aimez, yous penserez 
il yous. On a besoin de toutes ses forces dans les temps oil nous sommes. 
Ab t ne reyenez pes I — ^reyonez le plus tard possible I Votre ooeur seroit trop 
navr^, vous auriez trop d pleurer snr tous mes molbeurB — yous qui m’aimez si 
tendrement. Cette raoe de tigres qul inonde le royaume jouiroit bien orueUe- 
ment si eUa eayut tout ce quo uous fsoufCtons. Adieu I ma dbdro IiembeUe : 
je Buis tout oeoupde de yous, et yous savez si je peux changer jamais."— 
Kabiji AxTourBrri d h Fbibossse Laicbau;^ IS Jvm 1792; IiAUABTora, 
SUMre dtt Gkendint, ii. 399, iOD. 

* “ihCercredi zaiyant, lo 20 Juin, lea citoyens des fiuibourgs St-Antoine et 
St- M a rce au prisentertiieut d I'Assemblde Kationole et au Boi des pStitions 
reilatiyea aux drconatoiuies, et planter aient ensnite I'arbre de la libertd sur la 
terrasae des FevdOaa^ en mdmoire de la stanoe du deu do Faume. lie oonsoU 
antoiisait oes pStHionuaireB & se reyOtfz des habits qu’ils portaient eu 1789 et de 
him (imetJ’—JDteret dm OotueU dt Ports, 16 JvAm 1782; Pt«t, Port 
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by the Marquis de Saint Hurugues, a nobleman vbo bad 
thrown himaelf mthout rcaervo into the anna of the RevO' 
lutionists, and Theroigne de Mericoiu't, a young and 
handsome amazon, who, after having exhausted aU the 
arts of profligacy, had with still more vehement ardour 
embraced those of revolution.* The deputation was intro- 
duced, after a considerable resistance from the constitu- 
tionalists, into the haU, while the doors were besieged by 
a clamorous multitude. They spoke in the most violent 
and menacing manner, declaring that they were resolved 
to avail themselvos of the moans of resistance in then' 
power, wliich were recognised in the Declaration of Rights. 
The petition declared — “ The people are ready ; they are 
fuUy prepared to have recourse to any measures to put in 
force the sedond article of the Rights of Man — ^resistance 
to oppression. Lot the small minority of your body who 
do not participate in these sentiments, deliver the earth 
ftom then' presence, and rctue to Coblentz. Examine 
the causes of om’ sufferings : if they flow from the royaJJ 
authority, let it be annihilated. The executive power,’] 
it concluded, “is at variance with. you. We require na 
other proof of this than the dismissal of the popular* 
ministers. Does the happiness of the people, then, depend: 
on the caprice of the sovereign? Should that sovereign! 

* rhiroigno do ATiricourl^ known by the name of " Lb BeUe Li%oiBe^'' was 
bom at Mericovtrt near Inego, in Rlandeis, of a &mily of opulent ^tivatoni. 
Her rezearkable beauty at the early age of seyenteon attracted the notice of a 
young neighbouring nobleman, who otune from the hanks of the Rhine, by 
whom she was seduced and soon after abandoned. Thrown thus into a licen- 
tious life, she went to London; but after a few months' rosidonce there, she 
was attracted to Paris by the ferrour and passions of tho Bovolution. She 
boro letters of recommendation to Hiroboau, by whom sho was introduced to 
Sityes, Danton, OamiUo DesimauUna, Brieaot, and all tho leaders of the popuhix 
side. Tho fame of her beauty at first attracted her from their political rounions 
into the arms of rich Tolnptuariee ; but ere long her ardent mind become tired 
of the routine of sensual plonsiue, and she threw herself without reserve into 
the storms and passions of the BevolutioiL Sho did not, however, in so doing; 
abandon her original profession, but omployod the influence of her eloquence 
to rouse, of her ohorms to seduce, tho people. 

Dressed os an omason, in scarlet, with a plume of feathers on her head, a 
sabre by her mde, and a pair of pistols in her ^dle, she put herself in the 
Dront of all the insurrections which had taken place. She was to be seen 
at the barriers of the Invelides on the liib Job, at the assault of the BostUle 
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Ihave any otter law than the will of the people 1 The 
ipeople arc deteiTnined, and theii’ pleasure outweighs the 
-wishes of crowned heads. They are the oah of the forest; 
.jthe royal sapling must bend beneath its branches. We 
' complain of the inactivity of our armies ; we call upon 
you to investigate its causes : if it arises from the execu- 
tive power, let it be instantly annihilated."^ 

This revolutionary harangue was supported by the 
authors of the movement in the Assembly. Guadet, a 
popular leader of the Gironde, exclaimed, “Who will 
j dare now to renew the bloody scene, when, at the close of 
the Constituent Assembly, tliousands of our fellow-citizens 
were slaughtered in the Champ de Mars, round the altar 
of Fi'ance, where they were renewing tho most sacred of 
oaths 1 If the people are violently farmed, is it the part 
of their mandatories to refuse to hoar themi Are not the 
grievances we have just heard re-echoed fi-om one end of 
France to the other 1 Is this the first time that in Paris 
the conduct of the King, and the perfidy of his councils, 
have excited the public indignation'? You have heard the 
petitioners express themselves with candour, but with the 
firmness which becomes a free people.” It was thus tha t 
the Girondists encouraged the populace in their attempts 
to intimidate the government. Koederer made a noble 

on. tbe Bama (iky ; on the 6th. October, she rode beside JourdBn"Coup-ttte” nt the 
head of the hide(7os prooeseion wbioh brought the Eing oaptire to Paris. Her 
appewunoa and beauty never fiuled sti-ongly to rouse the multitude : they toot 
it as the harbinger of suecess, and were excited by her theatrioal a^eot and 
manner, as well as biilliant courage. It was for this reason that die was placed 
at the head of the irregular column on ihe 10th Augnst, ^e suffered in the 
end a dreadfol punishment for her sins. Having beoomo unpopular, like all 
the other early leeders of the BevolnUon, die was seized by the '•'forles of the 
gtdliotine’* on the 8let May 1798, stripped naked, and publicly flogged on the 
terrace of the Tuileries. The indignity, more even than tho suSTeiing, drove 
her mad, Mahonourad and dragged to a mad-houBo, she lived for twenty 
yeara after, perfeotly deranged, almoat always in a state of nudity, and 
dedlaiming alternately Moody diatribes and obscene language. She had 
wmsidetable powore of slognencej and woa a leading orator, and for a 
toe lou(% applauded at tho dub of the CordeUetSi, even by thpae who 
had inat heard CamiUe Desmoulins and Dnnton. Her aedueer met her 
rftorwards at Paris, but she never foigave his desertion, and he perished 
d^ the masaaerea of September 179a.—See LAMAansa Hkicto *» 
CHronik^ n, 869, 878. 
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effort to rouse the Assembly to a sense of what they owed chap. 
to themselves and their country on this occasion. “Armed 
assemblages,” said he, “threaten to violate the constitu- W. 
tion, the preciacts of the representatives of the nation, 
the abode of the King. The reports received daring the 
night ai’e alarming ; the minister of the interior solicits 
permission to order troops to march instantly to the 
defence of the Tuileries. The law forbids armed assem- 
blages ; they nevertheless advance ; they demand admis- 
sion: but, if you once give them leave to enter here, where 
will bo the force of the law 1 Your indulgence in dis- 
pensing with it would shiver to pieces the power of the 
law in the hands of the magistrates. "We ask for your 
authority to dischai'ge our duties. Leave the responsi- 
bility to us ; we desire to share with no one the obliga- 
tion to die for the support of the public tranquillity."^ 

But these noble words produced no impression on the 372 
Assembly, now entirely intimidated by the cries from 
the galleries. "The error,” said Yergniaud in reply, 

“which we have long sanctioned now justifies that of 
the people. The assemblages hitherto formed have 
appeared legal from the silence of the law. The magis- 
trates now demand force to repress them ; but, in these 
circumstances, what should you do 1 I feel that there 
would be extreme rigour in being inflexible towards a 
fault of which the source is to be found in your own 
decrees; it would be an insult to the citizens, who demand 
at this moment to present to you their homage, to sup- 
pose they have bad intentions. It is said' that this 
assemblage wish to present an address to the King. I 
do not believe that the citizens who compose it desire 
to be introduced armed into the presence of the King ; I 
believe that they wiU conform to the laws, and go as simple 
petitioners. 1 demand that the citizens shall be imme- 
diately permitted to defile before you.” Encouraged by 
these words, the crowd entered, amidst shouts of “ Ga Ira,*’ 
bearing with them frightful standards and ensigns, expres- 
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OHAP. sive of the most violent revolutionary passion. Over- 
a^ved by the danger of their situation, the Assembly 
1792 . reedved the petition with indulgence, and peivnitted the 
mob to defile before them. A motley assemblage, now 
swelled to thirty thousand persons, men, women, and 
children, in the most squalid attire, immediately passed 
through the haU, utteiing furious cries, and displaying 
seditious banners. They were headed by SanteiTO, and 
the Marquis de Saint Hurugues, with a drawn sabre in 
his hand. Immense tablets were borne aloft, having 
inscribed on them the Rights of Man ; others carried 
banners, bearing as inscriptions — “The Constitution or 
Death I" — “Long live the Sans-Culottes 1” On the 
point of one pike was placed a bleeding calf s heart, with 
the insciiption roimd it — The Heart of an Aristocrat." 
Multitudes of men and women, shaking alternately pikes 
and olive-branches above their heads, danced round these 
frightful emblems, singing the revolutionary song of Ca 
Ira. In the midst of these finies dense columns of 
insurgents defiled, bearing the more formidable weapons 
of fusils, sabres, and daggera, raised aloft on poles. 
x^ui 5 ” 2 . 1®^^ applause of the galleries, the cries of the 

®|^^^mob, the deathhko silence of the Assembly, who 
Sf’ i 177 ^^® *1^® auxiliaries they had invoked, 

Ti?a.'i93‘ formed a scene which baffles aD. description. The pas- 
Hinl dm sage of the procession lasted three hours. After leaving 
Wr.u.367, Assembly, they proceeded in a tumultuous mass to 
the palace.^ 

The outer gates leading into the palace were closed 
Mmntby when this fearM assemblage presented itself before them; 
nobf^B ^ hundred of the gendarmerie d chmal were on guard in 
the Place Carrousel, but they made little resistance. The 
national guard, however, at the gates, were more deter- 
mined, and refused admittance in a very resolute manner. 
"Why have you not entered into the chateau?” said 
Santerre, at the head of his bands from the Faubourg 
St- Antoine. "You must go in: we came here for that 
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alone.” Turning then to his cannoneers, he said — “ If chap. 
they refuse admission, "we will blow the gate to atoms.” 

A gun was brought up and pointed at the gate : a single 
dischai'ge would have burst it open. As they were knock- 
ing violently, M. Boucher R^nd, and another municipal 
officer, with their magisterial scarfs on, came forward, and 
promised to gain entrance in the name of the law. These 
magistrates, in a loud voice, demanded admittance, adding, 
that they had no right to keep them out. The national 
guard still refused ; upon which they were assured by the 
municipal officers who headed the crowd, that a deputa- 
tion, consisting only of twenty persons, the number limited 
by law, and without arms, ^ould enter ; but no sooner 
were the doors opened than the mob, headed by two of 
the municipality, rushed in. In vain the national guards 
at the inner doors offered to oppose resistance ; they were Jra. 
commanded by tho municipsd officers to submit to the 
authority of the law.^^^ 

The multitude immediately broke through tho coiu't, 
ascended the staircase, art open with hatchets the fold- Thepaiaco 
ing-doors, and entered the royal apartments. Louis Semvatu^ 
appeared before them with a few attendants, hut a 
serene air. Those in front, overawed by the dignity of 
his presence, made an involuntary pause; but, pressed 
on by the crowd behind, soon surrounded the monarch. 

With difficulty his attendants got him withdrawn into 
the embrasure of a window, while the crowd rolled on 
through the other rooms of the palace. Seated on a 
chair which was elevated on a table, and smtounded by 
a few faithful national guards, who, by holding their 

^ "Quelle a Is. EUipriac du conumnduQt^ loreque, eWomeut de quelle 
numiSro Ib porto royalc avoit ouverte, il eppril; qn’eUe I’aTait 6ti au nom do 
la lot, par I'ordre dos mutuoipauz, qui Stoient a la tate de cette ddputetioii 
ormae, et ravoient iutroduite tout eutitro. Lee Oardes Natioualeg, toujours 
aoundses A laloi, et prtTOUuoa de robtissanoo duo A la mmucipalit^ n’ont pu 
e^epposer A I'entrte de la dtputation, et. pfodtrdos do douleiir dea oiroouatoitces, 
out Mt de leiire peraoimeB oe que la loi leur dtfoudait de faare deleura amea.” 

— JZqpport de BouAnmutiSBa, Commandant de la Garde NaHomU; JSUt. Pari, 
nr. 147, 148. 
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CHAP, bayonets crossed before kim, kept off the most unruly of 

L_ tko populace, be preseiTed a mM and undaunted coun- 

1792 . tenance in tke midst of dangers vkick every instant 
threatened his life. A young man armed udth a pike 
made repeated endeavours to penetrate to the King : it 
■was the same person "who, two years before, had borne 
the bloody heads of Berthier and Foulon along the 
streets, and thrown them to the populace as an incite- 
ment to fresh deeds of carnage. N^er did the monai'ch 
appear more truly great than on this trying occasion. 
To the reiterated demand that he should instantly give 
his assent to the decrees against the priests, and sanction 
the establishment of a camp near Paris, or die on the 
spot, he constantly replied, " This is neither the time nor 
the way to obtain it of mo.” A drunken workman 
handed him the red cap of hberty : with a mild aspect 
he put the revolutionary emblem on the head on which a 
diadem was wont to rest, and wore it for tlmee hours. 
Had he not done so, he would have been stabbed on the 
spot. Another presented him -with a cup of water : 
though he had long suspected poison, he drank it off in 
the midst of applauses, involuntarily extorted from the 
multitude. The butcher Legendre, for whom the crowd 
opened a passage, thus addressed him, — “Monsieur! (not 
Sire) listen to us — ^you are made to hsten. You are a 
perfidious man 1 you have always deceived us ; even now 
you are deceiving us. But take care ! the cup is full \ a drop 
•will make it overflow. The people are tired of being the 
victims of your deceit.” At this time a cry arose outside 
that the King was put to death, “ Throw out the body 1 
Is he Btmckl Where are the heads 1” exclaimed the crowd, 
without one expression of displeasure being manifested, 
though Garat,Gorsan, and several of the leading Girondists, 
as well as Marat and many Jacobins, were there. In- 
formed of the danger of the King, a deputation of the 
Assembly, headed by Yergniaud and Isnard, repaired 
to the palace. With difficulty they penetrated through 
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the crowds which filled its apartments, and found the chap. 
King seated in the same place, unshaken in courage, hut 
almost eichausted by fatigue. One of the national guard 17 B 2 . 
approached him to assure him of his devotion. “ Feel," 
said he, placing his hand on his bosom, " whether this is 
the beating of a heart agitated by fearl” Vergniaud, 
however, who was in the secret of the real object of the 
demonstration, at length became apprehensive it would 
be carried too far, and was not without disquietude firom mat. Pui, 
the menaces which he had heard in the remoter parts of 
the crowd. With some difficulty he succeeded in obtain- 
ing a hearing, and persuaded the people to depart. He 
was seconded by Pition, and the mob gradually withdrew, 

By eight o’clock in the evening they had all dispersed, ssa, sk. 
and silence and astonishment reigned in the palace.^ 

During the terrors of this agitating day, the Queen 
and the Princess displayed the most heroic resolution. Hoioiccou- 
The whole royal family would, without doubt, have qmbh md 
been massacred, had it not been for the presence of mind 
of Acloque, a colonel of the battalion of the Faubourg St 
Marceau, and of two cannoneers of the national guard, 
who interposed between them and the head of the 
columns, which had broken open or cut down with 
hatchets all the inner doors of the palace. " Sanction 
the decrees or death I” was the universal cry. Nothing 
eoidd make the Queen separate herself from the King. 

“ What have I to fear V’ said sho ; "Death 1 It is as 
well to-day as to-morrow; they can do no more 1. Let 
me go to the King ; it is at his side I will expire I — there 
is my post 1” As they were retiring before the furious 
multitude, the Princess Elizabeth, as die held the King 
at a moment of the greatest danger embraced in her 
arms, was mistaken for the Queen, and loaded with 
maledictions. She forbade her attendants to explain the 
mistake happy to draw upon herself the perils and 
opprobrium of her august relative.* Santerre shortly 

* fon«n<3 B’ilimoettt vera la snrar du Roi lee 1»as lerte; ils Tont la 
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CHAP, after approaclied, and assured her she had nothing to 

fear ; that the people were come to warn, but not to 

1793. strike. He handed her a red cap, •which she put on the 
head of the Dauphin. The Princess-Royal, a few years 
older, was weeping at the side of the Queen; hut the 
infant, -with the innocence of childhood, smiled at the 
scene by which he was surrounded, and willingly put on 
an enormous red cap, which was handed to him by a 
ferocious pikeman. He was only seren years of age, 
seated on a table before his mother, to whom he con- 
stantly turned, more in wonder than alarm, as the crowd 
pressed around them. The innocence and naivotg of 
childhood wore strongly depicted on his smiling coun- 
tenance. The Princess-Royal was in her foui*teenth 
yeai'. Her noble countenance and precocious beauty 
were only rendered more interesting by the melancholy 
which the events of the last few years had imprinted on 
her expression. Her blue eyes, prominent forehead, and 
light ringlets flowing over her shoulders, recalled, in the last 
days of the monarchy, the image of the young daughters 
do^rM?’ Franks who adorned the throne of the first race of 
^*^ 177 ^' clung in teiror to her mother, as if at once 

Cm*' a. receive protection. Even the most ferocious 

213,^16, of the mob were for a moment subdued by the image of 
childhood, innocence, and misfortune.^ 

A young officer, with his college companion, was a 
gardens of the Tuileries, of this dis- 
graceful scene. Though warmly attached at that period 
to the Jacobin party, he expressed great regret at the 
conduct of the populace, and the imbecility of the 
mimstry ; but when the King appeared at the window 
• BottT.i. liberty on his head, he could no longer 

73. restrain his indignation.** “ The ■wretches he exclaimed ; 
“ they should cut down the first five hundred ■with grape- 

ftapjer— a«s offloiow da palais les d3tromp«nt. Le nom vdadrS de 
Klte(d)eiih,faitMtombwle««ariae8. 'Ail a'inrisdcxuloatBuse- 

maat b prfncasss; * laiasoz-leiir oroira qae je sois U Bedne. En mouHBit & sa 
plac% Je 1 aoiais pentSfee saaT6s I'"— nAMimiKB, HitMit dea dirmOk*, E 391. 
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sliot, aud tlie remainder -would soon take to fligM." He chap, 

lived to put his principles in practice near that very spot 1_ 

— ^his name will never he forgotten : it was Napoleoe ^ 792 , 
Buonapaeti. 

Th e events of_the 20th June.^citgd.the Jitmoat indig- 
nation throughout France. But _no pity whatever was indignation 
jfclt for the royal victuns'hy the Giron^st leaders. “ How S,e eXto of 
I should have liked to behold her long humiliation, and how 
her pride must have suffered under itl ” exclaimed Madame 
Roland, speaking of Marie Antoinette. But generally 
over the country more generous feelings prevailed. The 
violence of them proceedings, the violation of the Assembly 
and of the royal residence, the illegality of a petition 
supported by a tumultuous and disorderly rabble, were 
made the objects of warm reproaches to the popular party. 

The Due de la Rochefoucauld, who commanded at 
Rouen, invited the King to seek an asylum in the midst 
of his army ; Lafayette m*gcd him to proceed to Compifegne, 
and throw himself into the arms of the constitutional forces ; 
the national guard offered to form a corps to defend his 
person. But Louis declined all these offers : he expected 
deliverance from the Allied powers, and was imwiUing to 
compromise himself by openly joining the constitutional 
party. IIo entertained hopes that the late disgracefol 
tumult would open the eyes of many of the populai* party 
to the ultimate tendency of their measures. Nor were 
these hopes without foundation. The 
■ recovered the failure -of ibis insurrection. T^hej lost the 
support of the one party by having attempted it, of tKe 
"pfScrTiy having failed in it. Mutual complaints in the 
Assembly, in the clubs, in the journals, between them and 
the Jacobins, laid the foundation of the envenomed rancour 
which afterwards prevailed between them. Every one was 
now anxious to throw upon another the disgrace of an 
infamous outrage which had failed in its object. A petition, 
signed by twenty thousand respectable persons in Paris, 
was soon after presented to the Assembly, praying them 
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CHAP, to pumsli the authors of the late disorders ; but such vas 
- ..T”‘ - the terror of that body, that they were incapable of taking 
1782. any dedsiTe steps. The conduct of the King excited 
general admiration : the^ remarkable coolness in danger 
1 Deux which he had evinced extorted the applause even of his 
enemies, and the unhappy irresolution of his earlier yeara 
issf 1 forgotten in the intrepidity of his present demeanour. 

Jem possessed vigour enoughto have availed himself of the 

11.63. Th.ii. powerful reaction in his favour which these events exdted, 
wsl Lao. might still have arrested the Revolution ; but his was 
li^A passive courage of the martyr which could endure, not 

■'iie active sphit of the hero fitted to prevent danger. ^ 
Lafayette, who was now thoroughly awakened to a sense 
usujMe of the dreadful dangers which threatened France from the 
Revolution which he had done so much to advance, made 
Juno 28. j-gjgg ^yg^ coustitutional tliTODe. 

Having provided for the command of the army, and 
obtained addresses from the soldiers against the recent 
excesses, he set out for Paris, and presented himself, on 
the 28th June, unexpectedly at the bar of the Assembly, 
He demanded, in the name of his troops and of himself, 
that the authors of the revolt should be punished ; that 
vigorous measures should be taken to destroy the Jacobin 
sect. "A powerful reason,” said he, “has brought me 
amongst you. The outrages committed on the 20th June 
in the TuUerica have excited the indignation and the alarm 
of ah good citizens, and particularly of the army. In the 
one I command, ah the officers, non-commissioned officers, 
and privates, have but one opinion. I have received from 
, ah the corps addresses, expressive of their attachment to 
the constitution, their respect for the authorities which it 
has established, and their patriotic hatred against ah the 
factions, I lay at your bar these addresses. You wih see 
that I have only expressed their unanimous opinion. I 
am convinced that '^eir sentiments are those of ah the 
French who love their country. It is time to save the 
constitufaon from the attacks which ace so generahy made 
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upou it ; to secure to tlie National Assembly, to tbe King chap. 
tbeir independence and tbeir dignity ; to taJee from bad 
citizens tbeir hopes of establishing a regime -which, for the 1792 . 
good, -would only be an insupportable tyranny. I suppli- 
cate the National Assembly to give directions that the 
instigators of the a-imes committed on the 20th June at 
the Tuileries be prosecuted for high treason, and that 
measures be taken to destroy a sect -which at once invades 
the national sovereignty, tyrannises over the citizens, and ^ ^ 

daily affords, in its public speedies, decisive evidence of xv.ui 8 , 2 “o! 
the designs by which it is animated.”^ 

This speech was loudly applauded by the GdtS droit of 
the Assembly, and excited the utmost dismay in the revo- nut ftSa in 
lutionary party. They di-eaded the promptitude and 
vigoui’ of their adversary in the Champ de Mars. A 
majority of 339 to 234 was obtained by the constitutional 
party in the Assembly, upon a motion to send Lafayette's 
letter to the standing committee of twelve, to report on 
its adoption. Encouraged by this success, slight as it was, 
the general next presented himself at the court. He was 
coolly received by the King, who thanked bim for his 
serrices, but did nothing to forward his views. It was 
even with some difficulty that he succeeded in obtabing 
a review of the national guard. The leaders of the royal- 
ists anxiously inquired at the palace what course they 
should adopt in this emergency. Both the King and the 
Queen answered, that they could place no confidence in 
Lafayette. He next applied, with a few supporters who 
were resolved to uphold the cro-wn in spite of itself, to the 
national guard ; but the influence of the general with that , 1 ,^^ .j 
body was gone. He was received in silence by all the |«j 
battalions who had so recently worshipped his footsteps, aoi.’ mV 
and retired to his hotel despairing of the constitutional 
cause.^ 

Determined, however, not to abandon his enterprise 
■without a struggle, he appointed a rendezvous in the even- 
ing at his own house, of the most zealous of -the trodps, 
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OHAP. from vlience lis design •was to marcli against tlie Jacobin 
- club, and close its sittings. Hardly thirty men appeared, 
1792. an^ irresolution and uncertainty ■were painted on epory 
And returns countonauce. In despaii’ at the apathy of the public mind, 
Lafayette, after remaining a few days in Paris, sot off 
fertm gany alone, and returned to the army, after haying incun’ed the 
" * disgrace, with one party, of endeavouring to control the 
Revolution, "with the other, of having failed in the attempt 
— ^the usual fate of the originators of a popular movement 
when they strive to chock its excesses. He was burned in 
effigy by the Jacobins in the Palais Royal, so recently the 
scone of his civic triumphs, and instantly became the object 
of the most impassioned hostility to tho people. Robes- 
pieiTc answered his letter in a long and able production : 
the Jacobins thundered against his tergiversation : tho 
peo^e could not find words strong enough to express then- 
indignation. ** The traitor Lafayette I ” was heard in every 
street : “ he is sold to the Austrians ; let him go to Cob- 
lentz !” This was the last struggle of the constitutional- 
ists ; thenceforward they never were heard of in the Revo- 
lution, except when their adherents were conducted to the 
scaffold. Their failure was the more remarkable, because. 


not a year before, they had acquired an absolute ascendant 
in Paris, and defeated an insurrection of the populace in 
a period of tho highest public excitement, and on that 
very occasion they had a majority of three to two in the 
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Assembly. In such convulsions, more perhaps than in 
any other situation of life, it may truly be said, that there 
is a tide in the affair s of men. Th g mome nt oT Access, 
if not seized, is lost for gror ; n ew -passions succeed ; fresh 
interests are ca lled into e^tenw above all, no coerdon 
bj did leaders will ever be tolerated j and the leader of a 
nation at one period often finds binnsAlf, within a few 
months, as powerless as the humblest individual, the instant 


The Girondists and Repubheans, emboldened by the 
failure of Lafayette’s attempt^ now openly aimed at the 
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dethronement of the King. Vergniaud, in a powerful chap, 
discourse, portrayed the dangers which threatened the , . 

country. He quoted the article of the constitution which 
declared, " that if the King put himself at the head of an The aion- 
armed force against the nation, or did not oppose a similar 
enteiprise attempted in his name, he should he held to 
have abdicated the throne.” “O King !” he continued, . 

“ who doubtless thought with the tyrant Lysander, that the AMom- 
truth is not more imperishable than falsdiood, and that subject, 
we amuse the people with oaths as we amuse children 
with toys ] who feigned only to regard the laws, in order 
to preserve an authority which might enable you to brave 
them — do you suppose thatwe arc any longer to bo deceived 
by your hypocritical protestations 1 Was it to defend ns 
that you opposed to the enemy’s soldiers forces whose 
inferiority rendered their defeat inevitable 1 Was it to 
defend us that you suffered a general to escapo who had 
violated the constitution 1 Did the law give you the choice 
of your ministers for our happiness or our misery 1 of your 
generals, for our glory or our shame 1 the right of sanc- 
tioning the laws, the civil list, and so many prerogatives, 
that you might destroy the constitution of the empire 1 
No 1 One whom the generosity of the French could not 
affect, whom the love of despotism alone could influence, 
has obviously no regard for the consfatution which he has 
so basely violated, for the people whom he has wantonly 
betrayed.” — " The danger which threatens us,” saidBrissot, 
at the Jacobin club, “is the most extraordinary which 
has yet appeared in the world. Our country is in peril, 
not because it wants defenders, not because its soldiers are 
destitute of coinage, not because its frontiers are unfor- 
tified, its resources defective ; but because a hidden cause 
paralyses all its powei’s. Who is it that does so 1 A 
single man — he whom the constitution has declared its 
chief, and treachery has made its enemy. You are told 
to fear the King of Bohemia and Hungary : I teH you 
that the real strength of the kings is at the Tuileries, and 
TOL. ir. IT 
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OHA.P. that it is there you must strike to subdue them. You arc 

1— told to strike the refractory priests -svherever they are 

found in the kingdom : I tell you to strike at the court, 
and you will annihilate the whole priesthood at a single 
blow. You are told to strike the factious, the intriguers ; 
^ y®™ ^°y®^ cabinet, and there 

des y®^ extinguish intrigue in the centre of its ramifica- 
jLoijmB, ■ tions. This is the secret of our position ; there is the 
218 .'^ ’ source of our evils ; there is the point where a remedy is 
to be applied.”! 

While the minds of men were wound up to the highest 
cann^ pHch by thesc inflammatory harangues, the committees, 
to whom it had been remitted to report on the state of 
the country, published the solemn dedai’ation — “ Citizens, 
the country is in danger 1” Minute guns announced to 
the inhabitants of the capital the solemn appeal, which 
called on every one to lay down his life on behalf of the 
state. The enthusiasm of tho moment was such, that 
fifteen thousand volunteers enrolled themselves in Paris 
July 8. in a single day. Immediately all the civil authorities 
declared their sittings permanent ; aU the citizens not 
already in the national guard were put in requisition ; 
pikes were distributed to all those not possessed of fire- 
locks, battalions of volunteers formed in the public squares, 
and standards displayed in conspicuous situations, with 
the words, " Citizens, the country is in danger 1” These 
measures, which the threatening aspect of public aflFairs 
rendered indispensable, excited the I’evolutionary ardour 
to the utmost degree. A universal frenzy seized the public 

thing yei^ heai^iii.. a ttd ^^ A general insurrection was 
openly c^ed for. “ The all-powerful sovereign people,” 
it was said, “ can alone exterminate our enemies. Against 
crowned brigands, home traitors, and devourers of men, 
we Imve need of the dnh of Plercules.” So far did this 
patriotic vehemence carry them that many departments 
openly defied the authority of government, and, without 
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any orders, sent their contingents to form tho camp of chap, 
twenty thousand men near Paris. This was the eom- 
mencement of the revolt which overturned the throne. i79'2. 
Some of the Girondist leaders, seeing to what point things 
were tending, began now to regret their former proceed- 
ings, and in seci’ct inclined to the throne. Guadet in 
particular, whose inclinations strongly led him in that 
direction, had a private interview with the royal family, 
in which the simplicity and kindliness of the King, the 
heroic spirit of the Queen, and the innocence of their 
children, completely softened his heart. Being shown the 
dauphin asleep in his cradle, ho parted the light ringlets No°‘i 3 o ’ 
which half concealed his heautifid countenance, and said, 
with tears in his eyes, to the Queen — " Educate him in m!m. ’ 
the principles of freedom, Madame : it is tho condition 
of existence." ^ 

The approach of a crisis became evident on the 14th 
July, when a f^te was held in commemoration of tho F^of 
taking of tho Bastille. Potion was the object of the public 
idolatry. He had been suspended from his of&ce of mayor 
by the department of Paris, in consequence of his supine- 
ness during the tumult on the 20th June ; but the decree 
was reversed by the National Assembly. His name was 
inscribed on a thousand banners ; on all sides the cry was 
heard, " Potion or death !” The King went in procession 
from the palace to the altar in the Champ de Mars ; but 
how different was his reception from that which he had 
experienced two years before on a similar occasion 1 Pen- 
sive and melancholy, he marched with tho Queen and the 
dauphin through a single file of soldiers, who could with 
difficulty keep back the intrusion, and were wholly unable 
to prevent the maledictions of the mob. Innumerable 
voices reproached him with his perfidious flight ; the JJj®; 
intrepid aspect of tho Swiss Guard alone protected him 
from actual violence. He returned to the palace in the * 

deepest dejection, and was not again seen in public till he di 7 ,'m 
ascended ^e scaffold.® 
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OHAP. T]ie declaration by the Assembly that tbe country was 

1-. in danger, procured a prodigious accession of power to 

1792. reTolutionary party. On tbe 14tb July, when tbe 
Vast M- f^te of tbe confederation was held, tbe persons wbo bad 

anived in tbe capital from tbe provinces did not exceed 
thousand, but tbeir ntunbers daily and rapidly iu- 
creased. Tbe solemn announcement put all France in 
Prance. motiou. Multitudcs of sjdent young men hourly arrived 
from tbe provinces, all animated by tbe most vehement 
revolutionary fervour, wbo added to tbe afready appalling 
excitement of the capital. Tbe Assembly, with culpable 
weakness, gave them tbe exdusive use of its galleries, 
where they soon acquired tbe entire command of its 
deliberations. They were aU paid thirty sous a-day 
from tbe public treasury, and formed into a dub, which 
soon surpassed in democratic violence tbe fai‘-famed 
meetings of tbe Jacobins. Tbe determination to overturn 
tbe throne was openly announced by these ferocious bands ; 
and some of tbe French Guards, whose regiment, disgraced 
by its treason at tbe attack on tbe Bastille, bad been 
disbanded, were incorporated by tbe Assembly with tbeir 
ranks, from whose disdpline and experience they soon 
acquired tbe dements of mibtary organisation. Mean- 
while measures were operdy taken, which wore best cal- 
culated to ensure tbe success of tbe revolt. The attacks 
on Lafayette were multiplied ; bo was denounced at tbe 
dubs, and became tbe object of popular execration. A 
proposition brought forward in tbe Assembly, to have 
him indicted for high treason, was only postponed till 
tbe whole witnesses could be examined regarding his con- 
duct. The war party was everywhere predominant. 
Tbe whole jealousy of tbe Assembly was directed against 
tbe court, from whom, aided by tbe Allies, they expected 
a speedy punishment for tbeir mnumerable acts of treason. 
By tbeir orders, such battalions of tbe national guard as 
were suspected of a leaning towards tbe court, especially 
tbe grenadiers of tbe quarter of St Thomas, were jealously 
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watched j the club of the Peuillants was closed; the chap. 
gi’enadiers and chasseurs of the national guard, who con- . 
stituted the strength of the burgher force, wore disbanded, 
and the troops of the line and Swiss Guard removed to a 
distance from Paris. The chiefe of the revolt met at 
Charenton ; but none could be brought to accept the 
perilous duty of leading the attack. Robospien’e spoke 
with alarm of the dangers which attended it ; Danton, 

CoUot d’Herbois, Billaud Varennes, and the other leaders 
of the popular party, professed themselves willing to second, aS^^^Iu. 
but not fitted to head the entei-prise. ^t length Danton deMoulm'. 
presented Westermann, a man of undaxmted courage and “^’.^255 
savage 'character, ■who subsequently signalised liimself in 2*1. ^g.j. 
tETwar' Of "La "Vendee, and ultimately perished on the is 2 |i 93 .‘ 
scaffold.^ 

PfiTiOE, mayor of Paris, was the person most formid- gg 
able to the royal family at this period, as well fi’om Ms Ouumetor of 
official situation, which gave him the enthe command of 
the physical force of the capital, as from his pccuhar 
character. Unlike the other Gh’ondists, ho was a decide^ 
man of action ; but he veiled his violent designs nndeif 
the mask of the most profound hypocrisy. Like aU thfe 
leading men of his party, he was bred to the provincial 
bar, and was translated to the Le^slative Assembly from 
the town of Chartres, where he had practised. Poor and 
needy, rapacious and unprincipled, he early shared in the 
largesses of the Orleans family, and entered thoroughly 
into the views of its conspirators. But, "with his violent 
associates, he soon passed the designs of tho selfish and 
irresolute prince who formed their head, and joined the 
conspiracy — not for dispossessing the family on tho throne 
to the advantage of the house of Orleans, but for overturn- 
ing it altogether. He had an agreeable exterior, much 
address, and profound dissimulation. Though not a 
powerful speaker, his calmness and judgment procured 
him a lead, and constituted tho secret of his power. 

He organised a revolt, prepared a massacre, or ordered 
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cnAP. assassinations, mtli as mucK smg-froid as a yetoran gene- 
ral directs movements on the field of battle. | When the 
1792 . -work of destruction Tfas in preparation, no anxiety on his 
countenance betrayed that he was privy to its preparation ; 
when it began, he looked with apathy on the suffering it 
1 Monfo e strangsi’ ^ke to pity or remorse ; 

ViedSEe virtue and vice, humanity and cmelty, were regarded by 
him as means to be alternately used to advance his pur- 
poses, which were private gain and public elevation.^ 
SAfTTBEBE, tho redoubtable leader of the faubourg St 
Ofs^tato. Antoine, was an apt instrument in Pdtion’s hands to 
execute the designs which he had conceived. His influence 
in that revolutionary quarter was immense j a word from 
him at once brought forth its forests of pikemeu and for- 
midable cannoneers, so well known in all the worst periods 
of the Revolution. Lofty in stature, with a strong voice 
and an athletic figure, he possessed at the same time that 
ready wit and coarse eloquence which is often found 
to be the most powerful passport to the favour of tho 
lowest class of the people. Vulgar and coarse in manners, 
and always foremost in the work of revolt, he became the 
object of unboimded horror to the royalists, who often 
suffered from his power. StiD. he was not destitute of 
good qualities. UnHke Pdtion, he had a heart, though it 
was not easy in general to get at it. He engaged, and 
often took the lead, in many of the most violent revolu- 
tionary measures, but he was far fr’om being of a cruel 
disposition. An unfortunate victim, of whatever party, 
»Monijoye, foiind access to his pity ; tears or affliction 

disarmed his hands. He was a blind fanatic in politics ; 
u.2B6,28f. but neither cruel in private, nor relentless in public 
measures.* 

^ Assailed by so many dangers, both external and in- 
iwfii ternal ; without guards, and with, an impotent ministry ; 
ISUISrieiy destitute alike of the means of escape or defence, the 
® abandoned themselves to despair. In 
daily expectation of private assassination or open murder, 
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the state of suspense in 'whicli they were kept, fi’om the chap. 
20th June till the final insuiTection on the lOth August, 

■was such that they had ceased to wish for life, and held 1792, 
by their station only fi:oni a sense of duty to their chil- 
di’en. The Queen employed herself the whole day, and 
the greater part of the night, in reading ; contrary to 
what was expected, her health became daily stronger as 
the danger increased. All feminine delicacy of constitu- 
tion disappeared ; not a vestige of nervousness was to 
be seen. Sho secretly made an under-vest, dagger- 
proof, for the King, which was with great difficulty, and 
by stealth, given to Madame Campan to be conveyed to 
him ; but so closely was he watched by the national guard 
on duty in the palace, that it was three days before she 
got an opportunity of conveying it to him. "Whon she 
did so, he said, " It is to satisfy the Queen that I have 
agi'eed to this : they will not assassinate me ; they will 
put me to death in another way.” Already he anticipated 
the fate of Chailes I., and studied incessantly the history 
of that unhappy but noble-minded prince. "All my 
anxiety,” said he to Berti*and de MoUeville, " is for the 
Queen, my sister, and my children ; for myself, I do not 
fear death 1 nay, I wish it; for it would increase the 
chances of safety to them if I am sacrificed. I will not 
attempt to escape, nor •wiU I make resistance ; if I did 
so I should probably fail, and certainly increase their 
danger’s. My only hope is, that my death may prove 
their salvation 1” "As for me,” said the Queen, "I am 
a stranger; they wiU assassinate me. It will he a 
blessing ; for it "will relieve me from a painful life : but 
what will become of our poor children 1” and with these 
words she burst into a flood of tears. But she was per- 
fectly strong, and refused all aatispasmodic remedies. 

"Don^t speak to me of such things,” said she : "when I 
was prosperous I had nervous affections : they are the 
malady of the happy; hut now I have no need ofaWf 
them.”i 
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CHAP. The court, surrounded by such dangers, and amidst 
■ the general dissolution of its authority, had no hope but 
1792. on the approach of the Allied armies. The Queen was 
acquainted with their proposed line of march ; she knew 
and ■want of wheu they Were expected at Verdun and the intervening 
towns-^the unhappy princess hoped, at times, to be 
delivered in a month. All the measures of the court 
were taken to gain time for than* approach. In the 
meanwhile, the royal family laboured under such appre- 
hensions of being poisoned, that they ate and drank 
nothing but what was secretly prepared by one of the ladies 
of the bedchamber, and privately brought by Madame 
Campan, after the viands prepai*ed by the cook had been 
placed on the table. ,*Grreat numbers 'of the royalists) 
with faithful devotion, daily repaired to the Tuileries tp 
offer their lives to their sovereign, amidst the perils which 
were evidently approaching; but, though their motives 
command respect, the diversity of their counsels confirmed 
the natural irresolution of his character. Some were for 
transporting him to Compibgne, and thence, by the forest 
of Ardennes, to the banks of the Rhine ; others, amongst 
whom was Lafayette, besought him to seek an asylum 
with the army; while Malesherbes strongly counselled 
his abdication, as the only chance of safety. Bertrand 
de MoIleviUo strenuously recommended a retreat into 
Normandy, and ah the arrangements were made to carry 
it into effect with every prospect of success; but the 
ICing, on the 6th August, when it was to have been put 
in execution, decided against it, alleging that he would 
reserve it for the last extremity, and that tUl then it was 
too hazardora for the Queen and his family. In the 
nii<ist of such distracting counsels, and in the presence of 
iSa’ffi. evident dangers, nothing was done. A secret flight 
resolved on one day, and promised every chance of 
success ; but, after reflecting on it for the night, the King 
isa ’ ’ determined to abandon that project, lest it should be 

deemed equivalent to a declaration of civil war.^ Royalist 
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committees 'were formed, and every effort •w'as made to chap. 
arrest tlic progress of the insnrrection — ^but all in. vain. 

The court found itself surrounded by a fe^v thousand 
resolute gentlemen, v?ho were 'willing to lay down their 
lives in its defence, but could not, amidst revolutionary 
millions, acquire the organisation requisite to ensui'e its 
safety. 

The conspiracy, which was ori^aUy fixed for the 29th 
July, and afterwards for the 4th August, was postponed Advance 
more than once, from the people not being deemed by 
the leaders in a sufficient slate of excitement to ensure 
the success of the enterprise. But this defect was soon 
removed, by the progress and injudicious conduct of the 
Allied troops. The Duke of Bnmswick broke up ifrom 
Coblentz on the 25th of July, and advanced at the head July as. 
of seventy thousand Prussians, and sixty-eight thousand 
Austrians and Hessians, into the French territory. His 
entry was preceded by a proclamation, in wliich he 
reproached “those who had usurped the reigns of govern- 
ment in France with having troubled the social order, 
and overturned the legitimate government ; with having 
committed daily outrages on the King and Queen ; with 
having, in an arbitrary manner, invaded the rights of the 
German princes in Alsace and Lorraine, and proclaimed 
war unnecessarily against the King of Hungary and 
Bohemia.” He declared, in consequence, that the Allied 
sovereigns had taken up arms to arrest the anarchy which 
prevailed in France ; to check the dangers which threatened 
the throne and the altar; to give liberty to the King, and 
restore him to the legitimate authority of which he had 
been deprived — ^but without any intention whatever of 
individual aggrandisement ; that the national guards 
would be held responsible for the maintenance of order ^ ^ 
till the arrival of the Allied forces, and that those who 
dared to resist must expect all the rigour of military les. 
execution.^ Finally, he warned the National Assembly, 
the municipality and city of Paris, that if they did not 
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CHAP, fortliwith liberate tbe King, and return to their allegiance, 
they should be held personally responsible, and answer with 
1792. their heads for then disobedience ; and that, if the palace 
were forced, or the slightest insult offered to the royal 
family, an exemplary and memorable punishment should 
be inflicted, by the total destruction of the city of Paris. 

Had this manifesto been couched in more moderate 
Impolicy of language, and followed up by a rapid and energetic 
military movement, it might have had the desired effect : 
the passion for power might have been supplanted in the 
excited multitude by that of fear ; the insurrection crushed, 
like the subsequent ones of Spain and Poland, before it 
had acquired the consistency of military power, and the 
throne of Louis, for a time at least, re-cstabhshed. But 
coming, as it did, in a moment of extreme public excita- 
tion j and enforced, as it was, by the most feeble and m- 
efBoient military measures, it contributed in a signal 
manner to accelerate the progress of the Revolution, and 
was the immediate cause of the downfall of the throne. 
The leaders of the Jacobins had no longer any reason to 
complain of the want of enthusiasm in the people. A 
unanimous spirit of resistance burst forth in every part of 
France ; the militai'y preparations were redoubled, the 
ardour of the multitude was raised to the highest pitch,’ 
The manifesto of the Allied powers was regarded as un- 
folding the real designs of the court and the emigrants. 
Revolt against the throne appeared the only mode of 
maintaming their liberties, or preserving their indepen- 
dence 3 the people of Paris had no choice between victory 
and death. It is painful to think that the King so soon 
became the victim, in a great measure, of the apprehension 
excited by the language of the Allies, which differed so 
widely from what he had so wisely recommended. Even 
in the midst of his apprehensions, however, he never lost 
»Mfe.Li86. his warm love to his people : ‘‘How soon,” he often ex- 
claimed, "would aU these chagrins be forgotten, in the 
slightest return of their affection 1”^ 
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The leaders of the different parties stroye to convert oiiap . 
this effexTescence into the means of advancing their sepa- 
rate ambitious designs. They continued to meet in a com- W®. 
mittee of eight at Charenton, -where all the measm*es for yw® rftho 
their common operations Trere discussed and resolved on. 

But though thus far united, there was a "wide difference in dists and 

1 1 • 1 < 1 1 11 1 1 • • Jaoobms . 

the ulterior measures which they severally had in -new. 

The Girondists were desirous of having the King dethroned 
hy a decree of the Assembly, because, as they had acquired 
the majority in that body, that -would have boon equiva- 
lent to vesting supremo dominion in themselves ; but this 
by no means answered the vio-ws of the popular dema- 
gogues, who were as jealous of the Assembly as of the crown, 
and aimed at overthrowing, at one blow, the legislature 
and the throne. Danton, Robespierre, Marat, Camille 
Desmoulins, Fabre d’Eglantine, and their associates, were 
the leaders of the popular insurrection, which was intend- 
ed not only to destroy the King, but to overturn the Giron- 
dists and establish the multitude. The seeds of division, 
therefore, between the Girondists and the J acobins, were 
sown from the moment that they combined together to 
'"Overturn the monarchy : the first sought to establish the ^f?.^ 
middle class and the Assembly on the nuns of the 
throne ; the last to elevate the multitude by the destiuc- a. at 
.tion of both.^ 

- The arrival of the federal troops fi’om Marseilles, in the 
beginning of August, augmented the strength and confi- Ptepom- 
dence of the insurgents. The pretext employed for sending th^ro^St. 
these bands to Paris, was to fraternise with the other 


citizens on occasion of the f&te of the 14th July ; the real 
object was to get an armed force into the metropolis which 
might reanimate the fervour of the faubouigs, and overawe 
the national guard there, which was deemed too favour- 
able to the court. It was at the instigation of Madame 
Roland that Barbaroux induced the departments of the 
south to send these formidable bands to the capital 
They were fifteen hundred in number, almost all drawn 
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cnAP. from tlio coasts of Piedmont, Provence, or Corsica, and in 
great part old soldiers or sailors accustomed to 'vyar. They 
1792. -^ere animated by the fierce passions and revengeful spirit 
of the south, worked up almost to frenzy by the revolu- 
tionary addresses and civic £§tes, which they had received 
when marching through Prance. Friends of Barbarous 
and Isnard commanded these fearful bands ; and their 
march through France m remarkable for having called 
forth the Marseillaise hymn, the well-known song of the 
Aug. 3 . Revolution.* On the 3d the sections were extremely 
agitated, and that of Mauconseil declared itself in a 
state of insurrection. The dethronement of the King was 
discussed with vehemence in all the popular clubs ; and 
Pdtion, with a formidable deputation, appeared at the bar 
of the Assembly, and demanded it in the name of the 
municipality and the sections. That body remitted the 
Aug. 8. petition to a committee to report. On the 8th, a stormy 
discussion arose on the proposed accusation of Lafayette ; 
but the constitutionalists threw it out by a majority of 406 
to 224 — so strongly confirmed was the majority in the 
legislature, on the very eve of a convulsion destined to 
overthrow both them and the throne! The clubs and the 
populace were to the last degree irritated at the acquittal 
of their foimer idol : all those who had voted with the 

* The celebrated Marseillaise hymn, the "Buie Britauiiia’’ of the Berolution, 
arose out of the march of these arileut and ferocious bonda of the south, 
through the heart of France. It was first heard, out of the province where it 
was composed, among their onthumaEc rnnhs; — 

"Aliens, enfants de la patrie, 

Le jour de gloire est arrivt ; 

Contre nous de la tyrumie 

I/ttendard sanglant est levA 

Entendes'yous dans les campognes 

Mugir ces firooos soldatsi 

Us viennent jusque dans yob bms 

Egorger yos fils^ vos compagnes I 

Aux ames, oitoyens I formes yob bataiQous I 

Morohons I quhin song impur abreuve nos sUlons I ” 

It is easy to see, from these words, how large a share the inYasion of the Allies 
had at this period in ezriting the reYolurionary ardour of Ftanoe. They were 
composed by a young artillery officer at Strwbourg^ named Bouget de Idlle, 
who had been bom at nona-le.Saulnier in the Jura. Qifted at onoe with 
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majority were insulted as tliey left the hall ; and the 
streets resounded with cries against the Assembly, which 
had acquitted “the traitor Lafayette !” To such a length 
did the puhhc effervescence proceed, that d’Espr^m^nil, 
once the object of worship to the people, was attacked on 
the terrace of the Feuillants by the populace, on his return 
home from the Assembly, where he had given an unpopu- 
lar vote, thrown down, and pierced with pikes in several 
places. With the utmost difficulty he was extricated from 
the hands of the assassins, by a detachment of the 
national guard which happened to bo passing, and borne, 
streammg with blood, to the treasury. Pdtion camo past 20, 
amidst the shouts of the mob, as he was carried in at the 
door, and approached to see if he still lived. “ I, too,” ^i. 
said d'Esprim^nil, “was once borne in triumph by the 
people; you see what they have now done to me I Anti- 412; ' ’ 

cipate your own fate 1 

On the 9 th the effervescence was extreme : vast crowds 
traversed the streets with drums beating and banners violent ef- 
flying, and the hall of the Assembly and palace were filled o” Xstr 
with multitudes. The constitutionalists complained of 
the insults to which they had been exposed on leaving the 
hall on the preceding day, and insisted that the Marseil- 
lais troops should be sent to the camp at Soissons. 

poetical and muBical talents, be became acqvutmted, when in garriaon there, with 
the dangbter and 'wife of Dietrich, mayor of Strasbourg, who largely shared in 
the enthuaiaam of the Bevolution. Under the combined influence of patriot- 
ism, love, poetry, military ardour and revolutionary fervour, the linea ■were the 
effusion of on ardent and excited mind, during the distress and alarms of the 
severe cold of Eebruoiy 1792. They were finished off in a single night, under 
Dietrich’s roof, and repeated in the morning to the young woman whose inspi- 
ration bad had so large a riiore in then- production, who shed tears at hearing 
the heart-stirring straina. But they expreasod -with energy the feeling of the 
moment then general over Franco, and thenoe their rapid and BBtonishmg aue- 
cess. From tho humble house of Dietrich at Strasboiug they spread quickly 
over Alsace, then in a vehement state of excitement, and, being learnt by the 
Marseilles rinopa in their journey to Faria in tho July following, wore adopted 
by them as the refmm of thoir march, and so spread over all France. From 
being first heard from the federal troops who come up from Marseilles, they 
acquired the name of the "Marseillaise,” sinoo so 'well known as the hymn of 
revolution all over the world. — See Lamabtjkb, Sittoire dtt Ginmdiat, ii. 
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CHAP. While the discussion on the subject was going forward, it 
was announced to the Assembly that one of tho sections 
^ 782 . iiad declared, that if the dethronement was not pronounced 
on that day they would sound tho tocsin, beat the 
rale at midnight, and march against the palace. Forty- 
seven out of the forty-eight sections of Paris had approved 
of this resolution, and declared their sittings permanent. 
The legislature required the authorities of the department 
of the Seine, and of the city of Paris, to maiatain 
the public tranquillity. The &8t replied that they had 
every inclination, but did not possess the power to do so ; 
Pdtion answered, in name of the latter, that as the sections 
had resumed their powers, his functions were reduced to 
mere persuasion. The Assembly separated without having 
iHiBt.p*ri. *'■’‘^7 thing to ward off the coming blow. Already it 
Im 39 ^^ become apparent that the Revolutionary constitution 
ToiiUi.m iiad prostrated the legislature not less than the throne ; 
239. Monl. that the boasted advantages of the representative system 
teTO, Aog. disappeared and the mobs of the metropolis, as in ihe 
Greek democracies, had become the rulers of the state.^\ 
The court of the Oarbofsel, rendered immortal by the 
DeicripHon heroic conflict of which it soon became the theatre, and 
the ftightful massacre in which that conflict terminated, 
thiBparioi ygpy different in 1792 from what it is at this time. 
The straight and noble fa 9 ade of the Rue de Rivoh, the 
northern wing of the quadrangle which unites the Tuile- 
ries to the Louvre, projected and in part executed by the 
genius of Napoleon, did not exist. The Tuileries itself, 
with the long gallery of the Museum, which connects that 
palace with the Louvre, formed two sides of an incomplete 
quadrangle, which all the efforts of later times have not 
been able entfrely to finish. On tho ground where the 
Rue de Rivoli now stands was placed the Salle du Manhge, 
where the meetings of the Assembly were held, which was 
separated from tho garden of the Tuileries by a wall, run- 
ning in the line where the gilded rail of the garden is now 
placed. This hall was placed near where the Rue de 
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Caatiglione now leads into tho Place Vendome ; it com- chap, 
mnnicated vith the palace by a long court or avonuo, 

■\ 7 hicb entered tliepai’t of the gardens of the Tuileries next ^702, 
the palace, called the terrace of the Feuillauts, by a lai’ge 
doorway. On the other side of the palace, where the vast 
Place of the CaiTousel now stands, the difference in former 
times was still more striking. That open space was then 
nearly filled with a great variety of narrow streets and 
courts, such as always grow up, if permitted, in tho vicinity 
of a palace. The open part of the Place itself was of 
comparatively small extent, and was situated in that por- 
tion of tho space within tho quadrangle which was next to 
the palace. Tho buildings next it formed several courts, 
appropriated chiefly for lodgings to the different guards of 
the palace : one, which was tho largest, and situated in 
the middle, was called the Royal Court ; another, nearer 
the river, the Court of Princes, in which the royal stables 
were placed ; a third, on the northern side of tho Rue St 
Honors, was called the Court of the Swiss, from its con- 
taining the barracks of the Swiss guards ; and it had two 
entrances — one into the Place of the Carrousel, and one 
into the Rue derEcheIle,which leads to the Rue Stllonor^. 

Thus, upon the whole, the open space of the CaiTousel 
was not a fourth part of what it now is ; and it was in- 
comparably less capable of defence, from the number of 
entrances which led into it, and the variety of courts ^niet Pari. 
and lanes, under shelter of the buildings of which the isi^ 
columns of attack might be formed.^ 

At length, a^midnight on the 9 th August, a cannon _ 
was 'B red, the tocsin soundedT^ an^ Beat Tn ^ 

every quarter of Paris. The insurgents immediately began 
'Id* assemble in great strength at their different rallying 
points. The survivors of the bloody catastrophe which 
was about to commence have portrayed, in the strongest 
colours, the horrors of that dreadful nighty when the oldest 
monarchy in Europe fell. The incessant clang of the 
tocsin, the rolling of the drums, the rattHng of artillery 
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and ainmvmitioH-\7aggoiis along tlie streotSj the cries of the 
insurgents, the inarch of columns, rang in their ears for 
long after, and haunted then* minds even in moments of 
festivity and rejoicing. The club of the Jacobins, that of 
the Cordeliers, and the section of Qninze-Vingts,in the Fau- 
bourg St Antoine, i^ere the three centres of the insurrec- 
tion. The most fonnidable forces ■wore assembled at the 
club of the Cordeliers ; the Marseillais troops were there, 
and the vigour of Danton gave energy to all their pro- 
ceedings. “ It is no longer time,” said he, “ to apped to 
the laws and legislators ; the laws have made no provision 
for such offences, the legislators are the accomplices of the 
criminals. Already they have acquitted Lafayette ; to 
absolve that traitor is to deliver us to him, to the enemies 
of France, to the sanguinary vengeance of the Allied kings. 
This very night the perfidious Louis has chosen to deliver 
to carnage and conflagration the capital, which he is pre- 
pared to quit in the moment of its ruin. To arms I to 
arms 1 no other chance of escape is left to us.” The in- 
sm'gents, and especially the Marseillais, impatiently 
called for the signal to march ; and the cannon of aU. the 
sections began to roll towards the centime of the city.^ 
Aware of their danger, the court had for some time been 
making such preparations as their slender means would 
admit to resist the thi'eatened attack. All the sentinels 
in and around the palace were tripled ; barriers had been 
erected at the entry of the court, and forty grenadiers of 
the section FxUes de St Thomas, and as many gendarmes 
on horseback, were drawn up opposite the great gate. 
But these precautions were as nothing against an insur- 
gent city. The only real reliance of the royal family was 
on the fimmess of the Swiss guards, whose loyalty, always 
conspicuous, had been wrought up to the higWt pitch by 
tho misfortunes and noble demeanour of the King and 
Queen. The Assembly had, a few days before, ordered 
them to be removed &om Paris ; but the ministers, on 
various pretexts, had contrived to dday the execution of 
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the order, though, thej had not ventured to bring to the chap, 
defence of the palace the half of the corps, which lay at 
Couibevoie. The number of the guard actually in atten- wa 
dance was about eight hundred ; they took their stations, 
and were soon drawn up in the court of the Carrousel in 
the finest order, and with that entire silence which fonned 
so marked a contrast to the din and strife of tongues in 
the city forces. The moat faithful of the national guard 
rapidly arrived, in number about four thousand five hun- 
dred, and filled the court of the Tuileries; the grenadiers 
of the quarter of St Thomas had been at their post even 
before the signal of insurrection was given. Seven or eight 
hundred royalists, chiefly of noble families, filled the in- 
terior of the palace, deteimined to share the dangers of 
their sovereign ; but their presence rather injuiud than 
promoted the preparations for defence. A motley group, 
without any regular uniform, variously anned with pistols, 
sabres, and firelocks, they were incapable of any useful 
organisation ; while their presence cooled the ardom- of 
the national guard, by awakening their Hi-extinguished 
jealousy of the aristocratic party. The most generous of 
the friends of the royal family hastened to share their 
dangers, now that they had become imminent ; among 
whom was the Duchesse de la Mailld, whose principles 
had led to her being regarded with distrost by the comt 
at the commencement of the Revolution; but who 
now hastened on foot, unattended, to the gates of the 
palace, to share their fate,* The heavy di'agoons, 

'nine hundred strong, on horseback, with twelve pieces of 
artillery, were stationed in the gardens and court ; but in 
that formidable arm the royalists were deplorably inferior Mi'g. i. iss. 
to the forces of the insurgents.^ The forces on the royal ivs'.isA 
side were numerous, but little reliance could* be placed on 

* " La fo\de Vioartait comma une !nBeii86e. * Loiseez-n^i nUer,’ Ptoio- 
t-dle, ' 1& oft I'amitiS at la devoir m'appollent. Lea fammae tt’otdroUea pas. 
aatfd laur hoanaur t West leur emur i La mien eat S la Raina I Votro 
pattiotieme ast da la ludr: la mien eat da moutir a sea {dads."'— LamBnna;, 

Jlistoirt da dffnndhu, lit 151. 
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CHAP, a great proportion of tliem ; and tlie gendarmerie duheval, 

a most important force in civil conflicts, soon gave a fatal 

example of disafiection, by deserting in a body to tbe 
enemy. This powM corps ■was chiefly composed of the 
former French Guards, vho had thus the infamy, tvdee 
during the same convulsions, of betraying at once their 
sovereign and their oatha 

Potion anived at midnight, and inspected the posts of 
intoo™ the palace — ostensibly to examine into the preparations 
anlnJ^u- for defence, really to bo enabled to report to the insm’- 
psSiu* might be best overcome. The grenadiers 

of the FiUcs do St Thomas, by -whom he vas attended 
in the palace, had resolved to detain him as a hostage ; 
but the Assembly, plajdng into his hands, eluded this 
intention by ordering him to the bar of the Assembly, 
to give an accoimt of the state of the capital. No sooner 
■was he there, than they ordered him to repair to his 
post — ^not at the Tuilerios, which was threatened, but 'at 
H6tel de Ville, which was the headquarters of the in- 
surgents. The object of this was soon apparent. While 
this was going on at the Assembly and in the palace, 
the whole forty-eight sections of Paris had appointed 
commissioners, who had met at the Hotel de ViUe, sup- 
planted the former municipality, democratic as it was, 
and elected a new one, still more revolutionary, in its stead. 
When Potion arrived there at six o'clock in the morn- 
ing, he found the new municipality installed in power ; 
and he suffered himself, without tbe slightest opposition, 
to be made prisoner by the cml force there. StiU 
carrying on his detestable system of hypocrisy, he next 
issued an order, as mayor of Paris, though Ms powers as 
such were at an end, summoning Mandat, the commander 
of the national guard, a man of honour and courage, to 
repair to the HStel de VtUe, without making h im aware 
of the change wMch had taken place in the municipality. 
In obedience to the cirii authority, mid wholly ignorant 
of the fraud which had been practised, that gallant oflicer 
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went there ; he was immediately seized by order of the chap. 
authorities, and accused of haTing ordered his troops to 
fire upon the people. Perceiving from the now faces 
around him that the magistracy was changed, he turned 
pale ; ho was instantly sent under a guard to the Abbaye, 1*240^“"^'; 
but murdered by the populace on the very steps of the 2r7'’2i8”' 
municipal palace. The now municipality forthwith 
the command of the national guard to the brewer Th. a. 213.' 
Santerre, the leader of the insmrgents.^ 

The death of Mandat was an irreparable loss to the 
royal cause, as his influence was indispensable to per- irresolution 
. suade the national guards to fight, who had become tteSJaguard. 
already much shaken by the appearance of so many 
royalists among the defenders of the King. At five in 
the morning the liing visited the interior parts of the 
palace, accompanied by the Queen, the Dauphin, and 
Madame Elizabeth. The troops in the inside wore 
animated with the best spirit, and the hopes of the royal 
family began to revive j but they were ciuelly tmdeceivod 
on descending the stau'case, and passing in review the 
forces in the Place Carrousel and the garden. Some 
battalions, particularly those of the Fillcs de St Thomas 
and the Petits P^res, received them with enthusiasm : 
but, in general, the troops were silent and irresolute ; 
and some, particularly the cannoneers and the battalion 
of CroLs Rouge, raised the cry of “ Vive la Nation ! " 

Two regiments of pikemen, in defiling before the King, 
openly shouted, " Vive la Nation ! ” “ Vivo Potion ! A 
bas le Veto, ib bas le Traitre ! ” Overcome by these 
ominous symptoms, the King retmned, pale and de- 
pressed, to the palace. The Queen displayed the ancient 
spirit of her race. " Every tiling which you hold most 
dear,” said she, to the gi-cnadicrs of the national guard, 

** your homes, your wives, your children, depends on our 
existence. To-day, our cause is that of the people.” 

These words, spoken with dignity, roused the en^usiasm 
of the troops who heard them to the highest degree ; 
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CHAP, but they could only promise to sacrifice their lives in her 
!_ defence ; nothing announced the enthusiasm of victory. 

1792 . Though the air of the King was serene, despair was 
fixed in his heart. He was dressed in violet-coloured 
velvet, the mourning of the royal family, and his 
appearance sufficiently showed he had not been in bed 
all night. He had no apprehensions for himself, and 
had refused to put on the shirt of mail which the Queen 
had formed to avert the stroke of an assassin. “ No,” 
replied he, “ in the day of battle the King should be 
clothed like the meanest of his foUowors.” But he could 
ii^’^44. prevailed upon to seize the decisive moment, 

Weberyi. Nothing is more certain than that, if he had charged at 
Toui.ii. 23 e. the head of his followers, when the Swiss Guard had re- 
Sf.'i.'26A pulsed the insurgents, he would have put down the insur- 
268, roction, and possibly, even at the eleventh hour, restored 
the throne.^ 


97 . 

V»rt pre- 
ptratlons of 
the insui- 
gentB. 


While irresolution and despondency prevailed at the 
Tuileries, the energy of the insurgents was hourly increas- 
ing. Early in the morning they had forced the arsenal, 
and distributed arms among the multitude. A column 
of the Faubourg St Antoine, composed of fifteen thou- 
sand men, joined by that of the Faubourg St Marceau, 
five thousand strong, had marched towards the palace at 
six in the morning, and was every moment increasing on 
the road. A post, placed by order of the directory of 
the department on the Pont Neuf, had been forced, 
and the communication between the opposite banks of 
the river was open. Soon after, the advanced guard of 
the insurrection, composed of the troops from Marseilles 
and Brittany, had debouched by the Rue St Honorl, 
and occupied the Place Carrousel, with their cannon 
directed against the palace, Rcederer, in this emergency, 
exerted himself to the utmost to do his duty. He first 
petitioned the Assembly for authority to treat with the 
insurgents, but they pmd no regard to his application. 
Whoa the deputies from the palace arrived at the 
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Assembly, be found tbe members quietly engaged in a 
discussion on the treatment of the negroes in St Domingo. 
They represented in Tivid colours the dangers of the royal 
family; but ■with haughty indifference the Assembly passed 
to the order of the day. Roederer next applied to the 
national guard, and read to them the articles of the 
constitution, which enjoined them, in case of attack, to 
repel force by force. Part answered with loud acclama- 
tions ; but a slender proportion of them only seemed 
disposed to support the throne ; and the cannoneers, 
instead of an answer, unloaded them pieces. Finding the 
popular cause eveiy where triumphant, he retoned in 
dismay to the palace.^ 

The King was there sitting in council with the Queen 
and his ministers. Roederer immediately announced 
that the danger was extreme ; that the insurgents would 
agi’ee to no terms ; that the national guaad could not 
be relied on ; that the destruction of the royal family 
was inevitable, if they did not take refuge in the bosom 
of the Assembly ; and that in a quarter of an hour 
retreat would be impossible. Louis said nothing : he 
feared not for himself ; but the thought of the destruc- 
tion that, in the event of defeat, awaited his wife and 
children, paralysed every resolution to resist. “ I would 
rather," said the Queen, " be nailed to the walls of the 
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palace than leave it 1" and immediately addressing the 
King, and presenting to- him a pistol, exclaimed, " Now, 
Sire, this is the moment to show yourself.” The King 
remained silent : he had the resignation of a martyr, but 
not the spirit of a hero. “ Are you prepared, Madame,” 
said Rcederer, " to take upon yourself the responsibility 
of the death of the King, of yourself, of your children, 
and of all who are here to defend you V’ Every one was 
silent for a time, when M. Montjoye said — " Let us go, 
and no longer deliberate : honour commands it : the 
safety of the state requires it : let us forthwith go to the 
Assembly” These words decided Louis : he rose up. 
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CHAP, and addressing Mmself to those around him, said, 

“ Gentlemen, nothing remains to be done hero.” Accom- 
1792. panied by the Queen, the Dauphin, and tho royal family, 
ho descended the stair and crossed the garden, protected 
by the Swiss Guards, and the battalions of the FUles de 
St Thomas and the Petits Pferes. These faithful troops 
had the utmost difficulty in getting them into Ihe 
Assembly in the adjoining street, amidst the menaces 
and execrations of the multitude. “No women ! the 
King alone !” was heard on all sides as they pressed 
through tho dense throng on the ten*ace of the Feuil- 
lants. Such was tho pressm'e, that one of tho national 
guai'd carried the Dauphin in his arms ; and it was only 
by great exertions of strength and resolution that actual 
violence was averted from the royal family. The day 
was fine ; the sun shone with tmeommon brilliancy on 
the royal family as they passed through the gardens. 
The leaves, however’, were be^nning to fall, and the King 
observing it, when they camo under the trees, said to 
those around him , — “ The leaves have begun to fall very 
early this season.” Manuel had written, some days 
before, that royalty would not endui’e in France till the 
leaves fell. The Dauphin was amused with the scene, but 
the Queen was in extreme depression, and amidst her grief 
was robbed of her purse and her watch on the passage. 
“Gentlemen,” said the King, on entering the Assembly, “I 
am come here to save the nation from the commission of a 
great crime ; I shall always consider myself, with my 
family, safe in your hands.” — “ Sire,” replied the Presi- 
dent Vergniaud, “ you may rely on the firmness of the 
National Assembly ; its members have sworn to die in 
<icf®ncc of the rights of the people, and of the consti- 
Water a authoiitios ; it will remain firm at its post ; we 

will die rather than abandon it." In truth, the Giron- 
xri.46i,‘ dists, having gmned from the insurrection their real 
Ui, it& object of humbling the King, wwe now sincere in their 
wish to repress the multitude^^ — a vain attempt, which 
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only showed their ignorance of mankind, and total unfit- chap. 
ness to guide during the stormy days of a reToJution. 

Meanwhile the new municipality, organised by Danton i 792 . 
and Eobespien-e, was directing all the movements of the 
insurrection. A formidable force occupied the side of 
the Place Carrousel next the Louvre, and numerous 
pieces of artillery were pointed against the palace, the 
defenders of which were severely weakened by the detach- 
ment of the Swiss Guard and the royalist battalions, who 
had accompanied the King. The gendarmerie d cheml, 
posted in front of the palace, had shamefully quitted their 
post, crying “ Vivo la Nation I” the national guard was 
so divided as to bo incapable of action ; the cannoneers 
had openly joined the enemy ; but, with heroic firmness, 
the Swiss Guard remained unshaken in resolution amidst 
the defection of all around them. After the retreat of 


the King, however, these brave men were left without 
any orders in the most dreadful of aE situations, thi*eat- 
oned by thirty thousand armed insm’gents, in a state of 
unprecedented exasperation, in their front, and yet with 
too strong a sense of honour to recede. The insurgents, 
led by Santerre, and preceded by fifty pieces of artillery, 
now advanced against them at the Carrousel, Their 
officers anxiously asked for orders ; “ Not to let your- 
selves be forced,” was the reply of the Marichal de 
Mailld Meanwhile, the porters at the gates of the rail- 
ing were so intimidated that they opened the royal 
doorway to the Marseillais, who mshed up the groat 


stair sword in hand, and ascended to the royal chapel. 
Anxious to avoid a conflict in which their own ruin, as in 
most civil conflicts, was certain, whichever side was victo- 
rious, the Swiss successively put forward five sentinels to 
guard the top of the stair, each of whom in his turn was 
seised, disarmed, and beaten to death with clubs before 
the eyes of their comrades. A single musket was now 
discharged from one of the windows of the chateau.^ 
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Whilst the struggle was going on, one of the Swiss 
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officers tried to address tlie insurgents, but fiightful 
bowlings di’owned bis voice. A minute after, the bands 
of Santerre fired a volley at tbe Swiss and tbc grenadiers 
of the Filles de St Thomas, who immediately returned 
tbe fire, and tbe action became general. 

Never was seen, in a more striking manner than then 
appeared, tbe superiority of order and discipline against 
tbe gi’eatcst numerical amount of physical force. Tbe 
Swiss troops, filing from the windows, speedily drove 
back the foremost of their enemies ; immediately after, 
descending tbe staircase, and ranging themselves in battle 
aiTay in tbe court of tbe Carrousel, by heavy and sustained 
discharges they completed their defeat. Tbe insurgents, 
recently so audacious, fled in confusion as far as tbe Pont 
Neuf, and many never stopped till they bad reached then* 
homes in the faubourgs. Seven guns were taken and 
brought back by tbe Swiss to the foot of the great stair. 
Three himdred horse, at that critical moment, might 
have saved the monarchy. Had the eighteen hundred of 
the Constitutional Guard beeu there, the victory would 
have beeu complete. But tbe heroic defenders of tbe 
palace, few in number aud destitute of cavalry, could 
not foUow up their victory beyond tbo Carrousel ; 
and their leaders, in tbe absence of the King, did not 
venture to take any steps for completing their victory. 
The nobles who surrounded the Marshal de Mailld 
entreated him to take advantage of the momentary suc- 
cess to unite the troops in the chateau to those on the 
terrace of the FeuiUants, who had formed the escort of 
the King, to form ‘a junction with the two hundred 
Swiss left in the barracks of the Courbevoie, place 
the royal family in the middle of their serried ranks, and 
march out of Pwis, For a short time it was hoped the 
proposal would he adopted, and every eye was turned 
from the windows of the palaco to the doors of the Salle 
du Manage, where the Assembly sat, in hope of seeing the 
King issue forth and join the cortbge. But his known 
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irresolution forbade the adoption of so decided a course ; chap. 
and meanwhile, seeing they were not attacked, the popu- 
lace gradually regained then' courage, and a new assault, wa. 
directed by Westermann, was prepared under cover of a 
numerous artillery. The Marseillais and Breton troops 
returned in greater force ; the Swiss were mown down 
with grape-shot, and their ranks fell in the place where 2:^X0^!’ 
they stood, unconquered even in death. In its last 
extremity, it was neither in ite titled nobility, nor its 
native armies, that the French throne found fidelity; but 
in the freeborn mountaineers of Lucerne, unstained by «• «68. 

' w XiSin* Ilia 

the vices of a corrupted ago, and firm in the simplicity of 207. 
rural life.’- 

At this critical moment, when the Swiss, still nncon- 
quered, were combating where they stood, M. D’Hemlly, ca^tnrJmd 
who with heroic courage, and in the midst of a thousand 
dangers, had penetrated from the hall of the Assembly 
to the scene of conflict, with orders from the King to 
terminate the resistance, reached, blinded and woimded, 
the foot of the great stair, and gave them orders to cease 
firing, and withdraw to the Assembly. “Yes, brave 
Swiss!” cried the Baron de Viomdnil, “go to save your 
King : your ancestors have often done so,” Conceiving 
they were called elsewhere to defend the person of the 
monarch, the Swiss drummers beat the “ assembles, ” and 
the faithful mountaineers took their places in their ranks 
with the precision of a parade, under a terrible fire of 
grape and musketry. They withdrew under the archway 
of the Tuileries, and bent their course by the terrace of 
the Feuillants towards the Assembly. But the loss was 
dreadful as they crossed the gardcua. The pursuers, 
emboldened by their retreat, pressed them ou all sides 
with a murderous fire, to which the Swiss, now in serried 
ranks, could make no reply. Three hundi’ed fell in a few 
minutes. Soon it was no longer a battle, but a massacre ; 
the enraged multitude broke into the palace, and cut 
down every one found within it ; the fugitives, pursued 
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into the gardens of tho Tuileries by the pikemen from 
the faubourgs, "were unraerciftilly put to death under the 
trees, amidst the fountains, and at the feet of the statues. 
Some miserable wrotches climbed up the marble monu- 
ments •which adorn that splendid spot ; the insurgents 
abstained from firing lest they should injure the Statuary, 
but pricked them -with them bayonets till they came do’wn, 
and then murdered them at them feet — an instance of 
taste for art, mingled with revolutionaiy cruelty, perhaps 
unparalleled in the history of the world. During the 
whole evening and night, the few survivors of the Swiss 
Guard were sought out ■with impitying ferocity by the 
populace, and wherever they were found, immediately 
massacred. Hardly any escaped, and those that did so 
owed their lives almost uniformly to the fidelity of female 
attachment,^ 

"While these terrible scenes were going forward, the 
Assembly was in the most violent agitation. "When the 
King first entered, he was received in general •with respect 
— ^the evident fall of the royal family had softened the 
hai’dest hearts. But nothing could move the painter 
David. Having recognised him on a bench adjoining, 
the King asked him if the portrait he was engaged on, of 
him, would be soon done. " I will never hereafter paint 
the portrait of a tyrant," rephed David, " till his head 
falls on the scaffold.” Large tears stood on the cheeks 
of the Duchesse d’Angoul^me ; but the Dauphin, with 
infantine simplicity, was amused by the scene around him, 
and asked his fatW the names of the principal members 
around him. But when the firing began, every heart was 
frozen with horror. At the first discharge of musketry, 
the King declared that he had forbidden the troops to 
fire, and signed an order to the Swiss Guards to stop the 
combat: but the officer who bore it was slain on the road, 
As the firing grew louder, the consternation increased, 
and many deputies rose to escape ; but others exclaimed, 
"Nol this is our post.” The people in the galleries 
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drowned tlie speakers by thcii’ cries, and soon tba loud ohap, 
sbonts, “ Victoire, Tictoire 1 — les Suisses sent Taincus T* 
announced that the fate of the monarchy was decided, 

In the first tumult of alarm, the Assembly published a 
proclamation, recommending moderation in the use of 
victory. A deputation from the new municipality shortly 
after appeared at the bar, demanding that their powers 
should be confirmed, and insisting on the dethronement 
of the King, and the immediate convocation of a National August lo. 
Convention. They wore received with thunders of ap- 
plause, and said, with a stem voice, “Pronounce the 
dethronement of the King ; to-monw we will bring the 
act in form. Pdtion, Manuel, and Danton are our col- 


leagues j Santerre is at the head of the armed force.” 
Other deputations speedily followed, pressing the same 
demands, and enforcing them with tho language of con- 
querors. Yielding to necessity, the Assembly, on the 
motion of Vergniaud, passed a decree suspending the 
King, dismissing the ministers, and directing the imme- 
diate formation of a National Convention. The munici- 
pality was irresistible : it had usurped the sovereignty 
of the state, and the legislature was only a puppet in its 
hands.^ 


1 Hist. Pari. 
xvU. i. S4. 
Momtenr, 
Aug. 11. 
Mig. 1.195. 
Toil, a, 
252, 26G. 
Deux Amis, 
vii.l88J92. 
Lac. 1 . 272 . 
Lam, iii. 
190, 191, 


The secret committee at the H6tel do ViUe, who 
organised this insurrection, and directed its movement Who -wire 
after the new municipality was installed in power, con- 
sisted of Danton, Camille Desmoulins, Fabre d'Eglantine, 


Manuel, Panis, Osselin, Marat, Fr^ron, Tallien, Duplace, 
BiHaud Varennes, Robespierre, Collot d’Herbois, Durfort, 
Cailly, Chenier, Leclorc, and Legendre, Chabot and 
Bazire were deeply implicated in tho previous proceedings; 
but they wore in the Assembly, and not in the insurrec- 
tionary oommitteo. This list is important in a general 
point of view — ^it demonstrates that the Girondists!, though 
they were the leaders, in the previous steps of the con- 
qiiraiy at Charenton, which organised the insurrection, 


*'Tictor7, Tlotoiyl the Swiss awTMiqtiiBhedJ’* 
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CHAP, jet took little part in its execution. Some we appre- 
- kensive of proceeding to suck extremities, or kad become 
1792. alarmed at tke conduct of tkek J acobin allies ; otkers kad 
not energy enougk to engage in tke active part of tke 
strife ; many "wisked only to intimidate the crown, by tke 
tkreat of insurrection, into restoring tkem to oflS.ee and tke 
direction of government. The insurrection of 20tk June 
, Hist Pari i7ork, and illustrated tkeir designs and objects ; 

Tmii^K 7 revolt of tke 10th August was tke work of tke Jaco- 
PsHiet,' ■ bins, who had already passed tkem in the career of revo- 
Aoftt,74,79- lution, and who never rested till they brought them all to 
tke scalFold.i 

Imagination itself can conceive nothing so droadfiil, as 
Fiightftti tke vengeance which tke infuriated and victorious mob 
took on the remnant of tke Swiss Guard which survived 
rf the action, and tke whole royalists and faithful national 
^!ISrt«Li6a. ’*7ko kad combated in defence of tke palace. An 
immense multitude, of above thirty thousand persons, all 
armed and in tke most vehement state of excitement, 
broke into tke palace, ransacked every room, or pursued 
with relentless fury tke Swiss, who, now broken and dis- 
persed, were seeking refuge singly, or two and three 
together, in the adjoining houses and streets. Aknost 
all tke royalist nobles in tke palace were massacred. 
Pursuing tkem from room to room, they broke open 
tke doors, smashed to pieces the mirrors, ransacked tke 
cellars, pillaged tke furniture, and strewed the floors with 
dead bodies. Tke whole valets and porters who did not 
succeed in throwing themselves out of tke windows were 
put to death. Many deeds of individual heroism, in tke 
last agonies of tke monarchy, were done by its noble 
defenders. M. Sallas and M. Marckais, Wo of tke 
gentlemen-uakers of the palace, when tke mob broke in, 
refused to abandon their posts in one of the inner doors, 
and died in maintaining it. "Here is our post," said 
they to the infuriated Marseillais : " we will faU on the 
threshold we have sworn to defend ” They were hume- 
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diafcely pierced -vrith pikes. M. Diet, the usher of the 
Queen’s chamber, resolutely made good the door-Tray for 
some minutes against a multitude of assailants, and Avhen 
he fell, his body for a feA7 seconds obstructed the entrance. 
The Princess of Tarentuin, hearing Ms faU, herself -went 
to open the door to the Marseilles bands, holding the 
young Pauline de Tourzel, whom her mother had 
intrusted to her when sho went with the royal family to 
the Assembly, in her hand. “ Strike me," said she, “ but 
save the honom' and life of this young girl, intiusted to 
me by her mother." Struck with the generosity of her 
conduct, the insm'gents saved both, and oven assisted 
them to step over the heaps of slain ivhich filled the 
passage. But these isolated acts of heroism could have 
no general effect. In half an hour the palace was in 
flames ; the savage multitude attacked the fire-brigade, 
wMch was hastening to extinguish the conflagration, and 
it was only by reiterated orders from the Assembly that 
they were at last suffered to advance, and succeeded in 
putting it out. Many of the early and firm friends of 
the Revolution perished on this occasion. Among the 
rest was M. Clermont Tonnere, who became the victim 
of a report falsely spread among the populace, that his 
hotel contained a depot of arms. It was searched, and 
none were found ; but the assassins, who had orders to 
destroy him, shot him in the mouth as he was haranging 
the people in his defence ; and his remains were instantly 
so disfigured hy the mob, that they were known by Ms 
young wife only hy the boots wMch he wore.^ 

Fiends in the form of women were here, as over in the 
Revolution, foremost in deeds of cnielty. Thdroigne de 
Mdricourt, armed as a hussar, was among the first to 
commence them. She seized Snleau, a young royalist 
writer, who in the hour of its misfortune had supported 
the falling side, and delivered Mm to the assassins hy 
whom she was surrounded, who instantly cut oflf his 
head and paraded it on a pike through the streets. The 
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CHAP, head of Vigiei, one of tlie ga/rdes-du-corpst Yrho had do- 
'.T— fended himself 'witli almost supernatural -vigour, -was also 
J792. put on a pihe, and carried about. The sight of those ghastly 
remains excited such a thirst for blood, especially in the 
female part of the mob, that all restraint -was speedily at 
an end. With inexpressible fury they thre-vv themselyes on 
the -wounded Swiss, cut their throats as they lay bleeding 
on the ground, tore out their hearts and their entrails, 
which they carried about in triumph on pikes, with the 
gory heads, through aU the adjacent streets. The Coui’ 
dos Suisses was cntmely covered with the mangled remains 
of these noble defenders of the monarchy, welterin g in a 
sea of blood, and mutilated by French women inTwa^ 
■^ich civilised depravity, joined to savage barbarity, could 
alone have conceived. Nor did their ferocity stop there. 
They cut off legs and arms of the dead Swiss, roasted 
fh'em, and ate cutlets made of tire flesh : while other’s 
stripped the bodies 'naked, anointed them with oil, and 
threw them into huge frying-pans, to serxe-as-a-r^aak to 
a circle of canni.bji.ls.* Almost aU the Swiss porters in 
fIi©“Kof 3 i "of ffie city were murdered by savage bands 
who traversed the streets after the action was over. 
Above five thousand persons perished in this dreadful 
massacre, among whom must be included two hundred of 

* " On a Tu dee femmes dipouiller, igotgac des Suisses d£sorm&, leur 
mutiler tons lea membres, leor siraobei los mtestins, et lew cmiper lea 
parties viriles, qu'ellea portaient ensulte au bout d’une pupie." — Shtoire de In 
Sivobitum, pm' Deem Xmu d« la Ziberti, Till 186. (A Eepablicaii work.) 

" Le sang misselait portoat. l>^oiiiil£s aussitOt g.u'6goig6s, ces corps sans 
vie (Qoutsient ft I'borreur de leur aspeot le spectoclo des nombreuses mutila- 
tion^ que la penste pout comprendro, mais que la pudeur defend de retcacer. 
Et (f 6iaient des femmes qui avaieut ftxecutt sur ces osdavres-lft 6teudua ces 
d^ofttantes mutiintionB.’’— D dtai,, Souvmiri de la Terrew, ii 129. (An eye- 
mtoess.) 

" nes femmes ivies coupsieut les g&nitoirea d*uu Suisse, et les envoloppsient 
dsns un mouohoir pour les porter cbez elles,— D’autres femmes graissftrent des 
oadavres nua, los exposftrent au feu des onisines, et dans lour brutolo ivresse, 
se vwstftront d’avoir accommodfi nn Suisse comme on appr^ un maquereau. 
— lis plupart de oes strocitts furent oommises pat des femmes. On invitmt 
ses amii^ comme lea sauv^sa d'Ameriquo, aveo les mota, 'lot au aoit noua 
msngerona un JaBiiite.”'— EaupHOiOci^ Orim* de la BSvtd/udw, iv. 69. (A 
ccmtempDrsiy Bepublioaii vciter.) 
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tlie insurgents, wlio died of drinking tko intoxicating chap, 
liquors in the cellars of the palace. Above three thou- 
sand of the insui’gents had fallen, before victory declared 
in their favour. The bodies of the slain were heaped up 
in huge piles in the comt of the Carrousel, and along the 
quays, and burned with furnitm-e taken out of the palace ^ nu^ai, 
and of the Swiss barracks, which had been thrown out of Temur, ii. 
the windows. But though these scenes of horror were 
going on around the palace, and the waters of the Seine 
reflected the lugubrious light of the funeral piles, the j?® 
theatres were all full, and the ladies in thoir richest 
attire were seen crowding to the public places as on a 213,216. 
day of festivity in a time of profound peaco.^ 

The 10th August was the last occasion on which the 
means of saving France were placed in the hands of the Snmii^di- 
Iting ; hut there can be little doubt that, had he possessed wSawouw 
a firmer character, he might even then have accomplished 
the task. The great bidk of the nation was disgusted 
with the excesses of the Jacobins, and the outrage of the 
20th June had excited a univeraal feeling of horror. 

If he had acted with vigour on that trying occasion, 
repelled force by force, and seized the first moment of 
victory to proclaim as enemies the Jacobins and the 
Girondists, who had a hundred times violated the con- 
stitution, — dissolved the Assembly, closed the clubs, and 
arrested the leaders of the revolt, that day might possibly 
have re-established the royal authority. But that con- 
scientious prince never imagined that the salvation of his 
kingdom was indissolubly connected with his private 
safety; and he preferred exposing himself to certain 
destruction, to the risk of shedding blood in the attempt 
to avert it.* Nothing can be more certain than that, if 
the other half of the Swiss Guard who lay at Rucl and 

* " A cet inBtanl: quand lea Suisaea d^blByaient la Cour du Cairousel, ei la 
Bai, uontd it clieTol, ot biutI dee Suisaea et das Ortoadiors Nstionaiuc, 

eftt pSTaouni las enTirous du ohMeau, son titoe exlsteroE pautAtce encore, 
la monarohia oosstituUoimoille 4tait maintenue, et las oonjurte n’eralant qua la 
fuite pour Svlterl'ScEabud,* miusil ArAastoblie.”— -Jlsw! 18S. 
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CHAP. Com’bevoie had been brought up to the scene of action, 
the insurgents -would haTe been defeated ; and the same 
1792, result would have happened if the faithful Constitutional 
Guard had remained, or even if the nine hundred gendar- 
merie d cheval had proved faithful to their oaths. It was 
the defection of the national guard, however, that paralysed 
resistance, by rendering it apparently hopeless ; and though 
applauded for their treachery at the time, public opinion 
soon showed that its baseness was generally felt. This civic 
j force never after recovered its consideration. It was felt 

43^““^ by all to be only the ornament of fStes during prosperous, 
not the rampart against danger in adverse times.^'*^ 

It is not at the commencement of revolutionary dis- 
ReSeattons turbauces that the danger to social happiness is to be 
rf themL apprehended, but after the burst of popular fiiry is over, 
and when the successful pai'ty begin to suffer from the 
passions to which they owed their elevation. The 10th 
August did not come till three years ajier the 14th July. 
The reason is evident. In the first tumult of passion, and 
in the exultation of successful resistance, the people are 
in good hmnour both with themselves and their leaders, 
and the new government is installed in its duties amidst 
\ the applause and hopes of their feUow-citizcns. But, 
after this ebullition of triumphant feeling is over, come 
the sad and inevitable consequences of public convulsions 
— disappointed hopes, exaggerated expectations, industry 
without employment, capital ^thout investment. The 
public suffering which immediately follows the triumph of 
the populace, is invariably and incomparably greater than 
that which stimulated their resistance. Capital, the 
most sensitive of aeated things, declines any investment] 
credit is annihilated] and the mass of the people, who 

* " Ij» gaxde uationale raatnut humiliie et constom^e dans 8e& boutique? et 
dims ses comptoin. BUe aviut justeinent perdu le paa sur le peuple. — EUe ne 
dsraU plus qpe la fbioe de parade de la BtyoluUou, oonuuandte pour 
atsisteir i touu sss aote^ itoutes ass fttss, S t<yus ses crimes— deooraiUon ylyaute 
et yaine sux otdres de tou? Iss Tneebmistes de la BtpubUuue.’^ — liAiussm 
MtMn (Jiirotuitiu, iU 2i4, MS. 
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are sustained onlj by tbe combined efforts of both, are chap. 
speedily reduced to starration. Tbe ablest Republican 
writers confess “ that one half of the misery which deso- 
lated France during the Revolution, would have over- 
whelmed the monarchy.”^ This suffering is inevitable; ’Mig.i.i97. 
it is the necessary consequence of shaken credit, invaded 
property, and uncontrolled licentiousness ; but coming, as 
it does, in the train of splendid hopes and excited imagi- 
nations, it occasions a discontent and acrimony in the 
lower orders, wliich can hardly fail of producing fresh 
convulsions. The people are never so ripe for a second 
revolution, as shortly after they have successfully achieved 
a hrst. 

It is the middle ranks who organise the first resistance 
to government, because it is their influence only which The middle 
can withstand the shock of established power. They, oievSuhS^ 
accordingly, are at the head of the first revolutionary 
movement. But the passions which have been awakened, 
the hopes that have been excited, the disorder which has 
been produced in their straggle, lay the foundation of a 
new and more dangerous convulsion against the rule 
which they have established. Every species of authority 
spears odious to men who have tasted of the license and 
excitement *of a revolution ; the new government speedily 
becomes as unpopular as the one which has been over- 
thrown ; the ambition of the lower orders aims at estab- 
lishing themselves in the* situation in which a successful 
effort has placed the middle. A more terrible struggle 
awaits them than that which they have just concluded 
with arbitrary power ; a struggle with superior numbers, 
stronger passions, more unbridled ambition ; with those 
whom moneyed fear has deprived of employment, revolu- 
tionary innovation filled with hope, inexorable necessity 
impelled to exertion. In this contest, the chances are 
against the duration of the new institutions, unless the 
supporters can immediately command the aid of a nume- 
rous aud disciplined body of men, proof alike against the 
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oiiAP. intimidation of popular violenco and the seduction of 
- popular ambition. 

1732, The event had already clearly proved, that the con- 
The^^n- stitution of 1'791 -was inconsistent "with monarchy; for 
despite all the efforte of Louis to abide by its spirit, it 
deatroyod dostroved in less than a year after its institution. 

the elements ..v 

of Worn Subsequent events nave not less clearly demonstrated 
in ranee. inconsistent "with public freedom, and that 

the ruthless spohation of the Constituent Assembly had 
destroyed the elements of freedom in France. Previous 
to the Revolution, the provinces maintained a long and 
honoui'ablo struggle mth the crovm for the national 
liberties ; and foremost in the contest were to be seen the 
most illustrioua of the aristocracy of France. The pai’- 
liaments, both of Paris and the provinces, derived their 
chief lustre from the consideration, character, and impor- 
tance of their membeis; and it was by their influence and 
example that the whole nation was stimulated to the 
resistance which ultimately led to the Revolution. But 
since the destruction of the aristocracy, nothing of the 
kind has occurred. France has invariably submitted 
without a struggle to the ruling power in the capital; and 
whoever obtained the ascendency in its councils, whether 
by the passions of the populace or the bayonets of the 
army, has ruled with despotic authority over the remain- 
der of the kingdom, , The bones and sinews of freedom 
^ere broken when the aristocracy was destroyed. Louis 
XV. and his ill-fated successor found it impossible to 
control the independent spirit of the provincial parlia- 
ments, but Napoleon had no more obsequious instru- 
ments of his will than in the Conservative Senate. The 

1 passions of the multitude, strong and often irresistible in 
momenta of effervescence, cannot be relied on as per- 
manent supporters of the cause of freedom ; it is a here- 
ditary aristocracy, supported when necessary by their aid, 
which alone can he depended upon in such a contest, 
becanse it alone possesses lastiug interests, which are liable 
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to be affected by the efforts of tyranny, and is influ- ohap. 
enced by niotiTes not likely to disappear with the fleeting 
changes of popular opinion. Had the English Puritans 1792. 
confiscated the property of the aristocracy in ] 642, a 
hundred and fifty years of liberty and glory would never 
have followed the Revolution of 1688, It was not Napo- 
leon who destroyed the elements of freedom in Prance : 
he found them extinguished to his hand — ^he only needed 
to seize the reins, so strongly bitted on the nation by his 
revolutionary predecessors. There never was such a 
pioneer for tyranny as the National Assembly. 

The ennr of the Allied sovereigns at this period — and it 
was one fraught with the most disastrous consequences — Email 
consisted in attacking France at the period of its highest ^^ita to 
excitement, and thereby converting revolutionary frenzy into 
patriotic resistance, without following up their attack with 
such vigour as to crush the spirit which was thus awakened. 

France was beginning to be diAuded by the progiuss of the 
Revolution ; the cruel injustice of the Constituent As- 
sembly to the priests had roused the tenible war in La 
Vendee, — when the dread of foreign invasion for a time 
reunited the most discordant interests. The catastrophe 
of the 10th August was in a great degree owing to the 
imprudent advance and ruinous retreat of the Allied army ; 
the friends of order at Paris were paralysed by the danger 
to the national independence, the supporters of the throne 
ashamed of a cause which seemed leagued with the public 
enemies. Mr Burke had prophesied that revolutionary 
France wouldbedividcdinto a number of federal republics ; 
this perhaps would have happened, but for the foreign inva- 
sion which soon after took place. The unity of the republic, 
the triumphs of the consulate, the conquests of the empire, 
were accelerated by the ill-supported attacks of the Allies. 

France, indeed, like every other revolutionary power con- 
taining the elements of military strength, worid ultimately 
have been driven into a system of foreign aggression, in 
order to find employment for the energy which the public 
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CHAP. conTulsions had developed, and alleviation of the misery 
-which they had created; but it is extremely doubtful 
1702. ■whether, from this source, ever could have arisen the same 
military power and imion of feeling -which sprang up after 
the defeated invasion of the Allies in 1 792 . I In com- 
bating a revolution, one of two things should be done — 
it should either be left to waste itself by its own divisions, 
which, if practicable, is the wiser course, or attacked with 
such vigour and such a fowe, as may speedily lead to its 
subjugation. \ 

If there is any one cause more than another to which 
Fata/effMta the disastrous progress of the Revolution may justly be 
of ascribed, it is the total want of religious feeling or control 
ES*” “ i’l many of the ablest, and almost aU the most influential, 
of its supporters. It was the absence of this check on the 

base ancl selfish feelings of our nature, which precipitated 
the revolutionary party in the outset of its career into 
those cmel and unjust measures against the nobles and 
clergy, which excited the cupidity of all the middle orders 
in the state, by promising them the spoils of their supe- 
riors, and laid the foundations of alasting and interminable 
feud between the higher and lower ranks, by founding the 
interests of the latter upon the destmetion of the former. 
The dreams of philosophy, the dictates of enthusiasm, even 
the feelings of virtue, were found to he but a fi’ail safe- 
guard to public men in the calamitous scenes to which the 
progress of change speedily brought them. In this re- 
spect the English Revolution affords a memorable contrast 
to that of Prance ; and in its comparatively bloodless 
career, and the abstinence of the -victorious party, save in 
Ireland, from any of those unjust measm’es of sweeping 
confiscation which have proved so destructive in the neigh- 
bouring kingdom, may be traced the salutary operation of 
that powerful restraint upon the base and selfish principles 
of our nature, which arises from the operation, even in its 
most extravagant form, of religious feeling. Mr Hume 
has said, that fanaticism was the disgrace of the Great 
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Rebellion, and that we shall loot in vain among the chap. 
popular leaders of England at that period for the 
generous sentiments which animated the patriots of an- i7fl2. 
tiquity. But without disputing the absurdity of many 
of their tenets, and the ridiculous nature of much in their 
maimers, it may safely be affirmed that such fervoui’ was 
the only effectual bridle which could be imposed on human 
depravity, when the ordinary restraints of law and order 
were at an end ; and that, but for that fanaticism, that 
revolution would have been disgraced by the proscriptions 
of Marius, or the executions of Robespierre. 

The elevation of public characters is often not so much 
owing to their actual superiority to the rest of mankind, CDinddinre 
as to their falling in with the chcumstanccs in which they cLsivaToad- 
aro placed, and representing the spirit of the ago in which r” "otatroa 
they have arisen. The eloquence of Mirabeau would 
have failed in rousing the people on the 10th August ; ofitsstagei. 
the energy of Danton would have brought him to the 
block in the commencement of the Revolution; the ambi- 
tion of Napoleon would have been shattered against the 
democratic spirit of 1789. These great men successively 
rose to eminence because their temper of mind fell in with 
the current of public thought, while their talents enabled 
them to assume its direction. Mkabeau represented the 
Constituent Assembly : free in thought, bold in expres- 
sion, imdaunted in speculation, but tinged by the remains 
of monarchical attachment, and fearful of the excesses the 
hasty measmes of that body were so well calculated to pro-^ 
duce. Vergniaud was the model of the ruling party in the 
Legislative Assembly: republican in wishes, philosopMc in 
principle, humane in intention, but precipitate and reck- 
less in conduct, blinded by ambition, infatuated by specu-/ 
lation, ignorant of the world and the mode of governing 
it, alike destitute of the firmness to command, the wicked- 
ness to insure, or the vigour to seize success. Danton 
was the representative of the Jacobin faction: unbounded 
in ambition, unfettered by principle, undeterred by blood; ' 
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rising in eminence witli the public danger, because his 
talents were fitted to direct, and his energies wore never 
cramped by the fear of exciting popular' excesses. It is, 
in every age, men like him who have ultimately obtained 
the lead in public convulsions ; like the vultures, which, 
invisible in ordinary times, are attracted by an unerring 
instinct to the scene of blood, and reap the last fruits of 
the discord and violence of others. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 


PKEHCU REPUBLIC — ^FBOM THE DETHRONEMENT TO THE DEATH 

OE LOUIS. — ^Aua. 10, 1792 — jan. 21, 1793. 

“Subjects ” says Tacitus, “cannot, witliout tlie greatest oiiap. 
clanger, subvert the ruling power ; for thence, in general, 
aiises a necessity for crime : to avoid the consequences of i?®- 
a single rash act, men are obliged to plunge into the Progresaivo 
greatest excesses.” The career of gui lt is the same in 
nations as in individuals ; when once commenced, it can- . 
not, without the utmost resolution, possibly serious imme- Iwice. 
diate risk, be abandoned. The ultimate acts of atrocity 
in which they both terminate, are, in general, the result of 
necessity ; of the pressure arising from excited passion, or 
the terror aroused by anticipated punishment. The power 
of repentance exists only in the commencement. If we 
woul d jiVoid the last deeds of blood, we must shun the 
first seductions of evil. France aflbrded a memorable 
example of these truths during the whole course of the 
Revolution. From the first commencement of the contest 
in Paris, each successive class that had gained the ascen- 
dency had been more violent and more tpnnnical than 
that which preceded it. The convocation of the States- 
general, and the oath in the Tennis-court, represented the 
struggle of the nation against the privileged classes ; the 
14th July, and the capture of the Bastille, the insurreo 
tion of the middle class against the government; the 10th 
August, the revolt of the populace against the middle class 
and the constitutional throne. The leaders of the 
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CHAP. ^ National Assembly ■were, in great part, actuated by pure 
motives, and tbcir measures "were chiefly blamable for the 
1792, precipitancewhich sprang from inexperienced philanthropy: 

. the measures of the Convention were tinged by the fcro- 
^ city of popular ambition, and the increasing turbulence of 
'excited talent; the rule of the Jacobins waa signalised by 
' the energy of unshackled gdlt, and stained by the cnielty 
of emancipated slaves. 

It is a total mistake to suppose that the great body of 
2 mankind are capable of judging correctly on public afiairs. 
Cause of No man, in any rank, ever found a tenth part of his 
auBdmnge. fitted foi’ such a task. If the opinions of 

most men on the great questions which divide society are 
examined, they will be found to rest on the most flimsy 
foundations. Early prejudices, personal animosity, private 
interest, general delusion, constitute the secret springs from 
which the opinions flow which ultimately regulate their 
conduct. Truth, indeed, is in the end triumphant ; but 
it becomes predominant only upon the decay of interests, 
the experience of sufieiing, or the extinction of passion, 
The fabric of society is in ordinary times kept together, 
and moderation impressed upon the measures of govern- 
ment, by the contrary natm'e of these interests, and the 
opposing tendency of these desires. Reason is sometimes 
heard when the struggles of party, or the contentions of 
faction, have exhausted each other. The stability of free 
institutions arises from the counteracting nature of the 
forces which they constantly bring into action on each 
other, not the wisdom or patriotism with which either 
party is animated. Public opinion is often -wrong in the 
beginning j it is always right in the end. And the reason 
is, that at first it is formed by the passions of the unthink- 
ing many, ignorant of mankind, but interested in passing 
events ; at last on the reason of the thinking few, whose 
judgment had been enlightened by experience, to whom 
fdone the past is an object of interest, and by whom the 
yerdict of posterity is formed. 
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Those considerations furnish the eternal and unan- ohap. 
swerahle objection to democratic institutions. Wherever 
governments are directly exposed to their control, they 
are governed during periods of trantjuillity by the cabals 
of interest, during moments of turbulence by the storms 
of passion. America, at present, exhibits an example of institutions, 
the former — France, during the Reign of Terror, afforded 
an instance of the latter. Those who refer to the original 
equality and common rights of mankind, -vrould do well to 
show that men arc equal in abilities as ■well as in birth ; 
that society could exist -with the multitude really judging 
for themselves on public affairs ; that the most complicated 
subject of human study — that in ■which the greatest range 
of information is involved, and the coolest judgment re- 
quired — can be adequately mastered by those ■who are 
disqualified by nature from the po^wer of thought, disabled 
by labour from acquiring knowledge, and exposed by situa- 
tion to the seductions of interest ; that the .multitude, when 
exercising their supposed rights, are not following despotic 
leaders of their own creation ; and that a democracy is not, 
in the words of ancient wisdom, “ an aristocracy of orators, 
sometimes interrupted by the monarchy of a single orator." 

When the different classes, during the convulsions of a 
revolution, are brought into collision, the virtuous and The wked 
prudent have no sort of chance with the violent andboM'^^- 
ambitious, unless the whole virtuous members of the com- ™ ^ 
munity arc early roused to a sense of their danger, and 
manftjly unite in resisting. In the later stages of such 
troubles, it is extremely difficult for them to recover their 
ascendency : if they are not resolute and united, it is im- 
possible. This is another consequence of the same prin- 
ciple. In the shock of a battle, gentleness and hiunanity 
are of little avail — audacity and courage are the decisive 
qualities. In the contests of faction, wisdom and mode- 
ration have as little influence. The irirtuous are restrained 
by scruples, to which the unprincipled are strangers : 
difficulties which appear insurmountable to men accustomed 
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to weigh the consequences of their actions, vanish before 
tho recklessness of those who have notliing to lose. “ It 
■was eai’ly seen in the Revolution,” says Louvet, “that the 
men ■with poniards would sooner or later carry the day 
against the men ■with principles; and that the latter, upon 
the first reverse, must prepare for exile or death.” ^ 

The storming of the Tuileries, and the imprisonment of 
the King, had destroyed the monarchy ; the Assembly 
had evinced its weakness by remaining a passive spectator 
of tho contest ; the real power of government had fallen 
into the hands of the municipality of Paris. The muni- 
lipality governed Paris ; Paris ruled the Assembly ; the 
Assembly guided Prance. As long as the contest lasted, 
the leaders of tho Jacobins avoided the scene of danger. 
Marat disappeared during tho confusion, and left the 
whole to W estermann ; Santerro was holding back with the 
forces of the faubourgs, till compelled by W estermann, ■with 
his sabre at his breast, to join the troops from Marseilles; 
Robespierre remained concealed, and only appeared 
twenty-four hours after at the Conuuune, when he gave 
himself the whole credit of the affair. After the over- 
throw of the Swiss guards, the populace gave full reins to 
their vengeance in the sacking of the palace. Wearied 
of massacring or laying waste, they broke to pieces its 
magnificent furniture, and scattered its remains. Drunken 
savages broke into the most private apartments of the 
Queen, and there gave vent to indecent or obscene ribaldry. 
In an instant aU the drawers and archives were forced 
open, and the papers they contained torn in pieces, or 
scattered to the ■winds. The mirrors and glasses were 
destroyed, the wardrobes and cabinets forced and rifled, the 
doors hewn down, the cellurs ransacked, and the spirits 
and ■wines drunk in such enormous quantities that numbers 
died on the spot. To the horrors of pillage and murder 
soon succeeded those of conflagration. Already the flames 
had seized upon the august edifice, and the utmost efforts 
of the Assembly were required to save from destruction 
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the Tenerated dome of the Tuileries. Nor 'srere the chap. 
remoter parts of the city exempt from danger. After the 
discharge of artillery, and the heavy ToUeys of the pla- ^ 
toons had ceased, a dropping fire of musketry told 
ho'w active vras the pursuit of the fugitives ; while its 
receding sound, and reverberation from all quarters, indi- ^ 
cated how many parts of the city had become the scone 
of horrors.^ 

Early on the 11th, an immense crowd assembled on the ^ 
spot wliich was yet reeking with the blood of the Swiss Fury <!f the 
who had perished on the preceding day. A strange mix- 
turo of feelings actuated the spectators : they succoxired 
the wounded, and at the same time honours were decreed 
to the troops engaged on the side of the Kepublic, and 
hymns of hberty were sung by the multitude. The 
emblems of royalty, the statues of the kings, were, by 
orders of the municipality, entirely destroyed ; those of 
bronze were carried to the foundery of cannon. Even the 
name of Hemy IV. could not protect his image from 
destraction. The statues of Louis XIV. in the Place 
Venddme, of Hemy IV. on the Pont-Neuf, of Louis XIII. 
in the Place Royale, of Louis XV. in the Place which bears 
his name, were pulled down and destroyed. Guingerlot, 
second in command of the gendarmerie d cheval of Paris, 
having expressed his regret, in passing, at the destruction 
of so noble a monument of art, he was forthwith pierced 
to death with twenty pUces at the foot of the statue. 

Such was the eagerness of the multitude to puU down the 
magnificent colossal figure of Louis XIV. in the Place 
Vendome, that it killed in its fall a well-known virago, 
employed by Marat to hawk his journal, who was active 
in tire work of destruction. Similar devastations were > jjeux 
committed in every quarter by frantic crowds of drunken 
men and women. The tombs of the kings of France at St 
Denis were rifled of their bronze ; those of Turenne, Riche- Laatum 
Ueu, andCardinal Mazarin, defaced.® All the churches, and 
even many private houses, were stripped of their valuable 
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metals, ajid tlie vhole private apartments of tlie Tuileries 
sacked and ravaged. The rise of democratic license in 
France was signalised by the destruction of the most 
venerable monuments of the monai’chy : owing nothing 
to antiquity, the people repudiated the honours she had 
transmitted to her children. 

The first care of the Assembly was to provide, in some 
degree, for the administration of public affairs after the 
overthi-ow of the throne. For this pmpose the Girondist 
ministers, Roland, Clavibre, and Servan, were replaced in 
the ofi0.ces of the interior, the war department, and the 
finances ; wliile Danton, who had been the chief director 
of the revolt, was appointed to the important ofi&ce of 
minister of public justice. This audacious demagogue 
spoke at the head of a deputation from the municipahty, 
in such language as sufficiently demonstrated where the 
real power of government now resided. “ The people, 
who have sent us to your bar,” said he, “ have charged 
us to declare to you, that they regard you as fully worthy 
of their confidence ; but that they recognise no other 
judges of the extraordinary measures to which necessity 
has driven them but the voice of the French people, your 
sovereign as well as ours, as expressed by the primary 
assemblies.” Incapable of resistance, the Assembly had 
no alternative but to pass decrees, sanctioning all that had 
been done, and inviting the petitioners to make their 
concurrence knoAvn to the people. Measures of the most 
important kind were at the same time adopted to secure 
in an effectual manner to the multitude the ascendency 
they had now acquired. The whole ^uges depah of Paris, 
who had displayed an honourable fidelity to the constitu- 
tion in the late crisis, were by one decree of the constitution 
suppressed, and their places filled up by the most vehement 
democrats ; a camp was directed to be formed dose to 
Paris composed of volunteers ; the national guards of the 
Filles de St Thomas and other loyal quarters were sup- 
pressed, and the civic force of Paris was organised in a 
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new manner, in wLdcli the extreme democrats had an entire 
ascendency ; the formation of a series of batteries on the 
heights of Montmartre, manned by the cannoneers of the 
suburbs, decreed ; and the right of voting in the primary 
assemblies thrown open to every Frenchman without 
distinction, aged twenty-one, domiciled for a year in his 
commune, and living on the produce of his revenue or his 
labour. At the same time, the new municipality of Paris, 
in imitation of the Oonvention, suspended from their 
functions the whole committees of sections and the direc- 
tory and council of the department of the Seine, so as to 
throw aU the civil force of the metropolis under the direct 
control of new functionaries elected by the Jacobin party 
at a period of the most vehement excitement.^ 

For fifteen hours that the sitting of the Assembly con- 
tinued after the massacre of the Swiss, the King and royal 
family were shut up in the narrow seat which had first 
served them for an asylum. Exhausted by fatigue, and 
almost stifled by heat, the infant Dauphin at length fell 
into a profound sleep in his mother’s arms ; the princess- 
royal and Madame Elizabeth, with theh eyes streaming 
with tears, sat on each side of her. The King was ti'anquil 
during all the horrible confusion which prevailed, and 
listened attentively both to the speeches of the members of 
the legislature, and of the arrogant petitioners who con- 
tinually succeeded each other at the bar. At length, at 
one o’clock on the following morning, they were trans- 
ferred for the night to the building of tho Feuillants. 
When left alone, Louis prostrated himself in prayer. 
“ Thy trials, 0 God ! ” said he, " are dreadful ; give us 
courage to bear them. W e adore the hand which chastens. 


I Deux 
Amis, viii. 
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as that which has so often blessed us ; have mercy on 
those who have died fighting in our dofonco I” On tho 
following morning, they had the satisfaction of receiving 
the visits of many faithful roy&lists, who, at their own 
imminent hazard, hastened to share the perils of the 
royal family. Among the rest was the faithful Hue, the 
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King’s Yalet, "wlio had saved himself by leaping from a 
•windov of the Tuilerics and plunging into the Seine dur- 
ing the hottest of the fire, "where, when almost exhausted, 
he was picked up by a boatman. Already the august 
captives felt the pangs of indigence. All their dress and 
effects had been pillaged or destroyed ; the Dauphin was 
indebted for a change of linen to the care of the lady 
of the English ambassador, and the Queen was obliged to 
borrow twenty-five louis fi:om Madame Anguie, one of 
the ladies of the bcdchamhor — a fatal gift, which was 
afterwards made the gi-ound of that lady’s trial and death, 
notwithstanding the claims of youth and beauty, and of 
the faithful discharge of duty.^ 

During the trying days which followed, the King dis- 
played a firmness and serenity which could hardly have 
been anticipated from his prerious character, and showed 
how little his indecision had proceeded from the apprehen- 
sion of personal danger. For three days the royal family 
slept at the Feuillants. There Madame Campan, who had 
escaped almost by a miracle the massacre at the Tuileries, 
rejoined her august mistress, whom she found stretched 
on a "wretched mattress, cast down from the pinnacle of 
earthly grandeur, and weeping, not for herself, but her 
family and faithful friends, whom she had involved in her 
ruin. Even in that extremity, however, she persisted in 
saying she would hold by her duty to her chilfen to the 
last, and that she loved France though she knew it would 


witness her execution. On the 13th, the Assembly, at the 
command of the Commune, directed that they should he 
conveyed to the Temple. Notwithstanding the excitement 
of the populace, many tears were shed as the melancholy 
procession passed through the streets. The carriage, con- 
» eleven persons, was stopped on the Place Venddme, 
in order that they might see the fragments of the statue of 
Dew AJoisi Louis XIV. j and at length the doors of the Temple closed 
upon its victims, and Louis commenced the spotless and 
immortal days of his life. ® 
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THe Ticfcory OTcr tlie throne on the lOtli August -was chap. 
immediately followed, by tbc submission of all the depart- 
ments in France to the ruling party. Opinions bad been 1792. 
more divided on tbe revolt of the 20 tb Juno ] so power- Tho^TOira 
fully, during tbe intervening period, bad tbe revolutionary the mi- 
spirit gained tbe ascendency, and acunucbjnore generally 
docs feai* operate tl^njjbe love of freedom. Tbe Assembly, 
led by tbe Girondists, was aU-powerfixl ; uw’esistcd, it 
wielded tbc whole moral force of France. But that cele- 
brated party, so powerful in eloquence, now showed its 
weakness in action. Its leaders__ could neither regulate 
tbe storm they had raise^Tnor constmet a now constitu- 
ISs .in room of that they bad pulled down : they 
were strong only in tbe work of dcstruetion. They had 
received a constitution to defend, a throne to establish, 
a country to defend, — ^tbey left France without a consti- 
tution, without a king, without an army : their authority 
disappeared in the insurrection which they themselves had 
raised. Their incapacity and weakness were soon apparent. 

At Rouen, a slight movement in favour of the constitu- 
tional monarchy took place, but being unsupported, it 
speedily ceased j and the emissaries of the all-powerful 
municipality of Paris succeeded in terrifying the inhabi- 
tants into submission. Very different was the reception 
of the intelligence at the headquarters of Lafayette's army, 
which at that juncture was at Sedan. That general iii. 
immediately issued a spirited proclamation, in which he 
announced his determination to march against the rebel- 
lious capital.* The officers, the soldiers, appeared 
partake the indignation of their chief, who resolved to w Hist.' 
make an effort in favom’ of the constitutional throne.^ 270. 

The municipality of Sedan shared the sentiments of tho 

* Soldats I citoyonsi ! — La constitutioii quo voua avez jat£ da maintonir 
n’ezt plus. Les Harsoillais at unc troupe do factieui out nasifigi le olifttcau 
des Tulloties : la garde nationalo ct les gardes Suisses out fidttme vigoorouse 
rtsistanoe 7 noi^ uuinqtumt de munitions, ils ont it6 obliges de se lendre. Lee 
Sttissee ont 6td massacres. Le Bed, la Beiae, ct tonto la iomille roynle, se sont 
saurds a rAssemblte Rationale : les fitoticuz sent poitds, tenant dWe moia 
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troops j and, by command of Lafayette, they arrested and 
threw into prison the three commissioners despatched by 
the National Assembly to appease the discontents of the 
army. The soldiers and the civil authorities renewed the 
oath of fidelity to the constitutional throne, and every 
thing announced a serious convulsion in the state. 

But the ruling power at Paiis, in possession of the seat 
of government, and the venerable name of the Assembly, 
was too strong to be overthrown ; and Lafayette was 
not the man to acquire the influence requisite to efibet 
such a revolution. The soldiers were only recently 
enrolled ; they had still the feelings of citizens : the 
period had not arrived when, accustomed to look only to 
their leader, they wore prepared, at his command, to 
overthrow the authority of the legislature. The move- 
ment of Lafayette, and the troops under his immediate 
orders, was not generally seconded. A revolt in favom* 
of the throne was looked upon with aversion, as likely to 
restore the ancient servitude of the nation ; the tyranny 
of the mob, as yet unfelt, was much less the object of 
apprehension. Luckner, who commanded the army on 
the MosoUe, attempted to second the measures of La- 
fayette ; but Dumourier, and the inferior generals,, stimu- 
lated by personal ambition, resolvedMo side with the 
luling party. The former, of a feeble and irresolute cha- 
racter, made his public recantation before the municipality 
of Metz; and Lafayette himself, finding dangers mul- 
tiplying on all sides, and uncertain what course to adopt 
in the perilous situation of the royal family, fled from 
the army, accompanied by Bureau de Busy, Latour 
Maubourg, and Lameth, intending to proceed to the 
United States, where his first efforts in favour of freedom 

le for, do Vautro la flamme, ct Pont forego de dSorSter la siiq)enBioii du Boi — oe 
qu'olle a fait pour lul saflTer la vie.— Citoyene I tous n'avez plus do reprfisentans ; 
rAssemblSe KaUonde eat eaolaye : vos onu&a gout sons chef; Potion rigne ; le 
&rouBhe Danton ot bos satellites sout les mattres. AiuBi, soldats — choisissez I 
VouleZ'TOus xfltablir aur le trtno I'hiritier de la couronne, on Towlez-youa Pttion 
pour xoi 1 Lopateiib.”— B fiBTBajn} SB Houbvelle, ix. 196. 
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had been made. But he was an'csted near the frontier chap. 
by the Austrians, and conducted to the dungeons of 
Olmutz. He 'w^as offered his liberty on condition of ^792. 
making certain recantations : but he prefen’ed remaining i Bert, de 
four years in a rigorous confinement to receding in any 2 ||o^ ‘Se^’ 
particular from the principles ^rhich he had embraced. 

The Assembly declared him a traitor, and set a price on '-278. 
his head. The first leader of tlie Revolution o'Wed his Ri- so, d 
life to imprisonment in an Austrian fortress.^ 

Meanwhile Danton and Robespierre, the mouthpieces 
of the all-powerful municipality of Paris, incessantly Furious de- 
urged the National Assembly to adopt sanguinary Soodbythe 
measures against the opponents of the Revolution.^ 

“ Blood,” said the latter, “ has not yet flowed ; tho people ‘7. 
remain without vengeance. No sacrifice has as yet been 
offered to the manes of those who died on the 10th 
August. And what have been the results of that im- 
mortal day 1 A tyrant has been suspended ; why is 
he not dethroned and punished 1 why is not a trophy 
erected to the memory of the heroes of that clay 1 Are 
they not equal to the most glorious recorded in the 
annals of Greece and Rome 1 Let the fragments of the 
statue of the tyrant Louis XIV. be moulded into a 
monument of the heroes who have subverted the despo- 
tism he established. You speak of bringing to judgment 
the conspirators of the 10th August; that is too dow a} 
way of wrgaking the national vengeance ; the punishment* 
of some is nothing, when others escape ; they should all 
be punished, and by judges created specially for the 
occasion.” — “ The tranquillity of the people,” said he, 
at another time, “ depends on the punishment of the 
guilty; and what have you done to effect itl Your 
decree is manifestly insufficient. It is neither sufficiently 
extensive nor explicit, for it speaks only of tho crimes of 
the 10th August ; and the crimes against the Revolution 
are of much older date. Under that expression the 
traitor Lafayette would escape ihe punishment due to 

vm. FT rt 
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OHAP. his guilt. The people, moreoyer, 'will not endure that 
this ne'w tribunal should preserve the forms hitherto oh' 
1792 . served. The appeal from one jurisdiction to another 
iHiat Pari occusions an intolerable delay ; it is absolutely necessary 
SitoJr****' tribunal should be composed of deputies chosen 

Aug. 16.’ from the sections, and that it should have the power 
Uo.i.'28i. of decreeing, without appeal, the last punishment of the 
law."^ 

The Assembly in vain strove to resist these sanguinary 
Institution dcmauds. As they continued to temporise, the Commune 
ilrtona^™' sent them the most menacing messages, threatening to 
sound the tocsin at night, if the public vengeance was 
any longer delayed, “I demand," said the orator of 
the municipality, " that before separating you appoint a 
citizen for each section of Paris, to form a criminal tri- 
bunal, I demand that it shall hold its sittiugs at the 
Chateau of the Tuileries, I demand that Louis XVI. 
and Marie- Antoinette, who thirst so for blood, be satiated 
by seeing it flow from their infamous satellites. The 
people are tired of the delay of vengeance : beware of 
their taking the sword iuto their own hands. If within 
two horn's the jury is not ready to convict, the most 
terrible calamities await Paris.” Intimidated by these 
menaces, the Assembly appointed a tribimal for the trial 
of these offenders, the fir^ model of the court afterwards 
so well known under tlie name of the Rovolutionai'y 
Tribunal. Its composition was such as at once threw the 
entire direction of the proceedings into the hands of tho 
extreme Jacobin faction. It was decreed that the court 
should consist of two chambers, each of four judges, with 
Ann?.' piihlic accuser and other officers ; the decisions to be 
^.1201. by the verdict of a jury. The court was to punish by 
vrithout appeal ; and the judges, jury, public 
Hilt. PaiL accusers, and all the officers, were to be appointed by the 
96 ,^ ® ’ ’ universal suffrage of the whole electors of the forty-eight 
sections of Paris.^ 

Such was the vehemence of revolutionary passion, and 
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the energy of roTolutionary action at this period, that chap. 
this terrible tribunal was appointed, constituted, and in . 
complete activity in a few days. The forty sections of 
Palis met, and chose the judges, accusers, and juries, in pomotion 
terms of the decree of the I'Zth August. Robespierre was 
ojffered the situation of president : he refused it, and it I!'® Revoiu- 
was bestowed on Pepin Desgi’outtes, an attorney of the 
most abandoned character, and a worthy head of such 
a tribunal. Osselin, d’Aubigny, Dubail, Coffinhal, Lullicr, 
and Cailler do L'Estaing, were the judges or public 
accusers with him — aU of them men as notorious for the 
former profligacy or cupidity of their lives, as they and 
their successors became afterwards for the insatiable 
thirat for blood by which their dreadful career was dis- 
tinguished. The mode by which this court succeeded in 
convicting and executing so many persons, was by sus- 
taining vague charges of a conspiracy against the state, 
or the sovereign power of tho people, and admitting, as i 
evidence of accession to such a conspiracy, the slightest 
words or deeds indicating a wish to revert to constitu- de 
tional government, or withstand the self-constituted des- 2 io,’ 2 i 6 . 
potism of the multitude.^ 

The revolutionary tribunal was organised on the 19th 
Amgos^ and instantly entered on tho discharge oFits^ first ^ ^ 
fimetionSi. The public accusers sent a municipal officer aa'o^oiof 
at the head of a battalion of the national guard, and tinef” 
another of Marseillais, who, under pretext of searching 
for the Swiss and the rebels against the sovereign power 
of the people on the 10th August, made domiciliary 
visits over aU Paris, Versailles, and for six leagues round, 
searching every house, every office, every wood. Great 
numbers of persons were arrested, and the first person 
brought to trial was D’Anglormont, accused of being an 
agent of the court, who cfled with heroic courage on the 
Place du Carrousel on the 21 at August.* The next was 

* Sa vns iho first victmi of the Borolutioa who suffered bjr the guUlatSne. 

It was finm that tiine msdo use of for idl Uie eseoutions in sWoe. — JIi$toir« 

‘dc la QuiUotinc, i. 91. 
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CHAP, the venerable Laporte, intcnclant of the civil list, chai’ged 
-with having placarded and distributed anti-popular hand- 
1782. hills. He ■was quickly condemned, and turning to the 
people, he said — “I die innocent. Citizens, may my 
death restore peace to the empire, and terminate your 
intestine divisions. May the sentence 'which deprives 
me of life be the last mjust sentence this tribunal is 
ever to pronounce ! ” Ho then turned aside, and a few 
1 jjeux instantly regaining his 

composure, ho ascended the scaffold with a firm step, 
Bert.de and died, says the Eepublican historian, “with the 

Moll. «. . 1 , 1 1 T T 1 

221, 222. serenity of one who had never loved me but to communi- 
cate happiness to all around him.” ^ 
jg The next victim was M. Le Baron Bachman, com- 
Death dt mandant of the Swiss guard who combated in the Car- 
andDiT I’oiisel, and ho was, of course, condemned amidst shouts 
of savage exultation from the multitude who thronged 
the court. His noble figure, martial air, and undaunted 
manner, commanded universal respect even in that den 
of assassins — “ My death will be avenged,” were his last 
words. He died ■with a heroism worthy of his station as 
leader of that noble band. History must assign him a 
place by the side of Leonidas. Burosoi, editor of the 
Qazette de Paris, a Royalist jomTiah’was the next victim. 
Ho heard with firmness his sentence, which ordered him 
to be executed on the 25 th August, and left the court 
exclaiming — "I glory in dying on the day of St Louis, 
for my religion and my king.” To render the punish- 
Aug. 2s. ment more impressive, he was led by torchlight, at nine 
at night, to the place of execution in the Place of the 
Carrousel. On reaching the foot of the scaffold, a letter 
piit into his hands from a young woman to whom he 
vras attached, which said, — “My friend, you are con- 
w'lSao!'’ d®roned! Prepare for death. My soul is tom; but you 
^ ^ know what I have promised you.” On reading these 
202, 204 . words, tears fell fi:om his eyes. “ Alas 1 ” said he, 
^ “she win suffer under it more than T,”^ She did not 
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long simive him : within twonty-fom* hours she died of chap. 

. % VIII. 

grief. 

Although, however, the revolutionary tribunal thus daily 
presented to the people the spectacle of executions of the ctonatema- 
Royalists, varied in form and manner, to render them duceHy 
more impressive or attractive, yet its proceedings were far of*h^Pra“ 
from satisfpng the dreadful thirst for blood, and they J 
were generally complained of as undecided and desultory. 

A more wholesale and expeditious method of disposing of 
the RoyaUsts was conceived by Danton and the munici- 
pality of Paris, and, from the extremely excited state of 
the public mind, met with too ready a reception. The 
advance of the Piussians had occasioned the greatest 
agitation in the capital, and eminently favoured the 
savage designs of the demagogues. On the 20th August, 

Longwy was invested; on the 21st it capitulated; on the 
30tb the enemy appeared before Verdun, and the bom- 
bardment immediately commenced. Ten-or, the greatest 
instigator to cruelty, seized the minds of the populace of 
Paris ; the executive council, composed of the ministers of 
state, met with the committee of general defence, to delibe- 
rate on the measures which should be pursued. Some pro- 
posed to await the enemy under the walls of Paris ; others 
to retire to Saumur. " Are you not aw’are,” said Danton, 
when his turn to speak came, " that France is governed 
by Paris, and that if you abandon the capital, you 
abandon yourselves and your coimtry to the stranger 1 
-We must at all hazards maintain our position in this 
city. The project of fighting under its walls is equally 
inadmissible ; the 10 th Augiist has divided the countiy 
into two parties, and the ruling force is too inconsiderable 
to give us any chance of success, My advice is, that to 
disconcert their measures, and aiTest the enemy, we must 
strike terror into the Royalists." These words were 
accompanied by a horizontal movement of his hand across 
his throat, which too well explained his meaning. The 
committee, who well understood the meaning of these 
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CHAP, ommous ^orda, expressed tteir consternation — “ Yes,” 
said he, “ I repeat it ; -we must strike terror.” Subse- 
1782. quently he justified what he had done when charged by 
the Girondists with it in the Conyention, — “ I looked,” 
said he, “ my crime in the face, and committed it.” The 
Committee of Twelve dedined to adopt the project ; but 
Danton immediately laid it before the municipality, by 
whom it was readily embraced. He wished to impress 
the enemy with a sense of the energy of the Republicans, 
and to engage the multitude in such sanguinary measures, 
as, by rendering retreat impossible, gave them no chance 
of safety but in victoiy. The Assembly, panic-struck, 
was incapable of an’esting the measures which were in 
progress. The Girondists, who had so often ruled its 
decisions when the object was to assail the court, found 
themselves weak and unsupported when the end was to 
restrain the people. Their benches were deserted ; the 
energy of victory, the prestige consequent on success, had 
passed over to the other side. Incessantly speaking of 
Mg'"' Laf ’ restraining the municipality, they never attempted any 
leaders were already threatened with pro- 
1.202. Lam. scl’iption; Roland, the minister of the interior, Vergniaud, 
Gb.iu.' 32 i. Guadet, and Brissot, wore in hourly expectation of an 
accusation.^ 

Prepai’ations on a gi’eat scale, and of the most frightful 
The hmheia kind, werc immediately made for the approaching massacre. 
Never had wholesale murder been so deliberately pre- 
pared, so systematicaUy arranged. Maillard, one of the 
leaders of the revolt on the 6 th October, was first sent 
for, and desired to get ready his band of assassins. At 
daybreak on the 28 th August two commissioners of the 
municipality wakened the grave-digger of the parish of 
St James, and ordered him to follow them. By his 
assistance, and the aid of a map they brought with them, 
they discovered the entrance of the catacombs — vast sub- 
terraneous quarries, originally excavated for stone used 
in the buildings of Paris, and since employed as a place 
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of deposit for tlie bones in the surcharged cemeteries of chap. 
the capital. They mai-kcd out on the ground the limits of 
an aperture six feet in diameter, to be opened into these 
gloomy abodes, and enjoined the graYe-digger to haye it 
readyin four days. Having said this, and enjoined profound 
secrecy, they rctued.* On the 29th August the barriers 
Yfero closed by order of the municipality, and remained 
shut for forty-eight houi’s, so to render aU escape 
impossible •, and on the 31st, and 1st of September, domi- 
ciliary visits -were made by order of the Commune, -with 
a vast and appalling force, in every street and suburb of 
Paris. Groat numbers of all ranks were imprisoned, but 
the victims were chiefly selected fi-om the noblesse and 
the dissident clergy. To conceal the real designs of the 
municipality, the citizens capable of bearing arms were at 
the same time assembled in the Champ de Mars, formed 
into regiments, and inarched off for the frontier. The 
tocsin sounded, the gin^rale beat, cannon were discharged. 

AU Paris was in the moat droadfiil agitation at these 
ominous preparations, which presaged but too surely an 
approaching massacre ; and the Assembly, recovering some 
degree of energy from the near advent of danger, mustered 
up courage enough on the day following to pass a decree 
suspending the new municipality, which had thus usurped 
the entire government of the state, and directing each of 
the forty-eight sections of Paris to meet and appoint new fgl; 
representatives. At the same time the municipality were 
ordered to appeal* at the bar of the Assembly to answer 
for various tiiefts of valuable articles in the Tuilerica, 2S9, m 
particularly in the jewel oflSce, which had been brought Sept! fr’ 
home to some of its members.^ 

This important decree, which, if enforced with vigour, 
and supported by an adequate amount of physical strength, of 
might have changed the whole history of the Revolution, tT* ^^ b- 
was rendered totally useless, and worse than nseless, hy 
the weakness of the Assembly and the daring of the*^*^’*’®^ 

* LiJiABTcm, du Okofni, RL 381, 388. 
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cnAP. municipality. Strong in the consciousness of the physical 

L. predominance of the multitude by which they were sur- 

1792 . rounded, the municipality, without a moment’s hesitation, 
hade defiance to the legislature. They appeaiud at their 
bar ] hut they appeared as conquerors, surrounded by an 
armed mob, which effectually orerawed the Assembly. 
The President Vergniaud thus addressed them; — " All 

! bie authorities of the kingdom owe their origin to the law. 
?he formation of the provisional municipality of Paris is 
ontrary to the existing laws ; it is the result, perhaps 
locessary, of an extraordinary crisis, and should cease 
nth it. Would you, gentlemen, dishonour our beautiful 
Revolution by exhibiting to the whole empire the scandal 
of a municip^ty in rebellion against the law 1 Paris is 
a great city, which by its population and numerous 
establishments unites the gi’eatest advantages ; and what 
would France say if this noble city, investing its magis- 
trates with a dictatorial power, should seek to withdraw 
itself from the constitution common to aU, to isolate itself 
x^a“ie 7 ”'' empire, and give the first example of 

^ violation of the laws and resistance to the National 
389,^91.' Assembly! But Paris will not give such an example. 
a«pt. i”’ The National Assembly has done its duty ; you will 
discharge yours.” ^ 

Loud applauses followed these intrepid words ; but 
Anwer of Tallien, the orator of the municipality, answered, — 
“ Legislators, the provisional representatives of the com- 
oipaiity. mune of Paris have been calumniated ; they have been 
judged without being heard ; they come to demand 
justice. Called by the people on the night of the 9th 
and the morning of the 10th August to save the country, 
they were bound to do what they have done. The 
people have not limited their powers ; they said, ‘ Go, 
act in our name, and we will ratify all you shall do.’ 
The Legislative Assembly has always commanded the 
* respect of the citizens of Paris. Its hall has never been 
soiled except by the presence of the worthy descen- 
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dant of Louis XI., and of tlie rival of the Medici. If chap, 
the tyrants still live, is it not to he ascribed to the respect 
of the people for the National Assembly 1 AU that we 
have done the people have sanctioned. (Loud applause 
from the galleries.) We were charged with the safety 
of the country ; we have saved it. We have made, it 
is said, domiciliary visits. Who ordered us to do so ? 
Yourselves. Wo have arrested the refractory priests : 
they are securely confined. In a fm days the soil of 
freedom shall he delivered from their presence. If you 
strike us, you immolate at the same time the people who 
gained the victory of 14th July, who consolidated their 
power on 10th August, and will maintain what they have 
gained.” Meanwhile a tumultuous mob surrounded the 
Assembly ; soon three hundred men came in and crowded 
every avenue. One of them addressing the Assembly said ; 

— " People in the galleries. National Assembly, and you, 

M. President, we come in the name of the people who 
wait at the gate, to demand to defile thi*ough the hall to 
see the representatives of the municipality who are here. 

We will die, if necessary, with them.” Dead silence 
pervaded the Assembly : terror had frozen every heart. 

At the conclusion of every sentence, shouts of “ Vive la 
I ViYRTit^Tina-bnita-i:inmipiaRair.aK !" resoxtSHcd 
through the hall, and the mob defiled in a menacing 
manner before the tribune. Subdued by so many dangers, peuxAmiit, 
the Assembly broke up without coming to any resolution, 201 .“*^’ 
and the victory of the municipality was complete.^ 

Encouraged by this success, the municipality proceeded 
without farther hesitation in their sanguinary measures. Enei^tio 
Danton directed their operations, and framed the list of 
proscription at the hotel of the minister of justice. He 
soon after appeared at the bar of the Assembly, to give 
an account of the measures taken to insure public 
safety. ” A part of the people,” he said, “ have already 
set out for the frontiers; another is engaged in digging 
our intrenchments ; and the third, with pikes, will defend 
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CHAP, the interior of tlio city. But this is not enough ; you 
must send commiasarioa and couriers to rouse all Franca 
1792. to imitate the example of the capital ; we must pass a 
decree, by which every citizen shall he obliged, under 
pain of death, to serve in person against tho common 
enemy." At this instant the tocsin began to soimd, the 
cannon were dischai’ged, and he immediately added — 
“ The cannon which you heai' is not the cannon of alarm : 
it is the signal to advance against yom’ enemies ; to 
conquer them, to crush them 1 What is required 1 Bold- 
ness! boldness! boldness! and France is saved!” These 


1 Moniteur, 
Sept, 4, p. 
1041. Beit, 
de Mall. ix. 
269, 270 . 
Mig. 1. 204. 
Lao. 1. 288, 
289. TI 1 . 11 . 
61. Hist. 
Pail, xvii, 

347. 


22 . 

(^neiol ter- 
101 ip Faria. 


words, pronounced with a voice of thunder, produced the 
most appalling impression ; and a decree of the Assembly 
was immediately proclaimed, announcing the mgent danger 
of the commonwealth, and commanding the whole citizens 
to repair armed to then’ several posts as soon as the 
cannon of alarm was hoard, and appointing a committee 
of twelve, with absolute power to concur with the executive, 
of which Danton was the head, in the measm-es necessary 
for the pubho safety.^ 

The utmost terror was excited in every part of Paris 
by these preparations. An uncertain feeling of hon'or 
prevailed ; every one apprehended that some dismal catas- 
trophe was approaching, though none knew where or on 
whom the stroke was to fall. All the public authorities, 
the Assembly, the Municipality, the Sections, the J acobins, 
had declared their sittings permanent. The whole city was 
in consternation, but the place where the alarm was the 


greatest was in the prisons. The numerous inmates of 
these gloomy abodes were all called over by name on the 
evening of tihe Ist September, under pretence of sending 
frontier; but the faltering voice of the jailers 
^ “iieux the preparation of some terrible design. All who 

frieuds secreted began to_, tremble : domiciliary visits 
B^.do’ soon became universal, and ere long nearly five thousand 
seVa^'. persons crowded the prisons of Paris.® In the Temple, 
the royal family, who had so much reason to apprehend 
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danger from the public couTulsion, eagerly asked -what chap. 
had given rise to the unusual noise in the streets ; while, 
at aU the other prisons, the anxious looks of the jailers, wss. 
and the unusual precaution of removing all the knives in 
use at dinner, told but too plainly that some bloody 
project was in contemplation. 

At two in the morning, on the 2d September, the signal 
was given j the g6n6rale beat, the tocsin sounded, and the Massacre in 
citizens of all classes joined their respective banners. The 
victors and the vanquished, on the 10th August, appeai’od 
in the same ranks — so_cojopletdyJiiadthGniaBia.Q£ national 
danger, and the agitation of the moment, drowned oven 
the fiercest civil discord. A powerful auxiliary force was 
thus provided For* the armies, which was instantly despatched 
towards the frontiers ; while the relentless municipality 
was rapidly organising the work of destruction in the 
capital, now stripped of its most energetic citizens, A 
band of thi'eo hundred assassins, directed and paid by 
the magistrates, assembled round the doors of the H6tel 
de Ville. Ardent spirits, liberally furnished by the muni- 
cipality, augmented their natural ferocity. Money was 
supplied to those who appeared behind their comrades in 
determination, and the savage band marched through the 
streets singing revolutionary songs. Robespierre, Billaud 
Varennes, and CoUot d’Herbois, alternately harangued 
the multitude — Magnanimous people," exclaimed the 
last, “ you march to glory I ♦ How unfortunate aro wo to 
be unable to follow your steps ; bow the audacity of our 
enemies will increase when they no longer behold the 
conquerors of the 10th August! Let us at least not i Deux 
become responsible for the murder of your wives and 
children, which tho conspirators are preparing oven in 
the prisons, where they are expecting their deliverers.” l 
R oused by these words the mob became ready for every m. mh. 
atrocity, and answered the discourse with repeated cries loi. 
for the death of the imprisoned viotims.^ 

The prison of the Abbaye was the fibnjt to be assailed. 
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The unhappy inmates of tins gloomy abode had for some 
days been alarmed by the obscure hints of their jailers. 
At length, at three o’clock on the morning of the 2d 
September, the increased clamour, and the shouts of the 
multitude, announced that their last hour was arrived, 
Fom'-and-twenty priests, placed under arrest for refusing 
to take the new oaths, were in custody at the B[6tel de 
Ville. They were romoTed in six coaches to the prison 
of the Abbayc, amidst the yells and execrations of the 
mob ; and no sooner had they arrived there, than they 
were surrounded by a furious multitude, headed by 
Maillard, armed with speam and sabres, dragged out of 
their vehicles into the inner court of the prison, and there 
pierced by a hundred weapons. The massacre of these 
priests was but the prelude to a general massacre in the 
Abbaye, the horrors of which exceeded any thing hitherto 
witnessed in the Revolution. Wearied at length with 
the labour of hewing down so many victims, they feU, 
upon tho plan of instituting a mock tribunal, with the 
murderer Maillard for its president, in which, after going 
through the form of a trial, they turned them out to be 
massacred by the people who thronged the prison doors, 
loudly clamoui'ing for their share in the work of exter- 
mination. ^ 

The cries of these victims, who were led out to he 
hewn to pieces by the multitude, first drew <the attention 
of the prisoners in the cells to the fate which awaited 
themselves : seized separately and dragged before an 
inexorable tribunal, they were speedily given over to the 
vengeance of the popul^. Reding was one of the first to 
be selected. The pain of his broken limbs extorted cries 
even from that intrepid Swiss soldier, as he was dragged 
along from hia cell to the hall of trial ; and one of the 
assassins, more merciful than the rest, drew his sword 
across his throat, so that he perished before reaching the 
judges. His dead body was thrown out to the assassins. 
Tho forms of justice were prostituted to the most 
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inhuman massacre. Torn from their dungeons, the chap. 
prisoners were hurried before a tribunal, where the 
president Maillard sat by torchlight with a drawn sabre 
before him, and his robes drenched with blood ; officials 
with di'awn swords, and shuts stained with gore, sur- 
rounded the chair. A few minutes, often a few seconds, 
disposed of the fate of cabh individual. Dragged from 
the pretended judgment hall, they were turned out to the 
populace, who tluonged round the doors armed with 
sabres, panting for slaughter, and with loud cries demand- 
ing a quicker supply of victims. No executioners were 
required; the people despatclied the condemned with 
their own hands, and sometimes enjoyed the savage plea- 
sure of beholding them run a considerable distance before 
they expired. Immured in the upper chambers of the 
building, the other prisoners endured the agony of witness- * dm'c . 
ing the jjrolonged sufferings of their comrades ; a dread- ssTm ' 
ful thirst added to their tortures, and the inhuman jailers ^^1,22, 
refused even a draught of water to theii’ eaimest entreaties. 66 ^' 
Some had the presence of mind to observe in what atti- 
tude death soonest relieved its victims, and resolved, when 
their hour arrived, to keep their hands down, lest, by 27^ 27*. 
warding off the strokes, they should prolong their agonies.^ 

The populace, however, in the court of the Abbaye, 
complained that the foremost only got a stroke at the Atrocious 
prisoners, and that they were deprived of the pleasure of ^populace 
murdering the aiistocrats. It was in consequence agreed, ™ 
that those in advance should only strike with the backs 
of their sabres, and that the wretched victims should be 
made to run the gauntlet through a long avenue of 
murderers, each of whom should have the satisfaction of 
striking them before they expired. The women in the 
adjoining quarter of the city made a formal demand to 
the Commune for lights to see the massacres, and a lamp 
was in consequence placed neax the spot where the 
victims issued, amidst the shouts of the spectators. 

Benches, under the charge of sentinel^ were next 
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OTAP. aiTanged “ Four les Messieurs” and another “ Powr les 

1- Dames,” to ■witness the spectacle. As each successive 

1792. prisoner was turned out of the gate, yells of joy rose from 
the multitude, and when he foil they danced like 
cannibals round his remains. When the •victims were 
despatched, the murderers cut off their heads, and went 
m, m.’ -vyith them, to claim the promised reward, to Potion : and 
Deux the mayor of Pans, the basest of men, actually poured 
804, ^06, ' out wine into glasses, which they received into their 
bloody hands.’^ 

^ Billaud Varennes soon after arrived, wearing his magis- 
Speechof terial scarf. Mounted on a pile of dead, he harangued 
vlSos the people amidst this infernal scene, — “Citizens, you 
have exterminated some ■wretches ; you have saved your 
country ; the municipality is at a loss how to discharge 
its debt of gratitude towards you. I am authorised to 
offer each of you twenty-four fr’ancs, which shall he 
instantly paid. (Loud applause.) Respectable citizens, 
continue your good work, and acquire new titles to the 
homage of yoiu' country I But let no unworthy action 
soil your hands. You dishonour this glorious day if you 
engage in any meaner work. Abstain from pillage ; the 
municipality shall take care that your claims on them are 
discharged. Be noble, grand, and generous, worthy of 
the task you have undertaken. Let every thing on this 
great day be fitting the sovereignty of the people, who 
have committed their vengeance to your hands. Who- 
ever labours in a prison shall receive a lords from the 
funds of the Commune,”* The assassins were not slow 
in claiming their promised reward. Stained 'with blood 
and bespattered with brains, with their swords and 
bayonets in their hands, they soon thronged the doors of 
the committee of the m'unicipality, who were at a loss for 
funds to discharge their claims. “ Do you think I have 
only earned twenty-four francs 1” said a young baker 

* " Qtiioonque aura trmaMS dam vmprtMn reoevra uu 'bon d*Un louis, pay, 
«blo sur la oaiaae da la. Camratme.*’— JleiKe Amit, 'viiL 805. 
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armed vitli a massy weapon ; “ J have slain forty with chap. 
my own hands.” Great as this number was, it was sur- 
passed by a Negro named de TOrme, who slew aboTC 
two hundred persona dming the massacres. At midnight 
the mob returned, threatening instant death to the whole 
committee if they were not forthwith paid; with the 
sabre at his throat, a member of the municipality 
advanced the half of tlie sum requhed, and the remainder 
was paid by Roland, the minister of the interior. The 320 , “ 32 "'' 
names of the assassins, and the sums they received, are 
still to be seen in the registers of the section of the mb!"’ 
Jardin des Plantes, of the Municipality, and of the 
Section of Unity; and the bills of the municipality to * 

the assassins, signed Tallion et Mech^e,” yet exist to 
bear deadly evidence against the magistracy elected by 383. 
the imiversal sufii’agc of Pains. 

The dignity of virtue, the charms of beauty, were alike 
lost upon the multitude. Among the rest, they seized on irerubm of 
the humane and enlightened M. Sicard, teacher of the 
deaf and dumb, the tried friend of the poorer classes. 

He would have been instantly murdered, though his “^cwotte. 
character was known, had not a courageous watchmaker, 
of the name of Monnot, rushed between, and stayed the 
pike, already raised to be plunged in his bosom. In the 
midst of the massacres, Mademoiselle de Sombreuil, 
eighteen years of age, threw herself on her father’s neck, 
who was besot by the assassins, and declared they should 
not strike him but through her body. In amazement at 
her courage, the mob paused, and one of the number 
presented her with a cup filled with blood, exclaiming, 

"Drink ; it is the blood of the aristocrats 1” promising, if 
^e drank it off, to spare his life. She did so, and he 

* Besides these simu^ there is inscribed on the hook of the municipedity the 
advonee of 1468 francs, on September 4, to the aBBassuis.~TiiiEBs, iii. 75, 

"H'erbon pos oonservd dsns us depit public ces vatmee boss pour lea nssaarins, 
aignfk ‘ TeUien et Mech6ot* Oh. 1 s'il na s'ogiasalt que de fidte la precis 
auteurs des joumtes do Septembre, la t&che serait fttcile.'' — Zieux- Aitu'if 
riu. 805, 
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•was saTcd. Mademoiselle Oazotte, still younger, sought 
out her aged parent in prison during the tumult. When 
the guards came to drag him before the tribunal, she 
clung so finnly to his neck, that it was found impossible 
to separate them, and she succeeded in softening the 
murderers ; but he perished a few days afterwards with 
the courage of a martyr, and his heroic daughter only 
learned his fate upon being subsequently liberated from 
confinement. Marat, who was not steeled against indin- 
dual pity, shed tears on hearing of this act of devotion : 
"But unto those Swiss,” he added, “you would do wrong 
to save one ; let them be sacrificed to the last man.” A 
young woman, the day before the massacres commenced, 
in efread for the life of her aged parent, which she knew 
was menaced, wrote to Marat offering to surrender her 
person to him, if he would save him. He met her by 
appointment, but had the generosity to dismiss her 
untouched, with the promise of her father’s- hfe. “ I 
wished,” he said, "to see how far filial piety would go.”^ 
Similar tragedies took place at the same time in all 
the other jails of Paris, and in the religious houses, which 
were filled with victims. In the prison of the Carmes 
above two hundred of the clergy were assembled ; in the 
midst of them was the Archbishop of Arles, venerable for 
his years and his virtues, and several other prelates. 
Some, when the assassins approached, endeavoured to 
escape by flying into the garden and cUmbing up the 
trees : they were all shot or pierced with pikes in a few 
minutes. Thirty, with the Archbishop of Arles and the 
Bishops of Beauvais and Saintes, in the spirit of the 
martyrs of old, repaired -with steady steps to a little 
chapel at the end of the garden. Arranged round the 
altar, they heard the cries of the assassins, who clamoured 
at the gates ; a few, yielding to the dictates of terror, 
had escaped, and were beyond the reach of danger, when, 
struck •with shame at deserting their brethren in such an 
extremity, they returned, and shared their fate. Awed 
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by the sublimity of tbo scene, tbe wretches hastened the chap. 
work of destruction, lest the heai’ts of the spectators 
should be softened ere the massacre began. : the Arch- , 
bishop of Arles repeated, while the murders were going M0U.ix.276, 
on, the prayer for those in the agonies of death, and they m. rt ia! 
expired, imploring forgireness for their murderers.^ 

The cries now became loud for the Archbishop of 
Arles. “ I am he," said the archbishop mildly. De»ihof 
“Wretch!” exclaimed they, “you have shed the blood wA^of 
of the patriots of Arles .” — “ I never injured a human 
being,” replied the prolate. “ Then,” exclaimed a ruffian, 

“ I will despatch you and with that lie struck him on 
the head with his sabre. The archbishop remained 
motionless, without even raising his hands to his head to 
avert a second blow. Upon this the assassin struck him 
across the face with his sabre, and the blood flowed in 
torrents over his dress ; but still he neither moved nor 
fell : a third stroke laid him senseless on the pavement. 

Another mmderer then leapt on his body and plunged 
his sabre into his breast ; it went in so far, that he could 
not draw it out, and he broke it and paraded the stump, 
with the watch of the archbishop, which he seized from 
the dead body, through the streets. Many were offered 
life on condition of taking the Revolutionary oaths; aU 
refused, and died in the faith of their fathers. Among 
the slain were several curates, who had been eminent for 
their charity in the dreadful famine of 1789 ; tliey 
received death from the hands of those whom they had 
saved from its horrors. So numerous were the murders 
in this prison, that the cells were floating in blood, and it 290,231. * 
ran in frightful streams down the stairs into the courts of eslMirs! 
the building.^ 

The fate of the Princess Lamhalle was particularly 
deplorable. Tenderly attached to the Queen, she at first, i>^»f tbe 
at her own desire, shared her captivity, but was after- 
wards, by orders of the municipality, separately confined 
in the Petite Force. When the assassins arrived at her 

YOU II. R 
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cell, she ^s^as offered her life if she ■would swear hatred to 
the King and Queen : she refused, and was instantly 
dragged out over a pile of dead bodies, stepping up to 
the ankles in blood, and then desired to cry — “ Vive la 
Nationl" Speechless with horror, she could not articulate, 
and was instantly struck down. One of her domestics, 
whom she had loaded with benefits, gave the first blow. 
Her graceful figm-e- was quickly stripped of all its cloth- 
ing, and exposed in that state for two hours to the gaze 
of the popidace ; her head was then cut off and the body 
torn in pieces, the fragments put on the end of pikes, 
and paraded through different parts of the city. The 
head, which, according to the custom of the ■time, was 
careftdly powdered, was raised on a lance, and first car- 
ried to the palace of the Duke of Orleans, who rose from 
dinner and looked for some minutes in silence at the 
ghastly spectacle. Madame Buffon, his last favourite, 
and some other companions of his pleasures, were at 
table ■with him at the time. " My God,” exclaimed she, 
” it is thus they will carry my own head through the 
streets.” The head was next conveyed to the Temple, 
and pai'aded before the ■windows of Louis XVI. Igno- 
rant of what had passed, and attracted by the noise, 
the King, at the desire of one of the commissioners of 
the municipality, proceeded to tho window, and, by 
the beautiful hair, recognised the bloody remains of his 
once lovely friend ; another commissioner, more humane, 
tried to prevent him from beholding it. Afterwards, 
the King was asked if he remembered the name of 
the person who had shown such barbarity. “No,” he 
replied; “but perfectly the name of him who showed 
sensibility."^ * 

* It is Bometiinea qot vmLostruotiTe to follow the career of the wretches who 
perpetrate fiooh crimes, to their latter end. " In a remote sitoation,’* saTS the 
Duress of Ahrantts, "on the seo'coast, lived a mlddlcMiKed man, in a soUtaxv 
cottage, unattended by anr human being. The police had strict orders from 
the hirst Consul to watch him with peculiar care. He died of suffocation, 
produced hy on oixddent which had befallen him when eating;, uttering the 
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It is a singular circumstance, wortliy of being recorded chap. 
as characteristic of the almost incomprehensible state of 
the human mind during such convulsions, that many of 
the assassins who put the prisoners to death, showed Extooidi- 
themselves, on some occasions, feelingly alive to the “ 
warmest sentiments of humanity. M. Joumiac was Nereis, 
fortunate enough, by a combination of presence of mind 
and good fortune, to obtain an acquittal fi’om the terrible 
tribunal : in the Abbayc two individuals, strangers to 
him, pressed his foot to mark when ho should spoak, and, 
when acquitted, bore him safe under the ai'ch of spears 
and sabres through which he had to pass. lie offered 
them money when they had arrived at a place of safety ; 
they refused, and, after embracing him, returned to the 
work of destmetion. Another prisoner, saved in a similar 
manner, was conducted home with the same solicitude : 
the murderers, still reeking with the caniage they had 
committed, insisted on being spectators of the meeting 
between him and his family ; they wept at the scene, and 
immediately went back with renewed alacrity to the 
scene of death. After showing Weber, foster-brother to 
the Queen, who was not known, and escaped by singular i weber.ii. 
presence of mind the fatal tribunal at the Abbaye, a large lu ’iu 73, 
heap of dead bodies hacked to pieces and thrown 
together, the national guards and aimed mob embraced 
him with the warmest feeling, and he was hunied amidst 
similar demonstrations of joy through a long file of armed a. 213,213*. 
men.l* It would seem as if, in that convulsive state, all 


most horrid blasphemies, and in tho midst of &7ghtful tortures. He hod been 
the principal actor in tho murder of the Princess Lambollo." — ^D'Aniu^raSa, iiL 

m. 

* "Iio mtmehommo, B'4tant toumS do raon cM6 pour montror untoa do 
cadovros porcSs ot hochfs A coups do sabro, mo dit d’un air hagard ot fliroco — 
‘ Vous Toye:^ citoyen soldat, ^uo nous punissons les traltres corame ils le mSrit' 
ent* Jo TO(ua encore I'accolode fiutomelle. Jo passai ensuito do bras on bras 
& plus da cent pas, toujouis ombiussC par les gardes nationaux du fauboiii;g St 
Antoine, et par une infinltfi d’autres gens prosque toua ivros. DAUrrA onfln 
do toutM cos caresses, les deux hommea armte qni me donnaient le bras, me 
conduislront dans uuo Aglise, oil se trourait rtuni le petit nombre depetsontnes 
qua lo tribunal populeire aTait ApaignA.”— WEsan, iL 2eS, 266. 
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CHAP, strong emotions rapidly sircceed eacli other in the human 
breast : and the mind, wrought up as by the interest of 
1792 . a tragedy, is prepared alike for the most sarage deeds of 
cruelty, or the tcnderest emotions of pity. 

When massacre was so universal, it may well be con- 
Massa^ of ccived that the Swiss, who had been made prisoners on 
the Swiss. fifty-fom' iu number, had no chance 

of escape. The non-commissioned officers and privates 
were massacred in their cells without even the form of 
trial j the officers were brought for a few minutes before ^ 
MaiUard’s tribunal, and then, turned out to be hewn down 
by the populace. The Swiss, locked in each other’s arms, 
hesitated at first to go through the fatal wicket, and loudly 
called for mercy. “ There must be an end of this," cried 
Mafilard ; “ let us see who will go out first." “ I wiU. be 
the first," exclaimed a young officer with a noble air. 

“ Show me the gate : let us prove we do not fear death." 
So saying, he rushed forward with his hands over his 
head into the uplifted sabres, and perished on the spot. 
Unable to restrain their impatience, the people broke in 
and despatched them where they stood. Rapid as the 
progress of destruction was, it did not keep pace with the 
wishes of Marat, who came to the Abbaye, and said—' 

" What are these imbeciles about ? They do their work 
very slowly ; by this time ten thousand might have been 
destroyed. Bid them be quick, and earn more money." 
In some of the prisons they spared the galley-slaves, who 
vere immediately associated with them in their labours : 
m,‘nC liiindred and eighty prostitutes, at the Salpetrihre, were 
Stov.° eta’ saved to minister to the pleasures of the assassins, and 
hundred escaped at the other prisons from the same 
Hik motive ; but all the old women were murdered without 
8i2, ■ ' mercy, and among them many between eighty and ninety 
years of age.^ 

Similar atrocities were committed in aU the other 
prisons. Two hundred and eighty-nine perished in the 
Conciergerie, One woman there was, by an unprece- 
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dented refinement of cruelty, put to death in a •way so chap 
inexpressibly frightful that the pen can hardly be brought 
to recount it.^^ At the G-raud Oli^telet nearly as many W®®- 
perished. The bodies of the slain in these two prisons Mastics in 
were dragged out and heaped upon the Pont Notre-Dame, 
where those female furies, aptly termed the “leeches of the 
guillotine,” turned them curiously over, and piled them on 
carts, by which they wein conveyed, dripping with blood, 
so as to leave the track of the vehicle marked by a red line, 
to the quarries of Mont Rouge, where they were thrown 
into vast caverns. Above eleven hundred pereons, confined 
for political causes, perished in the different prisons of 
Paris dui'ing these massacres, which continued, with no 
intemiption, from the 2d to the 6th September. When 
the other captives wore all destroyed, the assassins, insa- 
tiable in their thirst for blood, besieged the Bicdtre, con- 
taining several thousand prisoners confined for ordinary 
offences, having no connexion with the state. They 
defended themselves with such resolution, that it became 
necessary to employ cannon for their destmetion. Seven 
guns were brought up and opened their fire, which beat 
do-wn the gates ; but the felons within fought -with despe- 
rate resolution. The multitude, however, were resolutely 
bent on blood, and continued the contest, by unceasingly 
bringing up fi-esh forces, till the felons were overpowered, 
and all put to death. It took two days, however, to destroy 
them. At length the murders ceased, from the complete ^ 
exhaustion of the assassins. The remains of the victims iv.U4,52o. 
were thrown into trenches, previously prepared by the imt. lms. 
municipality for their reception ; they were subsequently 
conveyed to the catacombs, where they were built up, and 
still remain the monument of crimes which Prance would 
willingly bury in oblivion — ^unfit to be thought of, even 
in the abodes of death,^ 

* "lies aweedne lui coupirent les mamelles; apite cette bnrbare «t cruelle 
incision, on lui possa dons la. matclco un bouchon de paillo, qu’on ne lul bta quo 
pour 1ft fendre d’uu coup de sabre.” — 'PBunaoKiiai, Ortme* dflaMvektum, ir. 

118 . 
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CHAP. The fate of M. do Montmorin, formerly minister of 
■ foreign affairs to Louis, and a warm supporter of the 
1702. RoTolution, was peculiaiiy frightful. He was arrested 
rheifh during the domiciliary visits, on August 30th, and brought 
fivtaofM. da -jq t]ig of the Assembly. His answers, however, were 
tnere so clear and satisfactory, that he was sent back to 
the prison of the Abbaye, to await some other ground of 
accusation. He was one of the earliest victims ; and the 
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people carried their ferocity so far, as to impale him, yet 
alive, on a sharp stake, and bear him in triumph, in that 
droadM situation, to the National Assembly! Thus 
were realised those gloomy presentiments which had 
retained possession of his mind for sis months back, and 
which Bertrand de Mohcville had in vain endeavoured to 
combat : and thus was too fatally verified the mournful 
prediction of Madame de Montmorin to Madame de Stacl, 
on the first assembling of the States-genei'al.^ 

Dining the crusade against the Albigeois, in the south 
of Prance, four hundred men and women were publicly 
burned at Carcassonne, to “ the great joy of the crusading 
warriors,”® When the Athenian democracy extinguished 
the revolt in the island of Mytelene, they passed a decree, 
ordering the whole vanquished people, with their offspring, 
to he put to death.® When the Irish soldiers in Mon- 
trose’s army were made prisoners, after the battle of 
Pldliphaugh, they were thrown, with their wives and 
children, from the bridge of Linlithgow, in Scotland ; and 
tho hands of the Covenantei’s stood on the banks of the 


river with uplifted halberds, and massacred such of the 
helpless innocents as were thrown undrowned upon the 
shore. Soon after, the whole captives of that nation in the 
prisons of Scotland were slaughtered in cold blood.^ During 
fbe wars of the Roses, quarter on both sides was, foP twenty 
iii years, refused by the English to eadi other, Cruelty is not 
growth of any particular country ; it is not found in 
twM, 274 . a greater degree in Prance than it would he in any other 
state similarly situated. It is the unchaining the pas- 
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sions of the multitude 'whicli in all ages and countries chap 

produces such effects, 1_ 

During these terrific scenes, the National Assembly, 
ho'wever anxious to aiTest the ^sordors, did nothing j the Feeiteion- 
ministry -were equally impotent : the tci-rible municipality 
ruled triumphant. At the ■worst period of the massacres, 
the Icgislatiu’e 'was engaged in discussing a decree for the 
punishment of persons guilty of coining bad money. Two 
municipal officers intimated, upon the 2d of September, 
that the people were cro^wding round the gates of the 
prisons, and praying for instructions j but they did nothing. 

Eron the announcement by Fauchet, that two hundred 
priests had been massacred in the prison of Carmos, led 
to no measure being adopted. When the slaughter of 
the priests at that place of confinement could no longer 
be concealed, they sent a deputation to endeavour to save 
the -victims ; but they only succeeded in rescuing one. 

On the folio-wing day the commissioners of the magistracy 
appeared at the bar of the Assembly, and assured the 
deputies that Pai-is -was in the most complete tranquillity, 
though the mui-ders continued for four days afterwards. 

The national guard, divided in opinion, hesitated to act ] 
and Santerre, their new commander, refused to call them 
out. Roland alone had the courage, at the bar of the 
Assembly, to exert his talents in the cause of humanity. 

A few days afterwards, the eloquence of Vergniaud roused Sert,r. 
the legislature from their stupor ; and ho had the resolution 
to propose, and the influence to cany, a decree, rendering 
the members of the municipality responsible with their 
heads for the safety of their prisoners. But it was too 
late; the prisoner were aU killed. This tardy act ofj®|gJ"'** 
■vigour only rendered the more inexcusable their former 
treason to the King, and supiuoness in their duty to the 77>7».^ ’ 
people.^ 

The small number of those who perpetrated these mur- 
ders in the French capital, undm: the eyes of the legida- 
ture, is one of the most instmetivo facta in the history of 
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OHAP. revolutions. Marat had long before said, that ■with two 

1 _ hundred assassins at a louis a-day, he would govern 

1792. France, and cause three hundred thousand heads to fall ; 
smaifmra. * 1 ^® eVOnts of the 2 d September seemed to justify the 
botb’t^^ opinion. The number of those actually engaged in the 
perpetrated massacres did not exceed three hundred, and twice as 
mmde^ many more witnessed and encouraged their proceedings 
oiencyofthe at each jail 1 yet this handful of men governed Paris and 
France, with a despotism which three hundred thousand 
armed warriors afterwards strove in vain to effect. The 
immense majority of tiie well-disposed citizens, divided in 
opinion, mresolutc in conduct, and dispersed in different 
quarters, were incapable of arresting a band of assassins 
engaged in the most atrocious cruelties of which modem 
Europe has yet afforded an example, — an important 
warning to the strenuous and the good in every succeeding 
age, to combine for defence the moment that the aspiring 
and the desperate have begun to agitate the public mind ; 
and never to trust that mere smallness of numbers can bo 
relied on for preventing reckless ambition from destroying 
iiTCSolute virtue. It is not less worthy of observation, 
that these atrocious massacres took place in the heart of a 
city where above fifty thousand men were enrolled in the 
national guard, and had arnrs in their bands; a force 
specially destined to prevent insurrectionary movements, 
and support under all changes the majesty of the law. 
They were so divided in opinion, and the Revolutionists 
composed so large a part of their number, that nothing 
whatever was done by them, either on the lOth August, 
when the King was dethroned, or on the 2 d September, 
when the prisoners were massacred. This puts in a for- 
. dble point of view the weakness of such a body, which, 

' being composed of citizens, is distracted by their feelings 
s actuated by their passions. In ordinary times it 
may exhibit an imposing array, and be adequate to the 
repression of smaller disorders but it is paralysed by 
'.the events which throw society into convulsion, and 
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generally fails at tlie decisive moment -when its aid is chap. 
most required. . 

The municipality of Paris "wrote an infernal cii-cular to 
the magistrates of the other cities of Franco, inviting them infemicir- 
to imitate the massacres of the capital.* Tlie advice 
was not generally followed ; but the combined influence 
of this ch’cular, and of the universal excitement produced 
by the overthrow of the throne, occasioned in some places 
tragedies more frightful than had yet stained the progress OrieaJ«. 
of the Bevolution. On the 30tli of August, the magis- 
trates of Paris presented a petition to the Assembly, 
praying for the transference of the state prisoners in jail 
at Orleans, with a view to their trial before the high court 
there, to the capital. “This petition, evidently intended, as 
it afterwards appeared, to bring them within the sphere of 
the massacres, was ultimately agreed to, and a part of the 
armed force of Paris, with seven pieces of cannon, was 
despatched under a vehement Jacobin, named Fournier, 
to Orleans, where he met with Leonard Bourdon, the 
commissioner of the Assembly. They immediately en- 
tered the prison. On arriving there, they plundered the 
captives of the whole httle property which they BtUl had 
on their persons, and on the 2d September these unfor- 
tunates set out, under the guard of the armed force sent 
from Paris, for the capital. When they arrived at Ver- 
sailles, the vast accumulation of people in the streets, and 

* The circular sent on this occasion to the other municipalities of hVonce hy 
that of Paris, is one of the most curious monuments of the Revolution. It 
concluded -with these words, — Being informed that hordes of barbanans are 
advancing against this city, the municipality of Paris loses no time in informing 
its brethren in all the other deportments, that part of the conspirators confined 
in the prisons have been put to death by the pooplo; on act of justice which 
appeared indispensable to retain in due subjection the legions of traitors within 
its walls, at the moment when the principal forces in the ci^ wero about to 
maroh against the enemy. "Without doubt the nation at large, aHer the long 
series of treasons which havo brought it to tho edge of the abyss, will adojat the 
tame means, at once so usoM and so necessary, and all the French wiU he cdile 
to say, like the people of Paris, 'We inarch against tho enemy, and we leave 
none behind us to massaore our wives and children.' (Signed) Duplain, Paois, 

Sergent, Lenfant, Marat, Lfifort, Jordeuil, administrators of die Committee of 
Surveillance established at the Hotel do Ville. Farie, 8d Sept. 1792.”— See 
Mietoire J^arlementmre, xvii. 433. 
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CHAP, the hollow mxu’mm’ amongst the crowd, announced to the 
■ wretched captires that some horrid scheme Avas in con- 
1782. templation, which was speedily put in execution. The 
carnages of the prisoners were stopped in the Rue de 
rOrangerie, the troops and guns drawn up in battle array, 
and the mob then fell on the yictims. Several, among 
Avhom was the Duke de Brissac, formerly governor of 
Paris, long defended themselves vigorously, but they were 
all at last destroyed, to the number of fifty-seven. De 
Lessart, formerly minister of the interior, perished here. 
At the same time, the philanthropic and enlightened La- 
rochefoucauld, who had entirely retired from political hfe, 
was di’aggcd out of his caniage near Gisors, and murdered 
in the arms of his wife and mother. Not content Arith this 
butchery, the assassins next broke into the prisons at 
Versailles, and mtirderod twenty-one prisoners confined 
there. The whole victims were tom in pieces, and their 
remains affixed on the tops of the rails of the Orangery. 
hoi’.i^i 70 eternal disgrace, the national guard of Versailles 

296 2 ^’ massacres ; and Danton, minister of 
Deux ^ 18 , justice, refused to interfere when informed of the prepara- 
M 7 . ’ tion for them, saying — The people were resolved on ven- 
geance, and must have it.^” 

A similar massacre, provoked and headed by the com- 
Mnssaeieset missiouers of the Paris municipality, took place at Meaux 
on 5th September. They proceeded with a furious band 
to the prison of the toAra, broke it open, and dragged out 
fourteen captives, including eight aged ecdesiastics, who 
were all hewn in pieces in the court of the building. At 
Lyons, on the 9th, a similar mob, stimulated in the same 
way, attacked the prisons, and the magistrates, to save 
the prisoners, ordered them to be removed to Bnanne ; 
but tho escort was overpowered, and they were all mur- 
dered On the road, exc^t one who perished in the river, 
into which he had throAra himself in an agony of terror. 
The band of assassins went on to the prison of Roanne, 
which they also broke open, and there they murdered 
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scTen persons. .Among them -was tho Ahh4 Lanoix, cur4 chap. 
of the parish of St Nizier, a man of a mild and bene- 
Tolent character, who was cut into pieces, which were 
brought back by the assassins to Lyons, and suspended in 
triumph to the tines in the Place Bellecour. No attempt 
was made by the national guard, or any of the authorities, 
to prevent or punish these disorders. Elected by the 
people, they were as impotent to restrain their excesses 
as the satraps of an eastern despot arc to coerce his acts iw, ik 
of vengeance.^ 

But all these horrors, dark as they are, sink into insig- 
nificance compared with tho frightM barbarities which 
took place at llhoims on tho 2d and 3d September. On at Bhoiins. 
the first of these days M. Guerin, postmaster, and his 
deputy, Averc beheaded by the mob, and their bloody 
limbs distributed among the people ; while the Abbd de 
Lescar, and eleven other cm‘4s in tho environs, who had 
refused to take the oath to tho constitution, were mas- 
sacred with refined cruelty, and their mangled limbs ' 
carried about in triumph. But their fate was merciful 
compared with that which overtook their brethren on the 
following day. The mob loudly declared that they would 
bum alive the priests who did not take the oath ; and for 
this purpose they erected a huge pile of fagots in the 
principal square of the town, in the construction of which 
they obliged all the citizens to assist. Next daj two 
priests, the Abhd Romain and the Abbd Alexandre, dean 
of the cathedral, were brought to the edge of the pile, and 
desired to take the oath. Both refused, with the constancy , 
of ancient martyr's. Upon this Romain was thrown alive crimes a# 
into the flames, and burned to death, his cries being iso, Wfi- 
drowned by shouts of “ Vivo la Nation 

The Abbd Alexandre, overwhelmed with the horrors of 
the spectacle, now declared he would take the oath ; they Bumi^or 
nevertheless threw him into the fire, and actually sent for 
his nephew, Heyborger, who lived with him, whom they 
compelled to bring fagots to feed the flames. The unhappy 
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victim continued to exclaim, as lie burned, be ivould tako 
tbe oath, and waved his hand in the midst of the flames : 
at last he was drawn out, and they enjoyed, with savage 
yells, the spectacle of liis convulsions ! Finally, a common 
workman, named Laurent, was brought to the stake, 
where he perished in the midst of the most frightful 
tortures. His wife was compelled to be the witness of 
this awful scene : on her knees beside the burning pile, 
with her hands uplifted to heaven, she awaited her own 
fate, and the demons were enjoying, in anticipation, the 
tortures to which they would expose her, when, prompted 
by a sudden inspiration, she said she was with chil d . 
" What does that signify 1” replied the barbarians who 
stirred the fagots ; but a ciy arose in the crowd that she 
should be examined, and thus she was saved. These 
frightful cruelties took place in the presence of the whole 
municipal ofiicers of Rheims, and of five thousand armed 
national guards ! This was the extreme point of individual 
cruelty during the Revolution. Infinitely greater numbers 
were subsequently put to death, but not in so shocking a 
way. That most awful and atrocious of spectacles, of a 
human being intentionally burned to death, will not again 
occur in this history, tfll it reappears, to their eternal 
disgrace, under circumstances of greater, because more 
cold-blooded and unpardonable cruelty, among the Anglo- 
Saxon race, and amidst the boasted freedom and civilisa- 
tion of republican America.^ 

The plunder arising from the property of so many 
victims procured immense wealth to ^e municipality of 
Paris. Not only were the plate of the churches, and all 
the movables of the emigrants, seized by their orders, 
but the whole effects of the victims massacred in the 
prisons were by them put under sequestration, and depo- 
sited in the vast warehouses belonging to the Committee 
of Surveillance. Neither the Assembly, nor the Conven- 
tion, nor any other authority, ever could obtain from them 
either an account of the amount of this plunder, or how 
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it -was disposed of. The magistrates -vrent a step further, chap. 
and, of their o-wn authority, sold the ftirniture of all the 
great hotels, on which the national seal had been put in 
consequence of the emigration of their proprietors. Nor 
were their inferior agents behind in the work of spoliation. 

Bands of twenty and thirty thi'ew tliemselves on persons 
seemingly possessed of property, in the streets, and robbed 
the men of their watches, the women of their rings and 
chains. Under pretence of domiciliary visits, pillage in 
private houses was general, and the sufferers were too 
happy to submit to the loss of their property to save 
their lives. The minister of the interior was unable to 
prevent these scandalous abuses, though he loudly com- 
plained of them to the Assembly ; all the inferior agents 
of authority were in the interest of the municipality ; and 
the national guards, remodelled under the title of armed 
sections, and composed of the most worthless classes, were 
in a state of complete disorganisation. One night, soon 
after, the jewel office in the Tuileries was pillaged, and all Sept. 17. 
the splendid ornaments of the crown disappeared for ever. 

The seals affixed on the locks were removed, but no marks 
of violence appeared on them ; which clearly showed that 
the abstraction was done by order of the city authorities, 
and not by popular violence. One of the finest jewels 
afterwards appeared in the hands of Sergent, a member *^•*45"*' 
of the committee who signed the circular calling upon the 
rest of France to imitate the massacres of the prisons in 33^ ’ 
Paris. Such were the first effects of the popular election ui. 129,131. 
of a magistracy in the French capital U 

Roland was now sensible that the democratic munici- 
pality of Paris was wholly inconsistent with any govern- sdwd'in 
ment whatever. “ Y esterday," said he, “ they declared at wSieet 
the tribune of the Electoral Assembly against the execu- 
tive power : the people were roused to take vengeance on 
the deputies who voted against the accusation of Lafayette : 
already placards are prepared to announce my own denun- 
ciation, which has been read at tiie munidpality, and 
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approved of by them. Eight days have elapsed since the 
Assembly was implored (and at this time days are ages) 
to tabo measures to support the executive power, and 
secure respect to the law. Without this, not Paris alone, 
but the whole kingdom wiU be overturned.” Nor was 
Boland without good grounds for these anticipations : for 
already Marat had publicly intimated in his journal, that 
the Bevolution would retrograde unless two hundred 
thousand heads fell, and designated four hundred members 
of the Assembly as the first to be sacrificed to the ven- 
geance of the people ; and the temper displayed at the 
municipality evinced clearly that they would not hesitate 
to carry these suggestions into effect.^ 

It was in the midst of these horrors that the Legislative 
Assembly approached its termination. Its history is fiill 
of interest to those who study the workings of the human 
mind in periods of national convulsion. Its opening was 
preceded by a deceitful calm : the ambition of party, the 
fury of passion, seemed for a time to be stilled ; and the 
monarch, hailed by the acclamations of the multitude, 
tasted for a few days the sweets of popular administration. 
The Constituent Assembly had declared the Bevolution 
finished ; the King had accepted the constitution : the 
days of anarchy were supposed to be past. But those 
who " disturb the peace of aU the world can seldom rule it 
when ’tis wildest.” The Legislative Assembly terminated 
amid bloodshed and carnage ; with an imprisoned King, 
an absent nobility, an insurgent people ; in the midst of 
the murder of the royalist, and with the axe suspended 
over the head of the patriotic dass. Bight thousand three 
hundred persons perished of a violent death during its 
short existence of eleven months ! The destruction which 
its measures brought upon the higher ranks was spoedUy, 
by its successor, inflicted upon its own leaders. Such is the 
inevitable march of revolutions, when the passions of the 
multitude are brought into collision with the unsupported 
benevolence of the philanthropic, and vigour and unani- 
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mity are not displayed by tbo friends of order and the chap. 
holders of property ; "Nrhen reason and justice are appealed 
to on one side, and selfish, ambition is arrayed on the W®. 
other. With less discussion on abstract rights, and more 
attention to present dangers, -with less speculation, and ^ 
more action, this Assembly might have arrested the pro- cnmesd”’ 
gross of the ReYolution : a vigorous prosecution of the Tabiri.”’ 
victory in the Champ de Mars, a charge of five hundred 
horse in the Place of the Carrousel on the 10th August, 

■would have prevented the overthrow of the throne and we, 2 k 
the reign of Robespierre. ^ 

The National Convention began under darker aus- 
pices. The 10 th August, and the subsequent triumphs of Eioctiow 
the Municipality over the Assembly, had given the ascen- ttonuTcw 
dant of victory to the democratic class : the great and inert 
mass of the people ■were disposed, as in all commotions, 
to range themselves on the victorious side. The sections 
of Paris, under the influence of Robespien’e and Marat, 
returned the most revolutionary deputies ; those of most 
other towns followed their example. The Jacobins, with 
their affihated clubs, on this occasion exercised an over- 
whebning influence over aU France, The parent club at 
Paris had, with this view, printed and circulated in every 
department lists of ali the votes passed during the session, 
to instruct the electors. All the deputies who had voted 
against the desires of the popular party, and especially all 
such as had supported the acquittal of Lafayette, were 
particularly pointed out for rejection. At Paris, where the 
elections took place on the 2d September, amidst all the 
excitement and horrors of the massacres in the prisons, the 
violent leaders of the municipality, who had organised the 
revolt of thelOthAugust, exercised an irresistible sway over 
the citizens- Robespierre andDanton were the first named, 
amidst unanimous i^outs of applause ; after them, Camille 
Desmoulins, Tallien, OsseUn, Frdron, Anacharaia Cloots^ 

Fabre d’Eglantin^ David tl^ celebrated pmnter, CcUot 
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CHAP. d’Herbois, Billaud Varennes, Legendre, Panis, Sergent, 

!_ almost all implicated in the massacres in the prisons, were 

1792. aJao chosen. To these was added the Duke of Orleans, who 
had abdicated his titles, and was called Philippe Egalit^. 

1 In a word, the deputies of Paris consisted of the leaders who 

1^^353“*' organised the revolt of the 10 th August, and subse- 
Mou‘ ^2 7 qiientlyprepared and rewarded the massacres in the prisons. 
Hist Par!.' Tho deputies from the rest of Prance were almost all of 
naidea ja-' the Same description, insomuch that tho most conservative 
oobins,Sept. Assembty were the Girondists who had 

oyertiu’ned the throne.^ 

/ From the fii’st opening of the Convention, the Girondists 
Pmtua'in wccupiod the right, and the Jacobins the seats on the sum- 
sembtyTa^' i whonco their designation of “ The Moun- 

“Sm derived. The former had the majority of votes, 

dubi oTor the greater part of the departments having retmmed men 
of comparatively moderate principles. But the latter pos- 
sessed a great advantage, in having on their side all the 
members of tho city of Paris, who ruled the mob, always 
ready to crowd at their call round the dooM of the Assem- 
bly, and in being supported by the municipality, which 
had already grown into a ruling power in the state, and 
had become the great centre of the democratic party. A 
neutral body, composed of those members whose principles 
were not yet declared, was called the Plain, or Marais ; it 
ranged itself with the Girondists, until terror compelled its 
members to coalesce with the victorious side. Connected 
with the parent club of the Jacobins at Paris was a mul- 
titude of affiliated societies in every considerable town of 
France, who trained up disciples for the parent establish- 
ment, disseminated its principles, and sent up continual 
supplies of energetic ambition to feed the flame in the 
capital. The magistracy also had established relations 
with aU the municipalities of Prance, who, elected by 
almost universal suf&age, had generally fallen, as in all 
civil convulsions, into the hands of the most violent party. 
The Jacobins, therefore, ruled the whole effective power of 
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tlie state ; nothing remained to the Girondists but the chap. 
ministry, who, thwarted by the municipality, had no 
authority in Paris. The army, raised dm’ing the excite- 1792. 
ment of the Reyolution, could not he trusted against the 
popular leaders ; if it could, the distance at which it was 
placed, and its active occupation on the frontier, precluded i , gjg 
it from being of any service in resisting the insurrections Lac^u'io.* 
of the capital. 1 ^ 

The two rival parties mutually indulged in rccrimina- 
tions, in order to influence the public mind. The J acobins Mutuai'ie- 
incossantly reproached the Girondists with desiring to dis- S!aSon- 
solve the Republic ; to establish threc-aud -twenty separate 
democratic states, held together, like the American pro- 
vinces, by a mere federal union ; and though this design 
was never seriously entertained by them, except when the 
advance of the Duke of Brunswick threatened to lead to 
the capture of Paa-is, the imprudent conversations of 
Brissot, and other leaders of the pai'ty, and the extrava- 
gant admiration which they always professed for the 
institutions of America, were sufficient to give a colour to 
the accusation. Nothing more was requisite to render 
them in the highest degree unpopular in Paris, the very 
existence of which depended on its remaming, through 
all the phases of government, the seat of the ruling power. 

The Girondists retorted upon their adversaries charges 
better founded, but not so likely to inflame the populace. 

They reproached them with endeavouring to establish in 
the municipality of Paris a power superior to the legis- 
lature of ^ France ; with overawing the deliberations of 
the Convention, by menacing petitions, or the open dis- 
play of brute force ; and secretly preparing for their 
favourite leaders, Danton, Robespierre, and Marat, atrium- , 
virate of power, which would speedily extinguish alt the 
freedom that had been acquired. The first part of the MoU. x.'ui, 
accusation was weU'founded even then ; of the last, time 142 , us, 
soon afforded an ample confirmation. ^ 

The Convention met at first in one of the halls of the 

Toil. II. s 
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!_ Manage, where its subsequent sittings wore held. Its 

1792, first step was, on the motion of the Abbd Grdgoire, and 
AT'.'itL of aEiidst unanimous transports, to declare royalty abo- 
IMcd in France, and to proclaim a republic ; and by 
darintio- another decree it was ordered, that the old calendar 
state of the taken from the year of Christ’s birth should be aban- 
sepfesa doned, and that aU. public acts should be dated from the 
first year of the French republic. This era began on 
Sept, 22 . the 22d September 1792. Its next care was the state 
of the finances. From the report of M. Cambon, the 
minister of finance, it appeared that the preceding 
Assemblies had authorised the fabrication of two thou- 
sand seven hundred millions francs in assignats, or 
i;i08,000,000 sterling j a prodigious sum to have been 
issued in thi’ce years of almost continued peace, and 
clearly demonstrating that the rerenue, from ordi- 
nary sources, had almoat entirely disappeared. Of this 
immense ftmd, howeyer, only fifteen millions francs 
Be^hl^p.!. (X600,000) remained. A new issue, therefore, became 
Siiitaur ■ indispensable, and was immediately ordered on the 
security of the national domains, which were rapidly 
i^®®a'Sing, and, from the continued confiscation of the 
sis. 94, estates of tho emigi'ants, now embraced more than two- 
thirds of the landed property of France.^ 

/A still more democratic constitution than that framed 
Fonnntion hy the Constituent and Legislative Assemblies, was at 
oonsto- pie same time established. AU the requisites for elec- 
tion to any ofiSlce whatever, were, on the motion of 
^ Egalitd, abolished. It was no longer necessary to select 
judges from legal men, nor magistrates from the class of 
proprietors. AU persons, in whatever rank, were dedared 
eligible to every situation ; and the right of voting in 
the primary assemblies was conferred on every man 
above the age of twenty-one years, ‘ Absolute equality, 
in its Uteral sense,' was universaUy established. Uni- 
versal suffrage was the basis on whidi government 
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rested. Roland, at the same time, gave a friglitful pic- chap. 
tm-e of the massacres -wliicli the Jacobin emissaries had 
spread oyer all France. " The disorders of Paris,” said 
he, “hare been too faithftiUy imitated in the depart- 
ments. It is not anarchy -which is to be accused as the 
cause of these calamities, but tyrants of a new species, 
who have sprung up in our newly enfranchised Franco. 

It is from Paris that these daily incitements to murder 
proceed. How can we preserve the people from the 
most frightful misery, when so many citizens are obliged 
to remain in concealment for feai’ of their lives ; when 
invitations to pillage, murder, rapine, and lists of pro- 
scription, daily apiioar on the w'alls of the capital 1 IIow 
shall wo frame a constitution for France, if the Con - 1 
vention charged with it deliberates under the daggers of 
assassins 1 ” After a vehement debate, a dcci’ce against 
the instigators to muidcr, and for the establishment of iila, 
a departmental guard, was passed ; but subsequent events iss.*”' ’ 
prevented it from being over carried into execution.^ 

The leaders of the Girondists, foreseeing the character 
of Robespierre, directed their frrst attacks against him. Aocusatioa 
Osselin publicly accused him of aspiring to the dictator- 
ship. “ I invite,” said he, “ all the members of the 
municipality of Paris to come and explain themselves at ^s. 
that bar. Let each of ns declare that he -wishes to live 
only for Kborty and equality, and that he will support 
the most democratic constitution possible. There is a 
contrary party ; there is a trium-viratc ; Robespierre, I 
denounce you as its head.” Robespion-o’s reply was clia- 
ractoristic of his principles : — “ Do you really believe 
that I aspii'e to the dictatorship ? Undeceive yourselves. 

It is no ground for accusation merely to say I aspire to 
be dictator. Where are the facts to support such a 
charge? None such have been brought forward: you 
sema to suppose that the simple preferring such a 
charge against mo is enough to cause an accusation to bo 
raised. Are you ignorant, then^ of Ihe force of troth, of 
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bable courage 1 You may accuse me ; but the nation 
1792, be my judge : it is from them that I expect my 
acquittal. It is full time to know if we are really 
traitors : if we have in truth harhoui’ed designs against 
the Republic : if we have flattered the people — ■ what do 
I say ^ — flattered the people 1 — you cannot flatter the 
people : you may easily flatter a tyrant : but to Jlatter 
1 i'^oniy-five millions of men is as impossible as to flatter 
ills' Tfli' himself."* The leaders of the Girondists, not 

Hist’Pttii.' aware of the formidable character of their opponent, 
xix.96,100, Qf j-bQ (ja^y^ go quashed the pro- 

ceedings,^ 

Marat was next the object of accusation : a thrill of 
AeouMtion hoiTor ran through the Convention when he appeared 
before them : the massacres which he had so strenuously 
recommended in his journal, " L’Ami du Peuple,'' were 
still fresh in the recollection of the deputies. Vergniaud 
read the infamous ch'cular of the municipality of Paris, 
inviting the authorities of France to imitate the mas- 
sacres of September, to which his signature was attached j 
and a number of that jornmal, where it was coldly cal- 
culated that seventy thousand heads must fall before 
liberty could be established. The galleries openly ap- 
plauded the proposal. Another of the Girondists soon 
after read another paper, published a few days before by 
» Marat, the accused, in which he said — " One consideration alone 
overwhelms me, and that is, that all my efforts to save 
M’o'iSi!* ■fche people will come to nothing without a new insurrec- 
Sipwi. When I behold the temper of the majority of the 

deputies in the National Convention, I despair of the 
public safety. If during its first eight sittings, the 
Th. aU 63 . foundations of a constitution are not laid, nothing more 
need be expected from its labours.^ Fifty years of 

* Those losb ‘n'ords paint Bobespietxo’s ohoraoter to the life. The maxini, 
“Vox populi, vox Dei," and the belief that the masses eon do no 'wrong, 'what- 
ever individuEds miqr do, wore his roling prinolples, and steady adherence to 
them led at once to his long power and to his ulfamate ruin. 
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anarchy a^rait you, from whicli you will never emerge, crap. 
but in the hands of a dictator, a true patriot and states- 
man. O misguided people 1 if you but knew how to 
act.” At these words, furious cries interrupted the 
reader; some applauding, others exclaiming, “To tho 
Abbaye ! to tho guillotine ! ” 

Marat mounted tho tribune to reply ; it was tho first 
time ho had been seen there, and such was the horror at Manit’a 
his aspect, that it was long heforo he could obtain a hoar- 
ing. He acknowledged tho writing to bo his, however, 
and refixsod to disavow its contents. “ If the people, ” 
said he, “had been wise, they would have cut off five 
hundred heads on the day the Bastille was taken. 

Already a hundred thoixsand patriots have fallen from 
that omission ; a hundred thousand moro Avill faU if it is 
not now done. If the people halt in their career, 
anarchy is certain. I have never disguised my opinions. 

I have pubhshed them all with my name. To ask me to 
retract,” he added, “ is to insist that I should shut my 
eyes to what I see, and my ears to what I hear ; there 
is no power on earth which can force me to such a change 
of ideas : I can answer for the purity of my heart, but I 
cannot change my thoughts ; they have spnmg from the 
nature of things.” The galleries rang with acclamations. 

The Jacobins, with tumultuous shouts, testified their 
applause ; many irresolute members, horror-struck at the 
proscriptions, but yet afraid of their authors, qixitted tho 
Assembly. The accused, perceiving his advantage, drew 
a pistol from his pocket: “Blush,” he exclaimed, " for 
your rashness, in thus accusing the patriots : If the pro- 
posal for an accussation be carried, I will blow out luy 
brains at the foot of tho tribxme. Such is tho reward of i Momtear, 
my labours, my sufierings, my misery, in the cause of tho 
people!”^ At this apostrophe the shouts of the gallery 
were so vehement that the very building shook to its W 
foxmdation. Terror mastered eveiy heart. Tho As- x. 76 , 7 s"' 
sembly concealed its fear under the mask of contempt, 
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OHAF. and, on tlie motion of Tallien, Toted that the Republic 
-was one and indivisible, and dismissed the accused un- 
1782. punished, to reap the fraits of a real victory. 

A more formidable accusation was shortly afterwards 

Louvi' brought forward by Louvet, one of the ablest and most 
intrepid leaders of the Gthonde, against Robespierre. 

& 29 . Roland, as minister of the interior, now thoroughly 
alarmed both for the Republic and liimself, had made a 
luminous statement of the situation of the metropolis, in 
which he boldly exposed the sanguinary measures of 
the municipality. “ When the principles of revolt and 
carnage,” said ho, “are openly avowed and applauded, 
not only in clubs, but in the bosom of the Convention, 
who can doubt that some hidden partisans of the ancient 
regime, some pretended friends of the people, veiling 
their wickedness under the mask of patriotism, have con- 
ceived the design of overtm-ning the constitution, and 
slaking their thirst for blood and gold in the midst of 
public ruin 1 The situation of the Republic is expressed 
in a few words : administrative bodies without power ; 
the municipality despotic ; the people good, but deceived; 
the pubhe force excellent, but ill commanded ; the Con- 
vention delaying to take the most necessary steps to 
insure the public safety, I know this statement will 
ruiu my popularity, but I prefer my duty to my hfe.” 
Ho then read a letter from the president of the second 
section of the criminal tribunal, announcing that his own life 
and that of his colleagues were menaced, and that, in the 
language of the times, a new Ueedmg was required for 
the state. At this announcement, all eyes were turned 
I Hist. Pari, to Robospiorre, who immediately mounted the tribune, 
and exclaimed, “ No one will dace to accuse me to my 
face.'’! 

"I accuse you,” said Louvet with a firm voice and 
Hiap^ unshrinking eye : “ Yes, Robespierre, I accuse you ” The 
fta^ch. moved at glance of his adversary, whose 

talent and courage he had previously experienced in the 

\ 
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hall of the Jacobins. Louvet then, in an energetic and chap, 
eloquent speech, traced the cbaractcr and actions of his 
opponent. He foUo'wed Robespierre to the Club of the 
Jacobins, the Municipality, the Electoral Assembly, 
eternally calumniating his adyersaries and flattering the 
mob ; taking advantage of the passions of a blind multi- 
tude, urging it at pleasure to every excess ; insulting in 
its name the majesty of the legislature, and compelling 
the sovereign power to issue the decrees ho commanded, 
under the pain of robollion ; dhecting, though unseen, the 
murders and robberies of September*, to support the 
usurpation of the municipality % means of terror ; send- 
ing emissaries through all France to instigate the com- 
mission of similar crimes, and induce the provinces to 
follow the example, and obey the authority of Paris; 
incessantly occupied with his own praises, and magnifying 
the grandeur and power of the people from whom ho 
sprang. “ The glory of the revolt of the 10 th August,” 
he added, “is common to all; hut the glory of the 
massacres of September 2d belongs to you. On you and 
yom: associates may it rest for ever I The people of 
Paris know how to combat, but not how to murder ; they 
were seen in a body before the Tufleries on the glorious 
loth August ; but a few hundred assassins alone perpe- 
trated the massacres of September. The eloquence of 
Boland spoke in vain ; the tutelary arm of P6tion was 
enchained; Eanton refused to move; the presidents ofxH!gtp»»i. 
the sections waited for orders from the general in com- 
maud, which never arrived ; the oificers of the munici- SP* 
pality, with their official scarfs, presided at the executions ; 
and the orders yon had given were too fatally obeyed 
The Assembly was strongly moved by the eloquence of 
Louvet, but he was feebly supported by his friends among poein W- 
'the GSirondists. He repeatedly appealed to P4tion, 
Tergniaad, and the other leaders, to support his state- 
ments ; but they had not the fineness boMy to state the 
tmtL Had they testified a fourth part of what ^ey 
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CHAP, know, tlie accusation must have been iustantly voted, and 

!_ the tyrant might have been crushed at once. As it was, 

1792. Robespierre, feai’ful of its effects, demanded eight days to 
prepare for his defence. In the interval, the whole machi- 
nery of terror was put in force ; the J acobins thundered out 
accusations against the intrepid accuser, and all the leaders 
of the Mountain were indefatigable in their efforts to 
strike fear into their opponents. “The object of the 
Girondists,” said Robespierre the younger at tho Jaco- 
bins, “ is clear. They want to inculpate the heroes of 
the 10 th August as the authors of the massacres of Sep- 
tember, to bring about a counter-revolution. They would 
destroy in detail all the patriots; Robespierre first; 
next Danton, Marat, and Santerre ; Merlin and Chabot 
will soon follow ; then tho municipality of Paris will be 
tho chosen victim ; then the Faubourg St Antoine, and 
the forty-eight sections of Paris. M. Louvet himself has 
justified the municipality ; for he commenced one of tho 
placards of the Sentinelle — ‘ Honom* to the grand council 
of the municipality : it has sounded the tocsin : it has 
saved the country t’ ” By degrees the impression cooled, 
fear resumed its sway, and the accused mounted the 
tribune at the end of the week with the air of a victor. 
1 Journal deputies, mastered by terror, affected to regard the 

doBjMo- accusation as a private quarrel between Louvet and 

Dim, Nor. >^- 1 . ivii i 

1 st and 6th, Robespierre, and felt no apprenension for a man wlioin 
jLravot, 62 . they regarded, as Bar^re said, " as a man of the day — ^a 
little mover of discord.”^ 

In the conclusion of his address, which was nervous 
aeniyrf aud forcible, Robespierre observed, in allusion to the 
massacres of September 2 d — " Without doubt,” said he, 
“ the massacres in the prisons were illegal ; but what was 
the revolt on 10 th August, or on 14th July 1 If we are 
to go back to what is legal, who can defend the Revolu- 
tion, or save you all from a conviction for high treason 1 
Beware how, by such doctrines, you cast a doubt on the 
qri^n of your own poww. Without illegal measures 
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despotism nci'cr yet "was shaken ; for what sovereign will chap. 
establish .legal means for his own overthrow 1 The sensi- 
bility which laments only the enemies of liberty, is over 1792. 
suspicions 1 Cease to agitate the bloody robe of the 
tyrant before my eyes, or I will believe you wish to 
replace Rome in its fetters! Eternal calumniators! 
would you disgrace the Republic in its cradle, and furnish 
arms to all Europe against the Revolution which has 
produced it 1 It is said that an innocent individual has 
perished. The number of the sufferers has been gi'eatly 
exaggerated ; but supposing there was one such, it was 
doubtless too much. He was perhaps a good citizen, one 
of our best friends. ‘Weep for him — ^woep oven for the 
unworthy citizens who have fallen under the sword of 
popular justice ; but let your giief, like every human 
thing, have a termination. But let us, at the same time, 
reserve seme tears for more touching calamities : Weep ! 
a hundi-ed thousand citizens sacrificed by tyranny ! W eep 1 
our fehow-citizons massacred in their cradles, or in the 
arms of their mothers ! Have you no brothel’s, or children, 
or wives, to revenge 1 The family of French legislators 
is their country — ^is the whole human race, excepting 
tyrants and their supporters. Weep, then, humanity 
debased imder an odious yoke; but be consoled by the 
reflection, that by calming unworthy discord, you will ».S08,2i3! 
secure the happiness of your own country, and prepare Nwir* 
that of the world.” ^ 

Divided by opposite opinions, the Assembly willingly 
dosed with the proposal of Robespierre to put an end to irr«oiutiim 
these personal altercations, and pass to the order of the 
day. Barbaroux and Lanjuinais vainly endeavoured to 
maintain the accusation ; the leaders of the Gironde them- 
selves, irresolute in action, hesitated to support them. 

“If, indeed,” said Barfere, “there existed in the republic 
a man bom with the genius of Csesar, or the boldness of 
Cromvrell ; if there was to be found horo a man with the 
talent of Sylla^ and his dangerous means of devation ; if 
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oiiAP. VO had amongst us a legislator of vast ability, boundless 
ambition, and profound dissimulation ; a general, for 
1792 , example, returning loaded with laurels to dictate laws to 
your choice, or insult the rights of the people, — I would 
be the first to propose against him a decree of accusation. 
But let us cease to waste our time on mm who will fill 
noplace in history; let m not pvi pigmies on pedestals: 
tho ciric crowns of Robespierre are mingled with cypress.” 
The agitation for some time was extreme in the Assembly, 
and Barbaroux, Lanjuinais, and LouTet strenuously con- 
tended for a reply to Robespierre. But they were deserted 
by then.’ party, who, like aU other men without nerve, 
tWk they will avert danger by postponing a collision. 

I Hist. Purl. length it was nearly unanimoudy agreed to pass to 

Loimt’ fif ’ Girondists flattered them- 

selves that this would extinguish Robespierre’s influence as 
lAIl 18, ■ completely as exile or death, and actually joined with the 
Jacobins in preventing tho reply of Louvet — a fatal error, 
which France had cause to lament with tears of blood,^* 
It was now evident that the Ghondists were no match 
WaaknasB foi' theu’ terrible adversaries. The men of action on their 
side, Louvet, Barbaroux, and Lanjuinais, in vain strove 
ocoBBon, j.Q^gg ^0 the necessity of vigorous measures in 
contending with such enemies. Their constant reply was, 
that they would not be the first to commence the died- 
ding of blood. Their whole vigom* manifested itself in 

* Tha praBB in Paris, as nsaol in periods of reyolutionaiy esnitement, hod 
alrea^ adopted the system of reporting only the ^eeches of the popular 
leaders, end thia appears in on espedol naanner in the report of this dehate in 
the Jlvmtm/r. Tl^ iraB admitted to Robespierre by its editor. — "Cependant 
Tons dsvez aydr remorqui que ttntjmvn le Momteur a rapporti ayee beauooup 
plus d’fitendue les disoonis de la Montagne qua les entres. Je n' ol donn6 
quhin eoimt eztrait de la premitre accusation qui fiit hate contra yqus par 
Xiouyet, tandis que j’al instrt en entier yotre rtponse; J’ai rapportd prasqu’en 
enUor (out Ut eiUimn gui otX (it prononcdspcur la mort dn Roi, et je ne citaia 
quaLques extroits des autres qu'autant que j’y titais inditqmtablement oblige 
pour oonseryer quelqne oaraettre dlmpartialitl. Je puis dire avee assurance 
qae lapubMti qua j’oi donate i yos dome diaoourg et & i^ul, de Rordre n’apaa 
peu oontrihud dtterminer I'opinlon de Pdssemblte ehdes dtpartemens.’’ — 
Papiert InediUt trouvit <Aas RoBsanxma, ii. 180; SiiavteM- dfhndjwi* d 
18 1788. 
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declamatioHj tlieir •wholo Tyisdom in abstract discussion, chap. 
They had no-vr become humane in intention, and moderate 
in counsel, though they -vrere fai- from having been so in i 782 . 
the earlier stages of the B.eTolution ; they "were fitted to 
add to the prosperity of a republic in peace, but totally 
unequal to the task of guiding it in periods of agitation. 

They 'were too honourable to believe in the •wickedness 
of their opponents, too scrupuloim to adopt the measures 
requisite to disarm, too destitute of moral courage to be 
able to crush them. When warned of the necessity of 
striking a decisive blow, they replied, with the most 
deplorable sang-froid^ that it was better not to irritate 
men of a violent temperament. The only weapons they , 
could be prevailed on to employ were reason and elo- 
quence, while their adversaries were daily shaapening 67. ri. ui. 
their poniards. " It was easy to foresee,” says Louvet, lii 
“ what would bo the issue of such a contest.”^ 

But in tnith the evil lay much deeper than Louvet is 
inclined to admit ; and the Girondists, now that they liad Hea/^of 
become the executive, and were striving with a lower and 
yet more ferocious band of democrats, experienced the 
necessary effects of, and just retribution for, that destruo- 
tion of the throne which they themselves had accom- 
plished, and that fatal disbanding of the constitutional 
guard which they had so pertinaciously forced on the 
reluctant Louis. It was the want of an anned force at 
their command, to secure the freedom of their delibera- 
tions, and protect them from the insurgent mobs of the 
capital, which was tho real evil. The dreadful massacres 
of the 10th August and the 2d September had struck 
such a terror into the Assembly, that whenever there was 
an appearance of roiising the populace, they wero fain, to 
submit. Eesistance was impossible on the part of an 
unarmed body of legislators, in presence of an armed and 
infuriated rabble, which had drrak deeply of blood, and 
yet thirsted for more. The J acobins were perfectly aware 
of this advantage, and aocordingly, while toy ware daily 
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OTAP. strengthening and increasing the armed force of the 

1- sections at the command of the municipality, they 

1792. strenuonsly resisted the slightest approach towards the 
establishment of any guard or civic force for the defence 
of the Convention. Roland had made repeated attempts 
to get a decree passed for the establishment of such a 
force ; but they were aU defeated by the agitation raised 
in the Jacobin club, and the threat of an insurrection. 
xS“65o“^‘ destruction of the executive which induced aU 

SS2. ' the horrora of the Revolution, for it left the legislature at 
the mercy of the mob of Paris '.i 

Having at length become sensible of their weakness from 
Vain at- this causo, the Girondists brought forward a proposal for an 

a armed guard for the Convention. The populace was immc- 
diately put in motion. The menacing language of the dcpii- 
I*!®® of ffi® sections of Paris, who attended at the bar of the 
Convention to remonstrate against the proposed guard, is 
rf PmaT instructive proofs that exists of the state of 

the bar of thraldom to wHcli they Were I’cduced. “ Mandatories of 
bi7. the sovereign people,” said they, “ you see before you the 

Oot. 23. (Jepiities of the sections of Paris. They come to tell you 

eternal truths : to recall you to the principles which 
nature and reason have engraven in the hearts of all 
freemen. No more words — ^we demand deeds. It has 
been proposed to put you on a level with tyrants, by 
surrounding you with an armed guard.” At these words 
a violent storm arose in the Assembly ; the President 
covered his face in despair. Waiting patiently till the 
din had ceased, the orator resumed — " I repeat, they 
have proposed to put you on a level with tyrants, by 
surrounding you with a guard composed differently from 
tliat which now constitutes the public strength. The 
sections of Paris, after having maturely weighed tho 
principles on which the sovereignty of the people rests, 
now declare to you, by us, that it regards that project as 
odious, its execution dangerous. We will attack that 
principle in front, as vigorously as our armies on the 
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frontiers combat om* enemies. We are now defending chap, 
the entire Bepublic ; Paris has made the Rerolution — 

Paris has given liberty to France — Paris will maintain ^ 7 ®®- 
it.” Overawed and subjugated, the Assembly were glad to ^ 
conceal their weakness by passing to the order of the day, ssT. ’ 
and inviting the deputation to the honour of the sitting.^ 

In the midst of these vehement passions, laws still ^ 
more stringent and sanguinary were passed against the More snore 
priests and emigrants. So rapidly had the Revolution 
advanced, that they now excited very little attention, and 
were passed, as it were, by acclamation. First, it was 
decreed that every Frenchman taken with ams against 
Franco in his hands, should be punished with death; 
and soon after, that “ the French emigi-ants are for ever 
banished from the territory of France, and those who 
return shall be punished with death.” A tliii’d decree 
directed that all their property, movable and immovable, 
should be confiscated to the service of the state. These 
decrees wore rigidly executed : and though almost unnoticed , 
amidst the bloody deeds which at the same period stained xiir. 870 
the Revolution, ultimately produced the most lasting and 
irremediable efifects.® 

At length the prostration of the Assembly before the 
armed sections of Paris had become so excessive, that Propoied 
Buzot and Barbaroux, the most intrepid of the Girondists, 
brought forward two measures which, if they could have 
been carried, would have emancipated the legislature 
from this odious thraldom. Buzot proposed to establish a 
guard specially for the protection of the Convention, 
drawn from young men**chosen from the different depart- 
ments. Barharonx at the same time bror^ht forward 
four decrees, ably conceived, which, if carried into execu- 
tion, would have effectually checked the usurpations of 
the municipality. Py .iiu> the .capita l, was to cease 

bfi tfhft nf iBgiaifltoTO, tvhen it Jost jts . daiis. 
to by fmling to protect theiR .tomhumlt. 

By tbe seop^^ the^opps of tibq F^rd? 
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CHAP, toaralry wore to be charged, along with the armed sections, 
vrith the protection of the legislature. By the third, the 
1782. Oonvention was to constitute itself into a court of justice, 
for the trial of all conspirators against its authority. By 
the fourth, the Convention suspended the municipality of 
'Paris. This would have established an effectual counter- 
poise to the influence of the populace of Paris, and have 
Ijeen a decisive blow to the Jacobins and municipality of 
that city, Robespierre combated the proposal with aU 
his power. “ Paris is now tranquil,” said he. — " The 
blood of September 2 d is yet reeking,” replied Vergniaud. 
“ The authority of tho Convention is now universally 
respected “ You yourself daily call it in question in 
your seditious assemblies, your sanguinary journals.” 
" Such a decree would be a hbel on the people of Paris:” 
“ They groan, as wcU as ourselves, under tho assassins 
who oppress them.” " You wish to create a tyranny :” 
“ On the contrary, we strive to put an end to yours,” 
“ You would establish a preetorian band :” “ You rule by 
means of a horde of brigands,” “ You are treading in 
the steps of Sylla :” " You have the ambition of Crom- 
well.” These angry recriminations had no effect but to 
divert the Assembly from the importance of the real 
object at issue; and, fearful of present danger, they 
rejected the only means of avoi^g it in future by 
iHirt Pari thomsolves, unprotected, to the mob of the 

xix 4 S 4 , ■ capital. Thus the Girondist ministry experienced the 
twT, 31 ^' fatal consequences of the base betrayal of their sovereign 
ii.“i2, ia‘ on occasion of the disbanding of the constitutional guard, 
T^'ui.Wi. descending the gulf into which that step 

had precipitated him.^ 

The Jacobins skilfully availed themselves of these impo- 
Thejttibjiia tent manifestations of distrust, to give additional currency 
to the report, that the Girondists intended to transport 
^ the seat of government to the southern provinces. This 
ital ■ rumour rapidly gained ground with the populace, and 
augmented their dishke at the ministry, Thdr opponents 

^ ' 
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treated the accusation -with contempt ; a striking proof of chap. 
their ignorance of the trifling foundations on which 
popular favour or dislike is founded. On every occasion 
the democrats pressed for a decree in favoui* of the unity 
and indivisibility of the Republic; thereby insinuating 
the belief that a federal union was contemplated by their 
adversaries — a project of all others the most unpopidar in 
the central city of Paris, and the report of which was 
afterwards productive of the most ruinous consequences 
to the moderate party. In trath, the suspicions of the 
Jacobins on this point were not so destitute of foundation 
as their loader's in public maintained. Madame Roland 
conceived it was by a union of federal republics that the 
freedom of France could alone be secured; and this 
opinion had in secret now come to ho shared hy all the ^ Conmor 
leading men of her party, who felt daily the ruinous p' 
effects of the armed force of Paris, which their adversaries pwixS’l;, 
had at their disposal. In the Gourrier des JD^partements, i®; fell; 
which was conducted hy their party, the project of a 
federal union was openly advocated.^ 

All these prelhninary struggles were essays of strength gs. 
hy the two parties, prior to the grand question which was 
now destined to attract the eyes of Europe and the world. 

This was the Tbial of Lotus XVI. The Jacobins had 
several motives for urging tins measure. By placing the ^th« jb- 
Kin^s hfe in peril, they hoped to compel the Girondists 
openly to espouse his cause, and thereby ruin them with- 
out r^emption in tho eyes of the people ; by engaging the 
popular party in so decisive a step, they knew that they 
would best preclude any chance of return to a royalist 
government. They were desirous, moreover, of taking 
out of the hands of the Girondists, and the moderate part 
of the Convention, the formation of a republican govern- 
ment; and they were probably of opinion that the 
vengeance of the dead was less to bo feared than that of 
the Ihing, and that a dethroned king was a dangerous 
neighbour to an infant democracy. To prepare the nation 
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for tills great eveiit, and familiarise tliein ■with the tragedy 
in ■which it ■was intended to terminate, the most idgorous 
measures were taken by the Jacobins over all Prance. In 
their central dub at Paris the question was repeatedly 
canvassed, and the most inflammatory harangues were 
delivered, on the necessity of striking a decisive blow 
against the royalist faction. The popular societies in the 
departments were stimulated to present addresses to the 
Convention, openly demanding the condemnation of the 
King. The sections of Paris imitated their example. 
Petitions were daily hoard at the bar of the Assembly, 
praying for vengeance on the murderers of the 10th 
August, and for the death of the last tyrant. In the 
barbai-ous language of the age, the President had frequently 
promised satisfaction to the numerous petitioners who 
prayed, " De faire rouler la tfete dutyran;"* and in many 
proclamations the monarch they were about to try had 
been aheady condemned by the Convention.^ 

A discovery was at this juncture made in the Tuileries, 
which increased to a very high degree the populai’ discon- 
tent against the unfortunate prince. In a cavity in the 
wall, behind a concealed iron door, were found a great 
variety of secret papers, belonging to the court, placed 
there, as already mentioned, by order of Louis. Evidence 
was there discovered of the measures of Talon, the 
agreement with Mirabeau, the propositions of Bouille, 
and many other secret transactions. Roland had the 
misfortune, by giving publidty to this discovery, to hasten 
the death of the sovereign he was desirous of saving. 
The papers discovered threw a doubt on the consistency 
of many individuals on the popular side ; but they in no 
degree implicated Louis in any sinister or unworthy 
derign. They amounted merely to this, that the monarch, 
severely pressed by his enemies, and deserted by all the 
world, was desirous of strengthening his party, or received 
and entertained projects of deliverance from the most 

* To toll on the grovind iho head of fbe tyrant.. 
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zealous of liis adherents. But no trace was discovered of crur. 
any intention, on his part, to subvert the constitution he 
had swom to maintain, or do more than extricate him- ^ 
self from the tyranny to which, in the pretended days of Amu,**. 
freedom, he was really subjected by the democratic nttl. dJ‘ 
faction. And is the sovereign to be the only person, 
in a free country, who is to be denied the privilege of 
making those efforts in favour of his just rights, which aa-e 
so zealously asserted for the meanest of his subjects 

The charges broxight against Louis were very numerous. 

Among others, ho was accused of having written to the Preliminary 
Bishop of Clermont, on 16th April 1791, “that if he Sould Louis 
recovered his power he would restore the clergy and the 
constitution to their ancient state of having entertained 
designs of betraying his oatlis and overtiuning the Revo- 
lution ; of having con-esponded with the emigx'ont faction, 
whose avowed object was the restoration of the ancient 
order of things. Of all these grounds of complaint, it is 
sufficient to observe, that in so far as they were foimded 
in fact, they were perfectly justifiable in the circumstances 
in which he was placed j but that in greater pai’t they were 
base calumnies, equally contradicted by his virtues and 
his irresolution ; and that, if he had really been actuated 
by the principles imputed to him, he never would have 
been reduced to the necessity of vindicating himself before 
a popular assembly. The preliminary question which 
occupied the Convention was. Whether Louis could be 
legally brought to trial before them 1 Tho Committee of 
Twelve, to whom the point was refen’ed for investigation, 
reported in tho affirmative. Mailbd, charged with delivering 
its report, maintained — “ That the inviolability awarded 
to Louis by the constitution was as King, not as an 
indkidtial; that the nation had supplied the inviolability 
of the sovereign by the responsibility of his ministers ; and 
that, whore he had acted as an individuaJ, and not through 
them, his protection was at an. end i that bis dethrone- 
ment was not a punishment, but a change of government; 

VOL. II. ^ 
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oiiAP. that he was not amenable to the law against traitors and 

1- conspirators j finally, that the ari’aignment should be 

1792. hefore the Convention, and not any inferior court, 

1 Bert de becausc, as it embraced all those interests which were 
centred in the maintenance of justice, it was impossible 
3 !B *’823 supreme tribunal could violate justice, and 

Mig.i.230. therefore needless that it should be fettered by its 
forms.” ^ 

gg When this report was received in the Convention, a 
stormy dis- stoi'my discussion arose. The partisans of Louis, though 
^Ooaveu- obliged to profess themselves satisfied of his guilt, main- 
la Doe. taincd “ that the inviolability was general ; that the con- 

stitution had not only provided for secret hostilities on his 
part, but open warfai’e, and in either alternative, had pre- 
scribed no other pain than dethronement; that the nation 
had placed him on the throne on these conditions ; that 
the Convention was commissioned by the nation to change 
the government, but not to judge the sovereign ; that if 
the rules of justice forbade his prosecution, much more did 
the usages of war, which permitted no severity to the 
vanquished except on the field of battle ; that the 
Republic had no intcrost in his condemnation, but only in 
such measures as were called for by the public safety, wMch 
would be sufficiently secured by his detention or exile.” 
There were not wanting, however, some deputies who 
courageously supported a more humane opinion. "What,” 
said Rauzet, " was the true position given to the King 
by the constitution of 1791 1 He was placed in presence 
of the national representation as a rival to it. Was it 
not natural that he should seek to recover as much as pos- 
sible his lost authority 1 Did not you yourselves call him 
to enter upon that strife with the legislative body 1 In 
that conte^ he was overthrown, and he lies now alone and 
bound at the feet of twenty-five millions of men, and shall 
they have the baseness to murder the vanquished 1 Has 
not Louis repressed, beyond any other man, the eternal 
desire for power which is so steongly impressed on the 
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human heart ? Did he not, in. 1?89, roluntarily abandon ohap. 
a large part of his authority? Has he not abolished 
servitude in his domains, admitted philosophers into his i"92. 
councils, and even the empirics imposed upon him by the i nn , Paii, 
public voice ? Does not France owe to him the convoca- Jei; 
tion of the Statos-genoral, and the first establishment of 
its political rights?” The Girondists supported this|*i-^-'“- 
opinion ; the neutral party was inclined to adhere to the aes’ ’ 
report of the committee.^ 

But the Jacobins openly avowed a more manly 
doctrine, if such an epithet can be fitly applied to severity Speechofst 
towards a fallen enemy. “Citizens,” said St Just, 
undertake to prove that the opinions advanced on both 
sides are equally erroneous. The committee who have 
reported, you yourselves, our adversaries, seek for forms to 
authorise the trial of the late King — I, on the contrary, 
affirm that the King is to bo regarded more as an enemy 
whom wo have to combat, than as a criminal whom we are 
to judge ; the foi-ms to be observed are not those of pri- 
vate prosecutions, but of public conflicts. Hesitation, 
delay, in such a case, are the greatest acts of impiudonce. 

After postponing the formation of laws, no calamity could 
be so great as that of temporiamg with a dethroned 
monarch. The mere act of having reigned is a crime, a 
usurpation which nothing can absolve which a people are 
culpable for having suffered, and which invests every man 
with a personal right of vengeance. No one can reign 
innocently ; the very idea of such a thing is ridiculous. 

We must treat such a usuipation as kings themselves have 
treated all attempts to dethrone them. Was not the 
memory of Cromwell arraigned for having overturned the 
authority of Charles ? Yet, in truth, the one was not 
more a usurper than the other ; for when a people is 
sufficiently base to allow itself to be inled by a tyrant, 
power belongs of right to the first person who can seize 
it, and is not more Intimate when held by one than by 
the other. The time will come when the world will be 
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astoiiislied tliat, in tlie cigMeenth century, we should have 
been so much behind the days of Caesar *. that tyrant was 
slain in a crowded senate, without any other formality 
than three-and-twenty strokes of a poniaid, and no other 
warrant than the liberty of Rome. And now you hesitate 
to engage in the trial of a man, the assassin of the people, 
aiTested in the very commission of his crimes. The men 
who are charged with the judgment of Louis hare a 
republic to form : those who scruple at inflicting a just 
punishment on a king, will never succeed in establishing 
one. If the Roman people, after six hundred years of 
hatred of tyrants — ^if England, after the death of Crom- 
well — saw the race of sovereigns revive in its bosom, what 
have aU to fear among ourselves who see the axe tremble 
in tho hands of those who have only just begun to wield 
it, and tho people, in tho first days of their liberty, awed 
by the recollection of their former fetters 

Robespierre strongly supported these arguments. 
“Consider,” said he, “what audacity the enemies of liberty 
have already acquired. In August last they sought con- 
cealment; now they boldly show themselves, and demand 
impunity for a perjured ^rant. We have heai-d of his 
virtues and benefactions. While we have tho utmost 
difficulty in rescuing the best citizens &om a precipitate 
accusation, the cause of the despot alone is so sacred that 
it cannot be too fuUy or patiently discussed. If we are to 
believe his apologists, his trial wiU. last several months ; 
it will bo protracted till next spring, when the despots 
will execute a general attack for his rescue. What a 
career is thus opened to the conspirators ! what room 
afforded for intrigues of the aristocracy 1 The Assembly 
has been unconsciously led from the true question before 
it. There is in reality no criminal process j Louis is not 
an accused party ; you are not judges ; you are, and can 
be, only statesmen ; you have not a verdict to pronounce 
for or against any individual, but a measure of public im- 
portance to adopt, an act essential to national existence to 
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perfom. A dethroned king in a republic is fit for nothing chap, 
but one of two objects — either to trouble the pubHc tran- . 
quiUity and endanger the fireedom of the state, or to con- ^ 792 . 
firm the one and the other. The punishment of death is 
in general an eYiI, for this plain reason, that, by the un- 
changeable laws of nature, it can ojily be justified by 
absolute necessity with regard to individuals or to the social 
body ; and in ordinary cases it can never be necessary, 
because the government has ample means of preventing 
the guilty person fi’om injm-ing his fellow'-citizcns. But 
a detlnoned king in the midst of an ill-cemented republic 
' — a king whoso name alone is sufficient to rekindle the 
flames of civil war — can never bo an object of indifference 
to the public safety ; and that cruel exception from ordi- 
nary ndes is owing to nothing but the nature of his crimes. 

I pronounce with regret the fatal truth ; Louis must die, 
that Franco may live. Louis was once a king ; be 
is now dethroned : the momentoia question before you is 
decided by these simple considerations. Louis cannot ini»t.Pari. 
be tried ; his trial is over, his condemnation recorded, igj' 
or the formation of the republic is unjustifiable. I 
demand that the Convention shall declare the Klngpsl’ m ’ 
traitor towards France, cnminal towards human nature, 321, 323. 
and instantly condemn him in vh-tue of the right of 
insuiTection.”^ 

By these extreme propositions, which they did not ex- 
pect to caiTy, the Jacobins in a manner insured the con- M»jontVda- 
demnation of Louis. When such doctrines were once ^bStsed. 
abroad, the moderate party had no chance of success with 
the midtitude, but in adopting measures of inferior seve- 
rity. To have contended for an absolute exemption from 
punishment, would have appeared tantamount to aban- 
doning the whole principles of the llevolution. Every 
man felt that he could not do so without endangering his 
own safety, and exposing himself to the imminent hazard Mig. 
of shortly changing places with his dethroned sovereign.^ gjf' 
Actuated by these motives, the majority of the Convon- 
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OUAP. tion, composed of tlie Girondists and neutral party, 
L- decided tliat tlie Kin g should be put on his trial before 

17S2. it. 

The prison of the Temple, 'vrhich has been rendered 
Desi^^^ion immortal by tbe last imprisonment of Louis XVI, and 
T^pie, family, no longer exists. It \ras situated in the Rue 
du Temple, in the heart of Paris, and consisted of two 
towers enclosed within a high exterior waU, and placed 
adjoining each other. They wore called the little and the 
great towers. In the former, the whole royal family 
were first immured ; to the last the King alone was sub- 
sequently removed, when he was separated from his wife 
and childi’en. The little tower consisted of a small square, 
flanked with turrets, consisting of four stories. In the first 
were a small library, parlom*, and guard-room ; in the 
second was the bedroom of the King and Queen, in which 
the Dauphin slept. The Princess Elizabeth and Princess- 
Royal were lodged in an adjoining apartment, entering 
from the former. During the day, the royal family sat 
in a largo room in the third story, adjoining which was a 
little one in the turret, whore the King’s books were 
kept ; and in a room entering from it, C14ry and Hue, the 
faithful attendants of the fallen sovereign, slept. On the 
right of the towers, enclosed within high walls, was a small 
garden, in which the royal family were permitted to 
walk. It had no flowers or shrubs to give variety to the 
scene : a few plots of withered grass, and three stunted 
bushes of arbutus, rendered half leafless by the winds of 
autumn, constituted the only ornaments of the gloomy 
enclosure. Such was the last abode of those to whom the 
1 ci&y,447. splendour of Versailles once seemed scarcely a fitting 
habitation.^ 

Since his imprisonment in the Temple, the unfortunate 
Oonduct of monarch had been successively curtailed of his comforts, 
and the severity of his detention increased. At first the 
royal family were permitted to spend their rime together; 
and, disengaged from the cares of government, the^ expe- 
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I'ienccd the s'weetnoss of domestic affection and parental chap. 
tenderness. Attended by their faithful seiTants, Cldry 
and afterwards Hue, the King spent his time in teaching ^ 792 . 
the Dauphin the elements of education, the Queen in dis- 
charging with the princesses the most humble duties; or, 
like Mary in Lochleven castle, in large works of tapestry. 

The royal party breakfasted at nine in the apartment of 
the Queen ; at one, if the day was fair, they walked for 
an hour in the garden, strictly watched by the officers of 
the municipality, from whom they often experienced the 
most cruel insults. Their son evinced the moat engaging 
sweetness of disposition, as well as aptitude for study; 
bred up in the school of adversity, ho promised to gi-ace 
the throne by the virtues and energy of a humble station. 

The Princess-Royal, in the intervals of instruction, played 
with her brother, and softened, by every possible atten- 
tion, the severity of her parents’ captivity; while the 
Princess Elizabeth bore the horrors of her prison with 
the same celestial equanimity with which she had 
formerly withstood the seductions and corruptions of a 
dissipated court. The virtues and graces of the Queen 
won the heart and vanquished the fanaticism of one of 
the guards, placed over the royal family by the Conven- 
tion, named Toulan. He was a native of Toulouse, and 
inherited the warmth and ardour of a southern imagina- 
tion. To such a disposition the transition was easy — 
from the enthusiasm of liberty to that of love. Like 
George Douglas at Lochleven, he devoted himself in 
secret to the rescue of the royal captives, and engaged 
one of his colleagues, named Lepitre, in the attempt. 

The secret countersign given to Toulan by the Queen was moIU, w. 
the words, — “ He who fears to die, knows not how to love.” iff; 

But though several persons in Paris, and even in the 
national guard, were engaged in the attempt, the generous 
design failed, from the frequent change of guards, which Gir.w.sse. 
the Commissioners’ jealousy had ordered. 

The long evenings of winter were chiefly spent in 
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oiiAP. reading aloud. Racine and Comoillc, or iiistorical coiu- 

!_ positions, were the favourite study of tlie royal family.* 

1792 . ijinQ King perused, again and again, tke history of the 
Occu^ioM English Rebellion by Hume, and sought, by reflections on 
faiStyiS’fte Charles, to prepare his mind for the catas- 

Tempie. trophe wMch he was well aware awaited himself. His 
firmness seemed to increase with the approach of danger; 
the irresolution and timidity, by which he was formerly 
distinguished, totally disappoai'ed when his subjects’ fate 
was not bound up with his own. The Queen herself took 
an example from his resolution. After dinner, the King 
• and his family slept peaceably for a short time — a touching 
spectacle, standing as they did on the verge of eternity. 
At night the Queen undressed the Dauphin, and put him 
to bed with her own hands. He said his prayers to his 
mother ; he petitioned for his parents’ life, and for the 
Princess Lamballe, with whose death he was unacquainted, 
and for his instractress, the Marquise de Tourzol. After 
they had been some time in the Temple, the Queen taught 
her son another prayer, which she whispered in his eajr as 
she stooped down to kiss him when lying in his bed before 
retiring to rest. The prayer has been preserved by the 
Duchess d’Angoul^me, and was as follows : — “ All power- 
ful God, who hath created and redeemed me, I love you : 
preserve my father and mother, and oiu family. Defend 
us against our enemies. Give to my mother, my aunt, 
iLam Hist. ®ister, strength to endure their trials.”^ When the 
des oir. ir. Commissioners of the Commune were near, he took the 
precaution, of his own accord, to utter the last supplica- 
tions in an inaudible voice. The members of the muni- 
* ci«w,sa, ®ip 8 ^ty, who alternately visited the royal family during 
n’ ui iai captivity, at times displayed the most insolent bar- 
288. iw/ barity, at others a delicate forbearance.^ Louis conversed 
with his inspectors on every occasion, and in the most 
familiar nianner, on the subject of their different trades, 

• They afterwaids oooapiad the ■winter evenings of Napoleon at St Helena, 
—Lab Casss and O’Mxaba. 
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and frequently surprised them by the extent and accuracy oiiap. 
of his practical information. “ Are you not afi-aid,” said 
he to a mason, Mizareau, “ that these pillai’s ■wiU give 
way V ’ — " They stand firmer than the throne of kings," 
was the reply of the hard-heai’ted republican. 

By degrees, however, the precautions of the munici- 
pality became more vexatious. Their officers never for incr<Min(t 
an instant lost sight of the royal family j and when they the 
retired to rest, a bod was placed at the door of each room, riaM.”"”’" 
where the guards slept. They seemed to take a savage 
pleasure in all acts which might shock the royal captives, 
and remind them of their fallen condition.'*^ SantciTO, 


with his brutal staff, every day made them a visit ; and a 
permanent council of civic authorities was hold in the 
lower apartments of the prison. Writing materials were 
first taken away ; soon after, the knives, scissors, needles. 


and bodkins of the princesses were seized, after the most 
rigorous search ; a cruel deprivation, as it not only pre- 
vented them from relieving the tedious hours by needle- 
work, but rendered it impossible for them any longer to 
mend their garments. Rigorously excluded from all corn- 
mum’ cation with the city, it was with the utmost difficulty 
that they could receive any intelligence as to the events 
which were going on there. But the ingenuity of the 
faithful Cldry discovered a method, to a certain degree, of 
satisfying their desires in this particular, by means of a 
public crier, with whom he opened a communication, and 
who placed himself under the windows of the King, and, 
under pretence of selling the journals, recounted their 


leading articles w-ith as loud a voice as he could.^ Cldry * 
at the appointed horn’ placed himself at the window, and 'alii, m”* 


eagerly listened to the details, which in the evening, after 


♦ "Eochor (rfitait lo gcolior) chaataiti doTimt nous la Canungnolo ot d’autras 
honeuia ; saoheut quo ma mivi> oiaigiudt I’odeur do la pipe, il lui eu novdBail^ 
iiinoi qu’A mon piro, uno UouffSo quand ile passoient. II £talt toujonrs coaohS 
quand noits aUiona Bouper ; quelquefois mbmo il £tait dans son lit qvumd nona 
alUons dinor."— /otimai d^ Temple, pa/r Madame la Buohessg tfXmoxjLEna, 
43 , 44 . 
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cnAP. the King had retired to bed, ho told him in a yhisper, 
•without the city officers being aware of the communi- 
1792. cation. 

But before long, the magistrates of Paris envied the 
They^fie rojal captives the simple consolation which they derived 
from sharing their misfortunes together. By a resolution 
aaasopt. of the municipality, on 29 th September, it was deter- 
mined that the King and the Dauphin should be separated 
from the Queen and the princesses. This decree, as un- 
necessaiy as it was barbarous, rent the hearts of the whole 
family. With anxious eyes they gazed in the faces of the 
municipal officers, to gather the object of this separation 
from the King, which they feared was his death. Their 
grief was so poignant, that it even melted the hearts of 
the commissioners of the magistracy, who left the room 
that they might escape its influence. Cl^ry, the King’s 
valet, who accompanied Louis to the large tower, where 
he was to be confined, was not even allowed to see the 
Dauphin, or assist him in dressing ; and the King was 
not permitted for some time to behold his family at all. 
The allowance of food brought to Louis in his seclusion, 
was barely adequate to the sustenance of a human being. 
One morning, the piece of bread presented for his break- 
fast, and that of Cl^ry, was so palpably insufficient, that 
the latter refused to share it. The monarch insisted, and 
they eat together in silence and in tears their humble 
allotment. Shortly after, the sorrow of the royal family 
received some relief by their being permitted to dine 
together; their joy at meeting was so excessive, that even 
their stem jailers were moved to tears. The Queen, 
’•during their whole captivity, performed the duties of a 
common menial servant in the rooms ; this, at all times a 
source of regret to the King, was especially so on the 
anniveTBaiy of their marriage, and the bfrfch of their 
duldren or other joyous events. On one of these occar 
sions he recalled to her recollection the days of their 
happiness, and asked her pardon for having imphoated 
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kcr m tlie fate of oue -wlio kad so ckangcd tkem into chap. 
mourning. “ Ak ! Madam 1 “ said ke one evening, on 
seeing Marie-Antoinette engaged in one of tkese 
kumble pursuits, “vkat an employment for a Queen 
of France ! Could tkey see it at Vienna ! Wko could 
kave foreseen that, in uniting your lot to mine, youiLw.*. 
vould kave descended so lovrl”^ — “And do you esteem 
it as notking,” replied tke Queen witk inexpressible mou'y'ot 
dignity, “tlie glory of being tke v-ife of tke best 
tke most persecuted of men 1 Are not suck misfortunes sos, sis. * 
the noblest honours 

On the day on ■which it had been determined that Louis 
should appear at the bar of tke Convention, ke •was cn- Condu^of 
gaged teaching tke Dauphin his lesson, when tke commis- 
sioners entered, and informed tke King that tkey were 
ordered to take the young Prince to kis mother. He jj 
tenderly embraced lus son, and was profoundly afflicted 
at tke separation. At one tke Mayor of Paiis, Chambon, 
entered, and read the decree, by which it was ordained 
that Louis Capet should attend at tke bar of tke Conven- 
tion. “ Capet is not my name,” ke replied, “but that of 
one of my ancestors. I could kave wished, gentlemen, 
that you had left my son with me during tke last two 
hours ; but that deprivation is a part of the treatment 
which I have experienced ever since my confinement. I 
am ready to follow you, not because I recognise tke autho- 
rity of tke Convention, but because they have tke power 
to compel me.” When Madame Elizabeth was informed 
of the measures adopted in regard to the King, sko ex- 
pressed herself fully prepared for tke catastrophe which 
foUoATcd. “ The Queen and I,” sko said, “ are prepared 
for the worst : wo do not attempt to shut onr eyes to his 
approaching fate — ^he will die the victim of his love for the 
people, for whose happiness he has never ceased to labour ’ 

since Ws accession to the throne. How cruelly the country iLTi* iri. 
has been deceived 1 ^ The reli^on of the King, his firm 
reliance on Providence, can support him in that cruel 
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OTiAP. extremity. Cldry, you be loft alone ■witb. my brother; 

redouble your attentions to him ; we haye now none to 
1783. depend on but you." 

The crowd was immense as the King passed through 
The Kmg the Streets. Amidst a thousand revolutionary cries, some 
UM’S’of countenances indicated the most profound giief. His own 
appearance differed iu no respect from what it had been 
Deo. 1], 'vyben he passed, in the days of his prosperity, from one 
palace to another. Six hundred infantry, and a large 
body of cavahy, with thi*ee pieces of loaded cannon, pre- 
ceded and foUowod the carriage. The Convention, warned 
of the approach of the King, earnestly recommended 
tranquillity when he entered. “Representatives,” said 
Barbre, the president, “you ar'O about to exercise the right 
of national justice. You will answer to aU the citizens of 
France for yom’ conduct. Europe observes you : history 
will collect yoiu’ thoughts — your actions ; incorniptible 
posterity will judge you with inflexible severity. Lot 
your attitude suit the dignity of your situation. Give, by 
your organs, a great lesson to kings — an example useM 
to the emancipation of nations. Remember the teirible 
silence which attended his appearance fr:om Vai-ennes — 
silence prophetic of the judgment of kings by nations." 
Louis appeared. The president, Barbre, immediately said, 
with a faltering voice, — “Louis, the French nation accuses 
you : you are about to hear the charges that are to be 
Lidlsaf”'' preferred : Louis, be seated.” The King sat down with 
an intrepid air : no signs of emotion appeared on his 
Lm ^76 The dignity and mildness of his presence 

were such, that the Girondists were melted to tears ; and 
iM.ss9,83i; the fanaticism of St Just, Robespierre, and Marat, for a 
moment yielded to the feelings of humanity.^ 

The charges consisted of an enumeration of the whole 
ohaigBg _ crimes of the Revolution, fi^om its commencement in 1789, 
igAiturt; him. ^ ^ account. They were, according 

to the custom in French courts, read to him by the derk, 
and he was required to answer each charge separately. 
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His answers, by the admission eyon of his enemies, were ohap, 
brief and firm : he displayed a remarkable degi’ce of 
presence of mind ; and, in most cases, was victorious over 
bis adversaries, or touched them by the simplicity of his 
replies. The affair of Nancy, the journey to Varennes, 
the suppression of the revolt in the Champ de Mars, were 
justified by the decrees of the Assembly ; the catastrophe 
of the 10th August, by the power of solf-defenco confeiTed 
on him by the laws. To every question of the president 
ho replied with clearness and precision ; denying some of 
the allogcd crimes, showing that others were the work of 
his ministers, justifying all by the powers conferred on 
him by the Constitution. When charged with shedding 
the blood of the people on the 10 th August, he, for the 
first and last time, exclaimed with a loud voice — ■" No, 
sir, it was not I that did it.” He was careful, in his 
answers, never to implicate any members of the Consti- 
tuent and Legislative Assemblies : many who then sat as 


his judges trembled lest he should betray them. The 
Jacobins behold, with dismay, the profound impression 
made on the Convention by the simple statement of 
truth, by the film but temperate demeanour of the 
sovereign. The most violent of the party proposed that 
he should be hung that very night ; a laugh as of demons 
followed the proposal from the benches of the Mountain. 
But the majority, composed of the Girondists and the 
neutrals, decided that he should be formally tried, and 
defended by counsel.^ 

When Louis returned to the Temple, the cruel resolu- 
tion of the Commune was communicated to him, that ho 
was no longer to bo permitted to see his family. “ My 
son, at least 1” he exclaimed with tho most heart-rending 
accent — “ am I never again to see my son 1 What needless 
cruelty to deprive mo of that sweet infant 1”* At half-past 
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eight, the hour when the Dauphin usually vent to bed, 
he earnestly entreated that he might sec him for a moment 
to give him his blessing ; hut even this favour vas refused 
by the relentless municipality. For some time after, he 
vas in the deepest distress ; but he soon recovered his 
composure — ^I'cad for tvo hours a vork on religion — and 
never again lost his serenity of mind. The Convention, 
less barbarous than the magistrates, the day after, at the 
petition of the King, decreed that he might enjoy the 
society of his children, provided they did not return to 
the Queen during his trial. “ You need not give yourself 
the trouble to pass such a decree," said the Jacobins, “ for 
unless the municipality choose, they will not cairy it into 
execution." The King, thinking the children more neces- 
sary to the Queehs comfort than his own, declined to take 
them from her, and submitted to the painful separation 
with a resignation which nothing could overcome.^ 

On the following day the deputies of the Convention 
announced to him, that he was to be permitted to choose 
his counsel He selected M. Tronchet and M. Target.* 
The first accepted, and faithfully discharged his duty; the 
latter had the baseness to decline.+ The venerable Male- 
sherbes, whose official career had been distinguished by so 
many sage and useful reforms, now came forward, and 
volunteered his services on behalf of his sovereign. In a 


Koik^ A, nveno crodelem abnimpere 'vitsm; 

Dum curiD ambigus, dum apes inceita futuri, 

Dam ie, cote puer ! mss som ot soU roluptas, 

Complsm toneo; gravrior ns nnneins aures 
VuUisret.”' — jSiieid, Tiii. 676. 

* On tbs satos day, tbs munielpaBty passed a dostee dbrsctingi "Quo Iss 
OManUeta ds L<mi« XVl ssniont seiajRdenssmsnt fooiUtB jusqa’anx endvoits 
lent plea seerstB, st qu'spris s'ttxs d^sbabillfe Us se revAtindsnt de nouveanx 
SQrus la aurraSlmuie dss commisHlrei^ qa’ils ne pounaisat tenTCyar ds 
U kiUT qa’aprte Is jagsmsat da BoL"— B batbamp pb MoiwtUiB, x. 276, 277. 

f Napoli know bow te admiie bsroism, sven wbsp exerted in another 
esoMi Otis of bis diet oda ms to promote Tnmchet, then an old man, to the 
fanportaivt duty of aiding In the formation of the legal code, vhleh has given 
each durable lustre to tttsiaame of its Bothor; and he em» soon after apptdnted 
to the heed of the Bopeema Cknut of Ount^-^BovnsaORiB, Ir. 68, and v. 
122 . 
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letter addressed to the president of the ConTention, he chap. 
said — “I have been twice honoured with a place in the 
councils of my master, when it was the object of ambition 
to all the world ; I owe him the same service, when it im- 
poses a duty which many consider dangerous,” This 
generous offer di’ew tears from the eyes of many in the 
Convention : the Jacobins were silent : even reckless 
ambition, for a moment, felt the ascendant of heroic virtue. 

Louis was deeply affected at this proof of devotion on the 
part of his aged friend. When he entered the Temple, 
ho daaped him in his arms, and exclaimed, with teai’s in 
his eyes — " Ah ! it is you, my friend ! You see to what 
I am reduced by the exces.s of my affection for my people, 
and the self-denial which led me to remove the troops in- 
tended to protect the tlirone from the enterprises of the 
factious. You fear not to endanger yoiur own life to save 
mine ; hut it is in vain. They will bring me to the scaffold, 

I am well awai-e ; but that is of no moment. Let us 
enter upon the deWce as if I wore sure to bo successful : 

I win gam it in reality through your exertions, smee my 238, 237 . 
memory will descend unspotted to posterity.”^ 

Malesherbes and Tronchet afterwards called in tbe ^ 
assistance of M. de Sbze, a celebrated pleader, who at first DeSfaa » 
had espoused the popular side, hut had withdrawn from Sshis"’ 
politicid life since the sombre days of the Revolution 
commenced. Ho entered with great earnestness, and his 
wonted ability, upon his arduous duties. " I have often 
wished,” said tho King to Malesherbes, “ that I had the 
means of recompensing the zeal of your coUeagues : I 
have thought of leaving them a legacy ; but would it be 
reflected by the Convention 1 Would it not endanger 

• Hdw IdenUoal iK lieroic virtuo in all ngea ; how well have the poets pre- 
figived ite moat noble efiorta t— 

" £t aenl du parti ipi’alBigera lo aort. 

Bgale h touB tea deux juaqaea h la victoiro, 

Je pmdral part aux manx aana ea prendre la {^oire | 

Btjft garde au ndliea de tent d'&prea rigneura, 

Mm l^ea anx vninetut et zoa haiae avix vainquenTa.” 

CoMnm.i. 1 , ittMmm, Aot L acene 1. 
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CHAP, them 1” — " Sire,” replied Malesherbes, " the legacy is 
already bequeathed : in choosing them for your defenders, 
1792. your Majesty has immortalised their names.” His counsel 
vore in continual astonishment at his serenity of mind, 
“Believe me,” said he, “religion has more consolation 
than philosophy.” When the eloquent peroration of 
de Sbze -vras read to the King the evening before it was to 
be delivered to the Assembly, ho requested that it might 
bo struck out, “ I have to request of you,” said ho, “ to 
make a sacrifice, which I know will be painful ; strike 
out of your pleading the too touching peroration. It is 
enough for me to appear before such judges, and demon- 
strate my complete innocence ; but I will not condescend 
to move their feelings,” The same day he composed his 
immortal testament ; the most perfect commentary on 
the principles of Christianity that ever has como fi'om the 
hand of a king.* “ I recommend to my son,” said he, in 
that touching memorial, “ if he ever has the misfortime to 
become King, to feel that his whole existence should be 
devoted to the good of his people ; to bury in oblivion 
all hatred and resentment, especially for my misfortunes ; 
to recollect that he cannot promote the happiness of his 
subjects but in reigning according to the laws ; but, at 
the same time, that a King cannot carry into execution 
his good intentions without the requisite authority ; that, 
otherwise, being continually thwarted in his operations, 
he rather injm'es than benefits. I pardon all those who 
c^*’i 48 . injured me in my misfortunes ; and 1 pray my son 
to recollect only their sufferings. I declare before God, 
and on the eve of appealing at his tribunal, that I am 
totally innocent of the crimes laid to my charge.”^ 

^ On the 26th December the King was conducted to the 
Th« mag i» Convention. He was taken in the carriage of the mayor, 
with the same military force as before. He evinced, in 
passing through the dty, as great coolness as on the 
former occamon ; spoke of Seneca, Livy, and the pubUc 

* B«e Appendix JL ebap. rta. 
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hospitals; and addressed himself in a delicate vein of chap. 

pleasantry to one of the municipality, Tyho sat in the 1_ 

carriage -with his hat on. Wlien -vraiting in the ante- 
chamber, Malesherbea, in conversing with the King, made 
use of the words, “Sire, your Majesty." Treilliard, a 
furious Jacobin, intoiTupted him, exclaiming — “ What 
has rendered you so bold as to pronounce these words, 
which tho Convention has proscribed 1” “Contempt of 
life,” replied tho intrepid old man. When they were 
admitted into the Assembly, Louis seated himself between 
his counsel, surveyed with a benignant eye the crowded 
benches of his adversaries, and was even observed some- 
times to smile as he conversed with Maleshcrbes. In tho 
speech which followed, do Sfeze ably argued the invio- 
lability of tho sovereign, and proved that, if it was 
destroyed, the weaher party in the Convention had no 
security against tho stronger; a prophetic tnith, which 
tho Girondists soon experienced at the hands of their 
implacable enemies. He examined the whole life of the soi.' iac.’ 
King, and showed that, in every instance, he had been lu m. ux 
actuated by the sincerest love of his people.^ 

“On the 10th August,” he observed, “was the mon- 
arch under the necessity of submitting to an armed Spiendia 
multitude? Was he constrained by law to yield to 
force? Was not the power which he held in the con- 
stitution a deposit, for the preservation of which he was 
answerable to the nation ? If you yourselves were sur- 
rounded by a furious and misguided rabble, which threa- 
tened, without respect for your .sacred character, to tear 
you from this sanctuary, what could you do other than 
what he has done ? The magistrates themselves autho- 
rised all that he did, by having signed the order to repel 
force by force. NotwitLstanding their sanction, tho King 
was unwilling to make uso of this authority, and retired 
into the bosom of the Assembly, to avoid the shedding of 
Wood, The combat which followed waa undertaken 
neither for him nor by his orders ; he interfered only to 

Toil. II. • n 
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CHAP, put a stop to it, as is proved by the fact, that it was iu 
consequence of an order signed by him that the Swiss 
1793. abandoned the defence of the chateau, and smTendcred 
their lives. There is a crying injustice, therefore, in 
reproaching him with the blood shed on the 10 th August ; 
in truth, his conduct in that particular is above reproach.” 
Ilis conclusion was in these words : — “ Louis mounted 
the tlu’one at the age of twenty ; and even then he set 
the example of an hToproaehablc life ; he was governed 
by no weak or coiruptcd passion ; he was economical, 
just, and severe. Ho proved himself, from the beginning, 
the friend of his countiy. The people deshed the re- 
moval of a destructive tax ; he removed it : they wished the 
abolition of servitude ; he abolished it in his domains : 
they prayed for a reform in the criminal law j he reformed 
it ; they demanded that thousands of Frenchmen, whom 
the rigom.’ of our usages had excluded from political rights, 
should enjoy them ; he conceded them : they longed for 
j Hist Pul. He even anticipated their wishes ; 

and yet it is the same people who now demand his 
puniriiment. I add no more; I pause before the tri- 
359. ' ’ bunal of history : remember that it will judge your deci- 
sion, and that its decision will be the voice of ages.”^ 

^ When the defence was concluded, the King rose and 
TheKi^’s spoke as follows : — "You have heard my defence ; I will 
not recapitulate it : when addressing you, probably for 
the last time, I declare that my conscience has nothing 
to reproach itself with, and that my defenders have said 
nothing but the truth. I hare no fears for the public 
examination of my conduct ; but my heart bleeds at the 
accusation brought against me, of haring been the cause 
of the misfortunes of my people, and, most of all, of hav- 
ing shed their Wood on the 10 th of August. The multi- 
»aw.PtoL pwo& I have given, in every period of my reign, of 
my love for my people, and the manner in which I have 
ccmducted myself towaids them, might, I had hoped, have 
saved me from so cruel an imputation ”3 Having said 
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these 'STords, he ■withdiw with Ha defenders. lie ein- chap. 
braced de S^zo, and exclaimed, in a transport of gi'atitiide . 
— •“ This is true eloquence : I am now at ease : I shall 
have an honoured memory : the French will regi-ct my 
death.” 

A stormy discussion immediately arose in the Assembly. 
Lanjuinais had the boldness to demand a revocation of DeiJean 
the decree by which the King had been brought to the 
bar of the Convention. “ If you insist on being judges,” 
ho concluded, “ cease to be accusers. My blood boils at 
the thought of seeing in the judgment-scat men who 
openly conspired against the throne on the iOth of 
August, and who have in such ferocious terms anticipated 
the judgment without hearing the defence.” The most 
violent agitation followed these words. “Ho accuses,” 
exclaimed the Jacobins, “the 10th August in the midst of 
the Convention, wHch owes its existence to that revolt ! 
lie wishes to save the tyrant ; to-monnw be will delivei’ 
us up to hia vengeance. To the Abbaye with the per- 
jured deputy ! Let the friends of the tyrant perish with 
him.” The Girondists felt the force of this reply. They 
did not venture to call in question an event which had 
established the Republic, and could not be arraigned 
without consigning their power to the dust, themselves to 
the scaffold. Duhesme exclaimed, from the benches of the 
Mountain — “ I demand that he be instantly judged : all 
the forms have been gone through ; it will be time enough 
to print his defence after his execution.” A vehement 
debate, interrupted constantly with cries of fiiry, took place, 
which was at length appeased by a proposal of Couthon 
to discuss the proposition made of an appeal to the people, xh. uilaw. 
This discussion took place, and lasted twenty days.^ 

St Just was the most powerful declaimer against the ^ 
aoverdgn. “ Posterity,” he said, “ will Mess your work : st jim’< 
every generous heart throughout the world will respect 
your eowcage. What people has ever made such sacaifices 
for liberty I What people has been so often betrayed 1 
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OHAP. Tvhat so slow in Tongeance 1 Is it before tbe prince that 

1_ we must justify our proceedings, and is that prince to be 

1792. inviolable I The system of the King was apparent gentle- 
• ness and goodness : every where he identified himself with 
his country, and sought to fix on himself the affections 
which should be centred on her. He sapped the laws by 
the jnfinement of his condnet — by the interest which un- 
fortunate virtue inspires. Louis was truly a tyrant, and 
a perfidious and deceitful one. He convoked tlie States- 
gcncral ; but it was only to humble the noblesse, and 
roign absolute through their divisions. On the 14th 
July, and the 5th October, he had secretly provided the 
means of resistance ; but when the national energy had 
shattered them in pieces, he made a virtue of necessity, 
and testified a hypocritical joy for the victory of the 
people. Since that time, being no longer able to employ 
force, he has never ceased to strive to corrupt the fxiencla 
of the people ; he employed the most perfidious dissimu- 
lation before the 10 th August, and now assumes a feigned 
gentleness to disarm your resentment. He then filled 
the palace with soldiers and assassins, and came to the 
Assembly with peace and conciliation on his lips. It is 
in vain to talk of an appeal to the people : it would be 
an appeal only to anarchy. The Revolution does not in 
reality commence till the tyrant is no more. The French 
long loved the King who was preparing their slavery ; he 

foremost in their affec- 
tions. The people wUl no more revolt if the King is 
Mi, sse, just, than the sea will rise if it is not agitated by the 
winds.”^ 

^ Robespierre said — There are sacred forms, unknown 
to the bar; there are indestructible principles, superior 
pi«w«. to the common maxims, concentrated by habit, or con- 
firmed by prejudice. The true condemnation of a sove- 
reign is to be found in the spontaneous insurrection of a 
, people drivott to desperation by his oppression j it is the 
most sure and the most equitable of all judgment* Louis 
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■vras condemned long before the decree vliich called Lini chap. 
to your bar. The last and greatest proof ■srbich freemen 
can give of their love to their country, is to sacrifice to it 
the first movements of returning sensibility. The human- 

ity -which trembles in presence of the accused, the c lemency 
•which compounds with tyranny, is the worst kind of op- 
pression. What motive can there be for delay? The 
defence of the accused has terminated — ^why should -we 
not give judgment ? Do you doubt of his guilt ? If so, 
you doubt of the sacred right of insurrection : you throw 
an imputation on the whole Eevolution : you transfer 
the accusation of the King into an indictment against the 
whole French nation. It is a mere prete.xt to talk of an 
appeal to the people, llave the people heard the evi- 
dence? Are they qualified to give judgment? The 
people have energy, they have courage ; but they are 
often the dupe of scoundrels : they strike down tyrants ; 
but they often yield to hypocrites. _Ihe majority of the 
nation ! — W''hy, virtue has ever been in a minority on the 
earth. But for that would it have been peopled by tyrants 
"and slaves ? Hampden and Sidney were in the minority, 
for they expired on the scaffold : Cato was in the mino- 
rity, for he tore out his entrails : Socrates was in the 
minority, for he swallowed poison. The motion to sub- 
mit the question to an appeal to the people, is nothing 
but an effort to arrest the cause of justice, and instead of io5.‘ Moni- 
the solemn judgment of the national representatives, 
induce the distractions and horrors of a civil war.”^ 

Vergniaud replied in a strain of impassioned eloquence. 

A profound silence prevailed when he arose ; the members Vetga?OTd’» 
listened with hrcalldess anxiety to the first orator of 
France, pleading the cause of its first subject. " We are 
accused of provoking a civil war ; the accusation is false. 

But -what do they desire, who incessantly preach up as* 
saiafination against the partisans of tyranny, and apply 
that name to all those who thwart their ambitious pro- 
jects ; who invoke poniards against the representaUves of 
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CHAP. th.e people ; \rlio are nerer satisfied, unless the minority 
of the legislatiu’e rules the majority, and enforces its 
1792 . arguments hy the aid of insurrections 1 They are the 
real promoters of civil u'ar, who thunder forth these 
principles in aU the public places, and pervert the people, 
hy stigmatising justice with the name of pusillanimity, 
humanity with that of conspiracy. Who has not heard 
in the streets the exclamations of the rabble, who ascribe 
every calamity to the influence of the sovereign? If 
bread is dear, the cause is in the Temple ; if money is 
scarce, if the armies are ill-paid, the cause is in the 
Temple ; if we are daily obliged to witness misery in the 
streets, the cause is in the Temple. Who will assure 
mo, that those men who are so ready in exciting such 
complaints, will not hereafter direct them against the 
Convention ? and those who assert that the tyranny of 
the legislature had succeeded to that of the throne, and 
that a new 10 th of August is necessary to extinguish it ; 
that a defender is required for the Republic, and that 
one chief alone can save it — ^who wifi, assure me that these 
same men will not exclaim, after the death of Louis, with 
stiH greater violence than before. If bread is dear, the 
cause is in the Convention ; if money is scarce, if our 
armies are Hi-provisioned, the cause is in the Convention ; 
if the machine of government is overcharged, the cause is 
in the Convention; if the calamities of war have been 


increased by the accession of England and Spain to the 
league of our enemies, the cause is in the Convention, 


which provoked their hostility by the condemnation of 
»H‘ii Pmi assure me, that among the assassins 

‘ of September 2d, there will not be found what you now 
oall a d^ender, but who, in reality, will prove a dictator, 
tL*. yet redking with the blood of his victims ; and if so, to 
& 9 ^ 7 a unheard-of calamities wai Paris be subjected ? Who 

wiU inhabit a city tenanted only by desolation and death? 
im ' And when the induatriouB citizens shall be reduced to beg- 


gary, who will then relievo their wants who will succour 
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tlioirfamisliingclulcli’cu? I foresee the tlirilKiig reply \rhicli chap. 
will meet them : — ‘ Go to the quarries, and snatch from 
the earth the bleeding remains of the victims we have 
murdered. You have asked for blood in the days of 
your power : hero are blood and corpses ; we have no 
other food now to offer you.’ You shudder at the 
thought : oh ! then unite your efforts with mine to avert 
so deidorablo a catastrophe.” 

At the conclusion of the debate, the Assembly unani- 
mously pronounced that Louis was guilty.^’' The appeal Louis ii 
to the people was rejected by a majority of 423 to 281. 

tho secret 

“ SVJfio a I'acouw j oguim lo hb; ma ognuno 
Per HO tromaati, t.u:undo l‘affenuQ.”t majority of 

tlic Assem- 

The question remained, what punishment should bo 
inflicted on the accused 1 The vote histed forty hours. 

During its continuance, Paris was in the last degree of 
agitation ; the club of the Jacobins re-echoed with cries 
for his death ; the avenues of the Convention were choked 
with a furious multitude, menacing alike his supporters 
and the neutral party. Deputations innumerable from 
the sections, from the national guard, from the munici- 
pality, from the citizens, succeeded each other at the bar 
of the Assembly. The sittings of the Jacobin Club were 
permanent; night and day menacing speeches were 
poured forth in that awful den of guilt. Every effort that 
vehemence, faction, revenge, and terror combined could 
make, was incessantly put in practice to secure his con- 
demnation. As the termination of the vote drew near, 
the tumult inerca-sed ; a dense crowd in every direction 
siUTOunded the hull of the Convention’; the most breath- 

* Eight mestboTs woro Bbtioiit Irou bad health; thirty-serMt declared Louie 
Kwlfy, hut voted only for precautionary luouiures; 683 declared, him giulty. 

»ot> on* Prenehttwn deemtal it mfe to assert the trutti, that the iUoatrious 
adOqWMi wu entirely innocent.— ^ee Thibbs, iU. 377. 

f'l^eacouwtUniisfalse: (dlknovrit; butall, 

Trembling for thomselvee, by sHence affirm it." 

Mmia, jPiUifO. 
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CHAP, less anxiety pervaded the Assembly ; and at length the 
President, Verguiand, announced the result in those 
1793. -vvords : — “ Citizens, I announce the result of the vote : 
■when justice has spoken, humanity should resume its 
place : there are V21 votes ; a majority of twenty-six have 
voted for death. In the name of the Convention, I 
declare that the punishment of Louis Capet is Death,”* 
He Avas the first of the Girondists "who was called 
on to vote : and it was well known they would 
all follow his example. Indescribable, in consequence, 
slioj 311.?.'"' wa.s the sensation in the Assembly and capital when 
m HEtf’ho A'oted for death. Every one felt that the base- 
foe ‘ 207 . 1 '^‘iss of this party had brought their sovereign to the 
scaifold. “Now, boast of your orators,” whispered 
i^Hist Danton to Brissot, when the vote was given ; “ sublime 
69. ‘ words, dastardly deeds. What can you make of such 

men? speak no more of them ; their party is gone.”^ 
gj But for the defection of the Girondists the King’s life 
TOe drfM- would have been saved. Forty-six of their party, besides 
Ginmdista Veiguiaud, votcd Conditionally or unconditionally for his 
SSerftUfc death. They were anxious to save the King ; but the 
democratic huy of the times rendered no mode of doing 
so practicable in their opinion but by the appeal to the 
people. Vergniaud spent the whole night after the fatal 
result in tears. Almost aH of them subsequently 
perished on the scaffold they had prepared for their 
sovereign. \ The Duke of Orleans, when called on to give 
his vote, widked -with a faltering step, and a face paler 
than death itself, to the appointed place, and there read 
*Btet.d* words : — "Exclusively governed by my duty, and 
rSS'Hui*' coTrvinced that all those who have resisted the sove- 
reiguty of the people deserve death — ^my vote is for 
' death.”* \ Important as the accession of the first prince 
of^e blood was to the bloodthirsty faction, his conduct 

* It is sow gfexnt&f adoiittcd tlmt tHs ststemost of the nsmber wm 
isoomet: and lhat the teal su^fotit^ which condeomed lionJs to death was 
au]jr;fixi. 
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iu this instance •«'as too obviously selfish and atrocious chap. 
not to excite a general feeling of indignation ; the agita- 
tion of the Assembly became extreme : it seemed as if 
by this single vote the fate of the monarch was irrevo- 
cably sealed. 

When the counsel of the unfortunate monarch -were ^ 
called in to hear the sentence, their tears for some time Sentence at 
choked their utterance. Malcsherbes strove in vain to nonneed?™ 
speak ; dc Sfeze at length read a protest, in vhich the 
King solemnly declared his innocence; and Tronchefc 
earnestly entreated the revocation of a decree passed by 
so slender a majority. “ Th^laivs,” it was said, " arc 
passed by a simple majority." — " Yes," it was replied, 

‘^but the laws may be repealed : but who shall recall 
human life 1" As a last resoiucc, the Grirondists pro- 
posed a delay for a limited time ; but here, too, their 
fatal divisions gave the victory to their enemies, and 
sentence of death was pronounced by a majority of 510 
to 269. This decisive step produced the utmost emotion 
in Paris. AU the members of the Drcit, all the 
avowed or secret royalists, were in consternation ; the 
Jacobins could hardly believe that so great a victory had 
been gained, as the condemnation of a king in the midst 
of a people over whom, a few years before, he was an 
absolute monarch. They redoubled their activity— put 
all their forces on foot— ^kept up an incessant agitation — 
lEundered and day at their infernal hs^, and at > Jonm. d« 
the Cordeliers — and earnestly besought all their adhe- jmfiSt’so. 
rents to ho vigilant for the next two days, and secure the 
fruits of so great a triumph. This audacity had the 
usual efiect which force energetically applied produces on 
the masses of men ; it paralysed and put to silence the soo. 
gjreater number, and excited the most profound indignar 
tion in a few jreaolute minds. 

Itouis was fuUy prepared for his fate. During 4|ihe 
calling of the vote, ho asked M. de Maleshmrbes, “ Have 
yon not met, neer the Temple, the White Lady ?” — 
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oHAP. “ Wliat do you mean 1" replied he. — “ Do you not know ” 
resumed the King witli a smile, “ that when a prince of 
1733, our house is about to die, a female, dressed in white, is 
Dign?Qed seou Wandering round the palace \ My friends," added 
^Mtof jjQ ^.efenders, “ I am about to depart before you to 
the land of the just ; we shall there be reunited ; and 
even this world will bless your Tirtues.” His only appre- 
hension was for his family — “ I hare no hope, and wish 
for none : I should bo distressed if there was a dis- 
turbance on my account ; it would cause new Tictims to 
perish, I shudder to tliink in what a situation I leare 
my children : it is by prayer alone that I can prepare 
ray mind for my last interview with them. And my 
faithful servants who have not abandoned me, and have 
no means of subsistence but what I gave them! And 
the poor people, they wiU be delivered over to anarchy : 
crimes will succeed crimes : long dissensions will tear 
unhappy France I 0 my God ! was this the result to 
which I looked for all my sacrifices 1 Was it for this 
that I strove on every occasion for the happiness of the 
French?” These were the only desponding expressions 
which escaped him during this period of his captivity. 
When M. de Malesherhes came to the prison to announce 
the result of the vote, he found Louis alone, with his 
forehead resting on his hands, and absorbed in a deep 
reverie. Without inquiring concerning his fate, or even 
looking at his friend, he said — " For two hours I have 
been revolving in my memory, whether, during my whole 
reign, I have voluntarily given any cause of complaint to 
my subjects ; with perfect sincerity I can declare, when 
about to appear before the throne of God, that I deserve 
1 Bwt. a* reproach at their hands, and that I have never formed 
407 ?* 01 ^ a wish but for thdr bappiuesa” The old man encouraged 
m ^ senteuce might bo revoked : he shook las 

m i. sio. head, and only entreated his friend not to leave him in 
»I£*’®*** his last moments.^ But he was denied this consolation 
by the cruelty of the morndpaliby ; Malesherbe^ repeat- 
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cclly applied at tlic gate, but nerer again obtained admit- chap. 
tance. The King then desired Cl^rj to bring him the ' 
Toliunc of Hume's history -whicb contained the narrative ^733. 
of the death of Charles I, ; he read it sedulously for the 
few days which intervened before his czeeution. Dmnng 
the five preceding months, he had perused two hundred 
and fifty volumes. 

At length on the 20th January, Santorre appeared, 
with a deputation from the municipality, and read the amteni. 
sentence of death. The King received it with unshaken Kntenrf, 
firmness, and demanded a respite of three days to pro- 
pare for heaven ; to bo allowed an interview with his 
family, and to obtain the consolation of a confessor. 

The two last demands alone were conceded by the Con- 
vention, and the’ ezccution was lized for the following 
morning at ten o'clock. lie then resumed his tranquil 
air, and dined as usual. The officers who guarded him 
had removed tho knives. " Did they suppose mo,” said 
he, “base enough to kill myself? I am innocent, and can 
die without apprehension.” The last interview with his 
family presented tho most heart-rending scene. “At 
half-past eight,” says CMiy, “the door of his apartment 
opened, and the Queen appeared, leading by the hand 
the Princess-Royal and the Princess Elizabeth ; they all 
ru^ed into the arms of the King. A profound silence 
ensued for some minutes, broken only by the sobs of the 
afflicted family. The King sat down, the Queen on his 
left, the Princess-Royal on his right, Madame Elizabeth 
in front, and tho young Dauphin between his knees. 

This terrible scene lasted nearly two hours ; the tears 
and lamentations of the royal family, frequently inter- 
rupting the words of the King, sufficiently evinced that 
he had himself communicated the intelligence of his con- 
demnation. At length, at a quarter-past ten, Louis rose ; 
the royal parents gave each of them their blessing to the 
Daupl^ while the Princess still held the King embraced 
round tW waist. As he approached the door, they 
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CHAP, uttered the most piercing shrieks. ‘ I assure you I will 
.. see you again in the morning/ said he, ‘ at eight o'clock.’ 

1798. < jjot at seven V exdaimed they all at once. ‘ Well, 

seven/ answered the King. ‘Adieu, adieu!’ he 
v&sD<ir- P’fonounced these words with so mournful an accent, 
ni^Mo- that the lamentations redoubled, and the Princess-Royal 
Louis xvi. fainted at his feet. At length, wishing to put an end to 
X :M6,m so trying a scene, the King embraced them all in the 
tendorest manner, and tore himself from their arms.”^ 

The remainder of the evening was spent with the con- 
Huiost fessor, the Abhd Edgeworth, who, with heroic devotion, 
commuBion. jjiycjiargod tho pcrilous duty of attending the last 
moments of his soveiuign. He was brought to the 
Temple in the carriage of M. Garat, who, in that privacy, 
disclosed to the minister of religion his ’secret admiration 
for the iUustrioas accused — “ Great God 1” said he, “with 
what a mission am I charged ! l^hat a man is the King 1 
what resignation I what courage I No ; unassisted nature 
could not give such strength ; there is something super- 
human in it.” Nothing further was said till they arrived 
at the gate of tho Temple ; their hearts were too full for 
utterance. The King shed tears when the confessor 
entered. “ Pardon,” said he, “ a moment of weakness ; 
I have lived so long surrounded by my enemies, that 
habit has hardened my heart. I thought I could never 
weep again j but the sight of a faithful friend revives the 
sensibility, which I thought had been for ever extin- 
guished. Ah ! why should I love so, and be so 
beloved 1 What a heart-rending interview I have had ; 
but let us forget all but the great object of salvation : on 
that let us concentrate all our thoughts 1” C14ry then 
brought in supper ; the King hesitated a moment, but on 
reflection sat down for five minutes, and eat with com- 
posare. At twelve he went to bed, and slept peaceably 
till five. He then gave his last instructions to Cl^ry, and 
put into his hands the only property which he had still 
at his di^osal, a rin^ a seal, and a look of hair. “ Give 
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this ring to the Queen/’ said ho, "and tell her -with, what chap, 

regi*et I leave her ; give her also the locket containing 
the hair of my children ; give this seal to the Dauphin ; 1793 , 

and tell them all what I suffer at dying without receiving 
their last embraces ; but I wish to spare them the pain 
of so cruel a separation.” He asked for scissora to cut 
off his hair with his own hands, to avoid that humiliating 
operation being performed by the hands of the execu- 
tioners j but the officers refused his request. IIo then 
received the sacrament from his confessor, at a little altar 
prepared by Cldry, in his chamber, and heard the last 
Borvico for the dying at the time when the rolling of the 
drums, and the agitation in the streets, announced the w, i 7 , 218. 
preparations for his execution.^ 

At nine o’clock, Santen'c presented himself in the 
Temple. “ You come to seek me,” said the King ; Hii removal 
“allow mo a minute.” He went into his closet, and of axew- 
immcdiately came out with his last Testament in his 
hand. " I pray you,” said he, " to give this packet to 
the Queen, my wife.” “That is no concern of mine,” 
replied the worthy representative of the municipality; 

" I am here only to conduct you to the scaffold.” The 
King then asked another member of the commune to take 
charge of the document, and said to Santerre, “let us set 
off” The municipality next day published the Testa- 
ment, “as a proof of the fanaticism and crimes of the 
King;” without intending it, they thereby raised the 
noblest monument to his memory.* In passing through 
the court of the Temple, Louis cast a last look to the 
tower which contained all that was dear to him in the 
world; and immediately summoning up his courage, 
seated himself calmly in the carriage beside his confessor, 
with two gendarmes on the opposite side. During the 
passago to the place of execution, which occupied two 
hours, he never ceased reciting the Psalms which were 
pointed out by the venerable priest. Even the soldiers 

* 800 Note A, Apipendlx, Outp, vto. 
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were astonished at his composure. An attempt at 
rescue, made by a few gallant royalists near the Port 
St Martin, failed from the magnitude of the military 
force, and the want of general support. The streets 
were filled with an immense crowd, who beheld in silent 
dismay the mournful procession : a large body of troops 
surrounded the carriage; a double file of soldiers and 
national guards, and a formidable airay of cannon, 
rendered hopeless any attempt at rescue.^ 

When the procession airived at the place of execution, 
between tho gardens of the Tuilcrios and the Champs 
Elys^os, near the centre of tho Place Louis XV., the 
carriage stopped, and he whispered to M. Edgeworth — 
“ This is the place, is it not V‘ The Place was lined 
with cannon, and an innumerable multitude of heads 
extended as far as the eye could reach. He then 


descended from the carriage, and undressed himself with- 
out the aid of the executioners, but testified momentary 
indignation when they began to bind his hands. “ No !” 
said he, “ I will never submit to that 1 Do what you are 
ordered ; but do not think of that.” The executioners 


called for aid, and the King looked to the Abbfi Edge- 
worth, who exclaimed, with almost inspired felicity — 
" Submit to that outrage as the last resemblance to the 
Saviour, who is about to recompense your sufferings !” 
“Nothing,” said the King, “but such an example would 
make me submit to such an affront, Now, do as jou 
please, I will drink the cup to the di^s I”'~~St tiiese 
‘words he resigned himself, and walked to the foot of the 
scaffold. He there received the sublime benediction from 


his confessor — “ Son of St Louis, ascend to heaven 1” 
No sooner had he mounted, than, advancing with a firm 
step to the front of the scaffold,* with o ne..look~,3m. 


* "Senrraai nwt 1» aonp ijoi doit noos 

nuit qni l'«ara}app« » de qwd now tMtobler, 
L’olwonr rtesgeuidtnenfe dHme ^Ui^grftce' 
Comb«3 8V«Q eSrai m oonfow menaao; 
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imposed silence on. Wenty drammers, placed there to chap. 
prevent his being heard, and said with a loud voice — “ I 
die innocent of all the crimes laid to my charge; I 
pardon the authors of my death, and pray God that my 
blood may never fall upon France. And you, unhappy 

people" At these words Beaufranchet, Count of lEdm- 

Ozat, a natural son of Louis XY., the chief of the staff, 
by orders of SantciTC, commanded the drums to beat / 
the executioners seized the King, and the descending axe 
terminated his existence. One of the assistants seized 
the head, and waved it in the air ; the blood fell on the nut. 
confessor, who was still on his knees beside the lifebss iia 
body of his sovereign.'^ 

The body of Louis was, immediately after the cxccii- 
tion, removed into the ancient cemetery of the Madeleine, intenneutof 
at the end of the Boulevard Italienne, where it was 
placed in a grave of six feet square, with its back against 
the wall of the Rue d’ Anjou. Large quantities of quick- 
lime were immediately thrown into the ^ave, which 
occasioned so rapid a decomposition, that when his 
remains were sought after in 1815, with a view to their 
being conveyed to the royal mausoleum in St Denis, it 
was with great difficulty that any part could be recovered. 

Kear the place where he was interred, Napoleon com- 
menced’ the splendid Temple of Glory, after the battle of 
'3'ena, professedly as a memorial of the Grand Army, but 
with the secret design of converting it into a monument 
to the victims of the Revolution, which he did not intend 
to reveal for many years, and till monarchical feelings 
were to a certain degree restored. The exact spot was 
afterwards marked by a little temple of elegant propor- 


KoSb (luwid ce coup tombi ricat U'^oiMr le ooit 
Juaqu'a u'(3i ponvoir croin^e un plus barbate cSbrt, 

Ce trouble ae cUaiiipe, et cette ftmo innooeute, 

Qui bmve ia^oitiment U fortaiue impui«iant^ 

Regarde aveo dtdaiii ce qu'eUa e oombattu, 

Rt ee rend tottb entiire i toute ee vertu.* 

Oomnuouj^ dii^ Aeb Y. Soeae 9. 
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tions, which, still attests the humble grave. In this, as 
in so many other groat designs, he was interrupted by 
the calamities which occasioned his fall, and the superb 
edifice was completed by the Bourbons, and now forms 
the church of the Madeleine, the most beautiful of the 
many beautiful structures in Paris, The King suffered 
almost in tho centre of the Place Louis XV., but rather 
nearer the buildings on the northern side, on the same 
ground where the Queen, the Princess Elizabeth, and so 
many other of the noble victims of the Revolution 
perished j where Robespierre and Danton, and ncaiiy all 
who had been instrumental in his destruction, were after- 
wards executed ; and where the Emperor Alexander and 
the Allied sovereigns took their station, when then' victo- 
rious armies entered Paris on the 31st March 1814. 
The greatest of revolutionary crimes was perpetrated, the 
greatest of revolutionary punishments was consummated, 
on the same spot. Tho history of modem Europe has 
not a scene fraught with equally interesting recollections 
to exhibit. It is now marked by the colossal obelisk of 
blood-red granite, which was brought from Thebes, in 
Upper Egypt, in 1833, by the French government. The > 
monument, which witnessed the march of Cambyses, and 
siuvived the conquests of Alexander and Caesar, is 
destined to mark, to the latest generation, the scene of 
the martyrdom of Louis, and of the final triumph of hia> 
avengers.' 

y/ The character of this monarch cannot be better given 
than in the words of the ablest of the republican writers 
of France. “ Louis inherited a revolution from his an- 
cestors : his qualities were better fitted than those of 
any of his predecessors to have prevented or terminated 
it ; for he was capable of effecting reform before it broke 
ont^ and of discharging the duties of a constitutional 
throne under its influence. He was perhaps the only 
monarch who was subject to no pasaon, not even that of 
power, and who unit^ the two qualities most essential 
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to a good king, fear of God and love of Ms people. He ohap. 
perislved, tlie victim of passions wMcli lie had had no share 
in exciting ; of those of his supporters, to which he was a 1793. 
stranger ; of the multitude, wMch he had done nothing to 
awaken. Few kings have left so venerated a memory. 

History will inscribe as his epitaph, that, with a little 
more force of mind, he would have been a perfect sove- 
reign.''i The groat and touching qualities, however, JMig.i.241. 
exhibited by this unhappy monarch in his later days, 
his unexampled sufferinga and tragic fate, must not throw 
into oblivion tho ruinous coirneqacnccs of the indecision 
and weakncs.s of hi.s conduct on the throne ; or make ua 
forget that the calamities, the bloodshed, aud irretrievablo 
changes in society produced by the Revolution, sprang 
from his amiable but unhappy and unconquerable aversion 
to resolute measures. The man in existence who knew 
Franco and the Revolution best, has left a decided opinion 
on tho subject. “Had Louis XVI.” said Napoleon, 

“ resisted manfully ; had he evinced the courage, the acti- 
vity, the resolution of Charles I. of England, he would 
have triumphed.”^ The emigration of the nobility, indeed, » Nan. ia 
deprived him of the principal stay of the throne ; but it aaia 
was the known irresolution of his character which was 
one main cause of that defection, by rendering the whole 
class of proprietors desperate, when such a chief was at 
the head of affairs ; and the prolonged struggle in Lyons 
and la Vendde, proved what elements of resistance re- 
mained in the nation, even after they had withdrawn. 

Among those who voted for death there were many, 
such as the Duke of Orleans, influenced by base or sellish Rejl^on* 
motives ; but the Girondists, a.s a body, did so, and after- dS(^fX' 
wards struggled for an appeal to the people, in the hope on 
of saving his life. In adopting this timid course, they *>">■ 
erred as much in statesmanlike wisdom as in moral virtue. 

Their conduct is thus stigmatised by one of the greatest 
mastsiirs of political ability whom modem Europe has pro- 
dneed. “The Girondists and Jacobins,” says Napoleon, 

voT.. rr. T 
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majority of the former had voted for the appeal to the 
1793. people, which was intended to save him. This forms the 
inexplicable part of their conduct. Had they wished to 
preserve his life, they had the power to have done so : 
nothing more was necessary but to have adjourned the 
sentence, or condemned him to exile or transportation ; 
but to condemn him to death, and, at the same time, 
endeavour to make his fate depend on a popular vote, 
was the height of imprudence and absurdity : it was, after 
having destroyed the monarchy, to endeavour to tear 
France in pieces by a civil war. It was this false com- 
bination which ruined them. Yergniaud, their main 
, , pillar, was the very man who prohdunced as president the 
' sentence of death on Louis; and he did this at the 
moment when the predominance of their party was such 
, in the Assembly, that it required several months of labour, 

^ and more than one popular insurrection, to overturn it. 

. That party would have ruled the Convention, destroyed 
the Mountain, and governed France, if they had at once 
'pursued a manly, straightforward course. It was the 
^^efinement 8 of metaphpicians which occasioned their 
faD.”' "It is remarkable that Napoleon, in this instance, 
notwithstanding his great penetration, did not perceive 
the real motive which influenced the Girondists in adopt- 
ing this course. It was terror and selfishness, 
voting for the appeal to the people, they took a popular 
1 n ta ^ saved him, would have compromised 

Us'^usov others ; in voting directly to preserve his life, they would 
ISO, wi. Mv'e taken an unpopular one, and compromised them- 
selves.^ 

But there were others, doubdess, of a different character; 
many great and good men, who moumfiiHy indined to the 
severer course ftoin an opinion of its al»olute necesmty 
to aanxbilate a dangerous enemy, and establish a repohUc 
still nioetded, iWig these must be reckoned Cai^^ 
who, when called upon &r his opimon, gave it mth^ 
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words — " Deatli ! and never did word weigb, so heaTilj chap. 

on mj heai’t.”^ But the fate of Louis affords a signal 1— 

proof tliat wliat is luijust never is expedient, and that its 
ultimate tendency is to injure the cause for -which it was 
committed. The first effect may frequently answer the 
expectations of its perpetrators ; thejast invariably dis- 
appoints them. For a few years the death of the King, 
by implicating so large a body of men in the support of 
tho republic, was favoui'able to democracy : it ultimately 
led to the restoration of the monarchy. With what 
eagerness do the royalist historians now recount the 
scenes in the Temple ! what would the republican writers 
^YG to be able to tear tho record of them from the 
French annals I It must always bo remembered that 
the actions of public men will be subjects of thought at a 
future period — ^v'heu interest is stifled, and passion is 
silent — ^wheu fear has ceased to agitate, and discord is at 
rest ; hut when conscience has resumed its sway over the 
human heart. Nothing but what is just, therefore, can 
finally bo expedient, because nothing else can secure the 
permanent concurrence of mankind. 

But moat of all, the wianimoua vote of the Convention 
upon the guilt of Louis is tlie fit subject of meditation. Themumi-^ 
Tliat among seven hundred men great difference of 
opinion must have existed on the subject is quite certain, S* 
and is abundantly proved by the cUvision which followed, 
and the narrow majority by which his death was ulti- 
mately voted. Yet even the friends of Louis wore com- 
pelled to commence their efforts for his salvation by 
voting him guilty. Tho real grounds of his vindication, 
those on which tho opinion of posterity will ho foimded, 
were by common consent abandoned. Upon a point on 
which history has unanimously decided one way, the 
Convention unanimously decided another. This result 
could hardly have taken place in an ordinary court of 
jtut&ioe^ composed of a few individuals whose situation 
Ytm permaiieat^ whose responsibility was fixed, whose 
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CHAP, duties were restricted to ‘the consideration of eyidence. 

It was the conahination of political considerations -which 
1738. proTed fatal to Louis : terror at a relapse into the 
ancient bondage to the tlirone ; feai’s for the just punish- 
ment of their iiraumcrahle crimes ; dread of the revolu- 
tionary asc, already suspended over the country. Such 
is the general effect of blending the legislative and the 
judicial functions ; of intrusting the life of a man to a 
Toui. ill. popular assembly, in which numbers diminish the sense 
[ig. of responsibility, without inca’casing the power of tliought; 
and the contagion of a multitude adds to the force of 
passion, without diminishing the influence of fcar.i 
jQg But this is not all. This cxtraordinaiy vote is a signal 
Si proof of the effects of democratic institutions, and of .the 
fa despotic utter impossibility of free discussion existing, or public 
lajonty. being done, in a country in which tbo whole 

weight is thrown into the popular scale. It is well known 
that in America the press, when united, is omnipotent, 
and can, at any time, drive the most innocent person into 
exile ; and that the judgments of the courts of law, 
though unexceptionable between man and man, are often 
notoriously unjust on any popular question, from the 
absence of any counterpoise to the power of the people. 
The same truth Avas experienced, in the most cruel 
manner, on the trial of Louis. That those who were 
inclined to save him in the Convention Avere mon of the 
greatest talents, is evident from their speeches ; that they 
were possessed of tho noblest courage, was afterwards 
proved by their deaths. Yet these intrepid men were 
obliged, for his sake, to commence the struggle by voting 
him guilty. To have done otherwise, would have been 
to have delivered him unsupported into the hands of his 
enemies ; to have totally destroyed their influence vrith 
the people ; to have ruined themselves without saving him, 
So tm is it, that the extreme of democracy is as fatal to 
„ as \mmi%af6d dhspotw : that truth is as seldom 

beard in the assemblies of the multitude as in the halls of 
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princes ; and that, -without a due equipoise between the chap. 
conflicting ranks of society, the balance may be cast as 
far the one way as the other, and the axe of the populace ’793. 
become as subrersiTe of justice as the bowstring of the 
Sultaun. 

But truth is great, and -will prevail, Tho reign of 
injustice is not eternal ; no special interposition of Provi- Reflection* 
"donee is required to arrest it ; no avenging angel need o" Msr*** 
de.scend to terminate its wrathful course. It destroys 
itself by its own violence : tlie counteracting force arises 
from its own iniquity ; the avenging angel i,s found in 
tlic human hoarii, Tn vain the malice of hi.s enemies 
subjected Jjouis to every indignity ; in vain the oxecu- 
tionovH boimd his arms, and the revolutionary th-ums ' 
stifled his voice; in vain the edge of the giidlotmo 
destroyed his body, and his remains were consigned to 
unhallowed ground. His spirit has triumphed over tho 
■wickedness of his oppressors. From his death has begun 
a reaction in favour of order and religion throughout 
the globe. His sufierings have done more for the cause 
of monarchy than aU the vices of his predecessors had 
undone. The corruptions had become such, that they 
could be expiated, as has been finely said, only “by tho 
blood of the just ascending to heaven by the steps of the 
scaffold.”* 

-i: It is by the last emotions that the great impression oa 
mankind is made. In this view it was eminently favour- 
able to the interests of society that the crisis of the 
French monarchy arrived in tho reign of Louis. It fell 
not during the days of its splendour or its wickedness ; 
rmder tho haughtinc.ss of Louis XIV. or tho infamy of 
du Barri. It perished in the person of a spotless 
monarch, who, most of all his subjects, loved the people ; 
whose life had literally been spout in doing good ; whose 
failings, equally with his virtues, should have protected 
him ficom popular violence. Had he possessed more 

** BS TooqiDXmufir AJiovit XV, R. SS8. 
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CHAP, daring, lie wnld have been less unfortunate ; had he 
- strenuously supported the cause of royalty, he would not 
17 . 9 a Tiave suffered from the fury of the populace ; had he been 
more prodigal of the blood of others, he would in aU pro- 
bability have saved his own. But such warlike or ambi- 
tious qualities could not with certainty have been relied 
upon to arrest the Revolution ; they would have post- 
poned it to another reign, but it might, under the ndo of 
an equally iiTcsolute prince, have then come under darker 
auspices, when the cessation of tyranny had not extin- 
guished the real cause of popular complaint, and the 
virtues of the monarch had not made unpardonable the 
fury of the people. The catastrophe occuri’cd when all 
the generous feelings of our nature were awakened on the 
suffering side, to a sovereign who had done more for the 
cause of freedom than ^ the ancestors of his race ; 

> whose forbearance had been rewarded by eniaroachment ; 
jhis meekness by licentiousness ; his aversion to violence 
/ by the thirst for human blood. A monarch of a more 
\ energetic character might have done more to postpone the 
\ Revolution ; none coid have done so much to prevent 
'its recurrence. 

‘ Nor has the martyrdom of Louis been lost to the imme- 
Anii^^ diate interests of the cause for which he suffered. ^ His 
fieua esJu. resignation in adversity, charity in suffering, heroism in 
death, win neYcrT)e forgotten. The terrors of the repub- 
- lican reig n ; tb® gtorfea of the imperial throne, have passed 
away ; but the spotless termination of the monarchy has 
left an impression on mankind which will never be effaced. 
In the darkest night of the moral world, a flame has 
appeared in the tower of the Temple, at first feeble and 
struggling for existence, but which now hums with a 
steady ray, and has thrown a swnted light over the faU 
of the French monarchy. The days, ihdeod, of super- 
stition are past : multitudes of pilgrims will not throng 
to his tomb, and stone will not be worn by the knees of 
his worshippers j but the days of admiration for departed 
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excellence 'will never be past. To bis historic sliriae -ffilL 
come the virtuous and the pious through every succeedGng 
age : his fate will be commiserated, his memory revered, 
his murderers execrated, so long as justice and mercy 
shall prevail upon the earth. , 
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CHAPTER IX. 

4 

STATE OF EUEOPE PBIOB TO THE WAB, AND CAUSES WHICH 
LED TO IT. 

“A Revolution in France,” says Napoleon, “ia 
always, sooner or later, followed by a Revolution in 
Europe.” Placed in the centre of modem civilisation, 
this groat country has, in every age, communicated the 
impulse of its own changes to the adjoining states. It 
was not to bo expected that so important an event as 
the French Revolution, rousing as it did the passions of 
one, and exciting the apprehensions of another portion of 
mankind, all the world over, shoidd long remain an 
object of passive observation to the adjoining states. It 
addressed itself to the hopes and prejudices of the great 
body of the people in every country, and, exciting their 
ill-smothered indignation against their superiors, super- 
added to the sense of real injuries the more powerftd 
stimulus of revolutionary ambition. A ferment, accor- 
dmgly, immediately began to spread through the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms; extravagant hopes were formed; 
chimerical anticipations indulged; and the labouring 
classes, inflated by the rapid elevation of their brethren 
in France, deemed the time approaching when the dis- 
tinctions of society were to cease, and the miseries of 
poverty to expire, amidst the universal dominion of the 
people. The rise of this terrible spirit, destined to 
convulse the globe, excited the utmost alarm in all the 
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European monarcliics. From it sprang the bloody -vrars chap. 

of the French Reyolution, undert^en to crush the evil, !_ 

but ■which at first tended only to extend its devastation ^792. 
by ingrafting on the energy of democratic ambition the 
power of military conquest. With them began a new 
series of strifes ; they terminated the contests of kings 
among each other, and commenced that of one social 
principle against another. Wars, thenceforward, became 
the result of conflicting opinions rather than of contend- 
ing interests, and the jealousies of sovereigns amongst 
each other were forgotten in the vehement animosities of 
their subjects. They assumed a less interested but 
more terrible character ,* the passions which were roused 
brought whole natioms into the field, and the strife which 
ensued involved every thing -which was most dear to all 
classes of society. 

Groat Britain, Austria, Russia, and Prussia were the 
most powerfid monarchies, apart from France, that then 
existed in Europe ; and some account of them is indis- 
pensable before entering on the events which led to the 
war. 

If we consider the geographical extent and physical ^ 
resources of Great Britain, notliing in the whole annals Supei<ic»i 
of mankind appears more extraordinary than the vast 
and durable impression that country has made in human 
affairs. Including Ireland, the British islands comprise 
only 91,000 geographical or 122,000 square English 
miles. This extent is little more than half of the area 
of Franco, not more than a third of that of Austria, 
and scarce a thirteenth of that of Russia in Europe 
alone. A largo part of this diminutive territory is 

Sq. Milei. 

* Qreftt Biitoin oiiil Ircluud contain . . . 91,000 

Etance, ... ... 166,000 

Austrian Empire, . . , 271,208 

Bvusia in Europe, ..... 1,200,000 

—Sec MAKrK.BOTH, vi. 638 ; v. 726 ; iiL 19M08 j and iv. 267. 
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sterile and nnprodiictiTO. In Scotland alone, the monn- 
tain wastes, part of which are improvable, extend over 
fourteen miUions of acres, being nearly four-fifths of 
that whole countiy. The wastes in Great Britain and 
Ireland cover no less than 30,871,000 acres, being 
about three-sevenths of the entire territory, which con- 
tains 77,000,000 acres. Of the part which is under 
cultivation, not 20,000,000 acres in both idands 
are under tho plough, the meadows and pasturage 
which cover so vast an extent of England being above 

27.000. 000. Thus the arable land which furnishes the 
staple of subsistence to the population of the British 
islands, which is now just 27,000,000 souls, is under 

20.000. 000 acres, or three-fourths of an acre to each. 
This is after taking into view the grain that is absorbed 
in maintaining horses and cattle ; an astonishing fact, 
when the large proportion of the produce of arable land 
which is consumed in brewing and distillation is taken 
into consideration.^* 

The aspect of nature is very various in the different 
parts of the British islands. In the south of England, 
and in the level parts of Ireland, the earth is fertile, the 
climate temperate. Vegetation, unaided, springs up in 
rich luxuriance, and huge trees, the sure mark of a prolific 
soil, adorn and give variety to the landscape. A range 
of mountains, almost uninterrupted by plains, runs along 
the whole western parts of Great Britain, and forms sue- 


* Tiko foUoiriog ioble exhibits the seTonl proportioDfi of arable load, 
meadow, and waste, in the United Kingdom at thb time, (1&43.) 
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ccBsively the ■western and southern Highlands of Scotland, chap. 
the mountains of Cmnberland and Wales, and the high 
grounds of DoTonshii’e. Another ridge of inferior height, ^782. 
and often rather a series of elevated plateaus than a range 
of hills, luns parallel to the former, and, with few inter- 
ruptions, intersects from north to south the whole of the 
island, It forms successively the green hills and grassy 
dells of southern Scotland, the dark and shapeless swells 
of Stanmore and Inglehorough, and the romantic slopes 
of Derbyshii’e. But this ridge does not extend to the 
south of tho Thames ; its vast moors and dark heaths 
are confined to tho northern parts of the island ; to the 
south of that river the hills are gcntlo, fertility general, 
and the wide expanse of arable land q)reads out into 
level plains, rivalling those of Lombardy and Flanders in 
extent and fertility. 

The chief rivers of Great Britain, accordingly, from 
this inclination of the ground, flow from the high grounds siven of 
in the centre of the island to the sea on either side. Of 
these the principal are the Thames, which, after stealing 
past the spires and domes of Oxford, flows through green 
meadows to that mighty capital, the modem Babylon, 
where nearly all the commerce of the world has found its 
emporium ; the Severn, which -winds through beauteous 
vales and flowering orchards, to the great mercantile out- 
let of Bristol j the Mersey, which beholds at its estuaiy 
the whole commerce of England and America accumu- 
lated in a single harbour ; the Tyne and the Humber, 
which, meandering to the eastward through tho rich plains 
of Yorkshire and Durham, float in their bosoms, where 
they join the sea, the vast coasting navy of England. 

Nor are the rivers of Scotland less noted by tho efforts 
of industry and the magic of song. The Clyde, after 
descending over cataracts inferior only to fhat of Schaff- 
hauseu in sublimity, flows through luxuriant beauty to 
the vast commercial city of Glasgow, and issues to the 
sea beneath the noble mountains of Arran j the Forth, 
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separating, as it ■were, the island into two parts, opens 
into the beautiful estuary that hears its name, and gives 
life to the matchless landscape of Edinbm’gh j the Tay, 
long fed by mountain toiTents, and winding through 
Highland glens, at length issues into the plains by the 
magnificent gorge of Dunkeld, and washes successively 
the rich fields of Porthahirc, and the rising harbour of 
Dundee ; the Dee, flowing in a sequestered valley, be- 
tween lofty mountains, meanders far amidst pine forests, 
till it joins the sea beside the crowded harbour and inde- 
fatigable industry of Aberdeen ; and the Tweed, albeit 
never losing its pastoral character, nor mingling with the 
busy scones of men, has yet acquired deathless renown ; 
for it first insph’cd the genius, and now flows past the 
grave of Scott. 

The soil and climate of Scotland, even where it is 
susceptible of cultivation, is incomparably less favoured 
by nature than that of the southern parts of the island. 
The level portions of the country are few and narrow, 
generally spreading little more than a few miles on 
either side of the numerous streams and rivers which 
descend from its hills and elevated moors. The inter- 
mediate districts, covered with heath or rushes, variously 
elevated from threle to fifteen hundred feet above the sea, 
are in great part incapable of profitable cultivation ; and 
oven after the eflPorts of husbandly have been applied to 
them, constant industry and no small expenditure of 
capital are required to prevent them from being overrun 
by their original vegetation, and becoming again the 
abode of the moorfowl and the plover, In the Highlands, 
which cover four-fifths of the repon beyond the Forth, 
nature has stamped a character upon the country which 
miust remain for ever the same. All the efibrts of man 
there appear as nothing amidst the gloomy immensity of 
the moimtains, or the dark shades of the forests j and 
the eloquent description by Gibbon of Caledonia in the 
days of the Homans, is there still applicable, at least to 
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inaniinatc objects — " The masters of the fairest aad the chap. 
most wealthy portion of the globe turned with contempt 
from gloomy hills assailed by tho winter tempestj from 
lakes concealed in a blue mist, and from cold and lonely 
heaths, oyer wliich the deer of the forest were chased by v- 6- 
a troop of naked baibarians.”^ 

Ireland, if tho natural capabilities of the country are ^ 
alone considered, appears to have been more bountifully oenerh 
dealt with by nature than any part of equal extent in 
Great Britain. Without the vast mountain ranges of 
Scotland, without the sharp gravelly do^vns which it is so 
difficult to bring to fertility in England, it has a soil 
generally level and rich, and a temperature equally 
removed from the scorching heats of tropical, or tho cold 
storms of northern climates. Such is the mildness of the 
air in the southern parts of the island, where it projects 
into tho Atlantic waves, that snow seldom lies more than 
a single day ; and tho rocks of Killarney and Bantry 
Bay arc covered with a luxuriant fringe of arbritus, on 
wliich its brilliant scarlet berry is often to he seen ; a 
proof of the softness of Avinter, which is not again to be 
met with till the traveller, after traversing the Pontine 
marshes, reaches the foot of the rocks of Tenacina. 

Owing to the maritime character oF* the climate, the 
warmth of summer is not proportionate to the mildness 
of Avinter, and frequent rains attest the agency of the 
clouds which have become charged with humidity in 
their passage over the Atlantic. But this humidity is 
itself a prolific source of riches ; it promotes a rapid and 
almost ceaseless vegetation, which appears in the vast 
produce of the pastures, and the extraordinary rapidity ^ 
with which trees and evergreens spring up in every shel- obsemtina. 
tered situation.- 

It is perhaps the most extraordinaiy proof that ever 
occunnd of the superior influence of mental qualities over 
physical circumstances, in the production of human feli- 
city, that tliis fertile and bcauttful island has always been 
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CH^. incomparably tbe -worst-conditioned part of the British 

L_ dominions ; and that Scotland, which has been blessed 

1792 . rather than cursed -with a rigorous climate and sterile 
DiffeLoo soil, is by universal consent admitted to be tho best. 

the investigations made by tho parliamentary com- 
Lords in 1836 and 1837, it distinctly ap- 
peared that the average produce of an acre in Ireland is 
not a fom’th of what it is in England, although tho 
amount of labour bestowed upon it is twice as great ; in 
other words, an equal amount of agricultural labour pro- 
duces dgU times as much subsistence in England as in 
Ireland. And while tho average produce in aU the 
counties of England is two quarters and five bushels of 
wheat an acrc,’^ in Scotland it is, of tho same grain, 
somewhat above three quarters ; and tho value of tho 
agricultural produce raised from the 5,500,000 acres of 
arable and grass land of the latter country, is £20,435,000 
lUrdB’Ha- annually. Thus, on a much inferior sofl, and under the 
ISl’imt: influence of a much ruder climate, tho produce of an 
Ertirt amount of agricultural labour is fully ten times 

greater in Scotland than in Irdand — a fact which speaks 
Seotbnd, i. volumes as to the incalculable influence of national cha- 
racter and industrious habits on the permanent prosperity 
of nations.^ • 

The population of the British islands, which, by the 
census in 1841, was above 27,000,000, had certainly not 
attained in 1793, when the contest commenced, to much 
more than half that number. By the census of 1801, 
which was the first regular one that ever was taken, the 
population of Great Britain was 10,942,000 souls ; and 
eight yearn before, it certainly could not have exceeded 
10 , 000 , 000 . If to this is added 4,000,000 for the popu- 
lation of Ireland at the same period, the result will 
be about 14,000,000 fior the whole inhabitants of the 

* Of the ftrenge &4 qttarten 34 Inuihclei of I)arl«7i 4 quarien 1 
bii»faj)ilr--l(‘CQJUiOca'h MHA Smpin, L 47a 
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Britisli islands when the war broke out.* This limited 
population, and the slow progress which it had made 
during the preceding century, is very remarkable, whe- 
ther we consider the wonderful achievements of the 
country with those inconsiderable numbers, the much 
greater population of the country to which it was opposed, 
which had in France alone 25,000,000 souls, or tlio pro- 
digious start which tlie numbers of the people have since 
made, during, and subsequent to the strife. The popula- 
tion of the British isles had not advanced more than 
seventy per cent in the preceding century, whereas in tho 
half century that next elapsed it doubled ; f and this 
groat increase has taken i)lace during a contest for life or 
death with an enemy, which, beginning with 2,5,000,000 
under its rule, at one period came to have 42,000,000, 
besides as many more arrayed among its allied or 
tributary states. Nothing can evince more clearly the 
desperate nature of tho contest, or the prodigious Mu- 

* The censub of 1841, which combines the generd results of all those 
hitherto mode by authority of government, exhibits tho foUowing picture of 
the progress of the population of the empire from tho coiumeuccment of tho 
present century : — 


Great Brifdn, viz. 
England, 

Wues, 

Travelling 

Scotland, 

Great Britain, 
Ireland, 

Lesser ishuids, 
Amy, navy, &c. 

1801. 

8,382,434 

647,846 

1,590,068 

1811. 

1821. 

1831. 

1841. 

0,538,827 

611,788 

1,80^688 

11,261, 43V 
717,439 

2,005,456 

13,091,005 

800,182 

2,886,114 

14,996,138 

911,603 

5,016 

2,620,184 

10,472,018 

5,806,488 

470,686 

11,906,303 

5,087,886 

640,300 

14,072,231 

6,801,827 

80,488 

310,300 

16,262,801 

7,767,401 

103,600 

277,017 

18,631,041 

8,176,124 

124,040 

188,463 

161,338,102 

18,534,650 

21,262,066 

24,410,428 j 27,010,553 


—Chim, 1841, p. 7, 8. 


t Tho piogrees of population in EngionU and Wales, dweing the preceding 


iloakury, hod boon ve 
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17« 


ry (hffeiout : <- 
5,134,510 
6,086,337 
6,346,861 
6,887,808 
6,820,706 
81,080,684 


1780 

1770 

1780 

1700 
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-Foam.'k rrtgm i, li, 


6,479,730 
7,227,686 
7,814, 825r 
8,540,738 
9,187,176 
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9 . 

Great influ- 
ence of race 
on national 
chaiacter. 


ence of the energy it developed upon the future groirth 
and destinies of mankind. 

The contrast afforded by the present situation of the 
southern and ■western parts of Ireland (for the north 
is peopled by the British race, and in character much 
resembles Great Britain) affords decisive evidence that it 
is in the dispositions of the inhabitants that wo are to look 
for the main cause of the gi’eatness of the British empire. 
Philosophers may have some difficulty in explaining how 
it happens ; but the slightest acquaintance with history 
must be sufficient to demonstrate, that there is an essential 
difference in the intellectual qualities and ruling propen- 
sities of the various races of mankind ; and that to the 
indelible influence of this cause, more even than to the 
effect of climate, situation, or institutions, the extraordinary 
diversities in the history and ultimate fate of nations are 
to bo ascribed. While some are industrious, energetic, 
and persevering, othei's, under precisely similar physical 
ch'cumstances, are impassioned, volatile, and capricious. 
While some have an elasticity which causes them to rise 
superior to the greatest calamities, and often extract good 
out of the extremity of evil, others are distinguished by a 
heedlessness which nothing can overcome, and an insen- 
sibility to the future which renders valueless in their 
hands the greatest present advantages. Institutions, which 
philosophers contemporary with the French Revolution 
generally represented as the real moulders of human 
character, it is now seen, are in reality more frequently 
moulded by it. Forms of government are rather the 
result of national temperament, long and imperceptibly 
acting on the administration of public affairs, than the 
means of producing any durable alteration in the disposition 
of the iiffiabitants subjected to their influence. No cala- 
mities have been found to be so overwhelming as those 
arising from the forcible transference to the people of one 
race of the institutions of another. The examplO^of 
Poland sinking into ruin, at the very time when the 
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neighbouring empires of Austria, Russia, and Prussia chap, 
•were rising to greatness ; of Britain, great, po-werful, and 
prosperous, -when, the people of the south, and west of ^ 792 . 
Ireland are poor, indolent, and discontented ; of the South 
American republics, lost in an ondlcssmaze of convulsions, 
at the time when the Federal Union of the north of the 
same continent is blessed with remarkable social prosperity ; 
of the enthusiasm of the French Revolution, tenninating 
in a monarchy as despotic as that of Louis XIV. ; and 
of Spain, wcllnigh blotted from the book of nations by 
the iniquitous forcing upon it of liberal institutions, undor 
which other states have risen to durable celebrity,— have 
not been written in vain in the annals of history. 

The character of the Anglo-Saxons, which has now 
become that of nearly the whole of Great Britain, and of ciuractei or 
the province of Ulster, where their race has long been 
predominant, is very remarkable, and differs in many 
essential particidars from any which has yet appeared 
among mankind. It is not that which is peculiar to any 
one family of men, or it would never have done such great 
things. Formed by the successive inroads of many dif- 
ferent hordes, who settled at different times in their terri- 
tories, that race cai*ly acquired in the school of adversity 
a character almost exclusively its own. Upon the original 
stock of the Celts or Gaels, the descendants of whom, in 
nearly unraixed inuity, are still to be seen among tlie 
mountains of tho western parts of Scotland, Cumberland, 
and Wales, there has been successively engrafted the blood 
of the brave and persevering Romans, of the simple and 
honest Saxons, of the ruthless and rapacious Danes, and 
of the chivalrous and haughty Normans. That the Anglo- 
Saxons were tho most numerous and powerful of those 
different races of conqiierors, need bo told to none who 
reflect on the language which tho English speak, the name 
they bear, the light hair and blue eyes by which 
they ate in general distinguished. But it is not the 
German Mood alone which runs in the veins of the British 
von. n. T 
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people — ^it is not German simplicity alone which, appears 

! — amongst them. Other nations have bequeathed to them 

their peculiaaitios and dispositions ; and it is the blending 
of the whole whieh has produced the mingled virtues and 
vices of the British character. 

jj The grand peculiarities of the Anglo-Saxon race arc 
Eneigy'and their ENEEGT and PEHSETEEAiroE. The history of nations, 
K^ofthe as much as the experience of common life around us, 
must convince every one, that although those qualities, 
if toned into a wrong direction, may often become the 
source of the gi'catest calamities, yet they are an clement 
essential both for national and individual success ; and 
that, if kept in the right channel, they are the only sure 
foundation for public or private elevation. The Gemans 
are as persevering, the Normans as ardent ; it is the union 
of ardour with perseverance, of energy with industry, of 
fixity of purpose with effort in pursuit, which characterises 
England, and has been the cause of its long-continued 
greatness. And these qualities appear in the clearest 
manner both in its past history and present situation. 
In other states, great and heroic, but generally transient, 
efforts in defence of freedom have been made ; but in 
England the people have never ceased to contend for that 
blessing since the days of Edward the Confessor — a period 
now of a thoimnd years. In other free communities, the 
aristocracy have unifomly in the end yielded to the 
pressure of internal ambition, or the force of external 
power ; but in England, though often sorely straitened, 
and at times to all appearance entirely overthrown, the 
nobles have ever in the end reasserted their pre-eminence, 
and acquired the lead in the state. Impatient of injury, 
the English are submissive to taxation, when they see its 
necessity, and hence the astonishing national efforts which 
this nation has repeatedly made.* In other countries, 

* '‘lp8iB(itiBnidd.MiuxaM bibuia injuDctASiuperii nuinenktittpigreo'btmtt^ 
niitJaritoatMiftt; lum ngretoieraai, jundotnitliitpayeantjnonduinntiarviwnt.” 
—jPiiamm, Agrkota, e. la— -Kidloiuil ohmeter aoonu indelible end 1 mohllng(^ 
ebln; pees fbredeecrSptioa of tbeEn^bitt the present diqr. 
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■wealtk lias for a season, generally fleeting, attended the chap. 
Tictories of power, or the combinations of wisdom ; kit in ^ 
England the eiForta of the nation to acquire opulence, 
though often misdirected and calamitous, hare been so 
incessant, that they hape now acquired a colossal amount 
of power and riches unknown in any former age of the 
world.* In other countries, extern^ success has been 
various, and successive ebbs and flows in the national 
progress have attested the mutability of the smiles of 
fortune ; but in England alone in modem, as in Homo in 
ancient times, this general instability in human affairs 
seems to have been mastered by some higher power j and 
though calamities, numerous and dreadfd, have been sus- 
tained, yet they hare been all speedily repaired, until the 
empire has encircled the globe in its arms, and attained a 
magnitude unattained cither by the legions of Csesar or 
the phalanx of Alexander, 

But this energy and perseverance are valuable national 
qualities only when pi-opcrly directed ; they are nearly Their cone- 
^ied to corresponding vices, and may, if turned to selfish 
or unworthy purposes, become the source of unbounded 
corruption and irreparable calamities. The English will 
do nothing by balves ; if they become corrupt, they will 

* The PoEowiog Table eshibiia a piohire of Uto BrEiah Empire at this 


perfodqsilj:— 

Q]»av BstTAra, Tiz. !— 

England, . • < 

Poyelation. 

11,995,138 


Extent In 
Eatflleli 
14 . miles. 

60,387 

7.425 

Wales, • . . • 

en,603 


Scotland, . . . 

2,(120,181 


33,167 

TmTelUng, • . 

Total, Qnat BcittUu, . 

5,016 

« « 

18,531,011 

89,979 

Xteland, .... 

• k 

8,175,121 

32,612 

Xjsaaor lalea^ . • 

% k 

111,010 

832 

llcpeodencteB b Europe, 

do. Asia, India, . 

* • 

168,729 

121 

« « 

83,300,000 

030,000 

do. Ceylon, and Hong Eon^ . 

1 , 212,000 

21,061 

do. Afiies, 

« • 

288,618 

200,723 

do. HeethAmaiee, 

ft ft 

1,580,100 


Otusy* fconrardi 

113,310^317 

1,732,«» 
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CHAP, be corrupt indeed, A bad Englishman may not be so 
^ cruel, but he is in other respects a more profligate and 
hardened Yillain than the wicked of any other European 
state. The same fixity of pm'pose and ardour in pursuit, 
which, rightly directed, leads to greatness and renown, if 
turned to selfish or degi'ading objects, must end in the 
most OYerwhelming comiption. The inhabitants of Great 
Britain are grare ; and it is in graYe nations, as in indi- 
Yiduals, that intensity and durability of passion are to be 
found. It is shallow streams only that sparkle and ripple 
in their course ; the greater the force of the current in 
the deep one, the more smooth is its surface. Already 
the national temperament has given evident marks of a 
tendency to set in toward the wrong direction, and woe 
to the nation when that becomes general 1 An insatiable 
thirst for excitement and pleasure in some classes, an 
unbounded deshe for wealth or distinction in others, have 
become as it were national characteristics, and scruples in 
the means by which these objects are to be gained are 
fast melting away before the increasing ardour in the 
pursuit. The prodigious extent to which the passions for 
intoxication and sexual licentiousness are indulged in all 
our great towns, may prove to what lengths the tempera- 

Extent !n 
EflglUh 

PopalatloD. eq. inilea. 

Brought over, , 118,340,847 1,732,911 

Bependencies in South America, . . 100,300 52,400 

do. West Indi(»^ . . . 790,800 77,552 

do. AustnUesia, . . , 197,012 474,000 

114,429,869 2,886,883 

Army end Navy, ..... 189,453 

Totd Briddi Empire, . . . 114,618,812 

Broteoted Statee in Europe, (Ionian lelfmda,) . 221,057 1,041 

do. Indin, .... 40,000,000 550;,000 

Total Bri&lh Empire end depsudencias, . 154,889,869 2,887,904 

Ctawui 1841 ; and Moite Stm, Iv. 154, 257. 

The Boman eRnpire at Sie period of ita groatoet elevation contained 
120,000,000: of inhabitanta : .that of Alexander the Great about 80,000,090. 
The fbnncr embraced 1,600,000 npiore miles, for the meet part fertile; Uie 
Utter about half that extent.— chapter L roL i p. 37 and 57. 
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mcnt of the Anglo-Saxons ■will lead them when directed chap. 
to sensual gratification ; and, although the objects of 
physical desire change as opulence progi’csses, the desire 1792. 
itself is rather increased than diminished. There will be 
no “ dolce far niente“ in Great Britain when con’uption 
becomes general : they will do enough, but it will be little 
else than evil. 

Perhaps no two nations ever exhibited a more striking 
contrast in national qualities than the inhabitants of Great ciiaiarter»f 
Britain and those of the genuine Hibernian race in the 
south and west of Ireland. Unlike their countrj'men in 
Ulster, who are laborious, active, and steady as their 
progenitors of the Norman or Anglo-Saxon blood, their 
character is the very reverse of that of the British, and 
much more closely resembles that of the French, though 
with some important distinctions from theirs also. Bravo, 
both individually and collectively ; kind, charitable, light- 
hearted, and gratofid, they possess many virtues which, in 
private life, must command esteem or win affection. But 
they appear to be almost entirely destitute of those more 
commanding qualities which are necessary to success in 
the world, and which, for good or for evil, stamp a great 
destiny on nations. Ever vehement, often impassioned, 
they yet want the regulated ardour which sustains great 
■undertakings. Indolent and excitable, they seek gratifi- 
cation rather in taking vengeance on their enemies than 
in improving themselves. They are too short-sighted to 
see what is necessary to durable success — too volatile and 
inconsiderate to make the sacrifices necessary to attain it. 

Ever since their conquest early in the twelfth century by 
Henry II., they have never ceased to nourish a feeling of 
hatred towards tho Haxons, which has frequently burst 
forth in frightful acts of vengeance ; but they have never 
seen that it was only by adopting the arts and imitating 
the industry of the stranger, that they could bo enabled 
to contend with him. Though possessing more than double 
the population, and quadruple the physical xeeoturco^ of 
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CHAP, tie nortiem neighioura of England, they 'were conquered 

mth, ease by eleven brmdrcd English men-at-arms and 

1792. two thousand archers, who followed the Plantagenet 
standard ; while eighty thousand English soldiers have 
been repeatedly hurled back from the comparatively deso- 
late and ill-peopled realm of Scotland. They were for 
long after retained in subjection by so small a force, that 
even in the time of Elizabeth it only amounted to one 
thousand, and on emergencies to two thousand men. So 
true in every age has been the character given of them 
iHume,c. by Agricola — “Ssepo ex eo (Agricola) audivi, leyione 
phifil’ unA et modicis auadliis debellari obtincrique Hiberniam 
posse.”!* 

They have proved themselves as incapable of rivalling 
Theb taut tho British in peace as they were of resisting them in war. 
duS^Mtd ' They have neither imitated their husbandry nor adopted 
«fiiterpri». manufactures. Their noble natoal harbours are 
desolate, their magnificent fisheries untouched, their rich 
mineral fields unexplored. Nay, so far has their animosity 
gone, that, like the American Indians, they repel or shun 
the approach of civilisation. If an English manufacturer, 
bringing bread to thousands, settles in their country, they 
bum down his factory ; if a Scotch farmer appears, capable 
of quadrupling the produce of their soil, they shoot him 
through the head. To maintain an idle and barbarous 
independence is their idea of freedom ; to repel the fiiut 
advances of industry their principle of patriotism. + They 
have gained their object. Capital shuns their fertile and 
peopled shores ; and tihe overflowing wealth of England 
seeks rather the risks of South American insolvency, or 
North American repudiation, than the certainty of Irish 
violence. Equal, perhaps superior, to the English in genius, 

* " I hare often luxtrd from Um, (i{;ricola,) thut liy » leKfttn (md a 

fern auxiliaries Inland 1>e cotiipieied and retained in su^eotion.’' — 
Taiomm, Agriee&t, 0 . 24. 

t They did the aawe from tho earlieat timea. Shea OUeil, the great chief' 
tali^ who in ISSO commenced the Tyrone Bcbelllon, "put to death serend ot 
hie frUewets, beeanee they endearoored to introduce the vk after the 

Suglbb ftablon.’*— Hmui, 0 . ii, ir. U5. 
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thc 7 haro seldom directed it to any useful purpose ; this 
want of steadiness in piu'suit, this absence of a practical 
tiurn, have been their perpetual bane. Constantly com- 
plaining of evils, they have never suggested any efficient 
remedy for them ; ever exclaiming against misgovcinment, 
they have never given the remotest indication of a capacity 
to govern themselves. With the exception of numerous 
brave recruits which they have ever furnished for our 
armies, they have scarcely at any time contributed any 
thing to the general support of the empire. Though 
treated with extraordinary, perhaps unmerited, indulgence 
in taxation,* their national rasoiuccs are hardly drawn 
forth ; and the most fertile part of the British dominions 
is disgraced by two millions of panpers, in a land which 
might with ea.se maintain three times its present number 
of inhabitants, t 

The second groat circumstance which has contributed 
to the steady progress and present greatness of the British 
empire, is the insular situation of Great Britain, and its 
happy position in the European seas. Though the terri- 
torial extent of the British islands is so inconsiderable, yet 
that of its sea-coast is comparatively very great; and 
two islands, which embrace only 122,000 square English 
miles of surface, are encircled by above 3000 miles of sea- 
coast. Numerous natural hmrbours in this ample circuit, 
especially on the west coast, provide secure asylums for 

* Tho Iriiih ttercr paid either the income-tax, nor any aasessed or direct tazea, 
and do not do no at thia hour ; and the exciso and the customhaiise dutiea 
were, till very lately, and in come artideA etUl are, matoriuUy lower than in tho 
ntHshbouriug inland of Great Btitoin. Largo auina have been paid for above 
half a century to tho charitable eutabliahmeatH of Ireland from the public aiude 
of tho empire, whdo England and Scothunl maintained their own poor from 
local taxation ; and iu the famine of 1 8 17, produced by tlio failure of the potato 
crop, ten millitMf ttirHny was ^ven &om tho Brit»h treaetuy to relieve the 
diatteOa of Ireland, with scarcely any proapect of repayment i while Scotland, 
alWt offioted by a aiimlar cahunilyt got nothing. 

f It k hardly nocceaaxy to remorh, that thaso observaUona apply to the Irish 
mm or a vMt, and in l£at respect only. The author is well aware that mat^ 
men. of great talenb^ oe weU as the most eatimoble character, are to be fownd 
among them. But that the deeoription given ngardlng them in geoend ia net 
ovecchargad, »ppmm from the foUewing aoconnt of hk ooittkttynMBt, ^ett by 
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OHAP. shipping, Milford haven in South Wales, and Lamlash 
. hay in the island of Arran, in Scotland, are both niagni- 
1792. ficent natural havens, either of -which is capable of contain- 
ing the -whole British navy. By far the finest harbours, 
however, which nature has given to the Britisli islands, 
are to bo found on the western coast of Ireland, where 
they lie ready, as it were, to receive the whole trade of the 
New World in their capacious bosoms. But the indolence 
and want of perseverance of the inhabitants of those highly 
favoured regions have rendered them, hitherto at least, 
of no service to the conuuunity ; and the vast trade of 
America passes on to the Mersey, where, amidst danger- 
ous shoals, and an open beach, industry and porsoverauca 
have reared the uoav magnificent docks of Liveipool. 

But if in this quarter the hcedlessncss of man has 
anery fot hitlieito rcudcred nugatory the choicest gifts of nature, 
i“«SstSg in other parts of the British islands, his energy and vigour 
havo converted the apparent hai’dships of his situation 
into the elements of strength and the source of riches. 
Around the stormy and inhospitable Hebrides, and in the 
dark and dangerous seas that flow round the Orkney 
islands, thirty-five thousand hardy seamen are engaged in 
fisheries, which now cause to flow into the British empire 
that stream of wealth which the republic of Holland so 
long drew from the deep-sea fisheries in tho North Seas. 
The tempestuous German Ocean, and iron-bound easft 

the able Catholic bishop, DrCc^le' — ^“-What,” says ho, addi'esaiDg his flock, 
« are the Muices of your evils t A diaiv^anl of yoiuselveB, springing out of your 
own worthlessness, your own idleness, your own drunkennesi^ your own want 
of energy and industry in improving your own oonditioo. Thew are your 
Vicos, the fruits of long-contmued and grinding oppression, the almost heredi* 
tary vices of the Irish people. Tour situation never can or will improve until 
unoeasing indosiiy succeed to idlenesa, until obedience to tho laws and self, 
raapect the characteristic of die Irish people. TiU then, you may 

oomphtin of oppression, but it will not oeaeo. Vuu may rail at the lav; hut it 
-win persecute yon. Eo power on earth can at once jemody yonr evfla. The 
Oovenuneut and Ii^tiatetiue are endeavouring to heel iheni, but time is necee- 
sacy for the acamnpiishment of so great a wotk. More depends on you than 
on acts of Esrliament, All the laws that ever were enacted would not make 
on idle or a violent people rich or happy.' —BoHor Dovia’s Pa$t<iral Chtirge, 
ISflll JCentf S^rton Titktt, 1832, il 82. 
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coast of England, wLich render a Yoyago from London to chap. 
Edinburgli more perilons to the inexperienced navigator 
than ono to the East Indies, have conspired to produce 
that incomparable race of seamen — ^in every ago the 
nursery of the British navy — who carry on the vast 
coasting trade by which coal is conveyed from the mouth 
of the Tyne to the Thames ; while the whole sonthorn 
coast of Great Britain is studded with active fishing 
stations, whoso indefatigable seamen supply the huge 
metropolis with the delicacies of the table, and are 
superior to any in the world in hardihood and daring. 

So favourable is the situation of Great Britain for 
foreign commerce, that it is recorded by the ancient ih happy 
historians, that when Carausius, the Roman governor of 
the island, threw off the yoke of the Capitol, ho succeeded, 
by means of his fleets, in maintaining his independence 
for sixteen years, and the futm’e mistress of the waves, in 
Gibbon’s words, had already assumed its station as a 
respectable maritime power. It is not merely the extent 
of its sea-coast, and the intrepidity which necessity has 
imparted to its seamen, w'hich is the cause of this supe- 
riority ; it is owing, also, in an equal degree, to its happy 
situation "with reference to external commerce. Placed 
midway between northern and southern Europe, the 
English ships had only half the distance to go to supply 
the wants of either \ and thus their vessels became the 
readiest vehicle by which the productions of the north and 
the south were mutually exchanged for each other. When 
the passage round the Cape of Good Hope was discovered, 
the situation of England was found to he the best adapted 
of any in Europe for the formation of a great emporium 
for Asiatic mouchandiso ; and thus it became, to the 
destruction of Venice, the centre of that lucrative traffic 
which in every age has constituted the principal source of 
commercial greatness. When America was gradually 
peopled with British descendants, and the establishment 
of the Anglo-Saxon race in the New World opened a 
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market for mamifacturing industiy gi’eater than any other 
in existence, the British isles still remained in the very 
front of the traffic, and their cliffs formed the first land- 
marks to the Transatlantic mariner on approaching the 
European shores. Thus Groat Britain, alike by its situa- 
tion, its advantages, and its dangers, ms fitted by nature 
for commercial gi'eatness ; and the empire of the seas 1738 
in a manner forced upon it by Providence, as a part of 
the mysterious design going forward for the colonisation 
and peopling of the earth.^ 

But if this object is apparent from the external situa- 
tion of the British isles, what shall be said to the astonish- 
ing mines of wealth wliich they contain in their bosom 1 It 
is in them that the Anglo-Saxon race have found treasm'es 
far exceeding those of Mexico or Peru. Valueless to the 
unskilled barbarian, unknown during many subsequent 
ages of national advancement, they have come to yield 
boundless streams of wealth to reward civilised industiy, 
and contain the elements of the greatest achievements for 
the ceaseless efforts of practised knowledge. Across 
England there runs, in a diagonal direction, dipping 
towards the south-west, a broad belt of coal and ironstone. 
S imil ar strata in Scotland lie beneath the basins of the 
Clyde and the Forth ; and these valuable soams, often in 
dose juxtaposition to each other, at once fiimish the means 
of obtaining the great moving power of Steam, which subse- 
quent discoveries have rendered the indispensable founda- 
tion of manufacturing opulence, and the materials of the 
most extensive and durable manufacture which the wants 
of man require in civilised life.* It is to the presence of 

* ESxty reeia ago Joioea Wotb ttii, opeaklng of the cotton fiibtiw of 
Qltu^v— ** The numubetoTere of Olaa^W «ie quite trrong in eoelciiig the 
rsntuials for theirbibrics in America.: tMr cotton i$ to Se/oundl mder their own 
jUtt” Suhaeqnent tlniM hare nhonSantl; proved the eagM% of the prophecy. 
There an now riztjr-ftve blast Aunacea in naoaritohire, contusiing annually 
SfiCiOOO tons of cod, and ptodneiag 360,000 tons of iron. This immense 
manmihotace is almost entir^ the growth of the lost fifteen years, — See Dr 
Wadi's Siatictkc tf CHoigcw, Xmtuiikin, p. 67, a most curious and viduatle 
werit. 
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those inTaluable elements of manufactming greatness, 
that the fabrics of Yorksliiro, Lancashire, and South Wales 
in the southern, and Lanarkshire and E.enfiwshu’e in the 
northern division of Great Britain, are to be ascribed ; 
their astonishing present magnitude demonstrates the vast 
influence of these subtcn'aneous treasures, when applied 
to their destined purpose by human knowledge and 
industry. The approach to this mineral region is indicated 
by its prodigious population, its boundless wealth, its 
provinces of houses ; but with them are connected, as usual 
in human afiairs, the prolific seeds of evil. Agriculture, 
overlooked for the gambling speculations of commerce, is 
generally neglected ; tall chimneys every where attest the 
frequent steam-engine ; the sky is loaded with sulphurous 
clouds; palUd countenances and diminutive forms indi- 
cate the long-continued influence of unhealthy employ- 
ments : the jails are loaded with criminals, the spirit- 
cellars with profligates ; female virtue and usefulness are 
lost amidst the fatal precocity of labour. Wealth 
accumulates and men decay ; and the universal thirst for 
excitement and riches spreads corruption, and lays the 
foundation of ruin/^ 

The commerce and manufactures of Great Britain, 
which, under the influence of the war,- and of these 
causes, have now risen to such an astonishing pitch of 

* The following eshibita the popnlotion of the principal citiee in ihe 
empire, aecoiding to the censue of 1841. Their magnitude may well excite 
aatoniiriuncnt, and can be accounted for onlf bom the yaet incroaae of com- 
merce and monu&ctures. In 17U2 London was not half, manj- of the other 
cities not a fourth, of thoir proaont size. 

J^opulatiim (j/llie (hie/eilU$ and foum in Mni/land and Scotland in 1841. 


The HetropoB-i, .... 

1,873,677 

Nowcaatleon-Tine, . . . 

. 49,860 

Mancheetor, S^ord, and 
suburbe, 

296,183 

286,187 

182,822 

Hidl, 

York eit^, 

. 41,629 
. 28,842 

Liverpool, 

Birmingham and euborbs, . 

Bdinbur^city, (IncludingKorth 

Leedoi > 

162,064 

and South liOUh,) . . 

. 166,460 

BrietoV • 

122,296 

Ohmgow rity and suburbe, 

. 274,666 

Pljrmotttb, 

80,069 

Enioley, ....... 

. 60,487 

ShefBetd, ...... 

68,186 

67,889 

Aberdeen, 

. 84,767 

Boohdde, ^aH of )?ariah,} . 

Dundee, ...... 

. 62,704 

Korwieh, ...... 

62,844 

Qreeno^ 

. 36,986 
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CHAP, greatness, "were in 1792, -when the contest commenced, 

! comparatively speating in a state of infancy. If the 

1792, exports, imports, and shipping of three yeai’s ending with 
•rodirioua ^^^1 Januaiy 1792, he compared with what they had 
respectively reached fifty years afterwards, they appear 
ncturea and each to have tripled ; a prodigious increase, and amply 
(f Britain, explaining the duplication of population during the same 
period.* It may safely be aifirmed, that this half century 
exhibits a progress in commerce and opulence in the 
British empire which is iinparallolcd in the history of 
mankind. But it is impossible now to contemplate it 
without the deepest apprehension. The social balance 
has become overloaded on the side of urban labour. An 
amount of population has now come to depend on the 
precarious and fluctuating interests of commerce, which 
exceeds any thing yet witnessed among men, and has 
induced that unstable equilibrium in the state, which 
threatens, in the event of any serious external disasters 
or internal convulsions, the most dreadful calamities. 


so. 

^atUl 


Those who are accustomed to regard foreign commerce 
and manufactures as the main source of the wealth and 


grandeur of Great Britain, will be surprised to learn that, 
gricuihoai jjQj. gjjjiy when the war broke out, but even 

at this time, notwithstanding the prodigious increase they 
have since undergone, these sources of opulence beaa* but 
a small proportion to that which is derived from the culti- 


• Table ebo-wing the exports, importn, and ahipping of Great Britain in 
1789, 1790, 1791, and 1830, 1840, 1841, robpectively. 


Year, 

Import*. 

Exports. 

Deelarad Value 
of Exports, • 

Tons British 
Shipping, 

1780 

1790 

1791 

£18,87:^149 

18,921,847 

19,659,858 

£22,147,861 

28,021,472 

24,904,851 

£29,846,891 

29,862,112 

29,671,468 

1,272,114 

1,321,281 

1,363,488 

I 1889 

1 1810 
(1841 

62,004,000 

67,432,964 

64,877,962 

110,198,716 

116,479,678 

116,908,688 

68,238,580 

61,406,430 

61,684,528 

3,000,000 

3,512,480 

8,619,860 


—PaA P«pfr% 1848 ; and Bdr Aomaioit'a Pinanet Jiaohaum, 1801 ; 
Pari. HUt, xxxr. 1563. 
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Tation of the soil. The total amount of British manufac- 
tiures annually produced is in value about £180,000,000, 
of which only £47,000,000 is taken oif by the whole 
external trade of the world put together, while no less 
than £133,000,000 is consumed in the home market; 
and of the foreign consumption, fully a thu-d is absorbed 
by the British colonies in different parts of the world. 
So tliat the homo and colonial trade is to the whole 
foreign put together as fl to 1.* And, while the total 
produce of manufactines is £180,000,000 annually, and 
of mines and minerals £13,776,000, the amount of 
agi'icultural produce annually exti'aetcd from the soil is 
not less than £300,000,000 j or above a half more than 
the whole manufactures and mines put together. 

In truth, though less noticed than the dazzling sjdendour 
of commercial greatness, the marvel of British agriculture 
exceeds all other marvels in this land of wonders. Perhaps 
there never was a country in which the cultivation of the 
soil has been exposed to so severe a strain as that of 
Great Britain has been for the last half century, or in 
which it has so wonderfully kept pace, during the whole 
period, with the wants of the community. Not only has 
it been called upon, in an old state, with a temtory 


• llAlTOPAeTOBES AHB MiNKg Dt 1840, 


For oiaao&ctuilng exportetioo. 

For home aisrlcets, .... 

. £47,267,766 

. 133,600,000 

Total auaufoctures, 

Minos aad minerals, .... 

• £180,767,766 
13,776,286 

Hean&ctuTea and mineo, . 

Aohicclturm. PBoauoB. 
10,186,000 arabto acres, at £7 each, . 

37.000. 000 acrea of luoiidows, at £8 each, 

16.000. 000 do. of wastes, 

. £194,534,063 

. £133,948,000 
. 162,000,000 
. 6,000,000 

Exports of mann&cturoe to British colonies, . 
Home oonsvunption, .... 

£300,946,000 
. 16,600,000 

. 138,600,000 

Home and colonial, , . 

. £160,000,000 


80.767,708 


AU the net of the world, . 

—See Si'AOKVAii's, iStot. for 1843, p. most mtol sad 

Pobxbb’s frogrm tf <*« Afotiiwi, i. 177. 
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narro'w and 17110117 appropriated, to keep pace witli an 
increase of population, 17111011 lias doubled in that time, 
and an increase of horses and the ivants of luxury, irhich 
haye adyanced in a still greater proportion, but it has 
been exposed to the constant abstraction of capital and 
enterprise into the more tempting transactions of com- 
merce and manufactures, then adyancing in the same 
community ivith unheard-of rapidity. Yet in spite of 
this constant and increasing strain upon its produce, and 
abstraction of the capital which should sustain it, the 
agriculture of the British islands has fully kept pace with 
the wants of the community, and until the late unproce- 
dented occurrence of jim bad haryests in succession, the 
ayerage amount of foreign grain imported was steadily 
diminishing, and at length had become a perfect trifle, 
And while a deluded generation was bolioying the doctrine, 
that population in the later stages of society has a 
tendency to increase faster than food can be proyided 
for it, Nature was silently, in that yery community, 
rebuking their error, and furnishing decisiye demonstration 
of its fallacy. For at the time that, in the basin of the 
Mississippi, and surrounded by the yirgin riches of the 
Far-West, seyen cultiyators existed for one manufacturer, 
on the narrow territory and amidst the crowded popula- 
tion of Britain, one agriculturist was raising food suffleient 
for three manufacturei's ; in other words, in the old and 
dense community, the power of labour in producing food 
for other classes of society was one-and-twentt times 
what it was in the young and adyancing one.t 

* Aimu^ Avettge of Eoreiga grain imported into Great BtiMo — 

1801 to 1810, 000,916 quartets 

1811 to 1820, 158,678 ... 

1821 to 1830, 631,992 ... 

1881 to 1836, 398,609 ... 

1886tolS10, . , . , . 1,09^618 ... 

nva bad jeare in ancoeieiaD. 

-"EoBrtE’a Eroprua ^ &€ S<akn, 1118; and Earl TdbUt, ix. 648. 

t Agrioulturiats be^d the Ailegium 7 uountainfi in America, 2,092,260 

AU other olaMMt 287,761 

Or about 7 to 1. 
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The goTernment of Great Britain, which was supposed chap. 
by theoretical observers to have been, anterior to the great 
change of 1832, a mixed constitution, in which the crown, Wi. 
the nobles, and the commons mutually checked*and conn- qm mmti- 
teracted each other, was in reality an aristocracy, having 
a sovereign for the executive, disguised under the popular *«"• 
forms of a republic. The system of separate powers con- 
trolling and limiting each other sounds well in theory, 
but in practice it induces an immediate stoppage of the 
most important functions of government. England had 
enough of it from 1832 to 1840. But although the 
practical direction of affairs was, by the old constitution, 
generally vested in the majority of the nobles, yet was 
the spirit of the country so essentially democratic, and so 
large the intermixture of popular institutions which had 
grown up under the monarchy, that a strong check 
existed on the power of the magnates, which in periods 
of excitement became irresistible, and always operated as 
a powerful restraint on the abuses into which that form 


Agricultnristii all orer America, 3,T1T,7SS 

All other elosBoa, . . , 1,078,680 

Or about Si to 1. 

Agricultuiol ftmiUea in Qreat Britidn in 1831, .... 961,131 

All other clatse^ 3,453.041 


8,414,176 

Or about 1 ngrieultariet to S| other clasaes. 'Ey the oensiis ot 1841, the 
proportion of agricoltuxista to other claesee rg about 1 to 7, the nmribera hein^' 
as foQowa .— 



nwaiM 
iB AgllUUIUR. 

Coaasnm Aepsafont 
on Agrieultun. 

COMOiiMn dspoodmt 
MuiiActura and 

England, * * 

1,157,815 

7,540,543 

HaaufMiunn. 

6,208,779 

Waiee, 

103,632 

650,748 

167,223 

Scotland, . 

239,337 

1,159,250 

1,231,588 

Ireland, 

1,814,605 

4,158,801 

2,171,627 

Islands, . . 

8,403 

65,564 

19,983 


8,343,674 

13,604,915 

9,877.200 


18,604,915 

IPotalpwdueenofj 
food, . • 1 

8)343,974 

Consumers of food, 88,482,115 


See fosm^Fnarm nflMlfiatw, L 63; and C«mt of 1641; and ieurfoMi 
OtwiMOftUt. 
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of goveinment has a tendency to run. The close, or 
nomination boroughs, long so much the object of inyectiTe, 
had become, situated as the British empire "was, not the 
least valuable part of its constitution ; for they furnished 
an inlet to commercial and colonial ^ycalth, •vrhich practi- 
cally represented their interests, and prevented the selfish 
views of the dominant island from resulting in excessive 
oppression on the unrepresented distant dependencies. 
They furnished a ready entrance to talent -which might 
disdain the arts requisite to -win the suffrages of a nume- 
rous constituency, and they admitted a body of men into 
the legislature -who had the invaluable quality of indepen- 
dence, for many of them had purchased their seats. A 
legislature entirely composed of such men -would be highly 
objectionable, because it -would be destitute of the element 
of popular representation ; but a certain munber -was an 
invaluable addition to an assembly nding a vast multitude 
of distant dependencies, -with interests adverse to those of 
the dominant people in the heart of the empire : and time 
-will show -whether any thing has been gained by subjecting 
the -whole legislatui'e to the direct nomination of numbers 
in the British islands. 

Society existed in Great Britain, -when the -war com- 
menced, in a form which had never before been witnessed 
since the beginning of the world, and which may well 
arrest attention ; for it never will be seen in it again. 
Manufactures and commerce, though considerable and 
increasing, were as nothing to what they have since 
become : not only did the strength of the state consist, as 
it still does, in the land, but the national feelings and 
customs were formed by its attachments. Commercial 
fabrics existed in many quarters ; numerous towns were 
rising on all sides ; but their influence was felt rather in 
the quickened sale of produce, and the stimulus given to 
general wealth and agricultural industry, than in any 
change they had effected in the national habits or dispo- 
sitions. The heart of the nation was still in the country; 
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and a vai-ietj of circumstances Imd given it a peculiar and chap. 
delightful character. The long seciurity from foreign war- 
faro or domestic dissension ; the necessity of cultivating J702. 
the yeomanry with a view to parliamentary influence ; the 
passion for field sports, which seems indelible in the Anglo- 
Saxon blood, had combined to make the nobles and land- 
holders almost universally reside upon their estates. The 
principal ones had houses in London or Edinburgh, but 
their homes were in the country. Their libraries, their 
pictures, their palaces, their tombs, their hearts were there. 

Thus they were identified in feeling, interest, and amuse- 
ments with the rural population; and a feeling had grown 
up between them akin to that which snUsisted in la 
Vendee between the seigneurs and peasants. They fol- 
lowed the same hounds, joined in the same festivities, sat 
in the same church, wore carried at last to the same 
churchyard. One common faith united the rich and the 
poor. The graceful steeple of the parish church frequently 
arose from amidst the oaks of the nobleman’s park, and 
his younger brother held the living. The noble pastor, 
often higlily educated, visited the poor in their affliction ; 
he joined the rich in their festivity ; he was the link which 
united the extremes of society, too apt in the progress of 
opulence to be severed from each other. . The counties 
were covered with manor-houses, the fields with cottages ; 
fearless poverty spread into nature ; haughty opulence 
sought to improve its beauties. The abundance of en- 
closures and hedge-row timber gave the country the 
appearance of a continued forest ; but the frequent green 
mewiow, trim garden, flowering orchard, and omamentod 
cottage, bespoke the abode of happy and contented man. 

A monarch wa.s on the throne peculiarly fitted for the ^ 
stormy period in which his lot had been cast. With little 
education, and no great acquired information, George III. q«oik» hl 
had yet that solid judgmout, that native sagacity, which 
so often compensates all other defidendes, and for the want 
of which. aU the most lahonred aocomplidunenta can. 

VOL. II, z 
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c^p. seldom afford aay compensation. Simple in his tastes, 
— :: — correct and decorous in Ids manners, essentially patriotic 
1792. }ij[g affections, he faithfully represented the feelings of 
the best part of the British people. Though he fre- 
quently, from the effects of external disaster or internal 
faction, became, for a time, the object of yehement obloquy 
to the noisy multitude, yet these ebullitions -were transient, 
and he never failed, ere long, to regain that favour with the 
unthinking many, which he never lost with the thinking 
few. He was a more valuable king of England, at that 
period, than one with more shining talents or extensive 
knowledge might have been ; for ho was in loss danger of 
being swept away by philosophical theories of which he 
was ignorant, or delusions which ai-oso out of views that 
he did not possess. His temper was obstinate; but, 
directed by good sense, this peculiarity seldom led him 
into error, and often was productive of incalculablo advan- 
tage. Ho was the very opposite of Louis XVI.; without 
his philosophic speculation, with less unforeseeing phi- 
lanthropy, he had incomparably more firmness and 
resolution.* 

Nine years of peace had enabled Great Britain to 
StoW recover, in a great degree, the losses and exhaustion of the 
^^?7a2. American war. If she had lost one empire in the West- 
ern, she had gained another in the Eastern world. The 
wedth of India began to pour into her bosom ; and a 
little island in the west of Europe already exercised a 
sway over realms more extensive than the arms of Rome 
had reduced to subjection. A vast revenue, amounting to 

* An eminent instenca of this bad veeently occurred. Wlion, London in 
flames during the dnadflil riobi of Lord George Gfordon in 1780, and ibe cabinet 
\ru aeaembled to delibente on wb»t ebould be done, an order to the militeiy 
to Are upon the people, if in the not of breaking into or deetroying, -mu made 
out; but the Lord ChenoeUor and other cabinet minietera declined to sign it, 
fbom dottbte a» to iia legality. Upon thia the King aakod the attorney-general 
(Wedderfaum) "If the order wea agreeable to the law of England.” The 
Attorney r^Ued that it vnw. "Give me the paper*!,'' cried the monarch, "end 
X wUl sign it myaelfl” He did ao ; the troope immediately acted upon it« and 
in eixhouffi the devastation was at an end. But George HI. was ready in tua 
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£17,000,000 annuaUy, XTas already derived from her Indian chap. 
possessions 3 and, although nearly the whole of this great 
sum was ahsorhed in their costly establishment, yet her ' 782 . 
rulers already looked forward with confident hope to the 
period, now never likely to be realised, when the empire of 
Hindostan, instead of being as heretofore a burden, should 
bo a source of revenue to the ruling state, and the wealth 
of India really become that mine of gold to Britain, 
which it had long proved to numbera of her children. Her 
national debt, amounting to .£244,000,000, and occasion- 
ing an annual charge of £9,317,000, was indeed a severe 
burden upon the industry of the people ; and the taxes, 
though light in comparison of what have been imposed in 
later times, were still felt as oppressive. But, nevertheless, 
the resources of the state had augmented to an extraordi- ^ 
naiy degree during the repose which had prevailed since XYxiii. IjS. 
the conclusion of the former contest.^ 

Commerce, agriculture, and manufactures, had rapidly 
increased ; the trade with the independent states of Eevonuei, 
North America had been found to exceed what had been 
enjoyed with them when they were in a state of colonial 
dependence ; and the incessant exertions of every individual 
to better his condition, had produced a surprisingcffect upon 
the accumulation of capit^ and the state of public credit. 

The three-per-cents, from 57, at the close of the war, had 
risen to 90 j and the overflowing wealth of the capital 
was already finding its way into the most circuitous foreign 
trades, and hazardous distant investments. The national 
revenue amounted to £16,000,000, and tho army in- 
cluded 32,000 soldiers in the British isles in the pay of 

rldinj(.school, if tranquillity luwl not Iicen reatorcil, to have ridden at the hood 
of hi» Ouotde into his baming capital. — Wraxau'd Mfinoirt, L SSA, 357. The 
wuno account ia given inunbutanco by Lord Chunpbell in bin life of lA>rd Longh- 
'boroue^— on impartial, though rather unwilling, witnoes to the merits of Oeorge 
UL or Lord Loughborough. His Kiyeety, on tho attomoy'general’s answer. 

Mid, " thk hod been decidedly his opinion, though he would not previoudy 
veninreta sapruss it; but that now, a« supreme magistrate, he would see it 
carried into The teqoMte orders were issued to the Iteopa and tiui 
con9egcattinUi wave stopped.*— Xms gf At ti 13& 
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CHAP. goTernment, besides an equal force in tbc East Indies 

1 — maintained by tbe Company, and tliirty-six regiments of 

1792, yeomanry. Bnt these forces were rapidly augmented after 
the commencement of the \7ar, and, before 1796, the 
regular army of Britain amounted to two hundred and six 
thousand men, including forty-two thousand militia. More 
than half of this force, however, was required for the scr- 
ijom.i.m vice of the colonies ; and experience has proved, that 
xxxHuat. Britain can never collect much above forty thousand men 
n't point on the continent of Europe. The real 

strength of England consisted in her inexhaustible wealth, 
ill the public spirit and energy of her people, in the moral 
mV' centuries of glory, and in a fleet of a hundred 

App," 2 i 7 . and fifty ships of the line, w'hich gave her the undisputed 
command of the seas.^* 

^ But, though abounding in all the resources, England, at 
De^lkon this pcriod, had little of the moral strength so necessary 
in war. During the disastrous contest in America, the 
in national glory had been seriously tarnished. Two large 
ai-mies had laid down their arms to the enemy; and 
even the ancient supremacy of the seas seemed to be in 
hazard, when the combined fleets of France and Spain 
rode triumphant in the British Channel. The glorious 
defence of Gibraltar had alone maintamed the ancient 
celebrity of the English land forces ; the splendid victory 
of the 12th April, under Rodney, vindicated the long 

* The Britiiih Navy on 5th January 1702 contained — 

Fit for Service. Old ud Oiurd Slilpi. Total. 

Line, 116 S8 163 

iVigatea, 84 6 89 

— JoMlis's Natal BUtory. L Append. 247. 

The European povven hod the following naval estaUiahments at this time 

Ud«. Idht^ 

England, , 168 Holland, . 38 

Ftuce^ . 86 Deiunatfc, . 34 

Spain, . . 68 Poctugol, . IS 

IfaiMaa, . 36 Turkey, Kaples, &o. 18 

Abetraot— ' 

BritUb, . 153 

Other Powers, > S68 

Balanee agtdnet England, 115 
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establislied prowess of ber seamen. Nor was either the chap. 
army or the navy in such a state as to render any early 
success probable in any new contest. Abuses of the most ^ 702 , 
flagrant description existed in every department of the 
land forces : young men were appointed to commissions 
by purchase, or in consequence of parliamentary influence, 
without any knowledge of their profession ; promotion 
was seldom awarded to real merit ; and no academies or 
schools were in existence to teach the inexperienced officer 
even the xndiments of the military art.* It was by slow 
degrees, and in the school of adversity, that the British 
army was improved, and her commanders rendered capable 
of turning to good account that tmdaunted courago, which ^ 
in every age has formed the honourable characteristic of miT' 
the British people.^ 

England, like the other monarchies of Europe, had 
shunbered on, contented, prosperous, and for the most siombeVof 
part inglorious, daring the eighteenth century. The bright 
aurora with which it was ushered in, in the days of Eugene 
and Marlborough, had afforded no true promise of the 
general character of the political era which followed. The 
fierce passions, the heart-stirring feelings, the enduring 
energy of the civil wars, had passed into the page of 
history, and, with the licentious profligacy of Charles IL, 
were pictured only in contemporary annals, or the reflec- 
tive mirror of the national theatre. “ The period,” says 
Mackintosh, "from the English to the French Revolution, 
was the golden ago of authentic history. Governments 
were secure ; nations tranquil, improvement rapid, man- 
ners mild, beyond the example of any former ago. The 
English nation, w'hich possessed the greatest of all human 
blessings, a wisely constructed popular government, neces- 
sarily enjoyed the largest share of every other benefit, 

* To Bueb a lensUi was thio carried, that it wag not lunttual for in&ntg 

to obtain oonuniMiom in the cradle, and draw pay regularly for aixteen years 
before they joined their eorpa. The well-known answer when a loud noiae woe 
heard in a nuteety flwtla&d, "Oh, iVs only the fomritig fw 
jKtmtAl'’ alnmhowocnumonti^alnuahadheManain fointt i e e of inftoenoa. 
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cnAP, The tranquillity of that fortunate period was not disturbed 

! by any of those calamitous or eTen extraordinary events 

1792. which excite the imagination and inflame the passions."* 
The administration of Chatham, and the victories of 
Frederick, alone cast a fleeting lustre over the general 
monotony of the period ; but even their glories were the 
result of the ambition of kings or the rivalry of cabinets, 
and paiiook not of the profound interest of the theological 
contests which had preceded, or the political struggles 
which followed them. The strife of religion had ceased, 
that of equality had not commenced j between the two 
there intciTencd a long repose of a hundred years, illus- 
trated by few glories, stained by still fewer crimes, during 
which the fervour springing from the former groat con- 
vulsion insensibly expired, and the seeds destined to 
produce a still fiercer coUiaion were gradually ripening to 
maturity. 

It was a generally received opinion among the philoso- 
Etaonmui phers and statesmen of this period, that society had at 
TO length assumed a settled and permanent form, that all 
of the great causes of discord had been extinguished, and 

offian. that history would never again have to commemorate the 

vehement contentions and tragic incidents which had 
arisen in an early period of human existence, Adam 
Smith obseiwed, that while the population of America 
was doubling every five-and-twenty years, that of Europe 
was slumbering on with an increase which would harcSly 
arrive at the same result in five hundred ; while Gibbon 
lamented that the period of interesting incident was past, 
and that the modem historian would never again have to 
record the moving events and dismal catastrophes of 
andent story. Such were the antidpations of the greatest 
men of the ago, on the verge of a period destined to 
present the tyranny of Robespierre, the constancy of 
Pitt, and the triumphs of Nelson ; when the human race, 
mowed doum by the merciless sword of Napoleon, was 

* Mu^todt'a WaAsi it 612, 
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to spring up again udth an elasticity almost equalling the chap. 
far-famed rapidity of Transatlantic increase.* 

The opinions of the country, as might have been expec- 
led on so great an event, -were divided on the French, viewjoftiia 
Kevoliition. The young, the ardent, the philosophical, 
yrere sanguine in their expectations of its success ; a new 
ora seemed to have dawned upon the world ; from the 
rise of freedom in that great empire, the fetters of slaverj, 
and the bonds of superstition, appeared to be dropping 
from the hands of the human race. It was not merely 
the factious, the restless, and the ambitious, who enter- 
tained these opinions ; they were shared by many of tho 
boat and -wisest of men ; and in England it might with 
truth bo said, as an eloquent liistorian has observed of 
Europe in general,^ that the friends of the French Revo- ‘ Bot. j. 70, 
lution comprised at that period the most enlightened and 
generous of the community. It was not then that its 
tendency was, or could be, generally perceived. But 
though the higldy educated classes generally inclined to 
these opinions, those entertaining extreme views were 
comparatively few in number. The vast majority of the 
population was decidedly loyal ; in tho country it was 
almost invariably so. The confirmed democrats in Great 
Britain at that period were by no means numerous. 

They were estimated by Mr Burke, who was noways 
inclined to diminish the dangers of the time, at eighty 1107141.“' 
thousand.® 

But if the changes in France were regarded -with 
favour by one, they were looked on with utter horror by Andof'tb* 
another class of the community. Tho majority of the 
aristocratic body, all the adliercnts of tho church, all the 
holders of office vuider tho monarchy, in general the great 
bulk of the opulent ranks of society, beheld them with 
apprehension or aversion. Many of those who had life 

* Th« populstaott of Btuada k now dottblicg in 26 { tluk of Britak in 68 ; 
tbet of Anatiin in 69 ; that of Franoe In 16&j that of Bnnia in 
Vvmt, Vwm Ch»> d* firtmt, i. 96 . 
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jCHAp, before tbenij rejoiced in tlie changes vliich society seemed 
about to undergo ; those ■who had passed through it, 
179 a trembled at their approach : those who had nothing to 
lose, had no fears of the consequences of innoTation; 
those who had acquired, or inherited much, were justly 
apprehensive that they woidd be the first objects of spoli- 
ation. Such were the general divisions of opinion pre- 
valent in Britain; hut of course these opinions were 
modified by the temper or habits of thought in different 
individuals, and the partisans of innovation numbered 
among their ranks many of the most ancient and illus- 
trious noble families. There will always be found a 
certain portion, generally a small minority, of the aristo- 
cracy, who from the various motives of ambition, jealousy, 

. envy, delusion, discontent, or insolvency, will break off 

from the order to which they belong, and put themselves 
at the head of any popular movement. In them the 
most dangerous, because the most influential, and least 
suspected, leaders of it are to bo found. 

At the head of the firat party was Mr Fox, the eloquent 
EatiyUs- and illustrious champion of freedom in every part of the 
world. Descended of a noble family, which combined 
political distinction with literary talent, he seemed bom 
to wield both the mighty levers which move mankind. 
He was the third son of Henry Fox, the first Lord 
Holland, whose great talents raised him to the situation 
of Secretary of State for the War department during the 
Seven Years’ War ; and who was long the antagonist of 
Mr Pitt, afterwards Lord Chatham. His father, who 
was a man of refined and cultivated taste, as well as 
forensic abihty, took infinite pains with the education of 
young Fox, whose great talents were soon conspicuous. 
Unfortunately his excessive indulgence to his son gave 
too early a development to his dissipated propensities, 
which were as precocious as his power of acquiring 
languages ; and when he set out on his travels at the age 
of twenty, he was already a deep gamester, an experienced 
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rake, and excessively expensive in bis dress and habits, chap. 
Distinction vas bis constant passion : in youth be sought 
it by elegance in attire or extravagance in expenditure ; 
in maturcr years by oratorical power and the lead of a 
party. He returned from the Continent in 1767 deeply 
in debt, a thorough libertine, but without any diminution 
of bis elegant tastes or natural povrevs.* In 1768 be 
entered parliament as member for Medhurst in Sussex, 
and made bis first speech on a petition of the celebrated 
democrat Wilkes. Ilis great powers of speaking soon 
made themselves conspicuous, and early attracted the 
notice of the author of Junius, who, in his celebrated 
Letters, warmly praised the rising orator. Down to 1 772, 
ho voted in general with ministers, though bis indepen- 
dent disposition was on many occasions conspicuous ; but 
in that year be united himself to the Opposition, of which 
he soon became the acknowledged leader. This was 
confirmed by the death of his father in 1774, wbicb set 
him free from all ministerial ties; and by his ardent 
admiration of Mr Burke, whom be justly denominated 
the finest genius of the eighteenth century, and with i.si. Biogl 
whom he combated Lord North and the Tory ministry wsTijKt.) 
through the whole course of the American war.^ 

He inherited the love of liberty which had long been 
hereditary in his race, and, by the impetuous torrent of Hi« oiuIrM. 
his eloquence, long maintained hm plaro as leader of the 
Opposition of the British empire. His talents for debate 
were of the very highest order ; and in the impassioned 
energy with which he delivered his opinions, he never 
was exceeded by any orator in the British parliament. 

Though he was a refined classical scholai’, and well 
acquainted with the poets of antiquity, as W'cll as those 
of modern times, yet he was too indolent to have acquired 
extensive erudition, and was often indebted, like Mirabcau, 


* Hia debts amounted to tbe ononnouB sum of X140,000 ,* and be bad 
travelled vdth amlatresB whose presence scandalised even Gibbon, atlausanne, 
not tbe most bstidioun of men in such partioulsni. 
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for the facts connected "witli the suhjeets of discussion 
rather to the industry of bis friends than to Ms oto 
research. Yet no one could make a more skilful use of 
the information mth "wMch he was furnished, or "wMch he 
gathered im the coiuse of debate ; or descant Avith more 
originality on a subject apparently exhausted by the 
efforts of others. Profuse, dissipated, and iiTCgular in 
private life, he bad none of the -weight, ever so powerful 
in England, which arises from the purity of personal 
character ; but, amidst all his frailties, the warmth of Ms 
heart and generosity of Ms disposition secured Mm the 
ardent attachment of a numerous body of private friends, 
embracing a large proportion of the ablest men and oldest 
families in the state ; wMle bis vehement and impassioned 
oratory readily commanded the admiration of that numer- 
ous class who longed after more popular government, or 
the general license of a revolution. But Ms intellect was 
not equal to his eloquence ; his judgment was inferior to 
his debating powers. Mr Gibbon observed, that ^‘Ms 
inmost soul was tinged -with democracy and such in 
truth was Ms character. He saw no danger to liberty 
but in the power of the cro-wn : the violence of the people 
never occurred to Mm as likely to put it in peril. Sincere 
in Ms attachment to freedom, he advocated, during the 
best part of Ms life, a political system, wMcb was entail- 
ing npon tlie coimtry where it arose the most degrading 
bondage ; passionately devoted to the cause of liberty, he 
continued constant in Ms admiration of those frrantic 
innovations which, more than the coalition of kings, 
against which tbe thunders of Ms eloquence were directed, 
rendered impossible its duration in the first of European 
monarchies. 

Mr Pitt was the leader of the second party, wMcb, at 
the commencement of the French Revolution, was in the 
full possession of government, and supported by a decided 
majority in both Houses of Parliament. He was bom at 
Hayes in Kent, on the 38th May 1*759, the second son 
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of William first Eai'l of Cliathara. His mother, a lady chap. 
of groat talents and uncommon strength of understanding, - 
was Lady Hester, only daughter of llichard Grenville, 1792, 
Esq,, and Countess Temple. At first young Pitt’s con- 
stitution was uncommonly feohlc, insomuch that great 
fears were entertained that he could not be reared to 
maturity ; but notwithstanding this disadvantage, his dili- 
gence and ability wore such that, at the age of fourteen, 
when he was sent to Cambridge, his proficiency in Greek 
and Latin was truly extraordinary. I3y Lord Chatham’s 
desire, Thucydides was the first Greek book ho read after 
coming to college ; and such was the facility ho had 
already acquired in that diffiadt language, that he coidd 
read six or seven pages ho had never previously scon, 
without more than two or tliree mistakes. With such 
penetration did ho seize the meaning of this great writer, 
and so rapidly imbibe his ideas, that it was observed of 
him at the time by bis preceptor, “ that be never seemed 
to learn, but only to recollect.” At this period, and 
during all the time he remained at college, his conduct 
was correct, his conversation easy, his application cease- 
less. Lord Chatham had from &e first conversed with 
him on every subject : the true system of education, but 
one which is hardly safe except in a parent’s hand. His 
knowledge of sciiptme was extensive and accurate ; inso- 
much that long after, and when immersed in political life, *Tomii»e'» 
be could distinguish at once a quotation from tlie Bible u*^^**** 
from one from the Apocrypha.^ 

After being some years at college, be read habitually 
the orators and historians of antiquity ; particularly Livy, iiis ^uth, 
Thucydides, and Sallust, It was his favourite occupation “tdiegc!* 
to compai’c opposite speeches upon the same subject, and 
to examine bow each speaker managed his own side of 
the question, and obviated or answered the reasoning of 
bis opponent. When alone, he dwelt for hours upon 
striking passages of these historians and orators, and was 
particularly captivated by their inimitable brevity and 
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force of expression. He had little turn for the minute 

^ — details of grammar ; could never be induced to construe 

"Word by word, or attend to the rules of syntax : but read 
several sentences straight on, and then rendered them at 
once into free English, to the great astonishment and no 
small annoyance of his masters. He was set on things, 
not words. All his leisure hours were devoted to trans- 
lating the finest passages of the classic authors into 
English : the most useful, as the opposite one of turning 
English into Greek or Latin is the most useless, occupa- 
tion which can be given to youth.* With equal dili- 
gence he applied to mathematics, and displayed such skill 
in the solution of problems, that it was evident he would 
have reached the very highest eminence in science, if 
fortune had not thrown him into public life. With not 
leas avidity he studied the great poets and authors of his 
own country, and when he left college at the age of 
twenty-one, there were few of the historical or literary 
writers of Great Britain with whom he was unacquainted. 
But these calm studies were soon inteiTupted : in spring 
1780 he became resident in Lincoln’s Inn, and regularly 
attended Westminster Hall ; and in January 1781 he 
was introduced into Parliament for the burgh of Appleby. 
I Even before he appeared in public life, his great father 

anticipated his future distinction, and dwelt on the 
prospect with fond and touching enthusiasm.^ 

Modem history has hardly so great a character to 
exhibit. Inheriting from his father, the first Lord Chat- 

* In ttiiapraolioe he followed ■fcoesamplo end precept of CSeero — ^"Posteft 
mild plneoit, eoque enm nsos adolescens, ut Bnminorain orctorum Oneoae 
orationw explicsroio. Quibos leotis hoc fwae^oebar, ut cun ea quee legwem 
' Qi»cd lAtini reddetem, nou aolum optinue rerUa uteter, et temca uriteije, 

eed otiaxtt exprimerem qaiedcm vetlM imitando qnu nova, noatria eaaent, dun. 
node eaaent idonaa."— iTa Oratort, Ifb. i cap. 34, Cicero never thonj^t of 
tacsodaUng Latin imta Ortiii; and, had lie done eo, ho never would have 
rivalled the Fhilipplis, and certainly never oonpofiod the oratlona agdnst Catl- 
line. He iaa bold man who, on. the education of an orator, gainaaja the united 
authority and (Uaregarda the ilmOar piaotico of Oioero and Pith 
t The hut letter of Lord Chatham to Ur Pitthegou in thcae tenua : — ^"Bow 
can I employ mj reviving pen ao well aa in addiet^g a few lines to the hope 
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ham, a patriotic and truly British spirit, he early imbibed, chap. 
at the same time, a strong attachment to those liberal 
principles on which the administration of that illustrious 1792. 
man was founded, and which had given to his government 
such general and deserved popularity. The first part of 
his career was chiefly remarkable for these sentiments, >»»»• 
and his great abilities, from the very outset, gave him a 
distinguished place in Parliament. But circumstances 
soon arose which called forth the latent powers of his 
mind, and exhibited in full lustre the indomitable firmness 
of his character. Mr Fox and Lord North had formed » 
coalition, after their chief cause of discord had been ex- 
tinguished by the termination of the American war ,* and, 
strong in the possession of an apparently invincible 
majority in the Lower House, had ventured upon the 
bold measure of bringing in a bill which took from the 
East India Company the government of Ilindostan, and 
vested it in coitaiu commissioners, to be appointed, not 
by the crown, but by the House of Commons, It is 
impossible to doubt that such a change, if carried into 
execution, would have subverted the constitution, by the 
establishment of an imperium. in imjperio, possessed of 
greater authority and influence than the executive. But 
this catastrophe was averted by die fiimness and sagacity 
of the monarch who then held the British sceptre. Per- 
ceiving at once the full extent of the danger ; well aware, 
in the emphatic words of Lord Thurlow, “ that this bill, 
if carried, would take the crown from the King’s head, 
and place it on that of Mr Fox,”^ he instantly resolved > lyi. Hist, 
to interpose his influence to prevent it from passing into 
a law, and resolutely declared his deteimination, if neces- 
sary, to retire to Hanover, rather tlian continue in Britain 
the mere tool of a parliamentary oligarchy. By his 

and comfort of my life, my dear WUliaml” — aod onda, " So, with, best compll- 
meats to AristoUe, Homer, Thucydides Xenophon, not forgetting Locko, 

Orotius, and the Law of Nations, adieu, my dearest William. Your most 
affeotionato fhther, CeatiulU.” — ^Lobo Chatiuu to Hr Pm. Septomher 22, 

1777; Tomnns's iife of PiUt L 23. 
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exertions the bill, after having passed the Commons by a 
great majority, "was throvm out, by a slender majority of 
eight, in the House of Lords ; and this led to the im- 
mediate resignation of the Coalition Ministij. The King 
instantly sent for Mr Pitt, and, on the 12th January 
3 784, he toot his seat in the Ploiise of Commons as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Never did a more arduous struggle await a minister. 
The Opposition, led by the impetuous energy of Fox, 
aided by the experienced influence and admirable temper 
of Lojxi North, 1783 possessed of a great majority in the 
Lower House, and treated at first with the utmost scorn 
this attempt on the part of a young man of six-and-twenty 
to dispossess them of the government. But it was soon 
evident that his talents were equal to tho task, arduous 
and apparently hopeless though it was. Invincible in 
resolution, and yet cool in danger ; possessed of a moral 
courage which nothing could overcome ; fertile in resources, 
powerful in debate, eloquent in declamation — ^he exhibited 
a combination of great qualities, which for political con- 
tests never was excelled. A pure and irreproachable 
private character gave his opponents no weak side where- 
on to assail the panoply with which he was surrounded : 
a temperament, the energies of which were wholly con- 
centrated on national objects, left him no room for selfish 
passion or private gratification. The ordinary vices of 
men of rank had no attractions for him. Though noways 
insensible to their attractions, he was never the slave of 
women j though he often drank largely, it was only to 
restore nature after the incessant exhaustion of his par- 
liamentary efforts. Incorruptible, though wielding the 
wealth of England and the Indies ; fearless, though com- 
bating alone the whole weight of an apparently irresistible 
Oppoffltion ; cool, though tried by aU the means which 
could overcome the firmest patience; cautious, when 
prudence counselled reserve — energetic and eloquent, 
when the moment for action had arrived ; he succesrfully 
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■withstood the most formidahle parliamentary majority citap. 
•which had appeared in English history since the Revolu- 
tion, and ultimately remained ■nctorious in the struggle. i7fu. 
An administration thus tried in its infancy, was proof 
against any other danger in its maturcr years. The 
intellect of its head clearly and at once perceived both 
the peril of the French revolutionary principles, and the 
expedience of making no attempt by external means to 
check its progress; and, fortunately for the cause of 
freedom throughout tlie world, that great convulsion found 
the British govenimont in the hancls of one, alike friendly 
to the cause of liberty, and hostile to the oxcesises which 
so often lead to its suhvei'sion. An attentive observer of 
the progro.ss of the Revolution, therefore, he cautiously 
abstained from any act wliich might involve England in 
hostility "with its distracted neighbomrj and, tiiough 
strongly pressed in the outset to take a part in the 
struggle, he maintained a strict neutrality when the 
German armies had penetrated to the very heart of 
France, and the moment seemed to have arrived -when it 
was possible to terminate, by a single hostile demonstra- 
tion, the rivalry of four centui’ies. 

Edmund Burke was the leader of a third p^j^ com- ^ 
posed of the old Whigs, who supported the principles of Mt Bwbe. 
the English, but opposed those of the French Revolution. 

He was bom in Arran Quay, Dublin, on Jmiuary 12, 

1730. His family was a veij old one, and of Norman 
extraction, and originally bore the name of " De Burgh,” 
of which Bwlee is only a corruption. His father was a 
respectable attorney, in extensive practice — so lucrative, 
indeed, that Edmund, though a younger son, received 
nearly £20,000 as a patrimony, llis mother, by whom 
he was taught to read, and instructed in the rudiments of 
education, was a woman of a very cultivated understand- 
ing ; a circumstance which almost invariably is the case 
with those who afterwards rise to great celebrity. In 
constitution he was at first weak, and his early proficiency 
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CHAP, iu learning -w^as not lenxarkable ; another peculiarity 

1„ -which is generally, though not always, observed in those 

1792 , destined to ultimate gi-eatncss, and which arises from then* 
attention being early fixed on things, not words — on the 
latter of which a schoolboy’s, on the former a man’s cele- 
brity depends. At the age of tliirteen, he was removed 
to the academy at BaUitore, in the county of Kildare, and 
there Ins great powers soon developed themselves. They 
consisted at fiint, not so much in brilliancy, as in steadi- 
ness of application, facility of comprehension, and strength 
of memory. The same characteristics distinguished his 
early writings and speeches, and it was not till late in life 
that his imagination shone forth with such lustre; a 
peculiarity common to him with Milton, Shakspeare, 
Bacon, and many other of the greatest poets and orators 
who ever existed. It is easily explained, if we reflect 
iTaeitm ^ fervent mind readily fens a flame from 

Priot'8 Life a few perishable materials ; but a great one requires 
2, 14 . *’ mighty and durable elements to warm it into a glow. 
“ MateriS, alitui’, motibus excitatur, et ureudo lucescit."^ 
Ilis studies early in life, like those of Gibbon and 
Hufiitten- Johnson, were more varied than systematic, multifarious 
to»nc« iuh, profound ; a system practised in Scotland and Ire- 
land more than in England, but which, looking to the 
results in these three great men, would seem not to be 
the worst way of enlarging and strengthening the human 
mind. He wont through college respectably, but with no 
extraordinary distinction — reading incessantly, but often 
poems and novels rather than the works of the Academic 
curriculum, dwelling much on the sublime passages of 
Shakspeare, Milton, and Young, and not unfrequently 
essaying his own powers in their career. He was des- 
tined for the bar, to which he was entered in 1747, iu 
London ; but before this period, the bent of his genius to 
historical and political subjects was very apparent, having 

* '* It utkonriabod by mterisls, existed tVDQOwtQDB, Rad 8t)!in«s -by tnintSiig.* 
— TRQttoa. 
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Lcen signally evinced in the debates of tbe Historical chap. 
Society in Dublin College, of -wliicb be was a zealous 
member. After arriving in London, in 1750, to pro- ivm. 
seente his legal studies, he found them wholly distasteful 
to his diffusive genius, and, possessing an adequate inde- 
pendence, quitted the law for the more attractive paths 
of literature. He soon after published his Essay on the 
Sublime and Beautiful ; and in 1758, began to write the 
liistorical part of the Annual Register, which he superin- 
tended for many years. Little of the fire of the orator, 
however, or the depth of the philosopher, is to bo found 
in these compositions ; he was then only collecting the 
materials on which the immortal superstructure of his 
fame was afterwards to be roared. In 1765, ho was, 
from tbe reimtation he had acquired as a w'ritor, ap- 
pointed private secretary to Lord Rockingham ; and ^ 
soon after entered parliament as member for Wendover, . 
in Buckinghamshire. Thenceforward his biography foms 2 ^ub!' 
part of the history of England.^ 

Mr Burke had long combated in the ranks of Opposi- 
tion with Mr Fo.x, and the closest private friendship had Hiirieireon 
cemented their political alliance ; but, on the breaking rwoSS^ 
out of the French Revolution, -they embraced different 
views. Mr Fox warmly applauded its principles, and 
declared in the House of Commons, that “ tho new con- 
stitution of France was the most stupendous and glorious 
edifice of liberty which had been erected on the founda- 
tion of hiunan integrity in any ago or country.” Mr 
Burke, on the other hand, gifte<l with greater political 
sagacity and foresight, early exerted his talents to oppose 
the levelling principles w'hich that convulsion had intro- 
duced ; and his work on the French Revolution produced, 
perhaps, a greater impression on the public mind than 
auy which has yet appeared in the world. It abounds 
in eloquent passages, profound wisdom, and discriminating 
talent I hut, vast as its influence, and unbounded as its 
reputation were when it first appeared, its value was 
VOL. 11 . 2 A 
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CHAP, not fully understood till tlie progress of events had de- 

! — monstrated the justice of its principles. Their division 

17!®' on this vital question for ever alienated these illustrious 
men from each other, and drew tears from both in the 
House of Commons ; an emblem of the effects of this 
heart-stfrring event upon the charities of private life, of 
1 Ann. Reg. tho Variance which it introduced into the bosom of fami- 
136 . ' ’ lies, and between friendships which “had stood the 
strain of a whole lifetime."^ 

The occasion on which this momentous separation 
Divirfonbe. took placo, was in the debate on the now constitution 
proposed for tho provinces of Canada, in 1791 ; a rc- 
mavkablo coincidence, when tho subsequent events in 
coMtitution. colony are taken into consideration, and the vehe- 
ment strife between the monarchical and republican 
principles, of which it afterwards became the theatre. So 
strongly did both these illustrious statesmen, but espe- 
cially Mr Burke, feel on the all-engrossing topic of the 
French Revolution, that they mutually introduced it into 
almost all the debates which took place iu the House of 
Commons at that period ; and it was especially the subject 
of vehement and impassioned declamation, on occasion of 
^rii IS, the debate on Mr Baker’s motion relative to a war with 
April 8. Russia, and the first introduction of the Canada Govern- 
ment Bill, — subjects which not unnatui‘ally,led to consider- 
ation of the supposed tendency of tho French Revolution 
with regard to the external relations and internal hap- 
piness of nations. Prom that time a rupture between 
these two great men was distinctly foreseen, both by their 
friends and the public. It was, in truth, imavoidable j 
and is to be regarded as the index to tho schism which 
must ensue iu every free community, on occasion of 
strong democratic excitement, between those who adhere 
to tho landmarks of the past, and thoao who are willing 
to adventure on the dark sea of innovation. Still, how- 
ever, tho external appearances of friendship were main- 
tained between them ; they visited, though not so fre- 
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qnontly as in former years ; and, on tlie Gth of Hay, chap. 
Tvlien the Canada Bill -was to be debated in committee, 
they not only walked to the House together, but Mr I'ae. 
Pox treated Mr Burke, in a previous conversation, with 
confidence, and mentioned to him a political circumstanco 
of some delicacy. But the feelings of the latter were too 
ardent to be restrained ; the future, big with disaster, 
revealed itself so clearly to Iiis view, that it obliterated 
the past, and ovemhadowed the present ; and in the 
debate which followed on that night, these two illustrions 
men were for over severed, and the popular party in 
Groat Britain permanently rent hi twain. The dobatoa 
on this subject po.s.sess the highest intere.it. They not 
only embrace the most thrilling event in the biography 
of both, but they constitute an era in the history of mui BmU’s 
Europe dmang its most eventful period. The destinies al’g'''**®’"'* 
of civilisation hung upon their words.^ 

On the pai-t of Mr Fox, it was urged on this occasion, 
and in the previous debate on the Russian armament — Awnmint 
“ Without entering into the question whether hereditary 
honours are in themselves an advantage or an evil, the 
point which the House has now to consider is. Whether 
there is any thing in them so peculiarly advantageous as 
to incline us to introduce them into a country where they 
«te unknown, and hy such means distinguish Canada 
from all the other colonies of the New World? Iii 
countries whore they make a part of the constitution, it 
is not wise to destroy them ; but it is a very different 
matter to give them birth and life in a country where 
they at present do not exist. It is impossible to account 
for such au attempt, except on the principle that, as 
Canada was formerly a French colony, there might bo an 
opportunity of reviving those titles of honour, the oxtinc- 
tiott of which some geutlemcu so much deplore, oud of 
reviving in the West that spirit of chivalry which has 
Men into disgmee in a neighbouring country. Are 
those red and blue ribbons, wbi^ have lost their limtre in 
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the Old World, again to shine forth in. the Now ? What 
can be so absurd as to introduce hercditaiy honours in 
the New World, where they arc so much the object of 
undisguised ayorsioni The proposed upper chamber 
would be equally objectionahle if the council were here- 
ditary ; for such an assembly would be nothing more 
than a tool in the hands of the royal authority. Not 
less so is the clause for making provision for the Pro- 
testant clergy, by enacting that, in all grants by the 
crown of unappropriated lauds, one-seventh should be 
given to them. What can he so monstrous as such a 
fhiidamontal rule in a country where the great bulk of 
the people arc Catholics ? Even if they wore aU Pro- 
testants, it would still he uusuitahle ; how much more so, 
therefore, when the whole of the Protestants, such as 
they are, are much subdivided, and the large proportion 
of them are Presbyterians, dissenters, or subordinate 
sects. 

“Feeble as my powers are in comparison with my 
honourable friend’s, whom I must call my master — for 
every thing that I know in politics I owe to him — I 
should yet ever be ready to maintain my principles even 
against his superior eloquence. I will maintain that the 
rights of man, which he states as chimerical and visionary, 
are in fact the basis and foundation of every rational 
constitution, and evqn of the British constitution itself, 
as tlio statute-book abundantly proves ; for what is the 
original compact between king and people there recog- 
nised, but the recognition of the inherent rights of the 
people as men, which no prescription can supei'sedo, and 
no accident remove or obliterate? If these principles 
are dangerous to the constitution, they are the principles 
of my right honomrable friend, from whom I learned 
them. During the American war we have together 
rejoiced at the success of a Washington, and mourned 
almost in tears for the fate of a Montgomery. From 
him I have learned that the revolt of a whole people 
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cannot be the result of incitement or encouragement, but 
must have proceeded, from provocation. Such -vpas his 
doctrine when he said, with equal energy and emphasis, 

‘ that he could not draw a bill of indictment against a 
whole people.' I gi’ieve to find that he has since learned 
to draw such an indictment, and to crown it with all the 
technical epithets which disgi'ace om* statute-book, such 
as — false, malicious, wicked, by the instigation of the 
devil, or not having the fear of God before your eyes. 
Taught by my right honourable friend, that no revolt of 
a nation can spring except from provocation, I could not 
help feeling joy, ever .since the constitution of France 
was founded on the rights of mau — the basis on which 
tlie British con.stitiition itself is rested. To vilify it, is 
neither more nor loss than to libel the British constitu- 
tion, and no hook my right honourable friend can write, 
how able soever, no .speech he can deliver, how eloquent 
soever, can induce me to change or abandon that opinion. 

“ I was formerly the strenuous advocate for the balance 
of power, when France was that intriguing restless nation 
which she had formerly proved. Now that the situation 
of France is altered, and that she has erected a govern- 
ment from which neither insult nor injury can be appre- 
hended by her neighbours, I am extremely indifferent 
concerning the balance of power, and shall continue so 
till I see other nations combine the same power with the 
same principles of government as that of Old France. 
The true principle of the balance of power is not to keep 
every state exactly in its former condition, for that is 
impossdhle, but to prevent any one obtaining such an 
ascendency as to be ilongorous to the rest. No man can 
say that Russia will ho the successor of Franco in this 
respect. Ilor extent of territory, scanty population, and 
limited revenue, render her strength by no means formidable 
tons: she is a power whom wo can neither attack nor 
be attacked by ; and is it with such a power we are to 
commence hostilities, in order to prop up the deeaying 
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CHAP. Turkish empire, the OTerthroi? of -wMch would be more 

! — likely to prove advantageous than, injurious to our inter- 

1792. Qg^g 2 jf compare the present state of France with its 
past condition, both as respects the politics of Europe 
and the happiness of the people, even those who most 
detest the Kevolution must see reason to rejoice in its 
eifects. I cannot but applaud the government of France, 
in its internal tendency, as good, because it aims at the 
happiness of those who are subject to it. Different 
opinions may be entertained by different men as to the 
ni«t. change of system tliat has taken place in that country ; 
248, ‘37s i but 1, for one, admire the new constitution of Prance, 
Spooche*i,iv. considered altogether, os the moat stupendous and glo- 
rious edifice of liberty which has been ei'ected on the 
foundedion of human integrity in any age or country”'^ 
Mr Burke commenced hia reply in a grave and solemn 
Atp^int tone, befitting the solemnity of the occasion, and the 
^ rending asunder of ties which had endimed unbroken for 
a quarter of a century. “ The House,” said he, " is now 
called upon to do a high and important act : to appoint 
a legislature for a distant people, and to affirm its own 
competency to the exercise of such a power. On what 
foundation is such an assumption to rest ? Not, surely, 
on a vague conception of the rights of man ; for, if such 
a doctrine is admitted, all that the House should do, is 
to call together the whole male inhabitants of Canada, 
and decide by a majority of their votes what form of 
government they are to receive. Setting aside so absurd 
a proposition, on what mnst this House found its com- 
petence to legislate at aU on this matter ? Clearly on 
the law of nations, and the acquired title so to legislate 
from the right of conquest, and a cessation of the rights 
of the old government, obtained by us in the treaty which 
confirmed it. These principles hind us to legislate in an 
equitable manner for ^e people of Canada, and they are 
in return to owe allegiance to ua. The question then, is, 
On what basis is this new government to bo formed? 
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Are 'we to frame it according to the old light of the 
English constitution, or by the glare of the new lanterns 
of the clubs at Paris and London 1 

“ In determining this point, we are not to imitate the 
example of countries which have disregarded efreum- 
stances, tom asunder the bonds of society, and the tics of 
nature. To the constitution of America, doubtless, great 
attention is due, and it is of importance that the people 
of Canada should have nothing to envy in the constitu- 
tion of a neighbouring state. But it is plain tliat they 
have not the same elements for the enjoyment of repub- 
lican freedom which exist in the United States. Tho 
people of America have a constitution as well adapted to 
their character and cfrcumstances as they could have; 
but that character, and these ciraimstanccs, arc essentially 
different from those of the French Canadians. The 
Americans have derived from their Anglo-Saxon descent 
a certain quantity of phlegm, of old English good-nature, 
that fits them better for a republican government. They 
had also a republican education ; .their form of internal 
government was republican, and the principles and vices 
of it have been restrained by the beneficence of an over- 
ruling monarchy in this country. The formation of their 
constitution was preceded by a long war, in the course of 
■which, by military discipline, they had learned order, 
submission, and command, and a regard for great men. 
Tliey had learned what a King of Sparta had said was 
the great wisdom to bo learned in his country — the art 
of commanding and obeying. They were trained to 
government by war, not by plots, murders, and assassina- 
tions. 

“ But what are we to say to the ancient Canadians, 
■who, being the most numerous, are entitled to the greatest 
attention 1 Are we to give them tho French constitution 
— a constitution founded on principles diametrically 
opposite to OUTS, that could not assimilate with it in a 
single point ; as difibient firom it as wisdom from folly, as 
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— a constitution founded on -what •was called the rights of 
1782. nian 1 But let this constitution bo examined by its 
practical effects iu the French West India colonies. 
These, not'withstanding three disastrous wars, were most 
happy and flourishing till they heard of the rights of 
man. As soon as this system arrived among them, 
Pandora’s box, replete with every mortal evil, seemed to 
fly open, heU itself to yawn, and every demon of mischief 
to overspread the face of the earth. Blacks rose against 
whites, whites against blacks, and each against the other, 
in murderous hostility ; subordination was destroyed, the 
bonds of society were torn asunder, and every man seemed 
to thirst for the blood of his neighbour. 

'Block spirits nnd whito, blue spirits imd gny, 

Mingle, mingle, mingle.' 

All was toil and trouble, discord and blood, from the 
moment that this doctrine was promulgated among them ; 
and I verily believe that, wherever the rights of man are 
preached, such ever have been, and ever will be, the con- 
sequences. France, which had generously sent them the 
precious gift of the rights of man, did not like this image 
of herself reflected in her child, and sent out a body of 
troops, well-seasoned too with the rights of man, to 
restore order and obedience. These troops, as soon as 
they aiTived, instructed as they were iu the principles of 
government, felt themselves hound to become parties in 
the general rebellion, and, like most of their brethren at 
home, began asserting their rights by cutting off the head 
of their general. 

"Dangerous doctrines are now encouraged in this 
country, and dreadful consequences may ensue from them, 
■which it is my sole wish and ambition to avert, by strenu- 
ously supporting, in all its parts, the British constitution. 
The practice now is, with a certain party, to bestow upon 
all occasions the very highest praise upon the French 
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consbitution ; and it is immaterial w'liother this praise be chap. 
bestowed upon the constitution or the revolution of that 
country, since the latter has led directly to the former, 

To such a length has this infatuation been carried, that 
whoever now disapproves of the anarchy and confusion 
that have taken place in France, or does not subscribe to 
the opinion that order and liberty are to emanate from 
it, is forthwith stigmatised as an enemy to the British 
constitution ; a charge equally false, unfair, and calum- 
nious. Doctrines of this sort are at all times dangerous, 
but they become doubly so when they arc sanctioned by 
so great a name as that of the right honourable gentle- 
man, who always puts his opinions in the clearest and 
most forcible light, and who has not hesitated, in this 
very debate, to call the French constitution the most 
glorious and stupendous fabric ever reared by human 
wisdom. That constitution, or revolution, whichever they 
choose to call it, can never serve the cause of liberty, hut 
win inevitably promote tyranny, anarchy, and revolution. 

I have never entertained ideas of government different 
from those which I now maintain. Monarchy, I have 
always thought, is the basis of sdl good government ; and 
the nearer to monarchy any government approaches, the 
more perfect it is, and vice v&rsd. Those who are 
anxious to subvert the constitution are now, indeed, few 
in number in this country ; but can we he sure that this 
win always he the case, or that the time may never come, 
when, under the influence of scarcity or tumult, the 
monarchical institutions of the country may be threatened 
with overthrow \ Now, then, is the time to crush this 
diabolical spirit, and watch, with the greatest vigilance, 
the slightest attempt to subvert the British constitution. 

“ It is perhaps indiscretion at any period, but espe- 
oially at my advanced years, to provoke enemies, or give BuptmU. 
ftiends an occasion for desertion ; but if a firm and ***»*'«“• 
steady adherence bo the British constitution should place 
me in sodh a dilemma, I will risk all, and wibh my last 
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. “ There ia no loss of friends,” said Mr Fox. — " Yes,” said 

1792. Mr Burke, “ there is a loss of friends. I know the price 
of my conduct : I have done my duty at the price of 
him I love : our friendsliip is at an end With my last 
breath I will earnestly entreat the two right honourable 
gentlemen who are the groat rivals in this house, whether 
they hereafter move in the political hemisphere as two 
flaming meteors, or walk together like brethren hand in 
hand, to preserve and cherish the British constitution ; to 
guard it against innovation, and save it from the dangers 
of theoretic alterations. It belongs to the infinite and 
1 Pari, Oob, unspeakable Power, the Deity, who with his arm hulls a 
lo6%8o'’ 8. projectile, out of its course, and enables it 

BiKk‘’a^ to endure the sun^s heat and the pitchy daikness of the 
SpMoh6>,iv. chiUy night, to aim at the formation of infinite porfec> 
sk ’ ’ ’ tion j to us, poor, weak, in capable mortals, there is no 
safe rule of conduct but experience.”^ 

^ Mr Pox rose to reply, but tears at first choked his 
Theitf^i utterance, and they continued to roll down his cheeks 
Mjanition. begun his speech. He 

commenced by expressing, in the strongest terms, his love 
and affection for Mr Burke, which had begun with his 
boyhood, and remained unbroken for five-and-twenty 
years ; but by degrees the subject of their present divi- 
sion again rushed upon his mind, and although he called 
biTTi his right honourable friend, yet it was evident to all 
that their friendship was at an end. A meeting of the 
Whigs was held to consider this great schism which had 
broken out in their party, and the following resolution 
1 ^ 12 , appeared in their offidal journal, the Morning Ghronicle, 
on the subject : — “ The groat and firm body of the Whigs 
of England, true to their prindples, have decided on the 
dispute between Mr Fox and Mr Bmke ; and the former 
is declared to have maintained the pure doctrines by 
which they are bound together, and upon which they 
have mrariably acted. The consequence is, that Mr 
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Burke retires from parliament.” Mr Burkoj in alluding chap, 
to this resolution, said, on the same night, that he knew 
he was excommunicated by one party, and that he was ^7®^, 
too old to seek another ; and though in his age he had 
been so unfortunate as to meet this disgrace, yet he dis- 
dained to make any recantation, and did not care to ^ Bntke’s 
solicit the friendship of any man in the House, either on m wjla 
one side or the other.^ 

Nothing can be imagined more characteristic of both 
these illustrious men, and of the views of the parties of ReBoctfoni 
which they severally were the heads, tlian the speeches 
now given. On the one side arc to be seen, AVarni affec- 
tion, impassioned feeling, philanthropic ardour, vehemence 
of expression, worthy of the statesman who has been 
justly styled by no common man, “ the most Demosthe- 
nian orator since the days of Demosthenes.”® On the »M«ekin. 
other, an ardent mind, a biuming eloquence, a foresight 
guided by obsei-vation of the pasit, benevolence restrained 
by anticipation of the future. In the impetuosity of the 
latter, in support of the truths with which he was so 
deeply impressed, there is perhaps some reason to lament 
the undue asperity of indignant prophecy ; in the former, 
too great stress is laid upon political consistency under 
altered times. But time, the great test of truth, has now 
resolved the justice of the respective opinions thus elo- 
quently advanced, and thrown its verdict, with decisive 
weight, into the scale with Mr Burke. There is, perhaps, 
not to be found in the whole history of human anticipa- 
tion, a more signal instance of erroneous views than those 
advanced by Mr Fox, when he said that the French con- 
stitution was the most stupendous fabric of wisdom ever 
reared in any age or country ; that no danger was to be 
apprehended to the balance of power in Europe, now that 
France had obtained democratic institutions ; and that, 
if that great power was subverted, no peril was to be 
apprehended to European liberty from the strerngth or 
ambition of Bmssiai. On the other band, all must admit 
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the extraordinary sagacity xriith which Mr Burke not 
merely predicted the consequences to itself and to 
Europe, which necessarily would arise from the conrul- 
aions in France, hut also pointed out so clearly that 
vital distinction between the Anglo-Saxon and the Gallic 
race on the shores of the St Lawi-ence, and the remark- 
able difference in their capacity to bear democratic insti- 
tutions, which was destined not to produce its natural 
effects for half a century, and of which we are now only 
beginning to see the ultimate results. 

Unwearied in porsevoranee, firm in pm'poso, unchange- 
able in ambition, the Austrian government was the most 
formidable rival with which the French Republic had to 
anticipate a contest on the continent of Europe. This 
gi’eat empire, containing at that time nearly twenty-five 
millions of inhabitants, with a revenue of ninety million 
florins, or about £9,000,000 sterling, numbered the richest 
and most fertilo districts of Europe among its provinces. 
The manufacturing wealth of Flanders, the agricultural 
riches of Lombardy, added not less to the pecuniary 
resources than did the energetic valour of the Hungarians, 
and the impetuous zeal of the Tyrolese, to the military 
strength of the empire. The possession of the Low Coun- 
tries gave it an advanced post, formerly strongly fortified, 
immediately in contact with the French frontier ; while 
the mountains of the Tyrol formed a vast fortress, garri- 
soned by an attached and warlike people, and placed at a 
salient angle between Germany and Italy, the certain 
theatre of fature combats. Its armies, numerous and 
highly disciplined, had acquired immortal renown in the 
wars of Maria Theresa, and maintained a creditable place, 
under Daun and Laudohn, in the scientific campaigns 
with the Great Frederick. Its government, nominally a 
monarchy, but really an oligarchy, in the hands of the 
great nobles, about three hundred in number, possessed 
all that firmnm and tenacity of purpose, and, at the same 
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time, that selfish monopolising disposition, by ■which aristo- ohap. 
cratic powers have always been distinguished ; and which, 
under unparalleled difficulties and disasters, brought them ^ 
at last successfully through the long struggle in which sa 
they were shortly after engaged. ^ 

Maria Theresa was the soul of the Austrian monarchy : 
it was her heroic spirit, sage administration, and popular oh&racter 
character, which brought its fortunes safe through the 
terrible crisis that occurred in the middle of the eighteenth 
century, and laid the foundation of its present grandeur 
and prosperity. Never was seen greater moral com’age, 
or steadiness of purpose, than in this most remarkable 
woman. She may almost be said to have been the real 
founder of the Austrian empire, for she found it on the 
verge of perdition, and she raised it, by the vigour of her 
counsels and heroism of her conduct, to the highest pitch 
of glory. When the Hungarian chiefs, with tears in their 
eyes, ^ew their swords, and said -with one voice, "Moria- 
mur pro rege nostro Maria Theresa!" they expressed the 
sympathy of noble minds for such signal intrepidity and 
resolution as she evinced in her distress. Unlike Catherine 
of Russia, her private character was irreproachable. Pro- 
foundly influenced by religion, she found in its consolations 
a bulwark of strength amidst all her difficulties ; strictly 
regular in her conduct, she maintained unsuUied purity 
amidst ad the seductions of the Imperial comi;. Her 
elevation of mind may be judged of by one circumstance. 

When on her deathbed, she was so feeble as to be with 
difficulty preserved from dropping into a slmnbei’ ; but she * Wiaxoir* 
insisted upon being prevented ; “ I would meet,” said she, i. its.”®”' 
" my Creator awake.” The annals of Rome contain 47 * App. 
notHng more sublime.® 

At file accession of her son Joseph II. in 1780, new 
mavima of government succeeded : the ancient spnit of 
the monarchy seemed about to expire. His mind was 
cultivated, his views benevolent, his habits simple j but 
these amiable qualities were combined with others of a- 
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more dangerous nature. An ardent reformer, a philan- 
tliropic philosopher, deeply imbued with the delusions of 
perfectibility, he was impatient to change every thing iu 
the civil, rehgioua, and military administration of his vast 
states ; and, in the warmth of Ms benevolence, urged on 
many reforms neither called for by, nor beneficial to his 
subjects. Endowed with an ardent and innovating tem- 
perament, he, at the same time, was animated by a deshe 
for teiTitorial acquisition and military glory. Strongly 
impressed with the inconvenience and expense attending 
the possession of the Low Countries — so much exposed to 
France, so far removed from the hereditary states — and 
relying on the support of Catherine, Empress of Russia, 
iu whose ambitious designs on Turkey ho was participant, 
he was extremely desirous of incorporating Bavaria with 
his vast possessions, by giving the elector the Low Coun- 
tries in exchange, with the title of king. Frederick of 
Prussia instantly sounded the alarm on this dangerous 
proposal, and, by his influence, a treaty was concluded at 
Berlin between Prussia, Saxony, and Hanover, which was 
the last act of that great man, and for the time caused 
this ambitious project on the part of Austria to miscarry. 
But the Imperial cabinet never lost sight of the design ; 
and their attempts to carry it into execution, during the 
course of the revolutionary war, became, as will appear 
in the sequel, the sonxco of numberless calamities to 
themselves and to Europe.^ 

The Austrian forces, at the commencement of the war, 
amounted to two hundred and forty thousand infantry, 
thirty-five thousand cavalxy, and one hundred thousand 
artillery ; and the extent and warlike spirit of the Imperial 
dominions furnished inexhaustible resources fox the main- 
tenance of the contest. Sincere and honest in principle, 
attached to old institutions, and powerfully swayed by 
religion, the inhabitants .of those varied dominions were, 
with the exception of some of the Italian provinces, 
imanimous in their horror of the French republican prin- 
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ciples ; ■while the po'wer and finn ascendant of tho nobility chap. 
gave steadiness and consistence to their efforts to oppose 
it. The cavaliy -was in the finest order, and performed 1792. 
splendid services during the course of the -war ; hut 
tho infantry, though well adapted for plain fighting in a 
good position, was incapable of the energetic movements 
which the new system of military operations requhed, 
and was disgraced by the frequent occun’ence of large 
bodies laying down their arms. The provinces of Croatia, 
Transylvania, and tho Bannat, lying on the frontier of 
Turkey, wore organised in a nailitary manner ; all the 
inhabitants were trained to the uso of arms, and thus 
from thorn the government derived inexhaustible supplies 
of irregular troops. Hungary and the Low Countries 
supplied the Hite of the infantry, and the recririts who 
formed the principal part of the Imperial Guard. The 
cavahy, admirably mounted, were skilled in aU tho move- 
ments of war, and the artillery respectable, and in good 
equipment; but the officers of the infantry were defi- 
cient in military information, and the soldiers, though 
well disciplined, wanted the fire and vivacity of the 236,236,' ' 
French troops.^ 

The Flemish dominions of Austria had recently been 
the theatre of a revolt so different fi:om that of France, AoBtram 
that it is difficult to conceive how they could both have 
arisen in countries so near each other in the same age of 
the world. The Emperor Joseph II. had alienated the 
affections of these provinces, by the proposal, ah-eady 
mentioned, to exchange them for Bavaria; and had 
next excited their alarms by a variety of reforms, 
founded on philosophical principles, totally unsuited to 
the character, religious spirit, and degree of information 
possessed by the people. At length the proposal to give 
a colony of Genevese and Swiss, established near Ostend, 
the free exercise of their religion, brought matters to a 
crisis; the universities protested against the innovation, 
and he replied by abol^hing the seignorial jurisdiotions, 
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CHAP, and authorising the sale of a great proportion of the 

: — estates of the monasteries, establishing schools indepen- 

1792. (lent of the clergy, and curtailing the privileges of the 
1 . Estates, by introducing intendants, who almost supcr- 

89,90.^ Lm. seded their authority. These changes excited a universal 
isa Scott’s spirit of disaffection in the provinces, and led to a measure 
Napoleon, i, extraordinary and the most fatal which modem 

history has to record.^ 

The barrier towns of the Netherlands, extorted from 
62 ' 

PeBtruotion France after so much bloodshed, or erected at so vast an 

riw’fo^-”' expense, were demolished, and the level country left open 

ttstses. unprotected, as if done expressly to invite the invasion 

of their enterprising neighbours. It seemed' as if the 

Emperor imagined that the marriage of his sister Marie 

Antoinette to the King of France had made the union 

between the two kingdoms perpetual, and that his whole 

danger arose from the discontented disposition of his own 

subjects j or as if the project of exchanging these distant 

provinces for Bavaria had taken such hold of the Imperial 

cabinet, that they were desirous only of rendering them 

incapable of defence in the hands of their new possessors. 

But the wise in all the adjoining states regarded this suicidal 

act with very different feelings, and were filled with the 

most gloomy presentiments as to its effects. “ Europe,” 

says Jomini, " beheld with astonishment those celebrated 

fortresses, so famous in fomer wars, demolished by the 

very power which had constructed them ; and the Flemings, 

proud of the recollections Avith which they were associated, 

sighed as they saw the plough razing the vestiges of so 

much historical glory. The event soon proved the fatal 

tendency of the measure. The Low Countries, bereft of 

their fortresses, destitute of mountains, and too distant 

from the centre of the empire to be effectually defended, 

fell a prey to any successful invader ; and the Austrian 

government were first apprised of the ruinous tendency of 

jom.Li 59 . their measures by the loss of that ancient province of their 

empire.”® 
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The discontents and indignation of the Flemings at chap. 
this disastrous measru'e preyed so severely on the sus- 
ceptible heart of J osoph II. as to shorten his life. Upon W92. 
his death, -which happened on 16th Pehraary 1790, he . 
was succeeded by his brother Leopold, whose paternal and 
benevolent system of government in Tuscany had long pou. 
been the object of admiration to all the philosophers of 
Europe ; but whose character, admirably adapted for the 
pacific administration of that tranquil duchy, was little 
suited for the government of the great and varied pro- 
vinces of the Austrian empire. He found the monarchy 
shaken in aU its parts by the reforms and innovations of 
his predecessor ; the Belgian provinces in open insurrec- 
tion ; Bohemia and Lower Austria in sullen discontent ; 
and Hungary in a state of menacing insubordination. To 
complete his difficulties, the seeds of a revolution were 
rapidly expanding in Poland ; while the distracted habits 
and feeble government of that unbridled domdcracy 
aflbrded little hope that it would he pennitted to extricate 
itself from its embarrassments without foreign invasion. 

It was easy to foresee that the spoliation of its rich and 
defenceless plains would throw the apple of discord among ^ 
the ambitious military monarchies by which it was but- 79 , 80 .’ ’ 
rounded.^ 

The lU-humour of the Flemings had already broken out 
into open insurrection. In the autumn of 1789, at the Eavoit’af 
very time that the French were revolting against the 
privileged classes and the authority of the church, the gep'uyss. 
inhabitants of the Netherlands toot up arms to support 
them. France sought to impose liberal measures upon its 
government, Flanders to resist those introduced by its 
sovereign ; France to abolish reli^on, Flanders to support 
it* Brussels, Ghent, and Mons, speedily fell into the 
hands of the insurgents, and the rapidity of the disasters 

* It is very remarlEable, that those opposite principleB were preoisel^ those 
which, forty years afterwards, led to the nearly sbn^tsneous BeToludons ef 
SVanoe and Belgium in 1830. 
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CHAP, accelerated tlie deatli of tlie Emperor Josepli. But this 
success was of short duration. Leopold, his successor, 
1792. took the moat energetic measures to re-establish his 
authority ; the partisans of the aristocracy in the revolted 
provinces came to blows with the adherents of the demo- 
cracy ; the free-thinking French, indignant at the rejec- 
iC!ap.rEut. tion of their principles by the insurgents, rcfiised. their 
support ; the march of Marshal Bender, at the head 
f*88 Imperialists, was a continual triumph ; and the 

Lao. viu. Austrian forces resumed possession of the whole of their 
i. IS, 2 a ’ Flemish dominions, with as much facility as they had lost 
them.’^ 

The house of Hapsbnrg was stiU in possession of the 
Stats of ths imperial dignity ; but the high-sounding titles and acknow- 
ledged supremacy of the Ctesars could not conceal the 
real weakness of their authoiity. The vast but unwieldy 
fabric of the Gennan empire was governed by the diet 
assembled at Ratisbon, which consisted of three colleges 
■ — ^that of the electors, that of the princes, and that of 
the free towns. The first, which had been fixed by the 
treaty of Westphalia at eight electors, to whom Hanover 
was afterwards added, possessed the sole right of appoint- 
ing the emperor: the second, composed of thirty-three 
ecclesiastical and sixty-one lay princes, enjoyed little 
influence, and afforded only an inviting prospect to the 
rapacity of their superiors ; the third, consisting of forty- 
seven towns, was consulted only for foim's sake, and had 
no real deliberative voice in public affairs. Each circle 
was boimd to furnish a certain contingent of troops for 
the defence of the empire ; but their soldiers, disunited 
^ and various, formed but a feeble protection, and its 
real strengdi consisted in the Austrian and Prussian 
monardnea.® 

The military strength of Prussia^ raised to the highest 
MBitay pitch of which its resomces would admit by the genius 
nnd successes of the Great Frederick, had rendered this 
inconsidorable kingdom a first-rato power on the continent 
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of Europe. Its army, one hundred and sixty thousand chap. 
strong, comprising thiity-fiye thousand horse, was in the 
highest state of discipline and equipment ; but this force, 
considerable though it was, formed but a small part of 
the strength of the kingdom. By an admirable system 
of organisation, the whole youth of the nation were com- 
pelled to seiwe a hmitod number of years in the army in 
early life, the effect of which was, not only tloat a taste 
for military habits was uniyersally diffused, but that the 
state always possessed witliin its bosom a yast reserre 
of trained soldiers, who might, in any emergency, he 
called to its defence. The ayersion eyinced in so 
many other countries to the military soryice, from the 
unlimited length to which it extended, was unknown 
where it reached only to four year's. It came rather to 
be regai'ded as an agi-eeable mode of spending the actiye 
and enterprising period of youth. Prussia reaped the fiill 
benefit of this judicious system, when she withstood the 
three gi-eatest powers in Eui’ope during the Seyen Year's’ 

War ; and she was indebted to the same source for those 
numerous and courageous defenders who flocked to her' 
standard during the latter part of the reyolutioirai'y 
contest. 

At the death of the Great Frederick, the Pr'ussian ar-my 
was considered the first in Em'ope. Proud of a struggle Miu^sys- 
without a parallel in moder-n times, and of the unriyalled 
talent of their commander, the Pr’ussian soldiers possessed 
U9t only the moral strength so necessary in war, but had 
been trained, in a yariety of exercises, to the rapid moye- 
meut of great masses. Annual eyolutions, on a large 
scale, accustomed the army to that necessary piece of 
instruction ; and under the scientific auspices of Seidlitz, 
the cavalry had become the most perfect in Europe. In 
great schools at Berlin, and other places, the young officers 
were taught the military art ; and there, as elsewhere 
in the northern monarchies of Europe, the whole youth 
of any consideration were destined for the profession of 
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ams. Tho higher situations in the ai’my, howeyer, were 
reserved for the nobles ; but, by degrees, that invidious 
restriction "was abandoned, and in the arduous struggle of 
1813, when the co-operation of all classes could alone 
save her from destruction, Prussia had reason to felicitate 
herself upon the change.^ 

The states -which composed the Pmssian monarchy 
were by no means so coherent or rounded as those which 
formed the Austrian dominions. Nature had traced out 
no limits hke the Rhine, the Alps, or the Pyrenees, to 
form the boundary of its dominions ; no great rivers or 
mountain chains protected its frontiers ; fe-w fortified 
to-wns guarded it from the incursions of the vast military 
monarchies by -which it was siuTounded. Its surface 
consisted of fourteen thousand square leagues, and its 
population, w'hich had been doubled imdor the reign of 
Frederick the Great, amounted to nearly eight million 
souls. But they were composed of various races, spoke 
different languages, professed different religions, and were 
protected by no external or internal line of fortresses. 
Towards Russia and Austrian Poland, a fi'ontier of two 
hundred leagues was totally destitute of places of defence : 
Silesia alone enjoyed the double advantage of three lines 
of fortresses, and the choicest gifts of natm'e. The national 
defence rested enthely on the army and the com’age of 
the inhabitants ; but animated by the recollections of the 
Seven Years' War, they were both elevated to the highest 
pitch. The government was a military despotism; no 
privileges of individuals or corporations restrained the 
authority of the sovereign; the liberty of the press 
was unknown: though the public administration was 
tempered by the wisdom and beneficence of an enlightened 
system of state policy. This system, begim by Frederick 
the Great, had passed into settled maxims, whi^ regulated 
the administration of his successors. In no country of 
Europe, not even in England or Switzerland, was private 
right more thoroughly rejected, or justice more rigidly 
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obserred, both in the com'ts of law and the domestic chap. 
measui’es of goyemment. “ Eyery thing for the people, 
nothing by them,” was the prindpie of its administration. 
Toleration, established eyen to excess, had degenerated 
into its fatal ally, indilferencc and infidelity, in many 
of the higher orders ; manners approaching the corruption 
of Paris were preyalent in the capital ; while the middle 
ranks, united in secret societies of Freemasonry, already joap.rEnr. 
indulged those ardent feelings which aflerwai’ds exercised 
so important an influence on the destinies of Eiu’ope.^ 

The might of Russia, first experienced by Frederick at 
the tenible battle of CunnersdorfiF, was now beginning siate oi 
to fill the north with apprehension. This immense empire, 
comprehending nearly half of Eui'opo and Asia within its 
dominions, backed by inaccessible frozen regions, secured 
from inyasion by the extent of its siu-face and the severity 
of its climate, inhabited by a patient and indomitable 
i-ace, eyer ready to exchange the hardships and monotony 
of the north for the luxury and adyentiue of the south, 
was daily becoming more formidable to the liberties of 
Europe. The Empress Catherine, endowed, amidst all 
her feminine passions, with masculine ambition, was 
urging a bloody wai’ with Turkey, in which the zeal of a 
religious crusade was directed by the sagacity of ciyilised 
warfare. The campaign had commenced with the taking 
of Oczakofij which easily yielded to the audacity and 
fortune of Prince Potemkin ; but the courage of the 
Turks, though long dormant, was at length roused to the 
highest pitch. Undisciplined and unstable in the field, 
they were almost inyincible behind walls; and the most 
inconsiderable forts, manned by such defenders, became 
impregnable sayo at an enormous expense of blood and 
treasure. But a new and terrible enemy to the Ottomans 
arose in Suwaeroee, one of those extraordinary men, 
who sometimes, by the force of their indiyidual character, 
alter the destiny of nations. This determined man and 
dauntless general, who to the highest talents for war 
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CHAP, united a religious influence orer tlie minds of his soldiers, 

■ ?! joined the Austrians ■with eight thousand men, "when, -with 

1792. seventeen thousand, they were maintaining a doubtful 
contest rrith a hundred thousand Tui'ks on the banks of 
the river Rymniski. His anival infused such energy into 
the combined army, that they gained a complete victory 
over their formidable enemies. He ■was afterwards 
employed in the siege of Ismael, and, chiefly by the 
ascendency of real greatness over the minds of his soldiers, 

' succeeded in carrying by assault that celebrated fortress, 
though defended by twenty-four thousand of the bravest 
x™fii* 2 fii. troops in the Turkish dominions. British diplomacy was 
employed before it was too late to avert the threatened 
calamities of the Ottoman empire ; new objects of conten- 
B^-Unw. tion arose; fresh contests sprang out of the Western 
Sttwarmif. Rovolution, aud the glory of placing the cross on the 
dome of St Sophia has been reserved for a future age.^ 
gg The Russian infantry had long been celebrated for its 
ThaEuliian immovable fiimness. At Pultowa, CunnersdorSj Choezim, 
cSkfc and Ismael, it had become distinguished ; and the cavalry, 
though greatly inferior to its present state of discipline 
and equipment, was inured to service in the war with the 
Tui’ks, and mounted on a hardy and admirable race of 
horses. The artiUei-y, now so splendid, was then remark- 
able only for the cumbrous quality of the carriages, 
and the obstinate valour of the men. The armies were 
recruited by a certain proportion of conscripts drawn out 
of every hundi’ed male inhabitants; a mode of raising 
troops which, in an immense and rapidly increasing popu- 
lation, furnished an inexhaustible supply of soldiers. They 
amounted in 1792 to two hundred thousand men; but 
the half of this force alone was disposable for active opera- 
tions, the remainder being cantoned on the Pruth, the 
Caucasus, and the frontiers of Finland. In this enumera- 
tion, however, was not comprised cither the youth of the 
military colonies, who afterwards became of great impor- 
tance, or the well-known Cossacks of the Don. The last 
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composed an immense military force in the southern chap. 
provinces of the empire. This irregular force, drawn _^5l_ 
from the pastoral tribes in the southern provinces of the 
empire, costs almost nothing to the state. The govern- 
ment merely issues an order for a certain number of this 
haa-dy band to take the field, and ciwds of active yoxmg 
men appear, equipped at their own expense, mounted on 
small, but indefatigable horses, and ready to undergo all 
the hardships of war, from their sense of duty to their 
sovereign, and their hopes of phmder or adventure. Gifted- 
Arith all the individual intelligence which belongs to the 
pastoral and savage character, and yet subjected to a 
certain degree of military discipline, they make the best ^ 
of all light troops, and are more formidable to a retreating 264 , ssa 
army than the Uite of the French or Russian guards. 

Inured to hardships li’om his infancy, the Russian 
soldier is better calculated to bear the fatigues of war (^a rferot 
any in Europe. He knows no duty so sacred as aoiaieu. 
obedience to bis officers j submissive to bis discipline as to 
the ordinances of religion, no fatigue, no privation, can 
make him forget its obhgations. Tlu-ough every mai’di, 
through entire campaigns, you hohold the cannoneer near’ 
his piece, at the post assigned to him by bis commander j 
and, unless authorised to do so, nothing will induce him 
to abandon it. The waggon-train wax their harness in 
bivouacs under a cold of 15 deg. of Reaumur, conuspond- 
ing to 5 deg. above zero of Fahrenheit, as they would do 
for a day of parade in the finest weather. This admirable 
spirit of precision renders their defeats extremely rare ; 
and the soldiers are so accustomed, in their wars with the 
Turks, to look for safety only in closing their ranks, and 
to expect destruction if they fly, that they are hardly 
ever broken. If they have not the facility at rallying 
after a defeat, which their high degx-ee of individual intel- , 
%enoo has given to the Frendi soldiers, they have greater m 
firmness in resisting it.^ 

The whole energies of the nation are turned towards 
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CHAP, tlie anny. Commerce, tlie law, and all civil employments, 

. - are hold in no esteem ; the whole youth of any considcra- 

1792. -tion betake themselves to the profession of arms. Immense 
Thefwi military schools, in different parts of the empire, annually 
Ind'govOT- whole flower of the population to this 

nationS**^ dazzliug Career. Precedence depends entirely on rank in 
^irit of the aimy; and the heirs to the greatest families are 
compelled to enter its ranks in the lowest grade. They 
face hardship and danger with the same courage as tho 
private soldiers ; they were to be found by their sides in 
the breach of Ismael and amid the snows of Finland. 
Promotion is open equally to all : a government depend- 
ing entirely on its military prowess, finds itself obliged to 
promote real merit ; and great part of the officers at the 
head of the aimy have risen from the inferior stations of 
society. But, formidable as the power of Russia appeared 
even at that period, the world was far from anticipating 
the splendid part which she was destined to play in the 
approaching conflict. Her immense population, amount- 
ing in Europe alone to nearly thirty-five millions, afforded 
an inexhaustible supply of men. The ravages of war, or 
pestilence were speedily filled up, in a country whose 
numbers were doubling every fifty years. Her soldiers, 
inured to heat and cold fi’om then* infancy, and actuated 
by a blind devotion to the Czar, united the steady valour 
of the English to the impetuous energy of the French 
troops. Dreaded by all her neighbom's, and too remote 
to fear attack, she could afford to send forth her whole 
disposable force on foreign service ; while the want of 
pecuniary resources was of little importance, so long as 
the wealth of England could be relied on to furnish the 
sinews of war. Before the condusion of hostilities, 
France saw one hundred and fifty thousand Russian 
soldiers renewed on the plmns of Burgundy ; a force 
really greater than that with which Attila combated 
on the field of Chalons.^ 

Poland, the destined theatre of glorious achievements. 
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■\vas, at tlio commencement of tho French Revolution, oiiap. 
gi'oaning under the weight of foreign oppression. This 
heroic country, long tho bulwark of Christendom against 
the Turks, the deliverer of Germany under John Sohi- 
eski, the ancient conqueror of Russia, had been tho Tictim 
of the insane democratic passions of its people, and an 
atrocious consphacy of the neighbouring kings. The 
flatness of its surface, the want of fortified towns, and the 
weakness incident to an elective monarchy and turbulent 
democracy, had rendered all the valour of the people 
unavailing, and the greater pajrt of its dominions had 
been reft from it by its ambitious neighbours at the dis- 
astrous epoch of 1772. In 1792, the neighboiuing sove- 
reigns found a new pretence for renewing their spoliations. 
Stanislaus Augustus, the last nominal king, had granted 
a constitution to his subjects, better adapted than could 
have boon hoped for to their peculiar situation. By it, 
the crown was declared elective, but the dynasty heredi- 
tary — ^the Princess of Saxony was proclaimed heiress of 
the throne after the demise of the king. Legislative 
measures and decrees were to be proposed by the crown, 
and sanctioned by the Chambers of Lords and Commons. 

The nobles abandoned their privilege of engrossing every 
employment under government ; and, to provide for the 
gradual elevation of the people, the king was obliged, 
during the sitting of each diet, to ennoble thirty of the 
bourgeois class. The Catholic religion was declared the 
established faith. This constitution was proclaimed 
amidst the universal acclamations of the people ; and new 
life, it was fondly imagined, had been infused into the 
ancient monarchy, from the intermixture of popular 
vigour. But these transports were of short duration. 
Stanislaus Augustus, however enlightened in fi:aming 
constitution, was ill qualified to maintain it. The people, 
disunited for centuries, were incapable of any measures 
for their common defence.^ The jealousy of the Empress lye. '' ' 
Catherine was awakened by the prospect of Poland again 
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CHAP, emerging into political vigour, and Iter fears by tbo 
proximity of revolutionaiy principles to her hereditary 
1792. states. A nev treaty of partition was signed between 
the three adjoining powers, and the conqueror of Ismael 
was called from the Turkish war, to give the last blow to 
the ancient defenders of the Christian faith. 

Though deprived of the weight arising from unity of 
Heioiemiii- empire, the native valour of the Poles destined them to 
a™' perform an important pai’t on the theatre of Europe. 
PoUs. Napoleon has characterised them as the people who most 
rapidly become soldiers ; and their ardent patriotism ren- 
dered them the ready supporters of any power which held 
out the prospect of restoring the national independence. 
The valom.’ of the Polish legions made them distinguished 
in the wars of Italy and Spain; they followed the French 
standards to Smolensko and Moscow, and maintained an 
unshaken fidelity to them dmring all the disasters of the 
subsequent retreat. Though cruelly abandoned by Napo- 
leon in the commencement of the Russian campaign, they 
adhered to his fortunes through aU the subsequent 
changes ; and, amidst the general defection of Europe, 
kept their faith inviolate on the field of Leipsie. 

Sweden was too remote from the scene of European 
conflict to have much weight in the political scale. Secure 
in a distant and almost inaccessible situation, blessed 
with a hardy, intrepid, and honest peasantry, she had 
nothing to dread but fi-om the insatiable progress of 
Russian ambition. She had recently, however, concluded 
a glorious war with her powerful neighbour ; her arms, in 
alliance with those of Turkey, had taken the Imperial 
forces by surprise ; and Gustavus, extricating himsdf by 
a desperate exertion of valour from a perilous situation, 
had destroyed the Russian fleet, and gained a great 
victory so near St Petersburg, that the sormd of the 
cannon was heard in the palace of the Empress. But, 
such is the weight of Muscovite power, that its enemies 
are always glad to purchase peace, even in the moments 
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of tlieir greatest success. Catherine hastened to get quit chap. 
of the Swedish war, by offering advantageous terms to 
her coui’ageous rival, and flattered his chivalrous feelings 
into accepting them, by representing that the efforts of 
all sovereigns should now be directed towards resisting ^ 
the progress of the French Revolution, and that he alone le??' ™'’ 
was worthy to head the enterprise.^ 

Placed on the other extremity of the Russian dominions, 
the forces of Turkey were still less capable of affecting the ottoman 
balance of the Em’opean states. Formidable during the 
period of its vigour and rise, the Ottoman power, like 
that of all barbarous nations, had rapidly and iiTccover- 
ably declined, after the zenith of its greatness had been 
attained. It was defended chiefly by the desert and 
inaccessible nature of its frontiers, the result of the inces- 
sant and grievous oppression of its government, and by 
the jealousies of the European powers, who never failed 
to interfere when the danger became imminent to its inde- 
pendent existence. Its cavalry, brave, skilful, and admi- 
rably mounted, was the most formidable in the world f * nrp, i. 
but the desultory temper of its people was incapable of 
the submission and constancy requisite to form an expe- 
rienced and disciplined body of. infantry. Sometimes, 
however, the spirit of fanaticism roused them to extra- 
ordinary exertions, and on such occasions it was not 
unusual to see a hundred and fifty thousand armed men 
on the banks of the Danube. But these efforts wore of 
short duration; the first serious reverse dissipated the 
mighty host, and reduced its leaders to the command of 
a few regiments of horse. But though these causes ren- 
dered the Ottomans incapable of foreign conquest, they 
were stUl extremely formidable .to an invading army. 

Their desert and waterless plains afforded no resources 
to an enemy, while the total want of roads fit for the 
passage of wheeled carriages, made it almost impossible 
to bring supplies from the adjoining states, or advance 
the artillery requisite for the siege of their fortre^es, 
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Behind the walla of the most inconsiderable towns, the 
Janizaries fought with desperate, and often successful 
Yalour ; the whole inhabitants took to arms in defence of 
their Hycs and them religion ; and, lined with such defen- 
ders, trifling cities frequently ofibred a more formidable 
resistance than the mort regular fortifications of Western 
Europe. 

The incessant and grinding oppression, however, of the 
• Ottoman government, had implanted a principle of weak- 
ness in the Turkish power, little attended to in former 
times, but of which the effects have since been strikingly 
displayed. This consisted in the constant and rapid 
decay of the population, which soon rendered the Osmadis 
unequal even to those sudden and vehement exertions, 
which at former periods had stnick such terror into tho 
neighbouring states. At the same time the ignorant and 
bnital pride of the government, which prevented them 
from acquiring any knowledge of tho situation of the 
European powers, rendered them incapable of availing 
themselves of the advantages which their desperate 
» struggles frequently afforded, and on more than one 
occasion made them throw away the only remaining 
chance of recovering their lost ground from the unceasing 
hostility of Russia.^ 

From a different cause, the political importance of 
Italy had sunk as low as that of the Tui'kish states. 
Inhabiting the finest coimtry in Europe, blessed with the 
richest plains and the most fruitful mountains, defended 
from invasion by tho encircling sea and the snow-covered 
Alps, venerable fi’om the recollections of ancient greatness, 
and containing the cradle of modern fi-ecdom, the people of 
Italy were yet as dust in the scale of nations. The loss 
of military courage and of private virtue seems to have 
been the cause of this sad degradation. When conducted 
by foreign leaders, the inhabitants of its northern states, 
like the Portuguese and the Hindoos under British du*ec- 
tion, have risen to honourable distinction beneath the 
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standai-ds of Napoleon ; but, led by tbeir o^m officers, chap. 
and following tbeir national colours, they bavo ncTer, for 
many centuries, been able to stand tbe shock of tbe 1792. 
Transalpine forces. Tuscany, from tbe effects of tbe sage 
and paternal government of Leopold, was flourisbing, 
prosperous, and contented ; but tbe proximity of France 
bad spread tbe seeds of discontent in Piedmont, and, in 
common with its inhabitants, tbe Milanese beheld with 
undisguised satisfaction tbe triumph of tbe repubbean 
arms on tbe other side of tbe Alps. It was in vain, 
however, that a smothered feeling of indignation against 
foreign rule pervaded tbe Italian states ; in vain all tbeir 
theatres rang with acclamations at tbe lino of Alfiori — 

“ Servi Siam si ! ma servi ognor fremeiiti : ” * 

they were incapable of those steady and sustained efforts, 
which are essential to the establishment either of civil 
bberty or national independence. Hence, dming aU tbe 
contests of which it was tbe theatre, Italy became tbe 
unresisting prey of tbe northern victor. Tbe Austrian 
and French eagles alternately ruled her plains, but the 
national colours were never imfurled, nor any effort made 
to liberate them from foreign dominion. On tbe few occa- 
sions on which tbe Neapolitans and Yenetians attempted 
to raise tbe standard of independence, they were van- 
quished by tbe mere sight of tbe enemy’s force. It is 
melancholy to reflect, that tbe descendants of tbe Romans, 
the Samnites, and tbe Cisalpine Gtiids, should so far, and 
to appearance so irrecoverably, have degenerated from 
tbe virtue of their ancestors ; but it seems to be tbe law 
of nature, that a high state of civilisation cannot lonff 
coexist with military courage in tbe favomed climates of 
tbe world : and that, as some counterpoise to the lavish 1 21- 

accumulation of ner gifts, Nature has denied to their ur. 
inhabitants tbe permanent resolution to defend tbem.^ 

Tbe kingdom of Piedmont, situated on tbe frontier of 
* " We are slaves : but slaves ever ohofiug against our ohains,’' 
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Italy, parloot more of the character of its northern than 
of its southern neighboui-a. Its soldiers, chiefly dra'vni 
from the mountains of Savoy, Ligmia, or the Maritime 
Alps, were brave, docile, and enterprising, and, under 
Victor Amadeus, had risen to the highest distinction in 
the commencement of the eighteenth century. The 
regular army amounted to thirty thousand infantry, and 
three thousand fi.ve hundred cavahry] but, besides this, 
the government could summon to its support fifteen thou- 
sand militia, who, in defending their mountain passes, 
rivalled the host troops in Europe, These were chiefly 
employed during the war in guarding the fortresses j and 
the number of these, joined to the natural strength of the 
country, and its important situation, as holding the keys 
of the groat passes over the Alps, gave this state a degree 
of military importance beyond what could have been 
anticipated from its physied strength.^ 

Sunk in obscure mai'shes, crushed by the naval supre- 
macy of England, and cooped up in a comer of Europe, 
the political importance of the Dutch republic had fallen 
in a great degree in the scale of Europe. Its army was 
Btfll composed of forty-four thousand men, and its fortified 
towns and inundations gave it the same means of defence 
which had fonnerly been so gloriously exerted ; but the 
resolution of the inhabitants was by no means at that 
time equal to the strength of their situation. A long 
period of peace had weakened the military spirit of the 
people, and then chief defence was placed in the wretched 
assistance of auxiliary troops, which never enabled the 
republic, during the subsequent contests, to bring thirty 
thousand men into the field. The world at this period 
was far from anticipating the glorious stand which the 
Dutch subsequently made, in 1834, against the hostility 
by land and sea of the two greatest powers in Europe.® 
Animated by stronger passions, descended from more 
fiery progenitors, and inured to a more varied climate, the 
people of the Spanish peninsula were calculated to per- 
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form a more distinguislied part in tlie strife for European ohap. 
freedom. This singular and mixed race united to the 
tenacity of pm-pose which distinguished the Gothic, the 1792. 
fiery enterprise which characterised the Moorish hlood. 

Centuries of almost unbroken repose had neither extin- 
guished the one nor abated the other ; and the conqueror 
of Europe erroneously judged the temper of her people, 
when he measured it by the inglorious reigns of the Bour- 
bon dynasty. The nobles, degenerated by political nullity 
and long-continued intermarriage with each other, were 
indeed incapable of strenuous exertion, and the reigning 
family had none of the qualities calculated to command 
success. But the peasantry, bold, prosperous, and inde- 
pendent, presented the materials for a resolute army; and 
the priesthood, possessed of an unlimited sway over the 
minds of the lower orders, were animated by the most 
inextinguishable hatred at the principles of the French 
Eevolution. The decay of its national strength, falsely 
ascribed by superficial writers to the di’ain of colonial en- 
terprise,* and the possession of the mines of America, 
was really owing to the accumulation of estates in the 
hands of communities and noble families, and the predo- 
minant influence of the Catholic priesthood, which for 
centuries had rendered that fine kingdom little else than 
a cluster of convents, surrounded by a hardy peasantry. 

But though these causes had rendered Spain incapable of 
any sustained foreign enterprise, they had not in the least 
diminished its aptitude for internal defence ; and the 
people, who in every age have there made common cause 
with the king and the nobles, flew to arms with unequalled ,5 ^3^ 

enthusiasm, when their loyalty was awakened by the cap- }«, isi, 
tivity of theh sovereign, and their fanaticism roused by the JovJn. ih. 
efforts of their pastors.^ By a just retribution, the first 
great reverse of the French arms was occasioned by the 

* The exports of Spain to her oolonies In 1790, were £16,000, 000 aimua]ly; 
nearly os mndh as those of Great Britain at this time to her colonies, which 
amount to £16,280,000.— See HuMSomr, NomtOt Stpagne, iv. 16S, 16A 
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acts of injustice j and the disaster of Baylcn -would not 

1702 . ]iaye arisen, nor the bones of five bnnclred tbonsand French 
whitened the plains of Spain, but for the confiscation of 
the property of the French chiu’ch by the Constituent 
Assembly. 

The nominal military strength of Spain, at the com- 
its miiitaiy mencement of the Revolution, was one hundred and forty 
thousand men ; but this force was far ft'om being effective, 
and in the first campaigns the cabinet of Madrid, though 
they reinforced their army by thu’ty-six battalions on the 
breaking out of the war, were never able to raise then* 
force in the field to eighty thQusand combatants. But on 
occasion of the invasion in 1808, an immense insurrec- 
tionary force sprang up in every part of the country. 
These undisciplined le-ries, however, though occasionally 
bravo, like the Turks, in defending walls, were miserably 
deficient in the essential qualities of regular soldiers. 
They had neither the steadiness, mutual confidence, nor 
conduct necessary for success in the field. Accordingly, 
they were almost invariably routed in every encounter ; 
and but for the tenacity of pmpose arising from their 
character, ignorance, and habit of boasting, which effectu- 
ally concealed the extent of their disasters from aU but the 
sufferers under them, and the continued presence of a large 
j Napier,!. English force in the field, the war woifid have been ter- 
minated soon after its commencement, -with very little 
trouble to the French Emperor.’^ 

The Spanish soldiers have never exhibited in the wars 
oiiim^ of of the Revolution that firmness in the field which for- 
^^i* distinguished their infantry at Pavia, Rocroi, and in 
the Low Countries. They have been distinguished rather 
by the tumultuary habits and tendency to abandon their 
colour’s on the first reverse, which belongs to the troops of 
tropical climates, and characterised their forefathers in the 
I Roman wars. It would seem as if the long residence of 

their ancestors in a warm climate had melted away the 
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indomitable valour which distinguished the Gothic race in ohap. 
the frozen realms whence they originally came. Military 
glory was held in little esteem ; hardly four of the grandees iv*®- 
were to be found, in 1792, in the army or naval service. 

But the peasantry evinced throughout the war the most 
obstinate and enduring spirit. Though routed on number- 
less occasions, they almost always rallied, as in the days of 
Sertorius, in more favourable cfrcumstances ; and, though 
deserted by nearly all the nobility, they maintained a pro- 
longed contest with the conqueror of Northern Europe.^ 

Cradled in snowy mountains, tilling a sterile soil, and 
habituated to severe habits, the Swiss peasantry exhibited SwiJei- 
the same features which have always rendered them so 
celebrated in European wars. Their lives were as simple, 
their courage as undaunted, their patriotism as warm, as 
those of their ancestors who died on the fields of Morat or 
Morgarten. Formidable in defence, however, their nume- 
rical strength, which did not exceed thirty-eight thousand 
regular soldiers,^ rendered them of little avail in the great sstatirtiquB 
contests which rolled round the feet of their moxmtains. 
Occasions, indeed, were not wanting when they displayed 
the ancient virtue of their race : their conflicts in Berne 
and Undcrwalden, at the time of the French invasion, 
equalled the far-famed celebrity of their wars of indepen- 
dence ; and, amidst the disgraceful defection of the 10 th 
August, the Swiss guards alone remained faithful to the 
fortunes of Louis, and merited, by their death, the touching 
inscription on the graves at Thennopylse : 

" Qo, stronger I and at Looedamon toll. 

That nere, obedient to ber laws, we foil," * 

Such was the state of the principal European powers at 
the commencement of the French Revolution. A spirit state of ao- 
of gentleness pervaded the political world, the effect of 
increasing knowledge and long -continued prosperity. 

• “Dio, bospos, Spartec, noa to bio vidlsse jaoontea, 

Dum Bonoida patriao legibua obaequimw.” 

3 0 
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Even the most despotic empires we ruled -witli a lenity- 
unknown in fomor times, and the state prisons of all the 
European monai-chies -would probably have exhibited as 
few inmates as the Bastille when it was stormed in 1789, 
Ever since the termination of the general war in 1763, a 
growing spirit of improvement had pervaded the European 
states, and repeatedly called forth the praises of the con- 
temporaj’y annalists. .Agiiculturc had risen into universal 
esteem ; kings were setting the example of cultivating the 
soil ; and a large portion of the nobility were every where 
lending their aid to improve that first and best of human 
pm’suits. Leopold in Tuscany and Flanders, and Louis 
in France, were ardently engaged in the amelioration of 
their dominions. Even in the regions of the north, the 
spirit of improvement was steadily advancing. The able 
exertions of Frederick had nearly doubled in a single reign 
the resources of his dominions; and in Poland and 
Russia, the example of gradually enfranchising the serfs 
had been set with the happiest success. The haughti- 
ness and pride of aristocratic birth were steadily yielding 
to the influence of extending wants and an enlarged com- 
merce, and in many of the European states the highest 
offices under government were held by persons of plebeian 
birth. Necker, Vergennes, and Sartines, who successively 
held the most important situations in France, were of this 
class. The Inquisition had been voluntarily abandoned 
in Panna, Placentia, Milan, and Modena, and toleration 
over all Europe had spread to a degree unknown in former 
times. All the remaining vestiges of that fierce spirit, 
which sullied with barbarism the lofty and romantic cour- 
tesy of ancient manners, were gradually softening away ; 
and the flames of that religious zeal, which for two cen- 
turies had BO often kindled the torch of civil discord, had 
greatly subsided. Every succeeding generation was of a 
character milder and gentler than the last. A diffusion of 
liberality was beginning to pervade the mass of mankind, 
although the prophetic eye could discern in it the fatal 
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intermixture of religious indifference. The dirersified chap. 
classes of society harmonised with each other in a way 
hitherto unknown j and whatever might be the peculiari- 1792. 
ties of particular constitutions, a sweeter blood seemed on 
the whole to circulate through every member of the political 
body. The lowest of the people, under governments the 
most despotic, no longer held their countenances prone to 
the earth, but were taught to erect them, with a becoming for, 
sense of their own nature ; and the brow of authority, in- 12, 
stead of an austere frown, wore a more inviting ah* of xoalieli’ 
complacency and amenity.^ 

But while such was the general character of Europe, 
there was an important distinction between the national niffewica 
tendency of its northern and southern states, which soon soS and* 
produced the most lasting effects on their respective for- 
tunes. The sph-it of the south was in general pacific, 
that of the north ambitious ; the repose of the former 
bordered on inertness, the energy of the latter on tm*bu- 
lence. The amelioration of the first was slow, and almost 
imperceptible, flowing chiefly from the energy or benig- 
nity of the sovereigns ; the improvements of the latter 
were rapid and violent, taking their origin in the increasing 
importance of the people. Pleasure was the leading 
object in the south ; glory, military glory, in the north. 

The difference was perceptible even during the progress 
of pacific changes ; but when war broke out, its effects 
became of the last importance, and speedily led to the ^ 
subjugation of the southern by the northern states of liT' ‘ 
Europe.® 

The gi’eatest blessings border upon misfortunes ; out 
of calamity often springs the chief improvement of the gbum^w- 
human race. To the eye of philosophy it was not dififi- 
cult to discern that the growing passion for innovation, 
to which all reform is more or less related, was pregnant 
with political danger ; that the universal toleration which 
prevailed bordered upon infidelity ; and that the disposi** 
tion to improve, emanating froin the purest intention in 
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CHAP, tlie higlicr ranks, 'was likely to agitato tlie spirit of domo- 
cracy in the lower. Such a peiil, accordingly, was forc- 
1791. seen and expressed by the contcmporai’y historians ; but 
they did not foresee, nor could human imagination have 
anticipated, either the terrible effects of that spirit upon 
xx^?' 29 passing generation, or the beneficial effects which the 
30. ‘ ’ storm that swept the world was destined to have upon 
the futoe condition of mankind.^ 

The state of Franco at the period when hostilities first 
State of commenced, cannot be bettor described than in the words 
when hobti- of the eloquent and philanthropic Abbd Raynal, so long 
minced!”' S-E advocate of liberal institutions, in a letter to tho Na- 
tional Assembly : — “ Standing on tho Torge of the gi’ave, 
on the point of quitting an immense family, for whose 
happiness I haro nerer ceased to wish, what do I behold 
around me in this capital \ Religious troubles, civil dis- 
sension, tho consternation of some, the audacity of others, 
a government the slave of popular tyranny, the sanctuary 
of the laws violated by lawless men ; soldiers without 
discipline, chiefs without authority, ministers without 
resources ; a King, the fii’st and best friend of his people, 
deprived of all power, outraged, menaced, a prisoner in 
his own palace, and tho sovereign power transfen’ed to 
popular clubs, where ignorent and brutal men take upon 
themselves to decide every political question. Such is the 
real state of France ; few but myself would have the 
courage to dcclaro it, but I do so, because I feel it to be 
my duty ; because I am bordering on my eightieth year; 
because no one can accuse me of being a partisan of the 
ancient regime ; because, while I groan over the desola- 
tion of the French church, no one can assert that I am a 
fanatical priest ; because, while I regard as the sole 
means of salvation the re-establishment of the legitimate 
authority, no one can suppose that I am insensible to the 
» 1 * 1 . vHi. blessings of real freedom."® "Wheu such was the lan^age 
®****®®* of the first supporters of the Revolution, it is noways 
surprising that the European powers beheld with dismay 
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the progress of principles fraught with such calamitous ohap. 
consequences, according to the admission of their own ^ 
partisans, in the countries where they had commenced. 

The language of the French government, towards the 
people of all other states, was such as to excite the moat 
serious apprehension of the friends of order in every 
civilised country. Not only the orators in the clubs, hut 
the members of the Assembly, openly proclaimed the 
doctrine of fraternisation with the revolutionary party all 
over the world. The annexation of the states of Avignon 
and tho Venaissin was early marked by Mr Burke as the Seot. 17, 
indication of an ambitious spirit, for which, ere long, the 
limits of Europe would not suffice. The seizm'C of this little 
state by the French Republic was the more remarkable, 
that it was the first decided aggression on tho part of its 
rulers upon the adjoining nations, and that it was com- 
mitted on an independent sovereign, with whom not even 
the pretence of a quarrel existed, and who was not alleged 
to have entered into any hostile aUiances against that power, 

This was followed up in the same year by the seizure of *xSii. 1I0, 
Porentruy, part of the dominions of the Bishop of BSle, a is?’ 
German prelate noways subject to the French government.^ 

The French Revolution surprised tho European powers 
in their usual state of smothered jealousy or open hostilily 
to each other. Catherine of Russia was occupied with 
her ambitious projects in the south-east of Europe, and 
her ascendency at the courts of Berhn and Vienna was 
so great that no serious opposition was to be apprehended 
from their hostility. France had shortly before signed a 
commercial treaty with Great Britain, which was considered s^ as, 
as admitting on the part of the latter the ascendency of her ^ 
naval rival, and seriously impaired her influence on the con- 
tinent of Europe; while Frederick the Groat had recently 
before his death concluded the convention of Berlin, for gg 
the protection of Bavaria and tihe lesser powers from the 
ambition of the House of Austria, ^ But the death of that ' 
groat monarch, which took place in August 1786, was an 
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irreparable loss to tbc diplomacy of Europe at the very 
time wben, from tbe commencement of new and, unheard' 
of dangers, his sagacity was most required. 

His successor, Frederick William, though distinguished 
for personal valour, and not destitute of penetration and 
good sense, was too indolent and voluptuous to bo quali- 
fied to follow out the active thread of negotiation which 
his predecessor bad held. Hertzberg became, after the 
death of the late monarch, the soul of the Prussian cabinet, 
and his whole object was to provide a counterpoise to 
the enormous preponderance of the two imperial courts, 
which had recently become still more formidable from the 
intimate union that prevailed between Catherine and 
Joseph II. This alliance had been cemented by their 
common ambitious designs on Turkey, and had been 
ostentatiously proclaimed to Europe during a voyage 
which the two potentates made together on the Volga to 
the Crimea and shores of the Black Sea. A treaty with 
Prance promised no satisfactory result in the distracted 
state to which that kingdom was now reduced. In these 
circumstances, an. alliance of Great Britain, Prussia, and 
Holland, appeared the only means of providing for the 
balance of power in Europe ; and under the influence of 
Mr Pitt, a convention was concluded at Loo between 
these three powers, which again established the prepon- 
derance of England on the Continent, and long preserved 
the independence of Northern Germany.^ Thus, at the very 
time that the most appalling dangers were about to arise 
to the liberties of Europe from the revolutionary ambition 
of France on its western side, the views of its statesmen 
were turned to another quarter j and were solely directed 
prevent the a^andiaement of the military monarchies, 
which seemed on the point of swallowing up its eastern 
dynasties.® 

Passionately desirous of military renown, Joseph II. 
addressed, early in 1788, a confidential letter to Prederi^ 
William, in which he openly avowed his designs oq 
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Turkey, and justified them by the practice of the Turks ohap. 
themselyes, and of all the European powers in similar 
cu'cumstances.* Though flattered by this mark of con- 1790. 
fidence, the Prussian cabinet was not blinded to thenesi^of* 
danger which menaced Europe from the approaching 
dismemberment of Tui’key, so rapidly following the 
partition of Poland. Meanwhile the united forces of 
Austria and Russia made groat progress ; the throne of 
Constantinople seemed shaken to its foundation. Ocza- 
koff had fallen, and with it the bravest defenders of the 
Turkish power ; the Prince of Saxe-Coburg and Suwarroff 
successively defeated large bodies of Osmanhs at Fochzani 
and Maitinesti, while Belgrade, the bidwark of Tran- 
sylvania, yielded to the scientific measures of Marshal 
Laudohn. The Russians, on the shores of the Black 
Sea, had completely routed Hassan Pasha at Tobak, and, 
after a long siege, made themselves masters of Bender ; 
while the Austrians, no less successful, reduced Buch- 
arest, and spread themselves over all the northern shores 
of the Danube. Orsova had fallen; and the united 
imperial annies, two hundred and fifty thousand strong, j ^ 
stretching over a line four hundred miles in length, 
already, in the spring of 1790, menaced Giurgevo and rrdii. 1 , 18 . 
Widdin, and threatened speedy destruction to the Otto- w, 
man empire.^ 

Seriously alarmed at the dangers which evidently 

• "The sword is drawn,” said he, "ond It shall not he restored to tho scah- 
boid tin I haye regained aU that has been wrested by the Osmsnlis from n^ 
house. Hy enterprise against Turkey has no other object but to regain the 
possessions which time and misfortunes haye detached from my crown. The 
Turks consider it as an invariable maxim to seize the first convenient oppor. 
tuniiy of regaining the posseaedons which they have lost. The Bouse of 
Brandenburg has risen to its present pitch of glory by adopting the same 
prindples. Tour uncle wrested Silesia from my mother at a moment when, 
snrrouuded by enemies, she had no other support but her native grandeur of 
mind and the love of Wr people. During a century of losses, Austria has 
mode no proportionate acquisition ; for the larger portion of Poland, on the lest 
partition, fell to Prussia, 1 hope these reasons will appear sufficient to justify 
me in declining the intervention of your Mgjesty; and that you will not oppose 
my endeavours to Germanise some hundrods of thousands of Orientals.” — 

Qaicd. i. 6S, 66. 
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OHAP. menaced Europe from the fall of the Turldah empire, 
Mr Pitt ■was indefatigable in his exertions, before it was 
too late, to aa'rest the progress of the imperial courts. 
Efforts of By his moans tho alliance -was di’awn closer between 
Prussia and Great Britain ; and Frederick William, fully 
Tmk^, P®^’^® which tlireatened his dominions from 

the aggrandisement of Austria, advanced, at the head of 
one hundred thousand men, to the frontiers of Bohemia. 
Unable to undertake a war at tho same time on the Elbe 
and the Danube, and uneasy, both on account of the me- 
nacing aspect of France and the insurrection in Flanders, 
Austria paused in the career of conquest. Conferences 
were opened at Reicbenbach, midway between the head- 
quarters of the Prussian and Imperial armies ; and, after 
jMiyir, some delay, preliminaries of peace were signed, which 
terminated the differences between the cabinets of Vienna 
and Berlin, and opened the way for tho accommodation 
of the former with the Porte. The Prussian army im- 
mediately retired : thirty thousand Austrians, under 
Marshal Bender, moved towards the Low Countries, and • 
speedily reduced its discontented provinces to submission; 
while a truce was shortly after concluded for nine months 
between the Turks and Imperialists, which was followed 
by conferences at Sistow, and at length a definitive treaty 
was signed at that place on the 4th August 1 791. Mean- 
while the Empress Catherine, who was not yet formally 
included in the pacification, intimated her intention of 
su3p®nding hostilities to the com-ts of St James's and 
j^®rhn, and, as a gage of her sincerity, concluded at 
600 ^®^®^®' ^ P®®'®® ^^® Sweden, who, at the 

ji^.jReg. ‘ instigation of England and Prussia, had taken up arms, 
and contended 'with undaunted valour against his gigantic 
neighbour.! 

^ This generjJ and rapid padfication of Europe, this 
OouMof stilling of so many pasrions and allaying of so many 
jealousies was not the result of accident. It arose from 
the universal consternation which the rapid progress of 
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the French ReTolution excited, and the clear perception ohap. 
which all the cabinets at length began to hape, of the 
imminent danger to every settled institution from the 
contagion of its principles. But, amidst the general 
alarm, wiser principles were generally prevalent than 
could reasonably have been anticipated, as to the means 
of warding off the danger. Mr Pitt in England, Kaunitz 
at Vienna, andHertzberg at Berlin, concurred in opinion 
that it wonld be imprudent and dangerous to oppose the 
progress of innovation in France, if it conld be moderated 
by a party in that country sufficiently strong to prevent 
its leaders from running into excess ; and that, in the 
mean time, the strictest measures should be adopted 
which circumstances would admit, to prevent its principles 
from spreading into other states. Such were the maxims 
on which the conduct of England, Austria, and Pnissia 
was founded dming the first two years of the Eevolution ; 
though the Empress Catherine, more vehement and im- 
perious in her disposition, or possibly more sagacious 
in her anticipations, never ceased to urge the necessity of 
a general confederacy to arrest, by more violent means, 
the march of so formidable a convulsion. But circum- 
stances at length occurred which put a period to these ^ ^ ^ 
moderate counsels at Vienna and Berlin, and precipitated 
the Eiuopean monarchies' into the terrible contest which so, ' ' ’ 
awaited them.^ 

From the time that Louis had been brought a prisoner 
to Paris, on 6th October 1789, he had recommended to the cansea' 
King of Spain to pay no regard to any public act bearing jShton 
his name, which was not confirmed by an autograph w! 

letter from himself ; and in the course of the following 
summer he authorised the Baron Breteuil, his former 
minister, to sound the German powers on the possibility 
of extricating him from the state of bondage to which he 
was reduced. In November 1790, after he found that 
he w'as to be forced to adopt measures of hostility against 
the Church, he resolved to be more explicit; and in. 
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December folloTying he addressed a circular to the vhole 
soyereigns of Europe, with, a yiew to the formation of a 
cODgresa, supported by an armed force, to consider the 
means of arresting the factions at Paris, and re-establish- 
ing a constitutional monarchy in France,'*^ This circular 
excited every where the warmest feelings of sympathy and 
commiseration ; but the "views of the cabinets, notwith- 
standing, continued at yariance — ^that of Vienna still 
adhered to the necessity of recognising the reyolutionary 
regime, those of St Petersburg and Stockholm openly 
proclaimed the necessity of an immediate crusade agamst 
the infected power.^ 

So early as the close of l^'PO, howeyer, tlie violent 
proceedings of the National Assembly had brought them 
into collision with the states of the Empire. The laws 
against the emigi-ants and priests, which were passed 
with so much precipitance by that body, infringed the 
rights of the German vassals of the French crown in 
Alsace and Lorraine, whose rights were guaranteed by 
the treaty of Westphalia ; and the Emperor, as the head 
of the Empire, addressed a remonstrance to the French 
King on the subject. Overruled by his revolutionary 
ministry, Louis made answer that the affair was foreign 


* "Monasur mon Frire — J’ai appiis par 14. de llouatiar rmi6T6t qiie TOtra 
Majeatfi avah; t6moign6, non senlcment pour ma personne, maia poor le Men 
de man royaume. Lea di^oaitions do votre KajestS, 4 m’en donner des 
timoignagea dana toua lea caa oil cat intirftt pent Mre utile pour Ic Men de 
mon pouple, ont exciti rivomcnt me aensibUitA Je le MMame aTeo oonfianoa 
dana ca moment-ci, od malgrd I'acceptation qua j’al faite de la nouveUe consti- 
tution, lea fbctieux montront ourcrtoment le prqjef. de ditruire le leatS de la 
monatcbio. Je -viena de m’odroaaor 4 l'Emp£reur, 4 rimpdratrico de Rueaie, 
«ux reis d’Eapagne et de Suddo ; et je leur prdaente I'idde d*un congrSa dea 
prinoipales puiaaances de rEurope, appujA d’nne force ma£e, comma la meil- 
lenremesute pour arrAtarioiles&ctioux, donner lemoyend’itabUrun ordre de 
ohoaea pMa dieireble, et emp4cber quo le mal qui nous travaillo puiaae gagner 
les autcea State de I'^rope. d'aapdre que votse M^esM approuvera mea id66b, 
et qu’aUe me gardera le aecret le plus abaolu but la d&narcbe que je faia aupMs 
d*<he. SUe aentira alabnent que lea oirconatenoea od jo me trouve m’oMlgent 4 
la plus grande MrvonspeoUon ; e’eat ce qui teit qu'il n’y a que le Baron de Bre. 
tenil qui eolt instralt de mon aecret. Votre Ktjeatd peut lui Siire paaaer ce 
qu’ die Tondra."— 1.0018 X'VI. Soi db Fbubsb, S IXemirt 1790 / LAMABinra:, 
SUUnrt (tea C^r(mdin*) L 822, 383. 
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to the Empii’e, aa the princes and prelates affected ■were chap. 
reached as Tassals of France, not as members of the ^ 

Empire, and that indemnities had been offered. This i79i. 
answer was not deemed satisfactory ; a warm altercation 
ensued : Leopold asserted, in a spirited manner, the rights 
of the German princes ; and this dispute, joined to the 
obvious and increasing dangers of his sister, Marie 
Antoinette, gradually inclined the Emperor to more 
vigorous measures, and strengthened the bonds of union 
with Frederick William, who openly inclined towards 
the deliverance of the unhappy princess. The King 
of England, also, took a vivid intei'est in the mis- 
fortunes of the royal family of France, promising, 
as Elector of Hanover, to concur in any measures 
which might be deemed necessary to extricate them 
from them embarrassments ; and he sent Lord Elgin 
to Leopold, who was then travelling in Italy, to concert 
measures for the common object. An envoy from 
Prussia at the same time reached the Emperor, and to 
them was soon joined the Comte d’Artois, who was at 
Venice, and brought to the scene of deliberation thoig^^ j^ 
warmth, haste, and inconsiderate energy, which had w. 
rendered him the first decided opponent of the Bevolu- |6na.iaR«T, 
tion, and ultimately proved so fatal to the fortunes of his i^iba 
family.^ 

Meanwhile, the King and Queen of France, finding 
their situation insupportable, and being aware that not saferJrf 
only their hberty, but their lives were now endangered, 
resolved to make every exertion to break their fetters, 

With this view, they despatched secret agents to Brussels 
and Cologne, to communicate with the Emperor and the 
King of Prussia ; and Count Alphonse da Durfort was 
instructed to inform the Comte d’Artois, that the King 
could no longer influence his ministerB ; that he was in 
reality the piisoner of M. Lafayette, who secretly and 
hypocritically was conducting every thing to a republic ; 
that the royal family were filled with the most anxious 
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CHAP, desire to make tkeir escape by the route either of Metz 

; — or Valenciennes, and placed entire reliance on the zeal 

activity of their august relatives. Furnished with 
105, n‘i.‘ these instructions, Count Dui'fort left Paris in the end 
deMoUe- of April 1791, and soon joined the Comte d’Artois at 
deL’ods^' Venice, who was already an-anging, with the English 
mI,^ 818 . Prussian envoys, the most probable means of over- 
coming the scmples of the Emperor.^ 

When these different parties mot with the Emperor 
Trea^ot Mantus, ou 20th May 1791, the most discordant 
submitted for his consideration. That of 
‘ the Comte d’Artois, which was really drawn up by M. 
Calonne, the former minister of Louis XVI., was the 
moat warlike, and proposed the adoption, in July fol- 
lowing, of hostile measures. The AHiod courts did 
not go into these precipitate views ; but, alarmed by 
the menacing principles openly announced by the 
National Assembly, and by the growing symptoms of 
disaffection among their own subjects, the Emperor of 
Germany, the King of Sardinia, and the King of Spain, 
concluded an agreement by which it was concerted : — 
1. That the Emperor should assemble thirty-five thou- 
sand men on the frontiers of Flanders, while fifteen 
thousand soldiers of the Germanic Body should present 
themselves in Alsace ; fifteen thousand Swiss on the 
frontiers of Franche-Comtd ; fifteen thousand Piedmon- 
tese on the frontiers of Dauphin6 ; and the King of 
Spain should collect an army of twenty thousand men 
on the Pyrenees. 2. That these forces should be 
»Hiijra.i. formed into five armies, which diould act on their 
respective frontiers of France, and join themselves to 
usll malcontents in the provinces and the troops who 

pi^oserved their allegiance to the throne. 3. That in 
Ri“' to following July, a protestation should be issued by 
XVI. the princes of the House of Bourbon, and immediately 
after a manifesto by the Allied powers.® 4. That the 
object of these assemblages of troops was, to induce the 
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French people, terrified at the approach of the Allied forces, chap. 
to seek for safety in submitting themselves to the King, and - 
imploring his mediation." The sovereigns counted at least 
on the neutrality of England ; but it was expected, from the 
assurances given by Lord Elgin, that, as Elector of Han- 
over, the English monarch would accede to the coalition. 

Meanwhile, the royal family of France, following the 
councils of Bai’on Bi'eteuil, and iniluenced by the press- Plans of 
ing and ina-easing dangers of their situation, had finally 
resolved on escaping from Pai'is, Wlule Louis and M. «ca*f' 
de BouiUd were combining the means of an evasion, cither 
towards Montmedy or Metz, the principal courts of 
Europe were apprised of the design ; Leopold gave 
orders to the government of the Low Countries to place 
at the disposal of the King, when he reached their 
frontiers, not only the Imperial troops, but the sums 
which might be in the public treasmy j and the King of 
Sweden, stimulated by his chivalrous spirit, and the 
persuasions of Catherine of Russia, ch-ew near to the 
frontiers of France, under pretence of drinking the 
waters, but in reality to receive the august fugitives. 

The Emperor, the Comte d’Artois, and M. Calonno, 
however, strongly opposed the contemplated flight, as 
extremely hazardous to the royal family, and calculated 
to retard rather than advance the ultimate settlement of 
the affairs of France. They were persuaded that the 
only way to effect this object, so desirable to that 
country and to Europe, was to support the royalist and 
constitutional party in France, by the display of such a 
force as might enable them to throw off the yoke of the 
revolutionary faction, and establish a permanent con- 
stitution by the consent of king, nobles, and people. 
Impressed with these ideas, the Emperor addressed a 
circular* from Padua to the principal powers, in which juiy e. 

** He Invited the sovereigns to issue a joint declaration.^ — “ That they rogeid 
the cause of his most duistisa Heyesty os their own ; that they demand that 
that prince and his Ihmily should forthwith he set at liberie, end permitted to 
go wherever they chose, under the safeguard of inviolabUit; and rei^peot to 
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he annoimced the principles according to ■which, in his 
opinion, the common efforts should be directed. At the 
same time Count Lamark, a secret agent of Louis, came 
to London, to endeaTour to engage Mr Pitt in the same 
cause. But nothing could induce the English govern- 
ment to swerve from the strict neutrality Avhich, on a Ml 
consideration of the case, it had resolved to adopt. At 
Vienna, however, the efforts of the anti-revolutionary 
party were more successful; and on the 25tli July, 
Prince Kaunitz and Bischofswerder signed, on the part 
of Austria and Prussia, a convention, M^hereiu it was 
stipulated that the two courts should unite their good 
offices to combine the European powers for some com- 
mon measure in regard to France ; that they should 
conclude a treaty of alliance, as soon as peace was 
established between the Empress Catherine and the 
Ottoman Porte ; and that the former power, as well as 
Great Britain, the States-general, and the Elector of 
Saxony, should be invited to accede to it. This con- 
vention, intended to put a bridle on the ambition of 
Russia on the one hand, and of France on the other, 
deserves attention as the first basis of tbe grand alli- 
ance which afterwards wrought such wonders in Europe.^ 
The pressing dangers of the royal family of France, 
after the failure of the flight to Varennes, and their 
open imprisonment in the Tuileries by the revolution- 
ists, soon after suggested the necessity of more urgent 
measures. It was agreed for this purpose, that a per- 
sonal interview should take place between the Emperor 
of Austria and the King of Prussia, to concert mea- 
sures on that aU-important subject. This led to the 

their peraoiw; that they trill combine to avenge, in the most signal manner, 
every attempt on the Uberty, honour, or seouri^ of the King, the Queen, or 
the roytd &My ; that they trill reoogniee as legitimate only those latts trhloh 
shall have besn agreed to by tbs King tthen in estate of entire liberty : and 
tbat they trill exert sU their potter to put a period to a usurpatioii of potter 
tvhioh hea assumed, the obaraeter of an open revolt^ and tvhich it behoves sU 
established govemmenta for their otnr sake to repress."— H abd. i. US. 
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famous meetmg at Pilnitz, -whicli took place in August ohap. 
1791, between the Emperor and the King of Prussia. 

There was framed the no less celebrated Declaration i79i. 
of Pilnitz, which was couched in the following terms : — 

“ Their Majesties, the Emperor and the King of Prussia, 
haying considered the representations of Monsieur, 
brother of the King, and of his Excellency the Comte 
d’ Artois, declare conjointly, that they consider the situ- 
ation of the King of France as a matter of common 
interest to all the European sovereigns. They hope that 
the reality of that interest will be duly appreciated by 
the other powers, whose assistance they will invoke, and 
that, in consequence, they will not dedino to employ 
theii’ forces, conjointly with their Majesties, in order to 
put the King of Franco in a situation to lay the founda- 
tion of a monarchical government, conformable alike to 
the rights of sovereigns and the well-being of the French 
nation. In that case, the Emperor and King axe 
resolved to act promptly with the forces necessary to 
attain their common end. In the mean time, they will 
give the requisite orders for the troops to hold them- 
selves in immediate readiness for active service." It was 
alleged by the French that, besides this, several secret 
articles were agreed to by the Allied sovereigns ; but no 
sufficient evidence has ever been produced to substantiate 
the allegation ; and the testimony of those best acquainted 1791, smt . 
with the facts is decidedly the other way.^* 

Although these declarations appeared abundantly 
hostile to tho usurpation of government by the demo- which ha 
cracy of Franco, yet the conduct of the Allied powers 

* "As far os we hayo been able to trace, ” said Kr Htt, "the Declaration 
signed at Filnitz referred to the impnsonment of Lonia YVI. its iiuinediate 
view was to effect bis deliveroace, if a concert sufScientiy extensive could be 
formed for that purpose. It left the internal state of France to be deeded by 
the King, restored to bis liberty, with tho free consent of the States of the 
kingdom, and it did not oontain one word relative to the dlamembermont of 
tho country.”* — " This, though not a plon for the dismemberment of France," a pul, rtht 
said Mr Fox in reply, "was, in tho eye of reason snd common sense, an eggree^ Mis- 
sion against it. There was, indeed, no such thing as a treaty of PUniis; )mb t ib. 13S8. 
there was a Deolaratioii, which amounted to ap act of hosfdle eggressioa”* 
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soon proYod that thoy had no serious intention at that 
period of going to war. On the contrary, their measures 
erinced, after the Declaration of Pilnitz, that they were 
actuated by pacific sentiments ; and in October 1 791 it 
was officially announced by M. Montmorin, the minister 
of foreign affairs, to the Assembly, “ that the King had 
no reason to apprehend aggression from any foreign 
power.”* Their real object was to induce the French, 
by the feai' of approaching danger, to liberate Louis 
from the perilous situation in which he was placed. 
Their forces were by no means in a condition to under- 
take a contest ; thejr minds were haunted by a supersti- 
tious dread of tho dangers with which it wpuld be 
attondod, Tliis is admitted by tho ablest of the 
Bepublican wi'iters.^t 

Ko warlike prepai'ations were made by the German 
States, no armies were collected on the frontiers of 
France ; and accordingly, when the straggle began next 
year, they were taken entirely by surprise. France 
had one hundred and thirty thousand men on the Rhine 
and along her eastern frontier, while the Austrians had 
only ten thousand soldiers in the Low Countries. In 

* "We ate aeevvaed,” aaid M. Houtmoiin, the miiusbei' of foreiga afiaiis, ia a 
report laid before tbe Assembljr on 31st October 1791, " of wishing to propa- 
gate our opinions, and of ti^g to raise the people of oUier states against their 
gOTemments. I know that such accosathins ore false, so &r os regards the 
French ministry ; but it is too true that indiTidunls, and even societies, have 
sought to establish with that view con’espondenoea in tho neighbouring states; 
and it is also true that aU the princes, and almoBt all the goremments of 
Europe, ore daily inaulted iu our incendiary jornnals. Tbe King, by occeptiug 
the oonsUtution, has removed the danger with which you were threatened : 
nothing indicates at this moment any disposition on thoir port to a hostUe 
enterprise.”— Jom. i 286 j JPUtes Jwt. No. 8. 

t "Tho Beclaration of Pilnita," says Thiers, "remained without effect; 
either from a cooling of zeal on tire port of the Allied sovereigns, or from a 
sense of the danger whiih Louis would have run, after he was, from the frilnre 
of the Bight to Yarennes, a prisoner in tho hands of the Assembly. His 
aoeeptsnee of the constitution was on additional reason for awaiting tho result 
of e:^pwienee before plunging into active operations. This was tbe opinion of 
Leopold and his ministei' Eaunltz. Accordingly, when Louis notified to the 
fbreign courts that he hod accepted the constitution, and was resolved &ith- 
frdly to observe it, Austria returned on answer entirely pacific^ and Pmssia ond, 
En^ond did tho same;”— Tmiss, ii 19. 
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trutli, tlie primary and real object of the Convention of chap. 
Pilnitz, vi^as the extrication of the King and royal family . 
from personal danger ; and no sooner did this object 
appear to be gained, by their liberation from confinement 
and the acceptance of the constitution, than the coalesced 
sovereigns gladly laid aside all thoughts of hostile opera- 
tions. For such measures they were but ill prepared, and 
the urgent state of affairs in Poland, then ready to be 
swallowed up by the ambition of Catherine, rendered hosti- 
lities in an especial manner unadvisahlc. When Frederick 
William received the intelligence of the acceptance of the 
constitution by Louis, he exclaimed — At length, then, the 
peace of Europe is secured.” The Emperor bkewise testi- 
fied his satisfaction in a letter addressed to the French 
monarch; and shortly after despatdied a circular to all the 
sovereigns of Europe,'*^ in which he announced that the 
King’s acceptance of the constitution had removed tho 
reason for hostile demonstration^ and that they were in 
consequence suspended. The cabinet of Berlin coin- 
cided entirely in these sentiments ; and the opinion was 
general, both there and at Vienna, that the troubles of 
France were at length permanently appeased by the 
great concessions made to the democratic party and 
that prudence and address were all that was now neces- Eur. i. 9^’ 
saiy to enable the French monarch to reign, if not with 


* " His Hiyesl^ mmouiices to aU the courts, to whom he transmitted his 
first oircuisr, dated Padua, 6th July, that the situation of the King of Prance, 
which gave occasion to tho said circular, haying changed, he deems it incum- 
bent upon’him to lay before them the yiews which ho now entertains on the 
subject. His MajesW is of opinion, that tho King of Prance is now to be 
regarded as free ; and, in consequence, his aceeptance of the constitution, and. 
all the acts fallowing thereon, are valid. He hopes tliat tlie effect of this 
acceptance wiU. he to restore oi-der in Prance, and give the ascendency to 
persons of moderate principles, according to the wish of his most Ohiistian 
Ksjesty j but as these appearances may prove fallaifious, and tho disorders of 
license and the violence towards the King may be renewed, he is also of 
opinion that the measures concerted between tiie sovereigns should be sus- 
pended, and not entirely abandoned; and that they tihould cause their respec- 
tive ambasssdors at Paris to declore that the coalition still subriste, and that, 
if necessary, they would stiU be ready to support the rights of the King and 
of the monarchy,’*'— Zetfer, 28d October Ham L 1(9. 

YOH. II. 


O T» 
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CHA-P. his former lustre, at least mthout risk, aud in a peaceable 
! — manner, 

1781. Sucii being the views entertained by the two powers 
Mora^vigo- whose situation necessarily led them to tako the lead in 
of“^X™ne strife, it was of comparatively little importance what 
Md feelings of the more distant or inferior courts. In 

tovus ot the north, Catherine and Grustavus were intent on warlike 

Sweden. i /. i i i . 

measures, and refused to admit into their presence the am- 
bassador who came to announce the King’s acceptance of 
the constitution, upon the ground that the sovereign could 
not bo regarded as a free agent : and the courts of Spain 
and Sardinia received the intelligence coldly. Impressed 
with the idea, which the event proved to be too well 
founded, that the King’s life was seriously menaced, and 
that he was, even in accepting the constitution, acting 
under compulsion, these northern and southern poten- 
octia tates entered into an agreement, tho purport of which 
was, that a force of thirty-six thousand Russians and 
Swedes was to be conveyed from the Baltic to a point on 
the coast of Normandy, where they were to be disem- 
barked and march direct to Paris, supported by a hostile 
demonstration from Spain and Piedmont on the side of 
the Pyrenees and Alps — a project obviously hopeless, if 
j . not supported by the forces of Austria and Prussia on 
159,163^ the Rhine, and which the failure of the expedition to 
i. iiaT Varennes, and the subsequent course of events, caused to 
be entirely abandoned.^ 

Meanwhile the Comte d’Artois, and the emigrant 
Mwaum of nobility, taking counsel of nothing but their valour, 
gsmtnJl generously resolving to risk every thing to rescue the 
*"*■ royal family of Prance from the dangers which threatened 
them, and relying on the open support and encouragement 
afforded them by the courts of Stockholm and St Peters- 
burg, proceeded with the ardour and impetuosity which, 
in eveiy period of the Revolution, have been the charac- 
teristics of their race. Numerous assemblages took place 
at Brussels, Coblentz, and Ettenheim : the Empress 
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Oatherine, iu a letter addressed to Marshal Broglie, chap, 
\7hich they ostentatiously published, manifested the warm 
interest which she took in their cause ; horses and arms i79i. 
were purchased, and organised coi’ps of noble adTenturers 
already began to be formed on the right bank of the 
Rhine. Twelve thousand of those gallant nobles were 
soon in arms, chiefly in squadrons of cavalry. Trans- 
ported with ardour at so many favourable appearances, 
the exiled princes addressed to Louis an open remon- 
strance, in which they strongly urged him to refuse his Sopt. lo. 
acceptance to the constitution which was about to be 
submitted to him ; represented that aU his former con- 
cessions had only induced impunity to every species of 
violence, and the despotism of the most abandoned 
persons in the kingdom ; protested against any apparent ss,’ 
acceptance which he might be compelled to give, and 
renewed the assurances of the intention of themselves 
and the Allied powers speedily to deliver him from les.lTO. 
his fetters.^ 

The only point that remained in dispute between the 
Emperor and the French King was, the indemnities to Dispute 
be provided to the German princes and prelates who had 
been dispossessed by the decrees of the National Assembly ; Ba^pniSes 
but on this point Leopold evinced a firmness worthy of 
the head of the Empire. Eaiiy in December he addressed 
to them a formal letter’, in which he announced bis own. 
resolution, and that of the Diet, “to afford them every 
succour which the dignity of the Imperial crown and the 
maintenance of the public constitution of the Empire 
required, if they did not obtain that complete restitution 
or indemnification which existing treaties provided.” 
Notwithstanding this, however, the cabinets of Vienna 
and Berlin still entertained so confident an opinion that 
the differences with France would terminate amicably, 
and that Louis, now restored to his authority, wonld 
speedily do justice to the injured parties,® that they not o«jii.e7. 
only made no hostile preparations whatever, but with- 
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CHAP, drew a large proportion of thcii- troops from tlie Flemish 
^ 1 -.. proYinces. 

In truth, though they felt the necessity of taking some 
Diflkuitiea measures against the common dangers which threatened 
all estahliiied institutions with destruction, the Allied 
soTereigns had an undefined dread of the magical and 
unseen powers with which Franco might assail thorn, and 
pierce them to the heart thi-ough the revolt of their own 
subjects. The language held out by the National Assembly 
and its powerful oratora, of war to the palace and peace to 
the cottage ; the hand of fraternity which they offered to 
extend to the disaffected in all countries who were inclined 


to throw off the yoke of oppression ; the seeds of sedition 
which its emissaries had so generally spread through the 
adjoining states, diffused an anxious feeling among the 
friends of order thi'oughout the world, and inspired the 
di’ead that, by bringing up their forces to the vicinity of 
the infected districts, they might be seized with the con- 
tagion, and du-ect their fiiut sti’okes against the power 
which commanded them. England, notwithstanding the 
energetic remonstrances of Mr Burke, was still reposing in 
fancied security j and Catherine of Riissia, solely bent on 
territorial aggrandisement, was almost entirely absorbed 
by the troubles of Poland, and the facilities which they 
afforded to her ambitious projects. Prussia, however 
anxious to espouse the cause of royalty, was xmequal to a 
contest with revolutionary Prance ; and Austria, under 
the pacific Leopold, had entirely abandoned her military 
projects since the throne of Louis had been nominally 


1 cip. 1, 89, re-established after the state of thraldom, immediately 
consequent upon the flight to Varennes, had been relaxed, 
w Accordingly, the protestation and manifesto contemplated 
nirirs' agreement at Mantua never were issued, and the 

r«, ‘ Aim. military preparations provided for by that treaty had not 
taken place. Of all the powers mentioned in the agree- 
ment, the Bishop of Spires, the Elector of Treves, and the 
Bishop of Strasburg, alone took up arms and their feeble 
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contingents, placed in tlie very front of danger, were dis- chap. 
solyed at the first summons of the French government, 

But it was no part of the policy of the ruling party at 
Paris to remain at peace. They felt, as they themselves The Fimcu 
expressed it, “ that their Revolution could not standstill ; SJpartJ”’ 
it must advance and embrace other countries, or peridi in “ 
their own." Indeed, the spirit of revolution is so nearly 
allied to that of military adventure, that it is seldom that 
the one exists without leading to the other. The same 
restless activity, the same contempt of danger, the same 
craving for excitation, are to be found in both. It is 
extremely difficult for the fervour excited by a successful 
revolt to subside tni it is turned into the channel of mili- 
tary exploit. Citizens who have overturned established 
institutions, demagogues who have tasted of the intoxi- 
cation of populai' applause, working men who have felt the 
sweets of unbridled power, during the brief period which 
elapses before they fall under the yoke of despots of their 
own creation, are incapable of returning to the habits of 
pacific hfe. The unceasing toil, the obscure destiny, the 
humble enjoyments of laborious industry, seem intolerable 
to those who have shared in the glories of popular resis- 
tance ; while the heart-stirring accompaniments, the licen- 
tious habits, the general plunder, the captivating glory of 
arms, make it appear the only employment worthy of 
their renown. The insocurity of property and fall of 
credit which invariably follow any considerable political 
convulsion, throw multitudes out of employment, and 
increase the necessity for some drain to carry off the 
tumultuous activity of the people. It has, accordingly, 
been often observed, that democratic states have, in every 
age, been the most warlike, and the most inclined to 
aggression upon their neighbours ; and the reason must 
be the same in aU periods — ^that revolutionary enterprise 
both awakens the passions, and induces the necessity which Kep. itai. 
leads to external violence. ^ 

The party of the Girondmts, who were at that period 
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CHAP, the dominant one in France, was absolutely bent on war. 

! The great object of their endeayours was to get the King 

1791 . involved in a foreign contest, in the hope, which subse- 
Debata’on q[uent cYcnts SO Completely justified, that their cause, 
pow«“iu!d being identified with that of national independence, would 
become triumphant. They expressed the utmost satis- 
Not. 29. faction at the firm tone adopted by the sovereign in the 
proclamation against tlie emigi'ants. “ Let us raise our- 
selves,” said Isnard, " on this occasion, to the real dignity 
of our situation ; let ua speak to the ministers, to the King, 
to Europe in arms, with the firmness which becomes us : 
lot us tell the fonner that we are not satisfied with their 
conduct— that they must make their election between 
public gratitude and the vengeance of the laws, and that 
by vengeance we mean death. Let us tell the King that 
his interest is to defend the constitution ; that he reigns 
by the people, and for the people ; that the nation is his 
sovereign, and that he is the subject of the law. Let us 
tell Em'ope that, if the French nation draws the sword, it 
win throw away the scabbard ; that it will not again seek 
it till crowned by the laurels of victory ; that if cabinets 
engage kings in a war against the people, we will rouse 
the people to mortal strife with sovereigns. Let us tell 
them, that the combats in which the people engage by 
order of despots resemble the strife of two friends under 
cloud of night, at the instigation of a perfidious emissary : 
when the dawn appears, and they recognise each other, 
they throw away their arms, embrace with transport, and 
I Hist PdrL vengeance against the author of their discord, 

sao^^k enemies, if, at the moment 

when their armies engage with ours, the light of philo- 
sophy strikes their eyes."^ 

Transported by these ideas, the Assembly umdmously 
Actatett of adopted the proposed measure of addressing the throne on 
the necessity of an immediate declaration of war. Vau- 
blanc was the organ of their deputation. " No sooner," 
said he, did the A^mbly cast their eyes on the state of 
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the kingdom, than they perceived that the troubles which chap, 
agitate it have their soui’ce in the criminal preparations of 
the French emigrants. Their audacity is supported by 
the Gorman princes, who, forgetting the faith of treaties, 
openly encourage their warlike preparations, and compel 
counter-preparations on our part, which absorb the sums 
destined to the liquidation of the debt. It is yoim province 
to put a stop to these evils, and hold to foreign powers the 
language befitting a king of the French. Toll them, that 
wherever preparations of war are carried on, there France 
beholds nothing but enemies ; that we will religiously 
observe peace on our side ; that wo will respect their 
laws, then.’ usages, their constitutions ; but that if they 
continue to favom’ the armaments destined against the 
French, France will bring into their bosoms not fire and 
sword, but freedom. It is for them to calculate the con- 
sequences of such a weakening of their people.” The 
King promised to take the message of the Assembly into 
the most serious consideration, and a few days after came 
in person to the Chamber, and announced that he had Dec. u. 
notified to the Elector of Treves and the other Electors, 
that if they did not, before the 15 th January, put an end 
to the military preparations in their states, he would 
regard them as enemies j and that he had written to the 
Emperor, to call upon him, as the head of the Empire, to 
prevent the disastrous consequences of a war, " If these 
remonstrances,” he conclude^ " are not attended to, no- 
thing will remain but to declare war — a step which a 
people who have renounced the idea of conquest will never 
take without absolute necessity, but from which a generous 
and free nation will not shrink when called by the voice 
of honour and public safety.” Loud applauses followed 
these words ; and it was already manifest that the revo- x|i.896,396. 
lutionary energy was turning into its natural channel, TSfis.‘8^’ 
warlike achiovement,^ 

These dedarationa were followed by serious preparations, 
Narbonne, a young man of the party of the FexnHants, of 
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OHAP. high, rank, hut intimately connected, through Madame do 
Stael, whose confidence ho enjoyed, with the liberal pai’ty, 
1791. .flras appointed minister at wai*, and immediately set out 
for the frontiers. One hundi-cd and fifty thousand men 
w’wWoh Pii^ in immediato requisition, and twenty millions of 
francs (£800,000) voted for that purpose. Three armies 
to avoid, were organised, one under the command of Rochamheau, 
one of Luckner, one of Lafayette. The Comte d’ Artois 
and the Prince of Condd were accused of conspiring against 
the security of the state and of the constitution, and their 
estates put under sequestration. Finally, the Comte de 
Provence, afterwards Louis XVIII., not having obeyed 
the requisition to return to the kingdom within the ap- 
pointed time, was deprived of his right to the regency. 
The Elector of Treves obeyed the requisition ; but the 
Emperor of Austria, though natui’aUy pacific, and totally 
unprepared for war, gave orders to his general, the Marshd 
of Bender, to defend the Elector if he was attacked, and 
insisted that the rights of the feudal lords should be re- 
established in Alsace. Meanwhile, the Imperial troops 
were put in motion : fifty thousand men were stationed 
in the Low Countries ; six thousand in the Brisgau ; thirty 
thousand ordered for Bohemia. Nevertheless, the Emperor 
Leopold was extremely averse to a contest, for which he 
was whoUy unprepared, and which he was well aware was 
at variance with his interests. His object was to establish 
a congress, and adjust the disputed points with France 
in such a manner as might satisfy all parties. He was 
aware of the necessity of maintaining the constitutional 
system entire in its material parts, but wished to restore 
1 Boaiut, to the throne some of ite lost prerogatives, and divide the 
Hl’iI. 41. legislatureinto two chambers — alterationswhich experience 
jSg.t m. has proved it would have been weU for France if she could 
have imposed on her turbulent and impassioned people.7^ 
Brissot was the decided advocate for war in the club of 
the Jacobins. His Influence on that subject was long coun- 
terbalanced by that of Robespierre, who dreaded above aH 
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tilings the accession of strength 'vrliioli liis political oppo- chap. 
iients miglit receive from the command of the aimies. 

Isnard there strongly supported the 'war party, and used i79i. 
every effort to carry that fervent body along -with him. 

Drawing a sword which he brandished in his hand, he 
exclaimed, " Here, gentlemen, is our sword ; it will never Sthb®. 
cease to be victorious. The French people will raise a 
mighty shout, and all other people will re-echo its sound ; 
the earth wUl be covered with combatants, and the whole 
enemies of liberty will be effaced from the list of men.” — 

“ Beware,” said Robespierre, in reply, “you who have so 
long guarded against the perfidy of the court, of now 
becoming the unconscious instruments of its designs. 

Brissot is dear for war ; I ask you where are yom* armies, 
your fortresses, your magazines % What ! shall we believe 
that the court, which, in periods of tranquillity, is inces- 
santly engaged in intrigues, will abstain from them when 
it obtains the lead of our armies 1 I see clearly the signs 
of perfidy, not only in those who are to proclaim wai’, but 
in those who advise it. Every one must perceive, that 
the efforts of the emigrants to rouse foreign powers are 
utterly nugatory. Are you to be the pai-ty, by a hasty 
measure, to compel them to adopt vigorous steps 1 I affirm, 
without the fear of contradiction, that the blood of our 
soldiers is sold by traitors. The more I meditate on the 
chances of war, the more my mind is filled with the most 
gloomy presages. Afready I see the men, who basely 
shed the blood of our feUow-dtizens on the Champ de 
Mars, at the head of the armies. What guarantee am 
I offered against such appalling dangers 1 The patriotism 
of Brissot and Condorcet I I know not if it is true ; I 
know not if it is dneere ; but I know well that it is tardy. 

I have seen them worship M. Lafayette ; they made a 
show of resistance at the time of his odious success ; but 
they have since upheld his fortunes, and evinced but too 
plainly that they were participant in his designs against ’ 
the public weal.”^ 
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CHAP But the passion for war was so strong that all the persc- 

! — Terance and talents of Robespierre at length failed in 

arresting it. Soon after, repeated philippics, in still more 
Tioiant da- violont language, wore prononncod in the Assembly by 
Brissot and Vergniand against the European powers, 
which, oven according to the admission of the French 
of themselves, “ were so many declarations of war, and iln- 
prudent provocations, which were calculated to place the 
French in hostility with all Europe.” “ The information 
of Brissot, the profound political views which he developes, 
are so entirely at variance with the sophisms with which 
his speech abounds,” says J omini, “ that one would be 
inclined to suppose he had been the secret agent of the 
English government, if we did not know that his errors at 
that period were shared by all the most enlightened men 
of France. An orator, enthusiastic even to madness, was 


alone capable of bringing on his country, by such 
harangues, the hatred of all the European chiefs. No 
paraphi-aae can convey an adequate idea of the violence 
^ . of the leaders of the Assembly at that period : their 

198 . Ke'ces speechcs must be bequeathed entire to posterity, as 
Md 9 .' frightful proofs of what can be effected by an ill-directed 
enthusiasm and spiiit of party.” ^ 

“You are about,” said Brissot, ou 29th December 1 791, 
Violent “to judge the cause of kings : show yourselves worthy of 
Sriwotf so august a function : place yourselves above them, or you 
Dec. 29. uiiworthy of freedom. The French Revolution 

has overturned all former diplomacy ; though the people 
are not yet every where free, governments are no longer 
able to stifle then,’ voice. The sentiments of the English 
on our Revolution are not doubtful : they behold in it the 


103, 
Violent 
meech of 
Brinot. 
Dec. 29. 


best guarantee for their own freedom. It is highly im- 
probable that the British government will ever venture, 
even if it had the means, to attack the French Revolution; 


that improbability is converted into a certainty, when we 
consider the divisions of their parliament, the weight of 
their public debt, the declining condition of their Indian 
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affairs. England would never hesitate between its king chap. 
and its liberty — between the repose of which it has so 
much need, and a contest which would probably occasion 1792 . 
its ruin. Austria is as little to be feared : her soldiers, 
whom her princes in vain seek to estrange from the 
people, remember that it is among them that they find 
theii’ friends, their relations ; and they will not separate 
their cause from that of freedom. The successor of 
Frederick, if he has any pnidence, will hesitate to ruin 
for ever, in combating om* forces, an army which, once 
destroyed, will never be restored. In vain would the 
ambition of Russia interfere with our Revolution ; a now 
revolution in Poland would an*est her arms, and render 
Warsaw the centre of freedom to the east of Europe. 

Search the map of the world, you wiU in vain look for a 
power which France has any reason to dread. If any 
foreign states exist inclined for war, we must get the start 
of them. He who is anticipated is aheady half vanquished. 

If they are only making a pretence of hostile preparations, 
we must unmask them, and in so doing proclaim to tho 
world their impotence. That act of a great people is 
what will put tho seal to our Revolution. War has now 
become necessary : France is bound to undertaie it to 
maintain her honour : she would be for ever disgraced if a 
few thousand rebels or emigrants could overawe the organs 
of the law. War is to be regarded as a public blessing. 

The only evil you have to apprehend is, that it should not 
arise, and that you should lose the opportunity of finally 
crushing the insolence of the emigrants. Till you take 
that decisive step, they will never cease to deceive you by Jom. i. ‘ 
diplomatic falsehood. It is no longer with governments ulTI’m 
we must treat, it is with their subjects.”^ 

“ The mask is at length fallen," said the same orator on 
the 17th January 1792. “ Your real enemy is declared; 

Marshal Bender has revealed his name — ^it is the Emperor. 

The Electors were mere names, put forward to conceal 
the real mover. You may now despise the emigrants ; 
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CHAP, tlie Electors are no longer wortliy of yom* resentment : 

^ — fear lias prostrated tliem at your feet. You must antici- 

pate his hostility. Now is the time to show the sincerity 
of yom* declaration, a hundred times repeated, that you are 
resolTod to have freedom or death. Death 1 you have no 
reason to fear it — consider your own situation and that 
of the Emperor — your constitution is an eternal anathema 
against absolute thrones ; all kings must hate it; it inces-' 
santly acts as their accuser; it daily pronounces their 
sentence : it seems to say to eaeh, ‘ To-morrow you 
will not exist, or exist only by the tolerance of the 
people.’ I will not say to tho Emperor with your com- 
mittee, ‘ Will you engage not to attack France or its in- 
dependence but I wiU say, ‘ You have formed a league 
against France, and therefore I will attack you !’ and that 
immediate attack is just, is necessary, is commanded alike 
by impeiious circumstances and your oaths.” “The 
French,” said Fauchet, on the same day, “ after having 
conquered theft own freedom, are the natural aUies of all 
free people. All treaties with despots are null in law, 
and cannot be maintained in fact, without involving the 
destruction of our Revolution. We have no longer 
occasion for ambassadors or consuls ; they are only titled 
spies. When other’s wish our alliance, let them conquer 
their finedom ; till then, we will treat them as pacific 
iHiat PmI aggression; but war with 

xii. 9,14. ’ the princes who conspire on oxu’ frontier — with Leopold, 
819. who seeks to undermine our liberties: cannon are our 
No.'“ negotiators, bayonets and miliionB of freemen our ambas- 
sadors.”^ 

Brissot was resolved, at all hazai’ds, to have a war with 
ExtSi- Austria : he was literally haunted day and night by the 
idea of a secret Austrian cabinet which governed the court, 
was incessantlj thwarting the designs of the revolu- 
» tionists. Every thing depended on him and tho Giron- 
dists, for the European powers were totally unprepared 
for a contest) and too much_ occupied with fiieir separate 
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projects to desire a conflict witli a rcvolutionarj state in chap. 
tlie first burst of its enthusiasm. If the Girondists -would 
have reconciled themselves to the King, they -would have 
disarmed Europe, turned the emigrants into ridicule, and 
maintained peace. But Brissot and Dumourier were re- 
solved by one means or other to break it. The former 
went so far as to propose, that some French soldiers should 
be disguised as Austrian hussars, and make a nocturnal 
attack on the French villages ; upon receipt of the intel- 
ligence, a motion was to have been made in the Assembly, 
and war, it was expected, would have been instantly 
decreed in the enthusiasm of the moment. His anxiety 
for its commencement was indescribable; de Graves, 

Clavifere, and Roland hesitated, on account of the im- 
mense responsibility of such an undertaking ; but Diunou- 
rier and he uniformly declared that nothing but a war 
could consolidate the freedom of France, disclose the 
enemies of the constitution, and unmask the perfidy of tho 
court. Their whole leisure time was employed in studying ^ 
maps of the Low Countries, and meditating schemes of souv. de ’ 
aggrandisement with reference to that favourite object of 4io,°^i!' 
French ambition.^ 

When such was the language of the leading men in the 
French government and National Assembly, it is of little Mntuai' 
moment to detail the negotiations and mutual recrimina- twS^wcu 
tions which led to the commencement of hostilities by the 
French government. The French complamed, and appa- 
rently with justice, that numerous bodies of emigrants were 
assembled, and organised into military bodies at Coblcntz, 
and on other points on the frontier ; that the Eloctor*of 
Treves and the other lesser powers had evaded aU demands 
for their dispersion ; that Austrian troops were rapidly 
defiling towards the Brisgau and tho Rhine, and that no 
satisfactory explanation of these movements had been 
given. The Imperialists retorted, -with not less reason, 
that tlie French affiliated societies were striving to spread 
sedition through all the conterminous states ; tbit Hed- 
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iHOHt, Switzerland, and Belgium, were agitated by their 
exertions ; that the Parisian orators and journals daily 
published inTitations to all other people to revolt, and 
oflered them the hand of fraternity if they did so ; that 
Avignon and the Venaisain had, without tho shadow of 
legal right, been annexed to France ; and the Catholics and 
nobles in Alsace deprived of their possessions, honours, 
and pririleges, in violation of the treaty of Westphalia. 
The ultimatum of Austria was, that the monarchy should 
be re-established on the footing on which it was placed 
by the royal ordinance of 23d June 1’789; that the 
property of the church in Alsace should be restored ; the 
fiefs of that province, with the seignorial rights, given 
back to the German princes, and Avignon, with the Ven- 
aiasin, to the Pope. These propositions were rejected ; 
and Dumourier, who had now succeeded to the portfolio 
of foreign affaire, earnestly pressed the French King to 
commence hostilities, in the hope of being able to overrun 
Flanders before any considerable Austrian force could be 
brought up to its support.^ 

In m’ging the King to this step, Dumourier acted in 
conformity with nearly the unanimous wish of the nation. 
AU classes were equally anxious for war. The Royalists 
hoped every thing from the invasion of the German 
powers ; the superiority of their discipline, the strength of 
their armies, made them anticipate an immediate march 
to Paris, and the final extinction of the Revolution, fr-om 
which they had suffered so much. The Constitutionalists, 
worn out with the painfrd struggle they had so long main- 
tained with their domestic enemies, expected to regain 
their ascendency by tbe influence of tbe army, the 
augmented expenditure of government during war, and 
the experienced necessity of military discipline. The 
Democrats eagerly desired the excitement and tumult of 
campaigns, from all the chances of which they hoped to 
derive advantage. Victorious, they looked to the estab- 
lishment of their principles in foreign states ; vanquished, 
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they aaticipated the do'vmfall of the Constitutionalists, chap. 
and their own installation in their stoad. Such has been 
human nature in periods of excitement from the begin- 1792. 
■ning of tho world. — “Fadlior inter malos consensus ad 
bellum, quam in pace ad concordiam.”^* 

Pressed alike by his friends, his ministers, and his ene- 
mies, Louis was at length compelled to take the fatal The Kmg 
step. On the 20 th April he repaired to the Assembly, 
and after a long exposition, by Dumouricr, of the grounds 
of complaint against Austria — the secret tenor of tho 
conferences of Mantua, Beichenbach, and Piluitz; the 
coalition of kings formed to arrest tho progress of the 
Revolution ; the open protection given to the troops of 
the emigrants, and the intolerable conditions of the ulti- 
matum — ^pronounced with a tremulous voice these irre- 
vocable words: — “You have heard, gentlemen, theApnioo. 
result of my negotiations with the court of Vienna ; 
they are conformable to the sentiments more than once 
expressed to me by the National Assembly, and con- 
firmed by the great majority of the kingdom. All pre- 
fer a war to the continuance of outrages on the national 
honour, or menaces to the national safety. I have ex- 
hausted all the means of pacification in my power : I 
now come, in terms of the constitution, to propose to the 
Assembly, that we should declare war against the King 
of Hungary and Bohemia.” This declaration was re- 
ceived in silence, interrupted only by partial applause. 

How unanimous soever the members were in approving 
the declaration of the King, they were too deeply im- 
pressed with the solemnity and grandeur of the occasion, 
to give vent to any noisy ebullition of feeling. In the 
evening, at a meeting specially convened for the occasion, 
war was almost unanimously agreed to.® A large proper- im. 
tion of the most enlightened men in the Assembly, in- 
eluding Condorcet, Clavi&re, Roland and de Graves, 

* Coment ia easier among lihe bod for war, 1ihan in peace for oonoord.” 

— Ta.oim, jETiM. i EA 
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CH^. disapproved of tMs step, and yet voted for it — a striking 

; — proof of tke manner in vrliieli, in troubled times, the more 

1792. moderate and rational party arc swept along by the dar- 
ing measures of more vehement and reckless men. 

The King was well aware that the interests of his 
He ected family could not be benefited, but necessarily must be 
his ooBvic- injured, by the events of the war, whatever they might 
be. Victorious, the people would be more imperious in 
their demands, and more difficult for the crown to govern ; 
vanquished, he would be accused of treachery, and made 
to bear the load of public indignation. So strongly was 
he impressed by these considerations, and so thoroughly 
convinced that his conduct, in agreeing to this war, might 
hereafter bo made the subject of accusation at the trial 
which he was well aware was approaching, that he drew 
up a record of the proceedings of the council, where he 
delivered his opinions against the war ; and after getting 
it signed by all the ministers, deposited it in the iron 
closet, which about this time he had secretly made in 
the wall of his apartments in the Tuileries, to contain the 
most important papers in his possession — ^both those upon 
which a charge might be founded against him, and those 
calculated to support his defence if afterwards brought to 
trial. The closet, with its contents, was subsequently 
revealed by the treachery of the blacksmith who was 
employed to make it. Thus commenced, against the will 
of the very monarch who declared it, the greatest, the 
most bloody, and the most interesting war which has 
agitated mankind since the fall of the Roman empire, 
[losing from small beginnings, it at length involved the 
world in its conflagration j involving the interests, and 
rousing the passions of every class of the people, it 
brought unprecedented aimies into the field, and was 
k! V a carried on with a degree of exasperation hitherto un- 
known in civilised timeB.^ 

The intelligence of the declaration of war was received 
with joy by all France, and by none more so than by 
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those districts -vrliicli were destined to suffer most from chap. 
its ultimate effects. The Jacobins beheld in it the tor- 
mination of their apprehensions occasioned hy the emi- 
grants, and the uncertain conduct of the King. The umvlfsh 
Constitutionalists hoped that the common danger would 
unite all the factions which now distracted the common- 
wealth, while the field of battle would mow down the France, 
turbulent characters whom the Revolution had brought 
forth. A few of the FeuiUants only reproached the As- 
sembly with having violated the constitution, and begun 
a war of aggression, which could not fail in the end to 
terminate fatally for France. It communicated a new 
impulse to the public mind, ah'eady so strongly excited. 

The districts, the municipalities, and the clubs, Avrote 
addresses to the Assembly, .congi'atulating them on hav- 
ing vindicated the national honour ; arms were prepared, 
pikes forged, gifts provided, and the nation seemed im- 
patient only to receive its invaders, But the efforts of 
patriotism, strong as an auxiliary to a military force, are 
seldom able to supply its place. The fii’st combats Avere 
aU unsuccessful to the French arms ; and it will more 
than once appear in the sequel, that, had the Allies acted 
with more decision, and pressed on to Paris before 
military experience had been superadded to the en- ijj. . 
thusiasm of their adversaries, there can be no doubt 
that the war might have been terminated in a single 79. 
campaign.^ 

The real intentions of the Allies at this juncture, and Beat 7iew« 
the moderation of the views with which they were in- 
spired in regard to the war, are well illustrated by a note 5fcy 12 , 
communicated by the cabinets of Berlin and Vienna to 
the Danish government — in which, renouncing all idea 
of interfering in the internal affairs of France, they limit 
their views, oven after war had been commenced by 
France, to the formation of a bulwark against the revolu- 
tionary principles of the French republic, and the obtain- 
ing of indemnities for the German princes. This note 

•n-nr TT 9i V 
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OHAP. is the more remarkable, that it announces* precisely the 

principles -w^hich, proclaimed two-and-twonty yeai’s after- 

■wards, in the plains of Champagne, by the Allied soye- 
reigns, brought the war to a triumphant conclusion. In 
contemplation of the approaching struggle, a treaty of 
Peb. 7 , alliance, offensive and defensive, had been, on 7th Feb- 
niary 1792, concluded between the sovereigns of Sweden 
and Austria. But both of the contractiug parties did not 
long sui'vive this measure. On March 1st, Leopold died, 
leaving his son, Francis II., to succeed to his extensive 
dominions ; and a fortnight after Gustavus King of Sweden 
MaroiiiG. was assassiuatcd at a masked ball at Stockholm. It 
seemed as if Providence was preparing a new race of 
actors for the momentous scenes which were to be per- 
foimed. 

Leopold expired of a mortification in the stomach, in- 
Aceoasdon duced by amorous excesses, to which he was peculiarly 
a^oror addicted. He was succeeded by his son Fbanois, then 

hardly twenty-four years of age, whose reign was the 
of Austria, most eveutful, long the most disastrous, and ultimately 
the most glorious in the Austrian annals. He had been 
brought up at Florence, at the court where his father 
exerted the philosophic beneficence of his disposition ; 
and had married four years befor-e the Princess Eliza- 
beth of WUitemborg, who died in childbed on the 8th 
February l790j after which, he married, in the same 
year, the Princess Theresa of Naples. The first measures 

* “Tbe object of the allUaice is twoford. Tho fii&t o'bject conoems the 
lights of the dispossessed princes, and the dangei's of the propagation of lero- 
lutionaiyprintipres; the second, tho mmntenonce of the fundamental principles 
of the r^nch monardw. The first object is sufficiently explained by its reiy 
announcement; the second is not as yet Busceptiblo of any proper dotormino- 
tion. “Tho Allied powers have unquestionably no right to insist, from a great 
and independent power ouch as France, that every thing should be re-establi^ed 
os it was formerly; or that it ehall adopt such and such modifications in its 
government. It follows from this, that they will recognise as legal any modi- 
fication of the monorohicsl government which the Eing, when eiqoying unre- 
strained liberty, ehall agree to, in ooncert with the legal representatives of the 
nation. The forces to be employed in this enterprise must bo proportioned to 
its magnitude, and to the resistance which may probably be experienced. With 
a view to thearaangemcirt of these objects, the city of Yleima ia proposed as a 
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of his reign were popular and judicious : Kaunitz, long 
the able and tried director of the Imperial cabinet, 
was continued prime minister, and with him were joined 
Mai’shal Lascy, the old friend of Leopold, and Count 
Francis CoUoredo, his own former preceptor. He sup- 
pressed those articles in the journals in which he was 
loaded with praise, observing, “ It is by my future con- 
duct that I am alone to be judged worthy of praise or 
blame," Leopold, at his accession, had ordered all the 
anonymous and secret commimications with which a 
young prince is usually assailed, to be bmmed ; Francis 
went a step further — ^hc issued a positive order against 
any of them being I’ecoived. When the list of pensioners 
was submitted to his inspection, he with his own hand 
erased the name of his mother, observing that it was un- 
becoming that she should be dependent on the bounty of 
the state. With such bx’ight colours did the dawn of this 
eventful and glorious reign aaise.^ 

Still Great Britain preserved a strict neutrality, 
Dm-ing the whole of 1792, pregnant, as we shall imme- 
diately see, with great events, and which saw France 
brought to within a hairbreadth of destruction, no attempt 
was made to take advantage of her weakness, to wreak on 
that unhappy country the vengeance of national rivahy. 
England id not, in the hour of France's distress, 
retaliate upon her the injuries inflicted in the American 


conyemeut station ; but when tbe armies oro asscmblecl, a congross must be 
established nearer France than that cify, followed by a formal declaration of 
tbe objects which the Allies have in view in their intervention.’’ — ^H aud. i. 
891, 892. 

The same principles wore announced by Frederick WiUinm to Princo Hof- 
denbeig, in a secret and conOdcntiol conversation which that statesman had 
with his sovereign on July 12, 1792. He declared "that France should not be 
dismembered in any of its parts ; that the Allies hod no intention of interfering 
initaintemsl government; but that, os an indispensable preliminary to the 
settlement of the public disturbances, the King should he set at liberty, and 
reinvested with his full authority; timt the ministers of religion should be 
restored to their altacs; and tbe di^osssssed proprietors to their estates^ and 
ihat France should pay the expenses of the war."— Hasn. i. AOO. 


OUAP. 

IX. 


1792. 


^ Ilard. i. 
26S, 267. 
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CHAP, war, TMs fact was so notorious, that it was constantly 
admitted by the Prench themselTes.^ “ There is but one 
1792. nation,” said M. Kersaint in the National Assembly, on 
fwf Sept. 18, 1793, “whose neutrality on the affairs of 
France is decidedly pronounced, and that is England.” 
But with the progress of events, the policy of Great 
Britain neceaaai’ily underwent a change. The 10 th of 
August came, the throne was ovortuined, and the royal 
family thrown into captivity ; the massacres of September 
stained Paris with blood ; and the victories of Dumou- 
rier rolled back to the Rhine the tide of foreign invasion. 
These great events inspired the revolutionary party with 
such extravagant expectations, that the continuance of 
peace on the part of England became impossible. In 
the frenzy of thoir democratic fury, they used language, 
and adopted measures, plainly incompatible with the 
peace or tranquillity of other states. A J acobin club of 
twelve hundred members was established at Chamberry, 
Savoy, and a hundred of its most active members were 
Sst i^“i 9 i ^ travelling missionaiies, “ armed with the torch 

aii.'Aiin.’ of reason and liberty, for the purpose of enlightening 
the Savoyards on their regeneration and imprescriptible 
rights.”® 

Wai' was declared by the National Assembly against 
Prench'ajB- the King of Sardinia on 15th September 1793. An 
address was voted by the club just referred to, to the 
French Convention, as “the legislators of the world,” and 
received by them on the 30th October 1792. They ordered 
it to be translated into the English, Spanish, and German 
languages. The rebellious Savoyards next constituted a 
Convention, in imitation of that of France, and offered 
to incorporate themselves with the great Republic. On 
Nov. 21 . 21st November, a deputation from Savoy was received 
by the National Assembly, and welcomed with the most 
rapturous applause. The president addressed the depu- 
ties in a speech, in which he predicted the speedy 
destruction of all thrones, and the regeneration of the 
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human race ; and assured the deputies, that “ regenerated ohap. 
Prance would make common cause with all those who 
arc resolYcd to shake off the yoke, and obey only them- i792. 
selYcs." The French ConYcntion was not slow in accept- 
ing the proffered dominion of SaYoy : the committee to 
whom it was remitted to consider the subject reported, 
that aU. considerations, physical, moral, and political, 
call for the incorporation of that country : all attempts 
to connect it with Piedmont are fruitless ; the Alps 
eternally force it back into the domains of France ; the 
order of nature would be Yiolated if they wore to live 
under different laws;” and the Assembly unanimously 
united SaYOy with the French Republic, under the name Oct. 27. 
of the Department of Mont Blanc. The seizure of this 
important proYince was immediately followed by that of 
Nice with its territory, and Monaco, which were formed 
into the department of the Maritime Alps. “ Let us 
not fear,” said the reporter who spoke the opinion of the 
ConYention with only one dissentient Yoice, “ that this 
now incorporation will become a source of discord. It 
adds nothing to the hate of oppressors against the French 
ReYolution ; it adds only to the means of the power by 
which we shall break their league. The die is thrown : 
we ham rushed into the oare&r: all governments iHut Pari. 
our enemies — all people are our friends : we naust be 
destroyed, or they shall be free : and the axe of liberty, -Ann. 
after haYing prostrated thrones, shall fall on the head of Bot.Ii88.‘ 
whoeYer wishes to restore their ruins.”^ 

Italy was the next object of attack. “Piedmont,” 
said Brissot in his report on Genoa, "must be free. French at- 
Your sword must not be returned to its scabbard before Myl’oe. 
all the subjects of your enemy are free ; before you are Swy. 
encircled by a girdle of republics.” To facilitate such a 
work, a French fleet cast anchor in the bay of Genoa ; a 
Jacobin dub was established in that city, where the 
French commanders assisted, and from which adulatory 
addresses were voted to the French Convention ; while 
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OHAff. Kellermaniij on assuming the command of Iho army of the 
Alps, informed his soldiem, that “ he had received orders to 
1V02- conquer Rome, and that these orders should be obeyed.” 
BassevLUe, the French ambassador in the Eternal City, 
■was so active in endeavoming to stimulate the people to 
Jan. 14 , insurrection, that at length, on the 14th January 1793, 
when proceeding in his carriage to one of his assemblies, 
he was seized by the mob, at whom he had discharged a 
pistol, and murdered in the streets. This atrocious 
action naturally excited the most violent indignation in 
the Convention, and a decree was passed authorising the 
exeentive to take the most siunmary measures of ven- 
geance. Nor was S'witzerland more fortunate in avoiding 
the revolutionary tempest. Geneva did not long escape. 
A French army, imder General Montesquieu, approached 
its walls, and the senate of Berne made great prepara- 
tions for resistance ; but the strength of the democratic 
party in Geneva made it impossible to provide for its 
defence in an effectual manner, and the excitement in 
the whole Pays de Vaud rendered it doubtful whether 
the first cannon-shot would not be the signal for insurrec- 
tion along the whole Leman lake. Still General Mon- 
tesquieu hesitated in commencing hostilities, as the moun- 
taineers of Berne were unanimous in their determination 
to resist, and they could bring twenty thousand admirable 
soldiers into the field. Brissot, however, in a labom'ed 
report on the subject, declared, “That the revolution 
must take place there, or om* own will retrograde and 
insisted on the Swiss troops being withdrawn from the 
dty, that is, on its being delivered over unarmed to the 
revolutionary faction. To this humiliating condition the 
Dec. 87 , Swiss submitted ; and in consequence, on 27th December, 

the revolutionists overturned the government, and de- 
lAim B ceiebratod city to the French troops. 

Nor were the small German princes neglected the 
97* 887 . ’ Elector Palatine, thor^h all along remaining neuh'al, had 
his property on the Lower Rhine put under sequestra- 
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tion, and considerable portions of tbe territories of Hesse cnAP. 
Darmstadt, Wicd Runchet, and Nassau Sarbrook, ’were 
annexed to tbe neighbouring departments of France. 

At length, on 19 th November, a decree -was unani- 
mously passed by the Convention, -which openly placed Pien<*de. 
the French Republic at war with all established govern- 
ments. It was in these terms : — “ The National Con- No"a 9 “' 
vention declares, in the name of the French nation, that 
it win gi’ant fraternity and assistemee to all people who 
wish to recover their liberty ; and it charges the execu- 
tive power to send the necessary orders to the generals, 
to give succour to such people, and to defend those 
citizens who have suffered, or may suffer, in the cause of 
liberty.” Brissot himself, at a subseqiient period, styled fsl' 
this decree “ absurd, impolitic, and justly exciting the 
disquietude of foreign cabinets.” And this Avas followed 
up, on 15th December, by a de<a*ee so extraordinaiy and 
unprecedented, tliat no abstract of its contents can con- edition, 
vey an idea of the spirit of the original.^ 

“ The National Convention, faithful to the principles 
of the sovereignty of the people, which wiU not permit Decree of 
them to acknowledge any institutions militating against aon. 
it, decrees as follows : — 1. In aU those countries which 
are or shall be occupied by the armies of the French 
Republic, the generals shall immediately proclaim, in the 
name of the French people, the abolition of all existing 
imposts and contributions of tithes, feudal and manori^ 
rights, ah real and personal servitude, and generally of all 
privileges. 2. They shall proclaim the 
people, and the suppression of all existing authorities i 
they shall convoke the people to nominate a provisional 
government, and shah cause this decree to be translated 
into the language of that country. 3. Ah agonts, or 
officers of the former government, mihtary or civh, and 
all individuals reputed noble, shah be ineligible to any 
place in such provisional government on the first election. 

4. The gener^ shall forthwith place under the safeguard 
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oiup. of tlic French. Ropuhlic all property, moveable or im- 
moveable, belonging to the treasury, the prince, his ai.- 
1792 . berenta and attendants, and to public bodies and 
communities, both civil, religious, &c. 9. The provisional 

government shall cease as soon as the inhabitants, after 
having declared the sovereignty of tho people, shall have 
organised a free and popular form of government. 10. In 
case the common interest should require the farther con- 
tinuance of the troops of the Republic on the foreign ter- 
ritory, the Republic shall make the necessary an'ange- 
ments for then.’ subsistence. 11. The French nation 
declares that it will treat as enemies the people who, 
refusing or renounemg liberty and equality, are desirous 
of preserving their prince and privilege castes, or of 
entering into an accommodation with them. The nation 
promises and engages not to lay down its arms, until the 
sovereignty and liberty of the people on whoso territory 
xx 3 d^ uX J’rooch army shall have entered shall be established, 
and not to consent to any arrangement or treaty with 
the princes and privileged persons so dispossessed, with 
whom the Republic is at war.”^ 

This decree was immediately transmitted to the generals 
vioiCTt'in- on the frontier, with a commentary and explanatory notes, 
more violent, if possible, than the original. To assist 
fhei^nc? them in their labours, commissaries were appointed with 
OonTontion. ariuies, whose peculiar duty it was to superintend 
the revolutionising of the conquered distiicts. They were 
enjoined “ not to allow even a shadow of tho ancient 
authorities to remain and " not only to encourage the 
writings destined for popular instruction, the patriotic 
societies, and aU the establishments consecrated to the 
propagation of liberty, but themselves to have immediate 
communication with the people, and counteract by frequent 
explanations all tho falsehoods by which evil-minded 
persons could lead them astray.”* The decree of 19th 

* Tho ablest miters of Branca admit the msone desire for foreign 
iVBtfitre which at thia peiicd had seized on its government "B!vei7 one,” 
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NoYomber ivas accompanied by an exposition, addressed chap. 
to tbe general of every army in France, containing a 
scbedule as regularly digested as any by 'wbicb tbe 
ordinary routine of business in any department of tbe 
state could be digested. Each commander was furnisbed 
with a general blank formula of a letter for aU tbe nations 
of tbe world, beginning with these words, “ Tbe people of 

France to tbe people of , greeting. We are come 

to expel your tyrants.” And when it was proposed in 
the National Convention, on tbe motion of M. BaraiUan, 
to declare expressly that tbe decree of 19tb November lanrHitt 
was confined to tbe nations witb whom they wore at war, 3M,’3 m.’ 
the motion was negatived by a large majoiity.^* 

These impreccdented and alarming proceedings, joined 
to the rapid increase and treasonable language of the ju»rm «- 
J acobin societies in Great Britain, excited a very general m- 
feeling of disquietude there. The army and navy had 
both been reduced in tbe early part of tbe year 1792, 
in pursuance of a recommendation from tbe throne, and 
the English government had resisted the most earnest 
solicitations to join tbe confederacy against France. Even 
after tbe throne was overturned on tbe lOtb August, tbe 
British ministry enjoined their ambassador, before leaving 
tbe capital where there was no longer a stable govern- 
ment, to renew their assurances of neutrabty; and the 

bays Marshal St Cyr, " of the least foresight, at the close of 1792, frna aware 
of the dangers which menaced the Republic, and was lost in astonishment, 1 
will not say at the imprudence, but tbe foUy of tho Convention, which, instead 
of seeking to diminish the number of its enemies, seemed resolved to augment 
thorn by euccessivo insults, not merely sgainst all kings, but against every exist- 
ing government. A blind and groundless confidence had taken possession of 
their minds ; they thought only of dothroiring kings by their decrees, leaving tho 
armies on which the Republic depended in a state of entire destitution.” — 

Si Cm, MSmoira, i. 19, 20. 

* "Lb PGUrLB FBAlffAIS AU PBUPLE , 

"Frtres et amis I Hous avons conquis lalibertS, et nous la miuntiaudrousi 
notre union et notiu force en sent las gorons. Houa veus offlmns do vo\is 
fiure jouirde ce bien inestimable quivous atoujouia apportemi, et quevoa 
oppresseurs n’ont pu vous ravir sans orime. Koua sommes venus pom: ohsssec 
VOS tyitvns; ils ont fiii : montrez-vous hommes libres, et noma vous garanthona 
de lew Teugeance, da leurs prqjete, et de leur retour. 

"Pis oe moment la Bfipublique Franjaise protilame la eappressian de tons 
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CHAP, Freucli minister, M. le Brun, dedared, that the French 
_i5l_ government if ere confident that " the British cabinet 
1792, -would not at this decisive moment depart from the justice, 
moderation, and impartiality vfhich it had hitherto mani- 
fested,” But vrhen the National Convention began openly 
to aim at revolutionising aU other countries, their pro- 
ae|. ceedings were looked upon -with distrust ; and tins was 
lesr^nd ’ heightened into aversion when they showed a disposition 
to include England among the states to whose rebellious 
subjects they extended the hand of fraternity, ^ 

The London Corresponding, and four other societies, on 
Opiinjof "Tth November, presented an addi’ess, filled with the most 
the sehoidt, reYolutiouary sentiments, to the National Assembly, which 
was received with the warmest expressions of approba- 
tion ; and so strongly did the belief prevail in France that 
England was on the verge of a convulsion, that on the 
21st November, the president, Abbd Grdgoire, declared 
that these " respectable islanders, once our masters in the 
social art, have now become our disciples ; and, treading 
in our steps, soon will the high-spirited English strike a 
blow which shall resound to the extremity of Asia." At 
Not. 18 . the Same period the French committed an act of aggres- 
sion on the Dutch, then in alliance with Great Britain, 
which necessai'ily brought them into collision with the 
latter power. By the treaty of Munster, it had been 

Tos mo^sttais ci-nte el; militairas, de toutes lea autoritds ^ui tous out gou- 
Tem8s; eUe prodame en ca pays I'abolitioii de tous lea impAts c^ue tous 
supportez, sous quelque forme qu’ils existent — des droits fSodaux, de la 
gabelle, des pSages, des octrois, des droits d’eutrAe et de sortie, de la dlm^ 
des droits de ebssse et de ptobo ezclusib,' des corrAes de la noblesse, et 
gtotraleinent de toute espAce da contributions et de servitude dost vous 
avez &A charges par vos opprosseurs. Hilo abolit aussi panni vous toute 
corporation nobiliairo, sacerdotale, et autres, toutes pr^roga-tires, tous pri- 
-vilAges contraiies i l'Agalit& Tous ties dAs ce moment frtres et amis, tons 
citoyens, tous Agaux eu droit, et tous appelAs Agolemeut ft ddfbndre, ft gou- 
vemer, et ft servir Totce patrie. 

"Formez-TOUSBuivleoluunp en assemblies de communes,’ h&toz-Tous d'iiablir 
VOS adniinistrations provisoires : les agens de la BipubUque I^anpalse ae 
ooncerteiont avec ellea, pour assurer Totro bonheut et la fiatemiti qui doit 
exister d&ormais entre nova.”— Proclaination — Ze Peivpk Fraa(al» a torn let 
Ptt^ — adopUe pavla Omimiion, IS Ptembre 1762 j Slttoire ParUnmtakt 
xxL 852, 858. 
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proTidod that the Scheldt "was to remain for OTcr closed ; chap. 
but the career of conquest haying brought the French 
armies to Antwerp, a decree of the Convention was passed 1792 . 
on 16th November, ordering the French commander-in- 
chief to open the Scheldt : and by another decree, passed 
on the same day, the French, troops were ordered to 
pursue the fugitive Austrians into the Dutch territory. 

These directions were immediately carried into effect by a 
French squadron, in defiance of the Dutch authorities, 
sailing up the Scheldt to assist in the siege of the citadel 
of Antwerp. The Convention did not attempt to justify 
these violations of subsisting tocatics on any grounds 
recognised by the law of nations, but contended, “ that 
treaties extorted by cupidity, and yielded by despotism. 


could not bind the free and enfranchised Belgians." 
What rendered this agression altogether inexcusable was, 
that the French had, only eight years before, viz. in 1784, 
interfered to prevent a similar opening of the Scheldt, 
when attempted by Austria, then mistress of the Low 
Countries, and had succeeded in resisting that aggression 
upon the ground of its violating the rights of the United 
Provinces, as established by the freaty of 3 731.^ 


1 Le Brun’s 
Momoiul to 
the Con\oii- 
tios. Ann. 
Ueg. zYxili. 

1 S 7 , leSi 
and State 
Fanera, BU, 
346; and 
zjociV. 173. 
Sdgur, a, 
78 , 79 . 


In these alarming circumstances the English militia 
were called out, the Tower was put in a state of defence, Prep\^ 
and parliament summoned for the 13th December. In t’EngS, 
the speech from the throne, the perilous natime of 
now principles of interference 'with other states, proclaimed 
and acted upon by the French rulers, were strongly pointed 
out. " I have carefully observed,” said the King, " a “ 


staict neutrality in the present war on the Continent, and 
have uniformly abstained from any interference in the 
intemal affairs of France ; but it is impossible to see, 


without the most serious uneasiness, the strong and 


increasing indications which have there appeared, of an 
intention to excite disturbances in other countries, to 


disregard the rights of neutral nations, and to pursue 
views of conquest and aggrandisement, as well as to adopt 
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towards my allies tlie States-General, who have obsemd 
the same neutrality with myself, measures which are 
neither conformable to the law of nations nor to the 
stipulations of existing treaties.” An angry correspon- 
dence, in consequence, ensued between the British cabinet 
and the French ambassador, which, having led to no 
satisfactory result, the armaments of England continued 
without intermission, and corresponding preparations were 
made in the French harbours. “ England,” said Lord 
Grenville, in a note to M. Chauvelin the French envoy, 
“ never will consent that France should arrogate to 
herself the power of annulling at pleasure, and under cover 
of a pretended natural right, of which she makes herself 
the solo judge, the political system of Europe, established 
by solemn treaties, and guaranteed by the consent of all 
the powers. This government will also never see with 
indifference, that France shall make herself, either directly 
or indirectly, sovereign of the Low Countiios, or generd 
arbitress of the rights and liberties of Europe. If France 
is really desirous of maintaining friendsMp and peace 
with England, let her renounce her views of aggression 
and aggrandisement, and confine herself within her own 
territory, without insulting other governments, disturbing 
their tranquillity, or violating their rights.”^ 

To this it was replied by the French envoy — “ The 
design of the Convention has never been to engage itself 
to make the cause of some foreign individuals the cause 
of the whole French nation : hut when a people, enslaved 
by a despot, shall have had the courage to break its 
chains ; when this people, restored to liberty, shall he 
constituted in a manner to make clearly heard the 
expression of the general will; when that general will 
shall call for the assistance and fraternity of the French 
, nation, it is then that the decree of the 19th wid find its 
natursd application ; and this cannot appear strange to 
any one.”® 

The intentions of Great Britain at this period, in 
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pegard to Franco, and tire line of conduct -wliicli, in con- chap. 
junction -witli her allies, she had chalked out for herself 
before the -war iras hurried on by the execution of the 
King, cannot he better illustrated than by reference to an e J 
official despatch from Lord Grenville to the British 
ambassador at St Petersburg, on the subject of the pro- 
posed confederation against the French Republic, From 
this impoi’tant document it appears that England laid it 
down as the basis of the alliance, that the French should 
be left entirely at liberty to arrange their government and 
internal concerns for themselves ; and that the efforts of 
the AUiea should bo limited to preventing their inter- 'Pnrunw. 
ference with other states, or extending their conquests or isr' ’ 
propagandism beyond their own frontier.^ * 

But though these were the views of the English cabinet, 
very different ideas prevailed with tho mlers of French Wm do- 
affairs. The determination of the French government 
to spread their principles of revolution in England, W'as 
strongly manifested in a circular letter, addressed by 
Monge, the minister of marine, to the inhabitants of the 
French seaports, on 31st December 1792, more than a 
month before the declaration of war. “ The King and 
English parliament,” said he, " wish to make war upon 
us ; biit will tho English republicans suffer it 1 Already 
these freemen testify the repugnance which they feel at 


* In tliis importont state paper, Lord Qron-riUe otsorros — “ The two leading 
points on wliioh such explanation will naturally turn are, the line of conduct 
to be pursued previous to the commencement of hostilities, with a view, if 
possible, to avert them ; and the nature and amount of the forces which the 
powers engaged in this concert might be enabled to use, supposing such extre- 
mities unavoidable. With re<^ect to tho first, it appears, on tho whole — subj ect, 
however, to future conmderation and discussion with the other powers— that 
the most advisablo step to ho taken would be, that sufficient explanation should 
he had with the powers at war with Eranco, in. order to enable those not hithorto 
engaged in the war to propose to that country tonus of peace. That these terms 
should be tho withdrawing their arms nithin the limits of the French territory, 
the abandoning their conquests, the rescinding any nets injuiious to the sovo- 
reignty or rights of any other nation, and the giving, in some unequivocal man- 
ner, a pledge of their intention no longer to foment troubles or to excite dis- 
tuibanoes against other governments. In return for these stipulatioiii^ the 
different powers of Europe, who should be parties to this measorc^ mi^ engage 
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bearing arms against their brethren the French. We ’will 
fly to their assistance! 'W^e ■will make a descent in that 
island, ■we will hurl thither fifty thousand caps of liberty, 
we will plant among them the sacred tree, and hold out 
our arms to our republican brethren. The tyranny of 
their government shall soon be destroyed.” When such 
was the language used by the French ministers towards a 
people with whom they were still at peace, the maintenance 
of any terms of accommodation was obviously out of the 
question, the more especially when such sentiments met 
with a responsive voice from a numerous, active, and 
clamorous party on this side of the Channel. After some 
time spent in the coirespondence, matters were brought 
to a crisis by the execution of Louis, which took place on 
21st January 1793.' As there was now no longer even 
the shadow of a government in the French capital, with 
whom to maintain a diplomatic intercourse, M. Chauvelin 
received notice to leave the British dominions ■within 
eight days — ^^vith a notification, however, that the English 
government would stiU listen to terms of accommodation ; 
and on 3d February, the French Convention, on the 
report of Brissot, unanimously declared war against Great 
Britain.^ 

Such is a detailed account of the causes that led to 
this great and universal waa’, which speedily embraced all 
the quarters of the globe, continued, 'with short interrup- 

to dbmdon all meaiurei or viem of hostility against Sranee, or mterferenoe m its 
internal affairs, and to mnintaui a corraapondence and intercoucse of amity -vrith 
the existing potrera in that countiy viith whom moh a trsaty may te eoneluded, 

on the reeult of this proposal, so made by the powers aeting io concert, 
these terms should not he aooepted by Ptaaco, or, being accepted, should not 
be satis&citcrily performed, the different powers might then engage themselTes 
to each other to enter into octiTo measures for the purpose of obtaining the 
ends in view ; and it may be considered whether in such case they might not 
reasonably look for some indemnity for the expenses and hazards to which they 
wonld neceeaanly he exposed.” Such were Uie principles on which England 
was vriUing to have effected a general poaifleation in Europe ; and it will appear 
in the sequel that these principles, and no othere; were constant^ momtamed 
by bor through the whole contest ; and in partiotilar, that the restoraiion of 
the Bauiboss was never made or proposed as a condition of its termination. — 
Bee Pari. Sisl. xxxiy, 1818, 1314. 
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tions, for more than twenty years, led to tho occupation chap. 

of almost all the capitals in continental Europe by foreign 

armies, and finally brought the Cossacks and the Tartars was. 

to the French metropolis. We shall search in vain in 

any former age of the world for a contest conducted on so 
■' . *11 ®'™*' 
gigantic a scale, or with such general exasperation — ^in 

which such extraordinary exertions were made by govern- 
ments, or such universal enthusiasm was manifested by 
their subjects. Almost all European history fades into 
insignificance, when compared to the wars which sprang 
out of the French Revolution ; the conquests of Maa-l- 
borough or Turenne are lifeless when placed beside tho 
campaigns of Napoleon. 

■ ' " Tot bolla por orbem. 

Tan mvilttB sodemun &oica ; non \illu8 aiatro 
Dignus bonos; gqualent abcluctis arva oolonis, 

Et curvm rigidvm falces oonflaator in ensom. 

Bino moTst Euphratos, ilUno Germania boUum ; 

Vkinic mptis inter se ieglbus orbea 
Arma ferunt : sasvittoto Mars inpius orbo.” 

Georffict, L SOS. 

On coolly reviewing the events which led to the rupture, 
it cannot bo said that any of the European powers were to 
blame in provoking it. The French government, even if 
they had possessed the inclination, had not tho power to 
control their subjects, or prevent that communication with 
the discontented in other states which justly excited such 
alarm in then governments. The Austrian and Prussian 
monarchies had good cause to complain of the infringement 
of the treaty of Westphalia, by the violent dispossessing 
of the nobles and clergy in Alsace, and justly apprehended 
the utmost danger to themselves, from the doctrines 
which were disseminated in their dominions by the French 
emissaries. Though last to abandon their system of 
neutrality, the English were ultimately di-awn into the 
contest by the alarming principles of foreign interference, 
which the Jacobins avowed after the 10 th August, and 
the imminent danger in which Hplland was placed, by 
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tlie YictoriouB advance of the French armies to the banks 
of the Scheldt. 

The principle of non-interference Trith the domestic 
concerns of other states, perfectly just in the general case, 
is necessai'ily subject to some exceptions. No answer 
has ever been made to the observation of Mr Burke, 
“ that if my noighbom*’s house is in flames, and the fire 
is likely to spread to my own, I am justified in interfering 
to avert a disaster which promises to be equally fatal to 
both." If foreign nations are wan’anted in interposing 
in extreme cases of tyranny by rulers to their subjects, 
they must be equally entitled to prevent excessive severity 
by a people towards them sovereign. The French, who 
so warmly and justly supported the treaty of 6th July 
1827, intended to rescue Greece from Ottoman oppres- 
sion — who took so active a part against Great Britain in 
the contest with her American colonies — and invaded the 
Netherlands and besieged Antwerp in 1832, professedly to 
preserve the peace of Europe, — have no right to complain 
of the treaty of Pilnitz, which had for its object to rescue 
the French King from the scaffold, and the French nation 
from a tyranny which proved worse to themselves than 
that of Constantinople. 

The grounds on which the war was rested by the 
British government were afterwards fully developed in an 
important declai’ation, issued to the commanders of their 
forces by sea and land on 29th October 1793, shortly 
after the execution of the Queen. It was stated in that 
noble state paper, — " In place of the old government 
has succeeded a system destructive of all public order — 
mamtained by proscriptions, exiles, and confiscations with- 
out number — ^by arbitrary imprisonments, by massacres, 
which cannot be remembered without horror, and at 
length by the execrable murder of a just and beneficent 
sovereign, and of the illustrious princess who, with unshaken 
firmness, has diared all the misfortunes of her royal 
consort — his protracted sufferings. Ins cruel captivity, and 
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ignommious cleatL The Allies have had to encounter chap. 
acts of aggression without pretext, open violation of all 
treaties, unprovoked declarations of war; in a word, 
whatever corruption, intrigue, or violence could effect, for 
the purpose, openly avowed, of subverting all the institu- 
tions of society, and extending over all the nations of 
Europe that confusion which has produced the misery of 
France. This state of things cannot exist in France with- 
out involving all the surrounding powers in one common 
danger ; mthout giving them the right — ^without imposing 
it upon them as a duty, to stop the progress of an evil 
which exists only by the successive violation of aU law 
and property, and attacks the fundamental principles by 
which mankind is united in the bonds of civil society. 

" The King will impose no other than equitable and 
moderate conditions ; not such as the expense, the risk, conditiraa 
and sacrifices of the war might justify, but such as his 
Majesty thinks himself under the indispensable necessity 
of requiring, with a view to these considerations, and still 
more to that of his own security, and of the future tran- 
quillity of Europe. His majesty desires nothing more 
sincerely than thus to terminate a war which he in vain 
endeavoured to avoid, and aU the calamities of which, as 
now experienced by France, are to be attributed only to 
the ambition, the perfidy, and the violence of those whose 
crimes have involved their own country in misery, and 
disgraced all civilised nations. The King promises on his 
part the suspension of hostilities, friendship, and, as far as 
the course of events will allow — of which the will of man 
cannot dispose — security and protection to all those who, 
by declaring for a monarchical form of government, shall 
shake off the yoke of sanguinary anarchy — of that anarchy 
which has broken all the most sacred bonds of society, 
dissolved all the relations of dvil life, violated every 
right, confounded every duty; which uses the name of 
liberty to exercise the most cruel tyranny, to annihilate 
all property, seize on all possessions ; which founds its 

TOT,. IT. 2 TP 
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po'V7er on tlie pretended consent of the people, and itself 
carries fire and sword throngli extensive provinces, for 
having defended their laws, their religion, and their 
lawful sovereign.” This is real eloquence : this is the 
true statement of the grounds of the war, in language 
worthy of the groat cause of freedom to which the nation 
was thenceforward committed, and which was never 
abandoned till the British armies passed in triumph 
through the gates of Paris.^ 
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CHAPTER X. 


CAMPAIGN OP 1792. 

“ Peace,” says S 4 gur, “ is the dream of the wise : war chap. 
is the history of man. Youth listens without attention - ^ 
to those who seek to lead it by the paths of reason to ^^82. 
happiness ; and rushes with irresistible yiolence into the qoubLi 
arms of the phantom which lures it by the light of glory 
to destruction.” Reason, wisdom, experience, strive in 
vain to subdue this propensity. For reasons superior to 
the conclusions of philosophy, for objects indispensable to 
the improvement of manldnd, its lessons in this particular 
are unheeded by the generality of the species ; and whole 
generations, impelled by an irresistible impulse, fly to 
their own destruction, and seek, in contending with each 
other, a vent for the ungovernable passions of their 
natme. " To overawe or intimidate,” says Mr Ferguson, 

" and, when we cannot persuade with reason, to resist i 
with fortitude, are the occupations which give its most 
animating exercise and its greatest triumphs to a vigorous 
mind ; and he who has never struggled with his fellow- Society. 
creatures is a stranger to half the sentiments of mankind.”^ 

But we should greatly err if we imagined that this ^ 
universal and inextinguishable passion is productive only Benesaui 
of suflering, and that from the work of mutual destruction wift?*** 
no benefit accrues to the future generations of men. It 
is by these tempests that the seeds of improvement are 
scattered over the world, that the races of mankind are 
mingled together, and the energy of northern oharaoter is 
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CHAP, blended mth tbe refinement of southern ciyilisation. It 
' 18 amidst the extremities and dangers of Tpar that anti- 

1792. quated prejudice is abandoned, and new ideas are dis- 
seminated; that invention springs from necessity, and 
improvement is stimulated by example ; that injustice is 
crushed by force, and liberty engendered amidst suffering. 
By the intermixtoe of the different races of men, the 
asperities of each are softened, the discoveries of each 
diffiised, the productions of each appreciated, and the 
benefits of mutual communication extended. Rome con- 
• quered the world by her arms, and humanised it by her 
example ; the northern conquerors spread, amidst the 
corruption of ancient civilisation, the energy of barbarian 
valour ; the Crusades diffused through the western the 
inowlodge and arts of the eastern world. The wars which 
sprang out of the French Revolution produced effects as 
great, and benefits as lasting upon the human species ; and 
araidat their bloody annals may be discerned at once the 
justretribution inflicted on both sides for enormous national 
crimes, and the rise of principles destined to change the 
frame of society, and purify the face of the moral world. 

France, having decided upon war, directed the forma- 
staterftha tion of three considerable armies. In the north. Marshal 
Rochambeau commanded forty thousand infantry and 
the com- eight thousand cavalry, cantoned from Dunkirk to Phil- 

menoemenc ^ •' 

of the TOT. lippeviUe. In the centre, Lafayette was stationed withforty- 
five thousand infantry and seven thousand cavalry, from 
Phinippevflle to Lautcr; while Marshal Lnckner, with 
thirty-five thousand infantry and eight thousand cavalry, 
observed the course of the Rhine from Bfile to Lauterburg. 
In the south, General Montesquion, with fifty thousand 
men, was charged with the defence of the line of the 
Pyrenees and the course of the Rhone. But these armies 
were formidable only on paper. The agitation and license 
of the Revolution had loosened the hands of discipline, 
and the habit of judging and discussing political subjects 
destroyed the confidence of the soldiers in their comnjan- 
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dors. It miglit hare been foreseen, too, that as soon as chap. 
the war became defensive, one-half of this force would ^ 
be requh-ed to garrison the triple line of fortresses which 
secured the course of the Ehine from foreign aggi’cssion. 

The national enthusiasm, however, speedily produced 
numerous recruits, though of the most strange and motley 
description, for the armies. The villages, the hamlets, 
sent forth theh little bands of armed men to swell the 
forces on the frontier ; the towns were in a continued 
ferment from the zeal of the people ; the roads wero 
covered with battalions of the national guard, hastening to 
the scene of action. But public spirit will not supply the 
absence of military organisation; energy cannot in a cam- 
paign atone for the neglect of previous preparation; nor 
courage make up the want of long-established disciphne. 

All the early efforts of the French armies were unsuccessful ; ^ Toui. u. 
and had the Allies been better prepared for the contest, or Jm'-a s, 
even duly improved the advantages they obtained, the war 
mighthavo been terminated with ease in thefirst campaign.^ 

To oppose these forces, the Continental powers had no 
sufficient forces ready — a sure proof that the military The ai’i h 
operations contemplated in the treaty of Pilnitz had been 
abandoned by the contracting powers. Austria and 
Prussia alone took the field ; England was still maintain- 
ing a strict neutrality; and the forces of Russia, let loose 
fr’om the Danube after the treaty of Jassy, were con- 
verging slowly towards Poland, the destined theatre of 
Muscovite ambition. Spain and Piedmont remained at 
peace. Fifty thousand Prussians were all that could be 
spared for so distant an operation as the invasion of 
Franco ; and the Emperor, weakened by his bloody con- 
tests with the Turks, could with difficulty muster sixty- 
five thousand men along tho whole line of the Rhine, 
from the lake of Constance to the Dutch frontier. The ^ 

emigrant corps, assembled in the countries of Treves and Jom.’M. 'ti 
Coblentz, and in the margr*avate of Baden, hardly 79. 
amounted to twelve thousand men,® — brave, highrspirited, 
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CHAP, indeed, and enthusiastic in a cause in ■w'hich then’ all was 
■ ’ . at stake, but iU-fitted, by tbeir rank and habits, for the 

.1792. duties of private soldiers in a fatiguing campaign. Even they 
were not expected on the Rhine till the end of July. 

Encouraged by the inconsiderable amount of the Aus- 
PiBnchin- triau forccs in the Low Countries, an invasion of Flanders 
Y^as attempted by the French. The troops were divided 
S into four columns, destined to unite in the neighbourhood 
of Brussels, and on the 28th April they were put in 
motion. But in every direction they encountered dis- 
sgth April, comfitoe and disgrace. General Dillon, who advanced 
fi'om Lille with four thousand men, was met by a detach- 
ment of the garrison of Tournay ; and before the Austrians 
had made a single discharge, or even their cavalry arrived 
in the field, the French took to flight, murdered their 
commander, and re-entered Lille in such confusion as to 
endanger that important fortress. The corps which ad- 
vanced from Valenciennes, under the orders of Biron, 
had no better success ; hardly had the cannonade begun 
on the 29th with the Imperial troops, when two regi- 
ments of dragoons fled, exclaiming, "Nous sommes trahisi” 
and speedily drew after them the whole infantry. On 
30th April the following day they were attacked by the Austrians 
under Beaulieu, and on the first onset fled to Valenciennes, 
exclaiming that they were betrayed, and were only rallied 
byRochambeauwiththeutmostdifficulty behind the RueUe. 
st‘«>f i"' destined to advance fi’omDunkirk to Fumes, fell 

itt- back upon hearing of these disasters, and GeneralLafayette 
Tooiulm. judged it prudent to suspend the movement of his whole 
army, and to retire to his camp at Rancennes.^ 

Such were the fhuts of the insubordination and license 
ReflBctiou* which had prevailed in the French armies ever since they 
revolted against their sovereign — 'a memorable example 
to succeeding ages of the extreme peril of soldiers becom- 
ing politicians, and forgetting their military honour in 
the fancied discharge of social duties. The revolt of the 
French guards, the immediate cause of the overthrow of 
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Louis, brought Prance to the brink of destruction ; 'with chap, 
a more enterprising or better prepared enemy, the demo- 
ralisatxon produced by the first defeat on the frontier 1792, 
■would, on the admission of their ovn military historians, 
have proved fatal to the national independence.’- Had 1J0m.ii.17. 
Napoleon or Wellington commanded the Austrians in 
Flanders, the French never would have been permitted 
to rejoin their colours j and, inefficient as their generals 
were at this period, if the Allies had been aware of the 
wretched state of their opponents, they might have 
advanced without difficulty to Palis, No reliance can 
be placed on troops, however effective once, vho have 
engaged in a revolution, till their discipline has been 
restored by despotic authority. The extreme facility with 
which this invasion of Flanders was repelled, and the dis- 
graceful rout of the French forces, produced an extra- 
ordinary effect in Europe. The Prussians conceived the 
utmost contempt for their new opponents, and it is 
curious to recur to the sentiments expressed by them at 
the commencement of the war. The military men at 
Magdeburg deemed the troops of France nothing but an 
undisciplined rabble : “ Do not buy too many horses," 
said the minister Bischoffswerder to several officers of,„ . . 
rank j " the comedy will not last long ; the arm^- of law- . a 
yers wiE soon be annihilated in Belgiujn, and we shaEhe iSod. 
on our road home in autumn,”^ 

The Jacobins and war party in Paris, though extremely 
disconcerted by the disgrace of their arms, had the address cons^ii- 
to conceal their apprehensions. They launched forth the M^uSceSt 
thunders of their indignation against the authors of their 
disasters. Luckner was appointed to succeed Rocham- 
beau, who was dismissed, and tribunals were created for 
the trial of offences against miEtary discipline. The most 
energetic measures were taken to reinforce the armies, and 
revive the national spirit, which the recent disasters had 
much depressed ; and thn new general received orders to 
resume offimsive operaMons. Feeble and irresolute, this 
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CHAP, old commander \ras ill qualified to restore the confidence 

of the army. His fii'st operations -were as unsuccessful as 

178^- those of his predecessor, and he \yas obliged, after recemng 
a severe check, to retire in haste to his own frontier. At 
the same time the advanced guard of Lafayette was sur- 
prised and defeated near Manbeuge, and his numerous 
army thrown into a state of complete discom’agemont. 
At that period, it seemed as if the operations of the 
French generals were dependent upon the absence of 
their enemies ; the moment they appeai’ed they were pre- 
cipitately abandoned. Meanwhile, the Austrian and 
Prussian forces were slowly collecting on the frontier. 
The disgi'aceful tumult on the 20th June accelerated 
their movements, and M. Calonne incessantly urged the 
Allied sovereigns to advance with rapidity, as the only 
means of extricating Louis from his perilous situation. 
The Prussians assembled in the neighbourhood of Coblentz 
in the middle of June. The disd-plined skill of the troops, 
trained in the school of Potsdam, and the maiiaal air of 
the Austrians, recently returned from the Turkish cam- 
paigns, seemed to promise an easy victory over the tumul- 
211 ' of France. The disorganisation and discour- 

jonyi. i|, agement of the French armies had arrived at the highest 
Oyr,i' 62 . pitch before the invasion commenced, and Frederick 
TMLBO. William reckoned at least as much on the feebleness of 
their defence as on the magnitude of his own forces.^ 

The Duke of Brunswick, who was intrusted with the 
of command of the army, and first took the lead among the 
Bn^ckf generals who combated the French Revolution, was a man 
of no ordinary capacity. He was born in 1736, the son 
of Charles Duke of Brunswick, and his wife the sister of 
Frederick II. of Prussia. Early in life he evinced an 
exfraordinary aptitude for the acquisition of knowledge ; 
unhappily, the habits of the dissolute court where he was 
brought up initiated him as rapidly into the pleasures 
and vices of corrupted life. During the Seven Years’ 
War he was called to more animating^ duties, and became 
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the companion in arms and friend of the Groat Frederick; chap. 
hut the return of peace restored him to inaclivity, mis- 
tresses, and pleasure. These Toluptnous habits, 'which his 
maniage, in 1764, to the Prmcess Augusta, sister of 
George III. King of England, did not diminish, had no 
tendency, however, to extinguish the native vigour of his 
mind. He was endowed with an ardent imagination, and 
possessed a graceful figure and animated countenance. 

But he had no steadiness or resolution. His conversation 
was brilliant, his knowledge immense, his ideas clear, and 
delivered with the utmost perspicuity ; but although the 
vivacity of his imagination made him rapidly perceive the 
truth, and anticipate all the objections which could be 
urged against his opinions, it had the effect of rendering j Mirabeau, 
him irresolute in conduct, and perpetually the prey of 
apprehensions lest his reputation should be endangered — 
a peculiarity frequently obseiwable in first-rate men of Ap. Ear. ' 
the second order, but never seen in the master-spirits of 
mankind.^ 

Jealous of his military reputation, and of the character 
which he had acquired of being, after the death of Frede- Hineoret 
rick the Great, the ablest prince in Germany, he was 
unwilling to hazard both by engaging in the contest -with 
revolutionary France, the perils of which he distinctly 
perceived. Nor were personal motives wanting to confirm 
him in this opinion. Previous to the commencement of 
hostilities, the Abb6 Sibyes, and the party of philosophers 
in that country, had cast their eyes on tWs prince as tho 
chief most capable of directing the Revolution, and at the 
same time disarming the hostility of Prussia, and they 
had even entered into secret negotiations with him on 
that subject. It may easily be imagined with what 
reluctance the Duke entered upon a course of hostilities 
which at once interrupted such an understanding, and*Oa^^nr. 
possibly deprived him of the brilliant hope that he might ruT^T* 
one day be called to the throne of the Bourbons.^ Im- 
pressed 'vrith these ideas, he addressed a secret memoir to 
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CHAP, tlie King of Pmssia, full of just and equitable views on 

— ! tlio course to be pursued in tbe approaching invasion, 

1792. -^bich it would have been well for tbe Allies if they bad 
strictly adhered to during tbe campaign. * 

In tbe ambitious projects entertained at this period by 
SeiBsh’ tbe Prussian cabinet and tbe Duke of Brunswick, is to 
So^iiied be found tbe true secret of tbe disasters of the campaign, 
Slp^od. and one powerful cause of tbe subsequent calamities 
which befell every part of Europe. Tbe former was 
intent on iniquitous gains in Poland, and took the lead in 
the coalition against France chiefly in order to gratify tbe 
wishes of tbe Empress Catherine, who was tbe bead of 
tbe league for effecting the partition of tbe former 
country, and at tbe same time vehemently desirous of 
extinguishing tbe principles of tbe Revolution. Tbe 
latter was apprehensive lest bis great reputation, which 
rested on no permanent or illustrious actions, should be 
endangered, and bis secret views in France blasted by too 
intemperate an hostility against that country. Thus both 
tbe government and the generaHssimo were prepared to 
play false before they entered upon tbe campaign. They 
intended only to make a show of hostility on tbe Rhine, 
suffleient to propitiate tbe Semiramis of tbe north, and 
incline her to allow them as large a share as possible of 
tbe contemplated booty on tbe Vistula. Frederick 
William, indeed, was sincere in bis desire to debver tbe 
King of France, and re-establish monarchical authority 
in bis dominions ; but, surroimded by ministers who bad 

* " You ivin UBdertit«nd bettex than I what an buportimt effect tbe die. 
positiou of the interior of Yioaoe must have on tbe operations of the com* 
puign. It TTonld be well to addrees a proolamution to the national guards, 
onnoimcing that we do not roahe war on the nation, that we have no intention 
of abridging their liberties, that we do not desire to overturn their con- 
etitutionj but that we inaet only for reparation to the Qermon princes dis- 
possessed in Alseoe. That affidr of the indemnities will occasion the greatest 
embeiiaasRtent, if we cannot prevail on the Emperor to give his consent 
to tbe changes which are commencing in Poland. For my own port, I give 
to aoqivdmtionB in Fdand a dsoidnd {Terence to any that may be oognired 
in Srimee ; for by Any attempt at territorial aggrandisement in that country, 
- the whole spirit in which the war should be conducted will he changed.” — 
Jfeth 19A feb. 179S.r-H4SD, i 8S& 
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different objects in Yiew, he was unable to act with the chap. 
energy requisite to insure success, nor was he awai’e of ^ 

the difficulties to be encountered, in its prosecution. The 1792. 

Duke of Brunswick alone was adequately impressed with 
the serious dangers which attended the proposed inyasion, 
and in his memoir, already mentioned, he had strongly 
urged the necessity of " immediate and decisive operations, 
the more so as, without them, consequences of incalculable 
importance may ensue; for the French are in such a 
state of offervescence that, if not defeated in the outset, , . 

they may become capable of the most extraordinary 3S8,3S7.’ 
resolution.”^ 

Dumourier, minister of foreign affairs at Paris, aware 
that Austria was totally unprepared for a war in the views of 
Low Countries, and strongly impressed with the idea anTth!f^“ 
that the real object of France should be to wrest these 
opulent provinces from the house of Hapsburg, counselled 
an immediate advance into Flanders ; while at the same 
time, by means of secret agents, he prepared the minds 
of the discontented, both in that country and in Piedmont, 
to second the invasion of the Republicans. Aware of 
the intrigues which M. S4monville, the French envoy, was 
carrying forward, the King of Sai’dinia refused to permit 
him to advance beyond Alessandria. Dumourier affected 
the utmost indignation at this slight put upon “the great 
nation” in the person of its plenipotentiary ; but the 
cabinet of Turin remained firm, and refused either to ^ 
admit M. S4monville to the court, or make any submis- aarfm 
sion to the indignant feelings of the Republicans.^ 

After much deliberation, the Allies resolved to attempt 
the invasion of France by the plains of Champagne, the The in- 
same quarter where an inroad was afterwards success- 
folly achieved by them in 1814, Great difficulties were 
experienced in regard to the corps of emigrants, which, 
from the want of aid either from Prussia or Austria, had 
not yet attained any consistent military organisation ; as, 
on the one hand, the Allies were apprehenave of exciting 
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ci^p. tlie nation by tho sight of an armed invasion of the 

! — emigrant noblesse, ^711116, on the other, the influence of 

those illustrious exiles, especially with the northern courts, 
rendered it an imprudent measure to give them any seri- 
ous ground of complaint. At length a middle coui’se 
was resolved on — to join the emigrant coi’ps to the army, 
but keep it in reserve with the second line — a resolution 
which, however unhappy, was rendered unavoidable by 
3. the arrival of a courier from St Petersburg, bringing 
despatches, containing not only the entire concuiTence of 
the Empress Catherine in the proposed hostile operations, 
but her resolution not to permit any change in the form 
of government in any European state. This declaration, 
under the veil of a general principle not likely to be dis- 
^ puted in despotic courts, concealed her secret design to 

3G7,*aa9.' make the recent changes in the Polish constitution a pre- 
text for completing the partition of the Sarmatian plains.^ 
The partitioning powers at length spoke openly out. 
impomio On the 8th June, Prederick William, in concert with the 
pS"and Empress Catherine, replied to the King of Poland, that 
Loss'” entirely disapproved of the revolution so lately effected 
in the Polish dominions, and that nothing but an imme- 
diate invasion by the Russian and Prussian forces could 
be anticipated from such a step, taken without their con- 
currence. At the same time twenty-five thousand men, 
under Marshal MoeUendoif, received orders to advance 
towards Warsaw, Thus, at the time when a cordial 
alliance of all the European powers was imperatively 
called for to stem the torrent of the Erench Revolution, 
the seeds of weakness and disunion were already sown, 
from the unjustifiable projects of some of them of aggran- 
disement on the shores of the Vistula. Meanwhile the 
King of Prance, not venturing openly to communicate 
with the Allied sovereigns, despatched a secret envoy to 
Vienna with letters to Marshal Castries, whom he had 
selected to communicate between him and the exiled 
princes, containing tho wisest and most salutary advice 
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on the conduct to be pursued by the invading powers.* chap. 

These instructions were received, and deliberately con- — 

sidered by the AUied cabinets. They were strongly 
impressed at the time with the justice of his views, and 
gave the most solemn assurances to the envoy, MaUet du 
Pan, that their measm’es should be entirely regulated by ?B(Lrd!'i. 
them. But the advice was forgotten almost as soon as it 402’ 431; 
was received, and the more intemperate wishes of the 
exiled princes subsequently gained too great an ascen- *70, S 74 . 
dency in the counsels of the coalition.^ 

On the 25 th July the King of Prussia joined the 
army, and on the same day the proclamation was issued, Prooiumn- 
which had so powerful an effect in exciting the patriotism Moof'** 
and healing the divisions of the French people, f This 


» "The safety of the monarchy, ” said Iiouis, “ that of tho King and ^ hiB 
fomily, the general Beourity of persona and property, tho stahiUty of the order 
which may eyentually succeed to the present coi^fasion, the urgent neccasily of 
abridging the duration of the criaia, and weakening the agitating influcncea — oil 
concur in reoommending the views of hia majesty to all true Royalists. Ho 
fears, with reoaon, that a foreign invoaion wiU induce a civil war in the intorioi', 
or rather a frightful Jacquerie j that ia the object of his greatest appi-chension. 
He ardently deairea, in order to prevent the calamities of which you appear to 
discard too lightly the consideration, that the emigrants should take no part 
in the approaching hostilities ; that they should consult the interests of the 
King, of the state, of their properties, and of all the Royalists in the interior, 
rather than their own just resentment ; and tbai^ after having disarmed crime 
by their victoriea, and dissolved a fanatical league by depriving it of its means 
of reristanoe, they may, by a aolutaty revolution, prepare the way for a treaty 
of peace, in which the King and the foreign powers may be the arbiters of the 
destinies and laws of the nation .*' — iTUtruetioia cf X^is X7I. to Due de 
Castrki. — ^Habd, i. 102, 101. 

i* " After having suppressed, in an arbitrary mannor, the rights and posses' 
sions of the German princes in Alsace and Lorraine; troubled and overthrown, 
in the interior, good order and legitimate government ; committed on the sacred 
person of the King and his august family crimes and acts of violence, which 
are renewed day after day, thoso who Imve usurped the reins of power in 
Etanoe have at length put the finishing stroke to thoir misdeeds by declaring 
war on his Majesty the Emperor, and attacking hia possessions in the Low 
Countries. Some of tho posaessions of tho Gorman empire have boon involved 
in that aggression ; others have only escaped the danger by yielding to the 
imperious demands of the ruling p^y in France. His Majesty the King of 
Prustia, united in a (doao alliance with the Austrian monarch, and, like him, 
Charged with the defence of the German confederacy, has deemed it indis- 
pensable to march to the succour of his Imperial Majesty and of Germany. 
To these motives is joined, also, the equally important object of terminating 
the anarchy in the interior of France itself, arresting the strokes levelledat the 
throne and the altar, le-establishmg legal power, and restoring to the King 
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CHAP, proclamation, though signed by the Duke of Brunsmck, 
was drawn up by M. Calonne and the Marquis Lemon, 
1792. in more violent terms than was originally intended, or 
than was consistent with the objects of the war, as set 
forth in the previous official declaration of the Prussian 
cabinet, in consequence of the intelligence which the Allied 
powers had received of the secret offers made to the 
Duke by the constitutional party in France, and the 
necessity which they thence conceived there was of com- 

iho Becuiity and liborty of vbioli lio baa been deprived, and patting bun in a 
condition to ezerciee bis legitimate authority. Convinced that the sound and 
right thinking part of the Prenob nation ahboi the ezoesaes of tbe &ction 
vrhieh has suhgugatod it, end tbat the great majority of the inhabitants await 
only tbe arrival of eztemal suocour to doolare themselves openly against the 
tyranny which oppressos them, their Imperial and Eoyol Kajesties invite them 
to rotum to the ways of reason, jusiica, ordor, and peaoc ; and declare — 

" I. That, being drawn into this tvar by irresistible oiroumstances, the two 
Allied courts propose to themselves no other object but the happiness of 
Prance, without seeking to enrich themselves by oouqueste at its expense. 

" IL That they have os little intention of interfering in the intomol govem- 
meut of Prance; but that their only object is to deliver the Siug, the Queen, 
and the royal &mily, from their capdvity, and to procure to bis most Christian 
M^esty the seoruity to enable him, without danger, and without obstaole, to 
convoke the assemblies which he may deem necessary to seoure the happinesB 
of his subjeots, in conformity with his promises, so &r as depends on hto. 

“ m. That the combined armies will protect the towns, bur^, and villages; 
tbe persons and property of ail those who shall submit themselves to the 
Hing ; and that they will concur in the immediate eetablishment of order and 
police over all Prance. 

" rv. That the national guards ore called upon, in an ospedal manner, to 
watch over the tranquillity of tho towns and country, and the preservation of 
the lives and property of nil the French until the arrival of the troops of their 
Imperial and Boysl Majesties, or tUI otherwise ordered, under pain of being 
personally responsible; while, on the other hand, such of tho national guards 
as shall have oombated against the forces of the Allied courts, and shall he 
taken with arms in their hands, shall be treated as enemies, and punished as 
rebels to thtir King, and disturbers of the public tranquillity. 

" V. That the generals, officers, and soldiers of the Pronoh army are, in 
like jnonnor, summoned to return to their ancient fidelity, and to submit 
instantly to &e Emg, their lawful sovereign. 

" VI. Tbat the members of departments, distclots, and mununpalities shsE 
be in like manner responsihle, with their heads imd properties, for sE the 
corimee, cenfiagrations, pQlagea, and assassinations, which they have not done 
their utinost to itrevent in their respective jurisdictions j and they are hereby 
required to continue in their ^motions tiU his most Christian Majesty is set at 
Uberty. 

" Vn. The inhabitants of towns, burghs, and vUlagos who shall dare to 
defoad themselves sgainst the troops of tiieir hnperial and Eoyal Mq'esties, 
and fire on them, either in the open country, Or fimm windows, doors, or rooffi, 
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mitting him irrevocably against the Revolution.* Tho chap, 
objectionable passages \7ere introduced against his "will by 
the direct authority of the Emperor and the King of w*®- 

Prussia ; and so strongly impressed -was the Duke of 
Brunswick with the unhappy consequences likely to arise 
from the publication of such a manifesto, that he tore to 
pieces the first copy brought to him for his signature, and 1 
ever after called it, “that deplorable manifesto.” Certain 
it is, that if issued at all, it should only have been at the |snd.i»RSv. 
gates of Paris, and after decisive success in the field and sie.”*' ’’ 
that to publish it at tho outset merely of feeble and lan- 

duill be punislied on the apol^ iMoordiug to the la^re of war, and their houses 
burned or demolished. Those, on the other hand, who shall immediately 
submit, shall be token under their Majesties’ espeoial protecUon. 

" Yin, The town of Paris and all its inhabitants, without distincUon, are 
hereby warned to submit without delay to the King; to put that prince at 
entire liberty, and to show to them, as well as oU tho royal family, the inriola- 
biiity and respect which the law of nature and of nations bin^ on subjects 
towards thoir sovereigns. Their Imperial and Koyal MiycstieB will render all 
the members of tho Rational Assembly, of the departments, of the district, of 
the mxmioipolliiy, and of the nationsl guard of Paris, responrihlo for oil events, 
with their heo^, under military tribunals. They further declare, on thoir 
faith and word os Emperor and King, that if the chateau of tho Tuilories is 
forced or inkiltcd, or the least violence or outrage committed ou the King, 

Queen, or royol family, and if provision is not immediately made for th^ 
safety, preservation, and liberty, they will inflict a signal, rare, and memomble 
vengeance, by delivering up the city of Paris to miliiaiy execution and total 
overthrow, and the rebels guilty °f ^<!h attempts to the punishment they 
have merited. Os the other hmd, if they promptly submit, their Imperial 
and Hoyal Hfeyesties engage to use their good offices With his most CbrisUan 
Majesty to procure the pardon of their crimes and errors.” — ProeUmahion of 
the Dues or Bbunswiok, OoblmO, 26th July 1792. Monitear, August 1, 1792. 

Joinutf, Si^aire du Qaerra de la JUvoluHort) ii. 865. Piica Jiolifieaiivet, Ko. 6. 

* "There is no power,” said the Prussian manifesto, "interested in the 
bslance of power in Europe, whidh cau behold with unconcern that great king- 
dom become a prey to tmarohiosl horrors, which have in a manner annihilated 
ittptMiuial cadence ,‘t there isno true Emnchman who must not desire to see 
Suoh disorders terminated. To put a period to tho anarchy in Prance, to 
ostahlish with that view legal power on tho base of monorcbical autbority, to 
secure by this means the other powers ikom tho incondiaty cflforts of a frontio 
Jacobin bond, — such are the ohjecia which the King, in coiyunctiou with bis 
ally, pToposes to himself in this noble enterprise, not only with the general 
cenouirenoe of the powers of Europe, who recognise its justice and neeessity, 
but with the approbation and well withes of every Mend to the human race." 

— HAAO. i 426, 426. 

t Sit Burks mu of the sniM opiuton. " We may Mgaid Braaos,” laU he, *' a* now nsia% 
kkitisd ont bom the poSUoal map of Burope.”— Spet^ la tbs BonM o( Commcai, 9(h Bth, ITSlt 
— ir«*lir.6j6. 
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CHAP, guid military operations, tos the height of imprudence, 
-which, if not folio-wed by victory, could lead to nothing 
1703. disaster. 

On the 30th, the -whole army broke up and entered 
invamon of the French territory. The Allied forces consisted of fifty 
thousand Prussians, in the finest condition, and supported 
rnmA S'!! nnusuaUy large train both of heavy and field artil- 
^®i'y i forl-y'fiT® thousand Austrians, the greater part of 
whom were veterans from the Tiukish wars j six thousand 
Hessians, and upwards of twelve thousand French emi- 
grants, dispersed by a most injudicious arrangement into 
separate corps — in all, a hundred arid thirteen thousand 
men : a formidable army, both from its numerical force 
and its warlike qualities, and fully adequate, if ably and 
energetically led, to breaking down any force which the 
French government at that period could array against it, 
The French armies destined to oppose this invasion were 
by no means equal, either in discipline or equipment, to 
their antagonists ; and they were soon paralysed by 
intestine divisions. The army of Lafayette, now not 
more than twenty-eight thousand strong, was posted in 
the neighbourhood of Sddan; Bcurnonville between 
Maubeuge and LiUe, with thirty thousand ,' Kcllermann, 
with twenty thousand, at Metz ; Custine at Landau, -with 
fifteen thousand ; and Biron in Alsace, with thfrty thou- 
sand — ^in all, a hundred and twenty-three thousand men, 
but extremely defective both in discipline and equipment. 
Above twelve thousand of the ofBcors who formerly com- 
manded the national armies had joined the ranks of the 
emigrants, and those selected to supply their place had as 
yet no experience in the military art. But the revolution 
jST‘ August changed the command of the armies, 

ultimately proved fatal to the Allies, not loss from 
deMoiLi. the euOTgy which it imparted to the government than the 
Th,’iii!8V, ability wHch it brought to the head of military affairs.^ 
M^stCyr, Lafayette, having in vain endeavoured to raise the 
standard of revolt against the J acobins, was compelled to 
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fly for safety to the Austrian lines ; and Luckner having chap. 
disobeyed the Convention, the command of both their 
armies ■was intrusted to Dumourier — a man whose ardent 
spirit, indefatigable activity, and boundless resources, were 
peculiarly fitted to rescue France from the peiilous situa- 
tion in which it was placed. 

A triple barrier of strong fortresses defends France 
from invasion on its eastern frontier. The centre of this Line If' 
line, where an attack was threatened from the Allied Saojtedby 
forces, is covered by ThionviUe, Bitsch, Sarre Louis, 

Longwy, and Montmedy, in front, and Metz, Verdun, 

S4dan, and M&ibros, in the rear; while the woody 
heights of the Argpnne forest, occupying a space of 
fifteen leagues between Verdun and S^dan, ofier the most 
serious obstacles to the passage of an army. It Avas by 
this line that the Allies resolved to invade the country — 
which Avas the most judicious that, considering their force, 
they could have adopted ; 'for experience has since proved, 
that a force of not less than two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand men would be requisite to make a succes,sful irrup- 
tion from the side of SAvitzerland or Flanders. Every 
thing seemed to announce success, and tended to recom- 
mend the most "vigoroua measures in seizing it. The 
French armies, scattered over an immense line, from the 
Alps to the ocean, were incapable of uniting for any 
common operation ; and their state of disorganisation, 
was such as to render it extremely doubtful whether they 
were either disposed or qualified to combine for effecting 
it. Three fortresses only lay on their road — SMan, 

Longwy, and Verdun — all in a wretched state of defence ; 
after which the army had nothing but the Argonne 
forest and a fertile plain to traverse on the road to Paris. 

In these circumstances, a powerful and rapid attack on the 
centre seemed the most prudent, as well as the most effec- 
tual means of dispersing the forces of the Revolution, and w.’ tmu. 
reaching the heart of its power, before any effective array am 
could be collected for its defence.^ There can be no ques-* 
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CHAP. tioH of tlie ■wisdom of tlic plan of operations ; but tbe 
, — ! — Allies wore grievously mistaken in the degree of 'vigom* 
required for carrying it into execution. 

The invading army advanced with slowness, and appa- 
TardJ^id- rent timidity, in a country which they professed to con- 
SmIIs. sidcr as the scene of certain conquest. At length, after 
an inexplicable delay of above a fortnight, the fortress of 
BuiTOBder. Longwy was invested on the 20th August ; and, a hom- 
bai’dmont having been immediately commenced, the garri- 
son, which was partly composed of volunteers, and divided 
in opinion, capitulated on the 23d. At the same time, 
intelligence was received of the flight of Lafayette from 
the army winch he commanded, and that he had sought 
refuge from the violence of his soldiers within the Austrian 
lines. Every thing seemed to announce success ; and if 
the Duke of Brunswick, taking advantage of the conster- 
nation of the moment, had fallen with the bulk of his 
forces upon the army around S^dan, now destitute of a 
commander, there can be no doubt that a blow might 
have been struck which would have spread such conster- 
nation among the revolutionary party as would have led 
to the rapid termination of the war. Instead of doing 
so, however, the Allied army, foUo'wing the preconcerted 
plan of operations, advanced on the great road, and, after 
another unaccountable delay of six days around Longwy, 
moved forward on the 29th, and on the 30th invested 
g ^ Verdun. On the 2d September this important fortress 
42, capitulated, after a feeble resistance; and there now 
loi.ioa’'' remained no fortified place’ in a state of defence on the 
road to Patis.^* 

After such extraordinary and unhoped-for good fortune 

^ In. ihn covixse of the march, the Ki&g of Fraeeia met a ;o\mg aoldier -with 
his knapsach on his hook and an old musket in his hands. "'Where are you 
goingT' said the King. “To fight," replied the soldier. “By that answer,” 
replied the monarch, “ I reoogniso the noblesse of Franoe." Ho saluted him, 
and passed on. The soldier's name has since become isunortal; it was 
Francois CBATBAOBBiANn, then returning fioitt his trsTols in Horth Amerioa 
to share in the dongeis of the throne in his native oountry/— See ChairaV' 
BBiAim, Mfmwet, 83, Fragmentt. 
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as the capitulation of the only fortresses which lay on their chap. 
road, after an inTestmcnt of a few days each, it is dilficult 
to account either for the subsequent inactivity or ultimate i7S2. 
disasters of the Allied army. The force around S6dan, Theiuios 
now under the command of Dumourier, did not exceed “ 

' occupy tae 

twenty-five thousand men, little more than a fourth part 
of the Duke of Brunswick’s troops ; and the other armies 
wore so far distant, that on it almost exclusively depended 
the salvation of France. But the dilatory conduct of the 
Allies, joined to the enterprise and genius of Dumoiu-ier, 
neutralised all these advantages. Nothing could rouse the 
Duk.e of Brunswick from his extraordinary circumspection 
— not even the urgent representations of the King of 
Pmssia, who longed for decisive operations.* Every thing 
depended upon the immediate occupation of the defiles of 
the Argonno forest, the last remaining harrier between a 
victorious army of eighty thousand men and the capital. 

These wooded heights were only six leagues in advance of 
the Allies, and it was of the utmost importance to reach 
them before the enemy ; for, if once the war was carried 
into the plains beyond, there was little hope that the iU- 
disciplmed troops of France would be able to withstand 
the nunierous and magnificent cavahj of the Prussians. 


* Tbo advantages which lay open to the invading army at this juncture, are 
thus set forth hy tho person of oU others host quoliSed to appreciate them — 
Qenerol Dumourier. "How did it happen," says he, "that, after the fell of 
liongwy on tho 23d August, the onomy did not instantly resolve to march on 
Stenay and Monzow, and there annihilate tho French army, or draw over the 
troops of the line te their side, in the perplexity in which they were after the 
dethronoment of the Kingl Hothing is more certain than that, if they hod 
done so, the French army would have disbanded; nay, there is reason to 
beUeve, that if some of the popular officers of the old regime had presented 
themsedves at the advanced posts, a great part of the troops of tho line, espe- 
cially tho cavalry, would have joined the Allied army. 

"When you are about to invade a country torn by a revolution, when you 
know that you may roly on a large party in its bosom, when you would deliver 
a ting in fetters, it should be a fixed principle, especially with a large army, to 
multiply your forces by rapidity of movement, and arrive like a clap of thunder 
at the oapi^, without giving the people time to recover from their oonstemor 
tion. Aftm Longwy was token, if the army of Hedan had been disseised, no 
obstacle remtuned, either to the prosecution of a methodical campaign or an 
immediate march to Faria”— D ujioubieb, ill 82. 
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CHAP. The eagle eye of Dumoiuier speedily pitched on the sole 

- defensible point, and, placing has hand on the Argonne 

1792. forest in the map, — " There,” said he, “is the Thermopylae 
of France : if I have the good fortune to arrive there 
before the Prussians, all is saved.” His determination 
■was instantly taken ; but it appears that the movement 
upon that decisive line had been previously recommended 
I. Dum li Executive Council of Paris. He had only delay- 

887, _ 891.' ed executing it from an opinion, that the Allies 'would 
88, be detained several -weeks before Longwy and Verdun, 
mj'm. and that the best ■way of arresting their march -was to 
threaten an invasion of the Low Countries.^ 

The forest of Argonno is a wooded ridge, extending 
from the neighbom'hood of S^dan, in a south-westerly 
^Motoest, direction, about thirteen leagues. Its breadth varies from 
0^® *0 leagues. Five roads traverse it, loading into 
Beizas. tiie ricii and fertile districts of Ev^chds from the open and 
sandy plains of Champagne. The great I’oad to Paris 
goes by the pass of Islettes : the other passes were named 
Grandpr4, Ch^ne-Populeux, Croix-au-Bois, and Chalade. 
These roads required to be occupied and guarded before 
they were reached by tho enemy — a perilous operation, as 
it involved a flank movement directly in front of a vastly 
superior hostile army. The ruinous effect of the delay 
round Longwy, after the fall of that fortress, was now 
apparent. Had the Allied forces moved on, instead of 
waiting there a week in inactirity, tho war would have 
been carried into the plains of Champagne, and the broken 
ground passed before the French army could possibly have 
arrived. Clairfait, with the advanced guard of the AUies, 
was, on the 30th August, only six leagues from Islettes, 
the principal passage through the forest of Argonne ; 
while the nearest posts of the French, commanded by 
HiUon, were distant ten leagues ; and the nearest road to 
reach it lay directly in front of the Austrian advanced 
posts. Determined, ho’wever, at all hazards, to gain the 
Aiig.3i. passes, Dumourier, on the 31st, took the bold resolution. 
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of pushing on directly across the Austrian vanguard, ohap. 
This resolution was entirely successful : the Allies, igno- 
rant of his designs, and intent only on covering the siege 
of Verdun, which was going forward, withdrew their 
advanced posts, and allowed the French to pass ; and 
from the Ist to the 4th September, the whole army defiled 
within sight almost of their videttes, and occupied the 
passes, Dumourier himself taking his station at Grandprg, 
near the centre, with thirteen thousand men. He imme- ‘Pwsond 
diately fortified the position, and awaited in tranquillity Jim^ioa 
the reinforcements which he expected from the interior, TTralfiT' 
the army of the centre, and that of the north.^ 

These expected reinforcements were very considerable, 
for Bournonville and Duval were hastening from the army Dmaoulier’s 
of Flanders with sixteen thousand men; while KeUermann, 
with twenty-two thousand, was expected in a few days 
from the neighbourhood of Metz. Large bodies wore also 
advancing from Paris, where the republican government was 
taking the most energetic measures for the public defence. 

Camps for the recruits were formed at Soissons, Meaux, 

Rheims, andChS,lons, where numerous volunteers were daily 
arriving, animated with the greatest enthusiasm j while 
the sanguinary despots of Paris marched off thousands of 
citizens, reeking with the blood of the massacres in the 
prisons, to more honourable combats on the frontier. The 
whole reinforcements irom the interior were ordered to 
assemble at Ste-Mdnehould, a little in the rear of the 
position of the army. The camp of the French general 
himself at Grandpri was one of uncommon strength. A 
succession of heights, placed in the form of an amphi- 
theatre, formed the ground on which the army was placed ; 
at then’ feet vast meadows stretched forth, in the midst of 
which the Aisne flowed in a deep stream, forming a valu- 
able cover to the front of the camp. Two bridges only 
were thrown over the river, each of which was guarded 
by a strong advanced body. The enemy would thus be 
under the necessity of crossing the Aisne without the aid. 
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ciiAP. of bridgeSj traYorsing a "wide extent of meadov, under the 

^ concentric fire of numerous batteries, and finally scaling a 

j ragged ridge broken by 'woods, strengthened by intrench- 

mcuts, aud almost inaccessible. Confident in the strength 
396|’in^2.’ of this positiou, Dumotuier ■wrote to the minister of war 
Jorniu iioi in these terms: — “Verdun is taken : I am in hourly ex- 
h^ 93 , 94 i pectation of the Prussians : the camps at Grandpre and 
Islettes aro the Thermopylse of France ; but I shah be 
more successful than Leonidas.”^ 

While these energetic measures ■where going forward on 
biiBtoi^ the French side, the steps of the Allies, notwithstanding 
thoir extraordinary good fortune, were marked by that 
indecision which, in a war of invasion, and above ah in 
the invasion of a revolutionary power, is the sure fore- 
' runner of defeat. It was evident from the position of the 
French army, and the numerous roinforcements hastening 
to them from every quaitor, that every thing depended 
upon forcing the passes, and throwing them into confusion 
before their troops were augmented, or the moral energy 
acquired which, in wai*. is even more important than 
numerical strength, Instead of this, the Ahied move- 
ments were unaccountably tardy, as if they wished to give 
the French time to collect their forces, and complete their 
means of defence, before any decisive operations wore 
commenced. Though Verdun capitulated on the 2d Sep- 
tember, the army did not advance till the 5th, when it 
remained in position on the heights of Fromerville till the 
11th, wasting in inactivity the most precious days of the 
campaign. At length, being informed of the occupation 
of the passes by Dumourier, and having completed his 
» jom « Duke of Brunswick, on the 12th, moved 

iiMia a part of his forces to Landres, and remained there in 
er. felrod. perfect inactivity till the l7th, threatening the left of the 
French position,* 

Misinformed as to this movement, Dumomier, ■withdrew 
a considerable part of the forces which occupied the pass 
of Croix-au-Boist, one of the five which traversed the 
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forest of Argonno, and was situated on tlic loft of tlie line, chap. 
to support tlio centre at Grandpr^ where an attack was 
anticipated. The consequence was, that on the 12 th 1792. 

Clairfait established himself in that important post, and 
thus broke the French line, and threatened to take it in 
rear. Sensible of his error, the French general detached ^oix-au- 
General Chazot to retake the position ; hut the Austrian ***’ 
general not only maintained his gi’ound, hut defeated and 
threw hack his opponents fi’om the central corps of the 
army, so as entirely to turn the left of the French position. 

The situation of Dumourier was now highly critical. Ilis 
force in the central camp at Grandpr^ did not exceed six- Sopt. 15 . 
teen thousand men, while the whole Pnissian army was in 
his front, and the Austrians under Clairfait were rapidly 
defiling into his rear. To complete his misfortunes, 
Kellermann, whose march from Metz had been unaccount- 
ably alow, had not yet arrived ; and it was evident that 
he could not effect a junction hut in the roar of the 
position in the Argonne forest; while the detachment 
intniated with the defence of the pass of Ch^ne-Populeux, 
unable to resist the attacks of the Austrians, abandoned 
its position, and fell back towards ChMons. “ Never,” i. 
says Dumourier, “was the situation of an army more Join. li. 120, 
desperate : France was within a hanbreadth of destnic- lu.ioi.us. 
tion.”i 

In this extremity the French general resolved to eva- 
cuate entirely the line of the Argonne foresf^ and to fall setnat of 
back with all his forces to the position of Ste-M^nehould, 
a few leagues in his rear. Every thing depended upon 
gaining time. The heavy rains were already commencing, 
which promised to render a further advance of the Allies ““r- 
exfremely difficult, if not impracticable. The camp, in 
consequence, was raised at midnight on the 15 th ; and on 
the 17 th the whole army was collected in the roar, at 
Ste-M 4 nehould, where he resolved to remain firm till the 
expected reinforemnenta arrived. His forces did not 
exceed twenty-fi,ve thousand men, but their position was 
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CHAP, defended by a numerous and excellent artillery ; -wldle 
— ; — the reinforcements, whicli -were daily expected, promised 
1793 . to raise their numerical amount to seyenty thousand com- 
batants. During the retreat, however, an incident occurred 
which had wellnigh brought destruction on the whole 
army. General Ohazot, who commanded the rearguard 
of ten thousand mon, was attacked at Vaux by fifteen 
hundi’ed Piussian hussars, and four pieces of horse artil- 
lery. The French troops instantly took to flight, dis- 
banded themselves, rushed through the main body in the 
utmost confusion, and numbers fled as far as Rbeims and 
Sept, 17. Paris in the most dreadful alarm. But for the exertions 
of General Duval, who succeeded in reorganising part of 
the rearguai'd, and of General Miranda, who restored order 
in the main body, the whole column would have been 
irretrievably routed. The Prussian cavalry, however, not 
being supported, were at length obliged to rethe, astonished 
at their easy success, and lamenting that so favourable an 
opportunity bad been lost of destroying tbeir whole oppo- 
nents. If two thousand more Allied horse had followed 


up this success, the whole French army would have been 
irretrievably routed. As it was, many of their troops 
fled thirty leagues and npwai’ds from the field of battle, 
spreading consternation wherever they went, and declai'ing 
that all was lost. At six in the evening, after the troops 
had taken up their ground near Dammartin, a new panic 
seized the troops : the artillerymen, in haste, harnessed 
their horses to escape beyond the little river Bionne, and 
69 confusion. At length some degree 

restored, by the dragoons in the general’s 
Dim-iii, ' escort striking the fugitives with the flats of their sabres ; 
jma.n. m. great fires were lighted, and the army rested in groups, 
around them without any distinction or order. ^ 

I have been obliged,” said Dumourier, in his letter to 
the Convention, “to return from the camp of Grandprd, 


During the retreat an unaccountable panic seized the army ; 
ten thousand men fled from fifteen hundred Prussian bus- 
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sai’s ; the loss did not amount to fifty men ; every thing is chap. 
repaired, and I answer for the safety of France.” But he 
was far from feeling, in reality, the confidence which these 
words seemed to indicate. The rout of so large a portion Dun^ttiw 
of his forces demonstrated how little reliance was to be 
placed on the undisciphned levies, of which they were in 
great part composed, when performing movements in pre- “nmes 
sence of a numerous and warlike enemy. He resolved, sept is, 
in consequence, to make the war one of positions, and to 
inspire his troops with fresh confidence by placing them 
behind impregnable intrenchments. The situation of tho 
new camp which he selected was well calculated to effect 
these objects. Standing on a rising ground, in the centre 
of a large and open valley, it commanded all the country 
around ; the centre of the aimy, under his own immediate 
orders, faced towards Champagne, while the corps of Dillon 
was stationed on the road leading from Verdun, and still 
held the passes of Islettes and Chalade, through which the 
principal road to Paris was conducted, A numerous artil- 
lery defended aU the avenues to the camp, and water was 
to be had in abundance from the river Aisne, which bounded 
its right side. In this position the French general anxiously Sept. 19. 
awaited the anival of the expected reinforcements. Terri- 
fied at the reports which they received of the rout at Vauz, 
Kellermann and Beurnonville retired, when almost close 
to the camp of Ste-Mdnehould, the former to Vitiy, the 
latter to ChMons. They would have been fri’etrievably 
separated, if the Allies had showed the least vigour in 
improving their advantages. But their extraordinary 
delays gave Dumourier time to reiterate his orders for an 
immediate junction. Kellermann and Beurnonville mad© 
a long circuit by the roar ; and at length, on the 19 th, the ^ j.j 
whole three armies were united in the ncighbourhoodof Ste- 
M4nehould. The orders to Beurnonville were carried by sii. 106,109. 
an aide-de-camp of Dumourier, named Macdonald,!’^ 

* Etienne Jacques Joseph Macdonnd, one of the most spotless end dis* 
tingul^ed marshsla of SVance, wua horn at S^dan, the hlrth;^e of Turenne, 
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CHAP, afterwards Didce of Tarentam, and Tictor of the field 
— I — of Wagrain. 

m2. Their arrival totally changed the state of affairs. The 
Oonstama- Spirit of the French soldiers was prodigiously elated by so 
mrrfto great an accession of strength. It was no longer a corps 
of twenty-five thousand who maintained an unequal 
straggle with eighty thousand enemies, but a great army, 
seventy thousand strong, which sought to measure its 
strength with the invaders. Meanwhile, however, disor- 
der and dismay, the consequence of their recent disasters, 
prevailed in the rear of the French position. The fugi- 
tives from Vaux, who fled almost thirty leagues into the 
interior, declared every where that the army was destroyed, 
that Dumourier was a traitor, and that aU was lost. The 
national guard and gendarmerie at Rheims, Soissons, and 
Ch^blons, were seized by the same spirit ; pillage became 
universal ; the corps disbanded, and wreaked their dis- 
appointment on their own officers, many of whom they 
put to death. Such was the general consternation, that the 

of the capital began to despair of the Republic, and 
Dim iii 39 ^®®ltation became visible in the new levies who were daily 
St 0 ^, i. ■ forwarded fi’om its gates to the frontier.^ Nothing coidd 
introi be clearer than that, if the AUics had acted with the least 
vigour at this period, they could with ease have arrived at 

on noTsmbar 176S. He was doscended, os his name indicates, trom on 
old Soottish foDaily, wboso fldeUt 7 to their monorehs in misfortune had led 
them to follow the fortonea of the exiled Stuarts to St Oermsin. He entered 
early in life into the legion of Hainchoie, raised for tho purpose of aiding the 
French party in Holland. He was afterwards transferred as sub-lieutenant 
into the Irish regiment of DiUon, in which he wns when tho Beroludon, broke 
out. Upon that event, though strongly attoohed to the Boyalist party, ha did 
not quit Fiance, being induced to remain there by an attachment to the 
daughter of M. Jacob, who had embraced the popular side. To that fortunate 
circumstance he with reason ascribed his subsequent elevation, for it retained 
him in the path where promotion was to he acquired and glory won. Hie 
abilltios for military oomblnation procured him a place, at tho oommencement 
of hostilities, fiist on the staff of Qenerol Boumonville, and aftorwards of 
Qencral Dumourier. Such was the valour he displayed at Jemappee, that he 
was made colonel of tha old regiment of Hcordy on the Bpat, and he com- 
manded that body in the suhsequeut invasion of Flanders. He did not follow 
Dumourier in his abandonment of the Bepuhlican cause, but oontinaed to 
eerve under Picbegm in the Army of the Kortb in the oampaign of 1794, 
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Paris, and cruslied the ReYolution before it had acquired chap. 
either the energy or consistency of military strength. ^ 

The troops of Bem-nonville, which arrived first, wevo 
stationed at Sainte-Cohiers. When those of Kelleiniann Po-isoia 
came up, Dumourier ordered them to encamp between 
Dampierre and Elise, behind the river Aube ; and, as an 
attack from the enemy was anticipated, to advance in that 
event to the heights of Valmt, Kellennann conceived 
the order to mean, that he should take post there from 
the first, and accordingly occupied the heights with all 
his artillery and baggage, and began to erect his tents. 

The confusion occasioned by their arrival attracted the 
attention of the Prussians, who had arrived on the opposite 
heights of La Lime, and led to an action inconsiderable 
in itself, but most important in the consequences which 
it produced. The Duke of Brunswick, hearing of the 
departure of Dumourier from the camp at Grraudpi'^, at 
length put his troops in motion, passed the now unguarded 
defiles of the forest, and on the 18th crossed the Aube, 
and advanced between the French army and Paris. By 
this bold movement he hoped to cut off the enemy from 
their resoiunes, and compel them either to abandon the i 2 t“aS‘" 
capital or surrender.^ In this way the hostile armies iis! Toni.’ 
were placed in the most singular position ; the Prussians I)ubi.iii.41. 
faced towards the Bhine, and had their back to Champagne, 

against the Engliah, in the comae of Trliich he greatly distingulahed himself. 

In 1798 he wan employed under Ma&t>ena and Berthier in the invasion of the 
Bonuin States, and infiicted a notable defeat on Mack, at the head of the 
mnrarUke troops of Haples, in the neighbourhood of Otricoli. After this he 
took port in the invasiou and easy conquest of Naples ; carried the ramparts 
of Capua, and on the retiromeut of Championnet from the supreme command, 
become generol-in-cbief of the republican forces in the Neapolitan territory. 
Thenceforvrord his name ivill bo found blondod 'nith ninny of tho most 
important and intcrosting orents of this history. Though often defeated, 
Idhcdonald’s reputation never suffered ; his noble chargo at the head of tho 
Nrench reserve decided tho battle of Wngram in flavour of Napoleon; snd, 
amidst the general defection of his other marshals, he exhibited a gtorious 
example of flddiiy to him amidst the disnstens of Fontoinbloan. Other 
marshals of the empire have exceeded him in tho lustre of their mUltary 
aohlevemonts — none have equalled him in the purity of his character, and his 
adherence, amid all the revolutiona of fortune, to the prinoijdea of hononr. — 

See Biogra^ie WvmeUe, Ixxii. 268, (IiUcnoiiAU).) 
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CHAP, "while Dumourierj with his rear at the forest of Argonne, 
faced towards the French capital. 

Arrived on the heights of La Lune, on the morning of 
ctonoiiadB tho 20 th, in a thick haze, the Prussians, when the vapours 
cleared away, perceived &e French opposite to them on 
the heights of Valmy. A cannonade immediately com- 
menced. Dumourier, perceiving that it was too late to 
draw Kellermann back to the camp originally assigned to 
him, immediately detached nine battalions and eight 
squadrons, under General Chazot, to his support ; while 
General Stoingel was placed, with sixteen battalions, on 
the heights which commanded the position of Valmy on 
tho right. The Duke of Brunswick formed his army in 
throe columns, and seemed disposed to commence an attack 
by the oblique method, the favourite mode at that time in 
the Prussian forces. An accidental explosion of some 
ammunition waggons, near the mill of Valmy, occasioned 
a momentary disorder in the French army, and, if followed 
up by a vigorous attack, would probably have led to a 
total defeat. But the powerful fire of the French artillery, 
the energetic conduct of Kellermann, and the steady ifront 
exhibited by his troops, disconcerted the Prussians, and 
induced the Duke to hesitate before engaging his troops 
in a general action. The affah teiminated in a vigorous 
cannonade on both sides, and the superb columns of the 
iDum m. I*russian 8 were drawn ofiP at night without having fired a 
jih^f 131 K.ellermaun bivouacked after tho action on the 

T<mi'.ii‘.33oi heights of Valmy, and the Prussians on those of La Lune, 
ii2| 113.'“' barring the great road to Chfilons, and still between 
Dumourior and Paris. ^ 

It is with an invading army as with an insurrection : 
Onateffeots au iudocisive action is equivalent to a defeat. The afifair 
of thwaBair. "VaiiQy ^as merely a cannonade j the total loss on each 
side did not exceed eight hundred men : the bulk of the 
forces on neither was drawn out. Not a musket-shot had 
been fired, nor a sabre-wound given. It was evident to 
both armies that poMcal considerations had here over- 
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ruled tlie military operations of the Allies, and that no chap. 
real trial of strength had taken place. Yet it produced 
upon the inraders consequences equivalent to those of the 
most terrible overthrow. The Duke of Brunswick no 
longer ventured to despise an enemy who had shown so 
much steadiness under a severe fire of artillery. Defeat 
had been avoided when most dreaded : the elevation of 
victory, the self-confidence which insures it, had passed 
over to the other side. Gifted with an uncommon degree 
of intelligence, and influenced by an ai’dent imagination, 
the French soldiers are easily depressed by disaster, but 
proportionally raised by success ; they rapidly make the 
transition from one state of feeling to the otW. From " 
the cannonade at Valinv may be dated the commencement 

,.1 . Hard. 1.478, 

of the career of victory which carried their armies to *79. 
Vienna and the Kremlin. ^ 

After the action, Kollermann was withdrawn from the 
heights of Valmy to the ground originally assigned him Franch" ra- 
in the intrenched camp, while the Prussians strengthened poLoL' 
themselves in their position on the heights of La Lime, 
still covering the great road to Chfilons and Paris. The 
Executive Council evinced great disquietude at the situa- 
tion of the armies, as well they might, as it left Paris 
entirely unprotected, and the Prussian army interposed 
between their own ti’oops and that capital. They 
repeatedly urged Dumourier to change his ground for 
such a position as might cover Chlilons, Meaux, and 
Eheims, which were threatened by the enemy's light 
troops. He replied, with the firmness of a great general, 
that he would maintain his present position ; and, so far 
from detaching forces to cover ChMons, he gave orders 
for the troops which were collecting there to advance 
nearer to the scene of action. Irritated by his refusal to 
obey these orders, the Committee of Public Salvation 
threatened to deprive Dumourier of his command, if he did 
not comply with their instructions : but he wrote in answer, 

“you may do so ; but I shall keep my dismissal secret till 
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CHAP. I SCO the enemy retire. I shaJl then show it to my 

: — soldiers, and roton to Paris to receive punishment for 

having saved my country in spite of itself." Meanwhile, 
he neglected nothing which might cncom*age the soldiers, 
and keep alive their hopes. Night and day he was to he 
seen at their watch-fires, conversing with the common 
men, and predicting the speedy retreat of their enemies. 
lai^Dum. By these means he appeased their discontent, and, by 
Th.1u’ lie communicating to them his views, inspii'cd them with his 
Beg confidence. Meanwhile, the position of Islettes was still 
Bst P’^^sorved ; and an attack, hy a detachment of the Alhos, 
Gir.iv.48. ou that important pass, was defeated by the obstinate 
resistance of the officer in command.^ 

The conduct of the Duke of Brunswick, both in this 
Seorafcio- action, and the movements for three weeks which had 
Seiwsm the preceded it, would bo altogether inexplicable, if the 
Bmns^ick external aspect of the mihtary events alone was con- 
mwriw' sidered. But the truth was, as has at length been 
revealed, that during all this period a secret negotiation 
was in dependence between him and Dumomier, the 
object of which was to obtain, after a little delay, the 
recognition of the constitutional throne by the latter, and 
the junction of his army to the invading force. This 
negotiation was skilfully conducted by the French general, 
who constantly held out that he was in reality favomrable 
to the King and the constitution, and would show him- 
self so when the proper time arrived ; hut that, in order to 
do this with effect, it was necessary to wait for the arrival of 
the other corps-d’axmde, as without an imposing force such 
a declaration would not he attended with tho desired effect 
at Paris, and that any disaster in the mean time would put 
au end to aU. his designs. By these plausible but insidi- 
ous communications, Dnmourier gained time to retire from 
» Hari i Argonne forest to Ste-M^nebonld without molestation, 
^ Cm. and completely paralysed his antagonist, till the arrival of 
m the expected reinforcements put him in a situation to 
throw off tho mask, and openly resist the Allied.arms.®. 
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Tlio same secret negotiation -wliicli had already aiTestecl chap. 
their movements, restrained the Prussian arms on the 
field of Valmy] the Duke of Brunswick -was fearful, bj 
a decided action and probable victory, of converting a mifh also 
promised ally into a decided opponent,* No sooner was Jl^^^iueson 
the cannonade concluded than the interchange of secret “t 

, ® Valmy. 

messeDgers became more active than over. Lombard, 
private secretary to the Duke, suffered himself to be 
made prisoner in disguise by the French patrols, and 
conducted the negotiation. The Duke insisted on the 
immediate liberation of the King, and ro-cstablishmcnt 
of a constitutional monarchy ; while the French general 
avowed that these were the objects which he really 
cherished at the bottom of his heart, but that, in order 
to carry these intentions into effect with any prospect of 
success, it was indispensable, in the first place, that the 
Allies should retire and evacuate the French territory ; 
that their doing so would give him so much influence that 
ho had no doubt of being able to achieve these desirable 
objects, and that he pledged his word of honour to do so ; 
whereas, if these terms were resmted, he woidd exert all 
the means in his power to destroy the invaders, which his 
present situation, at the head of a hundred thousand men, 
enabled him to effect Avithout difficidty. He added, that 
the necessary efiect of such a continuance of the contest ^ 
would be the destruction of the King and the royal ^ 
family, whose lives were already menaced by the anarchical 17?, ‘ in ' 
faction who held the reins of power at Paris.^ 

These representations of Duraourier made a great ^ 
impression at the Allied headquarters. The danger to Effect If 
the King's person was evident, from the violence of the tiationiT^ 
Jacobins, and the frightful massacre in the prisons which SovraTOta. 
had already taken place. Tho conduct of the Republi- 

* This was openly alluded to in the Prossian official despatch giving an 
aocount of the hattlo. "Eioia tho goneval to tho lowest soldier the most 
enthusiastic spirit aninuited the army, end it would undoubtedly have gained 
n glorious viotoiy, \f txmiideratiana of a »tUl higher JuinA had notprevmted tho 
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OHAP. cans, under tlio cannonade of Valmy, had demonstrated 

L_ that their troops could at least stand fire, and -were not 

1792. disposed to join the invaders — circumstances "vrliich, in 
the most favourable view, presaged a severe and bloody 
contest before the war was brought to a successful issue. 
It seemed foreign to the interests of Prussia to risk its 
sovereign and the flower of its army by a further advance 
into Franco, in pursuance of objects in which it had no 
immediate or peculiar interest, and which, if too wai'mly 
pursued, would probably divert the national forces from 
the side of Poland, where real acquisitions for the 
monarchy were to be obtained. These considerations 
were strongly urged upon the King by his council, and 
the Duke of Brunswick, who had not altogether lost 
hopos that brilliant prospects still awaited him from the 
triumph of the liberal party in France. But the King 
steadily resisted, and, inflamed by military ardour, and a 
generous desire to save the august captives at Paris, 
warmly urged an immediate advance to the capital. 
" Who knows,” said the Duke of Brunswick, “ that our 
first victory may not be the signal for the death of the 
Kingl" — ^"How fearful soever," replied the monarch, 
18 ?’ m ■ ^ situation of the royal family, I think we 

should not retire. I desire from the bottom of my heart 
298. "■* ■ to arrive in time to deliver the King of France ; but my 
first duty is to save Europe.” i 

The French emigi-ant noblesse strongly supported this 
Theemi- uoble resolutiou. “A methodical war,” said they, in 
September 1792, "may be the most prudent against a 
re^ar power, the forces and strength of which are 
known ; but those of France during a revolution cannot 
be thus estimated. Its armies, at present far from nume- 
rous, and ill-disciplincd, will become habituated to war, 
will be multiplied tenfold, if they are allowed time : the 
soldiers, the chiefs, will alike learn by experience. 
Revolutionary fanaticism will every day make greater 
progress in the minds of the people ; and soon they will 
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become ungovernable by any other method but force, chap. 
At present they hesitate : they have not declared them- 
selves openly. They are waiting for some decisive event ^7S2. 
— some striking success, to show them to which side 
victory is likely to incline. It was neither after the 
battle of the Trebbia, nor of Thi-asymene, that the allies 
and subjects of the Eoman republic declared themselves; 
but no sooner did Hannibal march forward and gain the 
victory of Cannae, than nearly the whole subject towns 
and nations rose and solicited his aUianco. It is to Paiis 
that we should march, and arrive like a thunderbolt, in 
order to prevent the factions from completing their mea- 
sures for raising the immense, and now inert mass of the 
nation." This adds another to the many proofs with 
which history abounds, that the truth is generally as 
clearly perceived by some, during the course of events, as 
it is afterwards by all the world j and that it is to the 
prejudice or timidity which prevents their advice being Mou.Hiat. 
followed, that the greatest public calamities are generally x? as, 261' 
owing.i 

The negotiation, however, notwithstanding these press- 
ing arguments, still continued. The King of Prussia Piogtei of 
offered terms on which he was willing immediately to 
evacuate the French territory ;* but, in answer, he 
received a bulletin, containing decree of the Assembly 
aboHsbing royalty in France, and converting the kingdom 
into a republic. Filled with consternation at this 
intelligence, the Prussian envoys returned mournfully to 
their camp ; and Dumourier art&Uy took advantage of 
the general alarm, to represent that he was as much 
distressed as any one at the turn affairs had taken at 

• They were — 

"1. The UiTig dlaolaims nil intentioa to restore the ancient regime, bnt 
‘ffishes only the establislunont of such a constitution os may be for the advan- 
tage of the kingdom. 

a He insists that oU propagandism abonld cease in his ovm dominions^ 
and those of bis allies. 

"3. That the king dionld he set at liberty. 
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OHAP. Paris ; that the Republican party was now triumphant, 
and could bo overthrown only by the restoration of 
1792, calmer ideas on the return of peace ; but that nothing 
could be more certain, than that any further advance of 
the invaders would involve in instantaneous ruin the 
King, the royal family, and the whole nobility, and 
render utterly hopeless tho restoration of legitimate 
authority. While skilfully making use of these painful 
and too probable considerations to paralyse the Allied 
armies, and cause them to waste tho time in fruitless 
negotiations, Dumomier apprised the government at 
Paris of aU that was going forward, and informed them 
that ho was satisfied that the distress was very great in 
the army of the invaders, and that by a little further 
fii-mnesa on his part thoy would he driven to a disastrous 
retreat.* At the same time he wrote a long memorial to 
the King of Prussia, in which, ho adduced every argu- 
ment calculated to shake Ms resolution to advance 
4 M^ 9 ! farther, and insisted, in an especial manner, on the 
danger to which it would expose ICing of France.^ 
Frederick William, however, remained firm : neither 
:ntsrae» 5 t-the strong representations of his generals as to the 
danger of his army, nor the still more pressing perils of 
^ the King of France, could shake his resolution. At a 
council of war, held at headquarters on the 27th of 
September, at which the ministers of Austria and Russia 
assisted, it was resolved to advance and give battle on the 


» « The propoaiQs of the King of Prussio,” said ho, " do not appear to offer a 
he^ for a negotiation, hut demonstiste that thoii distress ia very great — a 

&et Bafficien% indicated by tho vrretcheduesa of their bread, the multitude of 
their eich, and the languor of their attaohs. I am persuaded that the Eing of 
Prussia is now heartily aony at being so far in advance, and would readily 
adopt any means of eifxicating himself from his embarrassments. He heaps 
so hear me^ ftom the wish to engage us in a combat as the only means he has 
of eaca^ng; for if I beep within my introaohments for eight days longer, 
his army will dissolve of itself from want of provisions. 1 will undertake no 
serious negotiation without your authority, and without reoeiving from you 
the basis on which it is to be conduotod. All that I have hitherto done with- 
out H. Mansttin is to gain time, and commit no one ." — Secret JDei^cttek, 
SuuouBiER to the iVenck Qcvemnent, 24t%. Sej^emherj Ham i. SOO. 
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29tL But before tMs resolutioa could be carried into chap. 
execiitioQ, iutelligeuce ■was received, wbicb gave the 
numerous party in tbo Prussian cabinet, wbc longed for 
peace, the ascendant. A decree of the Com'mittee of 
Public Salvation was brought to headquarters, in which sept. as. 
it had been unanimously resolved to enter into no nego- 
tiation until the Prussian troops had entirely evacuated 
the French territory. Advices at the same time arrived 
from London and the Hague, containing the refusal of 
the cabinet of St James’s and the States-gcnoral to join 
the coalition. The generals now redoubled tboir representa- 
tions on the disastrous state of the anny ; and the Coun- 
tess Lichtenau, the King’s mistress, yielding to a large 
bribe from tbo French government, employed her too 
powerftd influence for the same object.^ Assailed at once iHaicUU. 
in so many different quarters, and overcome by the repre- 


sentations of his generals as to the necessity of the 


measure, the King at length yielded j and on the 29 th 


the orders given for battle were revoked, and a retreat 


was resolved on. It was agreed between the generals of 


the two armies, that tho Prussians, on condition of 


evacuating the fortresses of which they had made them- sept. 29, 
selves masters, should not be disquieted in their rear ; 
and Dnmourier, delighted at being relieved by his skill 
and firmness from the overwhelming dangers by which he 
had been surrounded, wrote to the Convention, — The 


Eepuhlic owes its salvation to the retreat of the Prus- 
sians. Had I not resolved to resist the univerasd 
opinion of all around me, the enemy was saved, and HMd.ii. 2 . 
France in danger.’’^ 

In coming to this determination, the Prussian cabinet ^ 
were governed, not less by the old standing jealousy of Moavw 
Austria, which at that period so strongly influenced bothi ^ 
their councils and the feelings of the people, than by the 
project of dangers from a further advance. The King, 
in entering upon, the campaign, had contemplated only a 
rapid march to Paris j but the protraction of ^e war. 
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OHAP. and increasing resistance of the Prench, rendered it evident 
that that object conld not easily be accomplished, and 
1792. that its prosecution -would seriously endanger the long 
boped-for Polish acquisitions, -while the dethronement 
and captivity of Louis exposed liim to imminent hazard, 
if the army continued its advance towards the capital. 
The event soon justified the confidence of the French 
general. Dumourier was at the head of sisty thousand 
men, including twelve thousand horse, even after all the 
losses of the campaign; his artillery was numerous, and 
his position excellent ; while large detachments were 
rapidly forming at CMons, Rheims, Soissons, Epernay, 
and all the towns in the interior. His troops, though 
8o*8?^’’' ®07newhat affected by the severity of the weather, were 
«.’i88, 137 ! upon the whole in good health and condition ; and suf- 
^I’iiilsa ficient supplies arrived for the camp from S^dan and 
Metz, which still remained in the power of the French.^ 
On the other hand, the condition of the Allied army 
Dint^s of was daily becoming more critical. Their convoys, har- 
vho'Sj® assed by the garrisons of S4dan and Montmedy, and 
towtiiB. ^awn from the remote provinces of Luxembourg and 
Trhves by the pass of Grandprd, arrived very irregularly; 
-the soldiers had been already four days without rations, 
and subsisted on corn steeped in unwholesome water. 
The plains of Champagne were sterile, destitute alike of 
water, forage, and provisions. The rains had set in with 
more than usual severity, and the troops, bivouacked 
on the open plain, were severely affected with dysenteries, 
and other contagious maladies, which had already cut off 
one-third from the effective strength of the army. In 
these circumstances, to advance further at this late season 
into the enemy's territory would have been an act of the 
hipest temerity, and might have endangered tho safety 
of the King of Prussia, as well as his whole forces. An 
attack on the French intrenched camp was of doubtful 
success ; failure in such an enterprise certain ruin. The 
only rational plan was, to retire into the fertile district 
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of the three bishoprics, form the siege of Montmedy, and chap, 
take up their quarters in Lorraine for the muter, retain- ^ 

ing as their adyanced posts the defiles in the Argonne ^7*®- 

forest ■which they had acquired. But this project was , ^ j 
inconsistent with the secret conyention which had been ’ 
adopted, and therefore a retreat to the Rhine was re- Di^^‘ili. 2 ^ 
solyed on.^ 

But while these perplexities were accumulating on the 
Allied forces, it was with the utmost difficulty that Constemv^ 
Dumourier was able to maintain his position against the 
reiterated orders of the Conyention, and tho representa- 
tions of the officers in liis o-wn camp. Tho French 
goyemment was in the greatest alarm at finding no 
regular force between the capital and the Allies. The 
detached corps of the enemy, who spread as far as 
Rheims, diffiised a general consternation oyer the whole 
country. Courier after courier was despatched to the 
general, with orders to quit his position, and draw near 
to Paris, and in these representations Kehermann and the 
other officers of the army warmly joined. Tho great 
concentration of forces soon occasioned a want of pro- 
yisions in the camp ; the soldiers were at last two or 
three days without bread ; and attempts at mutiny were 
already heginmng, especially in the battalions of Fdddrds, 
recenriy arriyed from Paris. Eyen the superior officers 
began to be impressed with the necessity of retreating ; 
and Kellermann urged such a movement with so much 
earnestness that tho general was obliged to promise, 
like Columbus, that if the object of bis wishes was not 
attained in a given number of days, he would retire. 

But the firmness of Dumourier triumphed over every 
obstacle ; and it was by impressing upon bis soldiers the 
truth, that whichever of the parties could fast longest 
would prove victorious, that he inspired them with reso- a’lie, 
lution to surmount all their privations.® 

An armistice of the limited sort above mentioned, 
which stipulated only -iffiat the Allies should not hA 
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CHAP, molested in their rear during their retreat, and left the 

: French at perfect liberty to harass the flanks of the 

1702. inTading army, was instantly taken advantage of by 
ConfaLwB Dnmourier. On the same day on which it was con- 
eluded, he detached several corps, which forced back the 
of fte Proa- j^ogt advanced parties of the enemy, which had spread 
letiwu suca dismay tnrougli me intenorj and, gradually pressing 
roimd their flanks, at length hemmed in their rear, cut 
off their detachments, and intercepted their convoys. 
Experience seldom teaches nations wisdom ; an error of 
precisely the same nature was committed by Napoleon, 
with still more disastrous consequences, in the armistice 
between Murat and Kutusoff, near Moscow, in the 
Sept 30, Russian campaign. On the 30th September the AUies 
commenced their retreat, and repassed the defiles of the 
Argonne forest without molestation on the 2d and 3d 
October. Kellermann in vain urged the commander to 
adopt more vigorous measures to harass their march, 
and strongly recommended the immediate detachment of 
a large body upon Clermont. In consequence of the 
secret understanding with the enemy, and of a distrust 
of his own troops in field movements in presence of so 
disciplined a force as the Prussians, Dumourier allowed 
them to retreat in perfect tranquillity, and in the most 
leisurely manner, On the first day they retired only 
three miles, and without abandoning any of their equi- 
ijom ii PiiS®! defile of Grandprd was 

Prussians were fifteen leases in advance, 
Toirli.346‘, that Kellermann was detached in pursuit. The Allies 
withdrew in the finest order, and in the most pacific 
manner, though dreadfully weakened hy disease.^ 

Relieived by the retreat of the Prussians from the 
Uirit TO- pressing danger which had obliged him to concentrate 
his forces, Dumourier conceived himself at liberty to 
resume his favourite project of an invasion of Flanders, 
Leaving, therefore, Kellermann with forty thousand men 
to follow the retiring columns, he sent thirty thousand to 
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the axmy of the north, nnder Bcumonville, and he him- ohap, 
self repaired to Paris. The force -with which the Prus- 
sians retired was ahont fifty-six thousand men,* the 
remainder of their force haying remamed behind or fallen 
sick. Their retreat was conducted throughout in the 
most imposing manner, taking position and facing about 
on occasion of eyery halt. It was impossible, con- 
sequently, for the French general, with his inconsiderable 
force, to make any impression on the retiring mass ; and 
the French generals, satisfied with saving the Republic, 
appear to have been rather disposed to make a biidgo of 
gold for a flying enemy. In virtue of tho express under- 
standing already mentioned, no molestation was oflered 
to the invaders in their rekeat. Verdun and Longwy 
were successively abandoned. In the end of October the 
AUies evacuated France, and tho troops of Kellermann 
went into cantonments between tho bastions of Longwy 
and the Moselle. On getting possession of the coded 
fortresses, the commissaiios of the Convention took a 
bloody revenge on the royalist party. A number of 
beautiful young women, who had presented garlands of 
flowers to the King of Pmssia during the advance of the 
army, were sent to the Revolntionaiy Tribunal, and con- 
demned to death The Prussians left behind them, on i Bert, da 
their route, the most melancholy proofs of the disasters of 
the campaign. All the villages were filled with the dead *• 
and dying. Without any considerable fighting, theJo^-iy^i; 
AUies had lost, by dysentery and fevers, twonty-five as. iso. 
thousand men, or more than a fourth of their nmohera^ 

While these decisive events were taking place in the 
central provinces, operations of minor importance, but 
yet material to the issue of the campaign, were going on 
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□HAP. upon the tvo flanks in Alsace and in the Low Countries. 

The principal forces of both parties haring been drawn 
■1792. from the Netherlands, to strengthen the armies of the 
Opoltions centre, the morements there were necessarily inconsider- 
able. The French camp at Maulde was broken up, and 
a retreat commenced to the intrenched position at 
Bmilld, a stronghold somewhat in the rear. But in 
executing this movement, the retreating force was, on 
Sept. 14 . 14th September, attacked and completely routed by the 
Austrians, with the loss of all their artillery, equipage, 
and ammunition. Encouraged by this easy success, the 
invaders, under the Archduke Albert, with a force of 
twenty-five thousand, undertook the siege of Lisle, one of 
the strongest towns in Europe, and which, in 1708, had 
made a glorious defence against the united armies of 
Eugene and Marlborough. The garrison, consisting of 
ten thousand men, and the commander, a man of courage 
and energy, were devoted to the cause of the Republic. 
In these circumstances, little success could be hoped for 
Sept 29 . from a regular siege ; but the Austrians endeavoured to 
intimidate the governor by the terror of a bombardment, 
which was continued night and day for a whole week. 
This terrible tempest produced little impression upon the 
soldiers, who, secure within bomb-proof casemates, be- 
held it fall with indififorence upon the defenceless inhabi- 
tants ; but upon the people in the vicinity it produced 
such extreme consternation, that it was afterwards ascer- 
tained that, had Lisle been taken, abnost all the other 
fimtier towns would at once have capitulated, to avoid a 
similar fate. The Austrians, in fact, would have acquired, 
by the capture of this important city, a firm footing 
within the French frontier, attended by the most impor- 
tant effect upon the future issue of the campaign. But 
their operations were interrupted by the retreat of the 
Duke of Brunswick, and the approach of considerable 
forces from various quarters to raise the siege. The 
inhabitants bore with heroic firmness the horrors of a 
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bombardment, -wbicb -was continued with unprecedented chap, 
vigour on the part of the enemy, and consumed a con- 
siderable portion of the city; and during the siege '7®®- 

General Lamartilli^re effected his entry v^ith above ten 
thousand men, so that the besieged became equal to the 
besieging force. This circumstance, joined to the exhaus- 
tion of their ammunition, and the approach of a body 
detached by Dumourier to tlireaten their operations, 
induced the Austrians to abandon their enterprise ; and 
on the ^th October the siege -was raised, and the troops Oct. 7. 
■withdi’avm from the French territory. The terrors of 
the conflagration, and the glorious issue of the siege, were 
deservedly celebrated throughout all France, and contri- 
buted not a little to augment that energetic spirit which J'®* 
now animated the inhabitants even of the most distant a™- 
departments, and soon became so formidable to the ssfhe. ’ 
neighbouring states.’- 

Meanwhile General Biron, who commanded forty-five 
thousand men in Alsace, consumed the most important OperatioM 
period of the campaign in tardy preparations. But at 
length General Custine, who was at the head of a force “ 
of seventeen thousand men, posted near Landau, under- 
took an offensive movement against Spires, where im- 
mense magazines had been collected. By a rapid 
advance he surrounded a corps of three thousand men, 
who were stationed near the city, and compelled them 
to surrender — an event which led to the immediate capture 
of Spires, Worms, and Frankenthal. This important 
success, which took place at the very time that the main 
body of the Allies was engaged in the Argonne forest, Sept, ao. 
might have had the most important effect upon the 
future fate of the campaign, had Custine immediately 
obeyed the orders of the Convention, and, relinquishing 
his invasion of the Palatinate, turned with his victorious 
forces on the rear and communications of the Duke of 


Brunswick’s army. But that general had other projects 
in view, which ultimately turned out not a KHl** 
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CHAP, able to tbe Republic. Disobeying the orders of govem- 
ment, he remained fourteen days in apparent inactinty 
1792. ia the Palatinate, but in reality carrying on a secret 
correspondence with the garrison and J acobin Club in 
Mayence. In consequence, on the 18th October he 
moved at the head of twenty-two thousand men towards 
that city, which was invested on the 19 th ; and on the 
oot. 2 i. 21st, before a single battery had been raised, that impor- 
tant fortress, the key to the western provinces of the 
Empire, surrendered by capitulation, the garrison of four 
thousand men being allowed to retire, on the condition of 
1 jom u serving against the French for twelve months. Thus 
isy’iBs’ Allies lose the only fortified post which they 

Th. ’iii. iss. possessed on the Rhine — a signal proof of the rashness 
i79a7p!fi. and presumption with which they had penetrated into 
HBa.u.4i, iieart of France, without securing in an adequate 
manner their base of operations or moans of retreat.^ 
Urged on by the desire to levy contributions, which 
The Duka the distressed state of his army in fact rendered a matter 
of necessity, Custine made a usdess incuTsion to Frank- 
fort, which was of no real service to the campaign ; while 
the Duke of Brunswick, terrified at the loss of Mentz, 
advanced by forced marches from the neighbourhood of 
Luxembourg to Coblentz, where his forces defiled over 
the Rhine by a flying bridge for twelve successive days. 
Immediate dissolution now threatened the noble force 
which had so lately carried terror into the heart of 
France, and so nearly crushed the whole forces of the 
Revolution. The gallant corps of the emigrant noblesse 
was speedily disbanded from want of any resources to 
keep it together; the Austrians, under Clairfait, were 
recalled to the defence of the Low Countries ; and the 
Prussians pnt into cantonments on the right hank of the 
Rhine. Thns was completed the didocation of that 
splendid army, which a few months before had entered 
France with such brilliant prospects, and by which,, if 
properly directed, might have been achieved the deliver- 
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anco of Europe from tlio scourge of democratic ambition, chap. 
What ocoans of blood required to be shed, how manj ^ 
proTOices were laid waste, how many cities destroyed 1702. 
how many millions of brave men slaughtered, before the 
vantage-ground could be regained, before the plains of |‘ 
Champagne again bohcld a victorious enemy, or a righto- m, i 8 o“^ 
ous retaibutibn was taken for the sins of the conquering 
republic 1 ^ 

The final retreat of the Allies left Dumourier at liberty 
to carry into execution a project he had long meditated ptoltr the 
— that of invading the Low Countries, and rescuing these SKSow?^ 
fine provinces from the Austrian dominion. The advan- 
tages of this design were evident : to advance the frontiers 
of the Republic to the Rhino, to draw from the conquered 
provinces the means of can-ying on the wai’, to stir up 
the germ of revolution in Flanders, reinforce the amies 
by the discontented spirits in that populous country, and 
extinguish the English influence in Holland, were objects 
worthy of tho conqueror of Brunswick. He received 
unlimited powers from the government; and the losses 
sustained by the Allies during their invasion, as weU as 
the reinforcements he was constantly receiving, gave him a 
great superiority of force. The right wing, composed of a 
large portion of tho troops detached from the Argonno 
forest, consisted of sixteen thousand men ; between that 


and the centre was placed General HarviUe, with fourteen 
thousand. Dumourier himself commanded the main body, 
consisting of forty thousand men ; while the left wing, under 
Labourdonnaye, was about thirty thousand strong — ^in ‘^^211. ‘ 
all, a hundred thousand men, all animated by the highest 179*3, 
spirits, and anticipating nothing hut triumph and conquest, i^' 
from their recent success over the Prussian invaders.^ 


To oppose this immense army, the Austrians had no 
adequate force at command. Their whole troops in p«Boikin. 
Flanders, induding the corps which General Clairfrrit had 
brought firom the Duke of Brunswick^s army, did not 
exceed forty thousand men, and were scattei^fi «» 
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OHAP. usually tlie case -witli them at this period, over too 
-- extended a line. The centre, under the command of the 
1792 , Archduke Albert, "was stationed in front of the important 
city of Mona ; while the remainder of the army, dispersed 
over a front of nearly thirty miles, could render little 
assistance, in case of need, to the main body. This main 
body, numbering not above nineteen thousand men, was 
intrenched on a strong position near the village of 
Jemappes. The field of battle had been long before 
chosen by the Imperialists, and extended through the 
villages of Cuesmes and Jemappes, fr’om the heights of 
Jemappes on the one hand to those of Berthaimont and 
the village of Sifly on the other, over a succession of 
eminences which commanded all the adjacent plain. 
Fourteen redoubts, sfrengthened by all the resources of 
art, and armed by nearly a hundred pieces of artillery, 
seemed almost to compensate to the Austrians for their 
great inferiority of number. The French artiQery, how- 
ever, was nearly equal to that of their opponents, and 
their forces greatly superior, amounting to no less than 
forty thousand men ; and though many of these troops 
Toiufuuo iuexperienced, recent triumphs had in an extraordi- 
wa elevated their courage. In this action, the 

45 system of tactics was tried with signal success — ^viz. 
47 . B^. ’ that of accumulating masses upon one point, and in this 
18M99.*' manner forcing some weak part of the position, and 
compelling the whole to be abandoned.^ 

On the 6th November, the battle commenced at day- 
break. The French troops, who had been xmder arms or 
“■ in bivouac for three successive days, received the order to 
advance with shouts of joy, moved forward with rapidiiy, 
and lost few men in traversing the plain which separated 
them from the enemy. The attack was commenced by 
General Beumonville on the village of Cuesmes. A 
severe fire of artillery for some hours arrested his efforts ; 
but at length the flank of the hamlet of Jemappes was 
turned, and the redoubts, as well as that village upon the 
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right of the Austrian position, ^vere carried hy the impe- chap. 
tuous attack of the columns of the French left -wing under 
Ferrand and Rosicre. Dumourier seized this moment to 
make his centre advance against the front of Jemappes, 

The column moved forward rapidly, and with little loss ; 
but, on approaching the village, they were attacked in 
flank by some squadrons of horse, which pierced the mass, 
and drove back a portion of the French cavalry which 
supported it. The moment was in the highest degree 
critical ; for at the same instant the leading battalions, 
checked by a tremendous fire of grape-shot, were begin- 
ning to waver at the foot of the redoubts. In this 
extremity, the heroism of a bravo valet of Dumourieris, 
named Baptiste, who rallied the broken troops, arrested 
the victorious squadrons of the Austrians, while the intre- 
pidity and conduct of a young general restored the front 
of the line. Quickly forming the broken regiments into 
one column, which he called the column of Jemappes, he 
placed himself at its head, and renewed the attack on the 
redoubts with so much vigour, that they were aU canied, 
and the Austrians at length driven from their intrench- 
ments in the centre of the field. This young officer was 
the Due de Chartres, afterwards Louis Philippe, King 
of the French. Such was the enthusiasm of the French 
in those early days of the Revolution, that the Due de 
Chartres in this attack was attended by two yonng 
heroines, Theophile and Pelicitd Feraig, who combated 1 ^ 7 ^' 
in military dress at the head of the column. The former 
engaged in single combat, and made prisoner, an Austrian 
colonel, whom she conducted, like Clorinda, in the " Jeru- 24^ 
Salem Delivered,” disarmed to General Ferrand, who Qir. -r.aae. 
commanded in that quarter of the field.^* 

* YhSoplulo and FoIicUe Fornig, vlio acquired great coloMty in the early 
nTmiUa of the Eerolution, were the daughters of H. de Femlg, a retired officer 
in the -vUlege of Horti^^io, on the extreme frontier of Fianco, a^'oining 
Flanders. Their ffither oommandod the national guard of Mortagne j and his 
two daughters, unknown to their &ther, joined in its ranks, In the unifonn of 
their hrothess, who hod departed for the army. Their seeret was long kept; 
hut at l6Dg& it was disoovwed byll. Beoroontille, from their tiisidity in 
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CHAP. WTiile tlie battle was contested with so much obstinacy 
in the centre, Dumourier had equal cause for anxiety on 
W92. the right. BeumonviUe, though at first successful on that 
victeyof side, had paused when he beheld the confusion of the 
the French, (;e^tral division ; and his moTements vacillated between a 
desire to maintain the ground he had won, and anxiety to 
draw back his forces to support the column which seemed 
in such confusion in tho plain. This hesitation was soon 
perceived by the enemy : the fire of the French artillery 
could hardly equal that of five redoubts which played upon 
their ranks ; and a largo body of Imperial cavalry was in 
front, ready to charge on the first appearance of disorder. 

' Dumourier upon this hastened to the spot, rode along 

the front of two brigades of his old soldiers from the 
camp at Maidde, who rent the air with cries of Vive 
Dumourier! and succeeded in rallying the squadrons of 
horse, who were beginning to fall into confusion. The 
Imperial cavalry charged immediately after, but, being 
received by a volley within pistol-shot from the infantry; 
turned about in confusion; and the French dragoons 
being immediately detached in pursuit, the Austrians 
horse were irretrievably routed, and fled in confusion to 
Mons. Animated by this success, Dumoiuier made the 
victorious brigades chant the Marseillaise Hymn, and 
taking advantage of their enthusiasm, rushed forward at 
entered the redoubts by the gorge. Being 
TMu” 242 uneasy about the centre, however, he set off imme- 

■ a 17 M ■” gaining this success, at the head of six squadrons 

6^63.^ ’ of cavahy, to reinforce Ihe Due de Chartres ; but he had 
Hwd.fi. 4S, proceeded above a few hundred paces when he met his 

aide-de-camp, the young Duo de Montpensier,^ with the 

teceiviDg liis publio ihonbs tbe gollantty they bod displayed with theh* 
oomiadeB in. im aotion with iho Aiutrians. They aooompDjiled Humoixtidr on 
hoiubaoh dvuing tho hotUe ol 5 emappes, ondhod preyiooBly brared tbs tecrota 
of the oaimonade of Vahay, Dvaiog the whole war in Elendete their bravery 
woe conspicuoue ; and, what wee perhaps stiU more remarkable, they preserved 
untouched, amidst the lioense and danger of a camp, their viigin honour and 
r^utation. Their names were more than once mentioned with deserved 
honour in the Conveitttioin.-^ee XiAitumHii, Sitt. det Qievndimt, v. 222, 22A 
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joyful intelligence that the battle iras there already -vRon, chap, 
and that the Austrians -were retiring at all points to Mons, 

Such iras the famous battle of Jemappes; the first wsa. 
pitched battle \v^hich had been gained by the Republican RoaiUteof 
armies, and on that account both celebrated at the time, wy SS: 
and important in its consequences, beyond the real merits SLr. 
of the contest. The loss on both sides was nearly equal, 

That of the Austrians amounted to five thousand men; 
they withdrew aU their artillery, except fourteen pieces, 
and retired in good order to Mons, The French lost 
above six thousand men ; but the consequences of the 
victory on the spirits and moral strength of the two parties 
were incalculable, and in fact led to the immediate con- 
quest of the whole Netherlands, These great results, 
however, were rather owing to the teiTors of the Impe- 
rialists, than to the vigorous measures of the French 
general. On the 7th he entered Mons, which opened its 
gates without resistance, and remaiued there in perfect 
inactivity for five days. Meanwhile the Austrian autho- 
rities toot to flight in the rear, and ahaudoning Brussels, 
sought refuge in Ruremonde, The French, in the course 
of their advance, were_ every where received with enthu- not, s, to 
siasm; Ath,Toumay, Neuport,Ostend, and Bruges, opened 
their gates ; and, after a slight skirmish with the rearguard, 

Brussels itself was occupied by their victorious troops. 

On the right. General Valence captured Charleroi, and not. w. 
advanced to Namur ; while on the left Labourdonnaye, s^^***’ 
after much hesitation, moved forward to Ghent and Ant- 
werp. Before the end of Novomher the Imperialists re- 
tained nothing of their possessions in the Low Countries xh. ui. 24ff, 
but the citadels of the latter important city and Namut.^ 

The magnitude of these successes excited the jealousy 
of the Republican party at Paris. On the very day of 
the cannonade at Valmy, the Republic had been pro- pwt*. 
daimed, and royalty abolished over France, The rapid 
conquests of the triumphant general awakened the alams 
ttf the Republican despots; another Ckesar, a second 
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CHAP. Cromwell was denounced; Marat in Ms sangninary 
, — journal, and Bobespierre from tbe tribune, proclaimed 
^ 1792 . as threatening tbe liberty of tbe people. If tbe event 
Amidu in some degree justified tbeir predictions, it must be 
Nov!4’and couceded that they occasioned it, by showing him what 
TouLuI. 62 ^8-*® li® expect, if the chanco of war, by exposing 

266 ^Th'id' considerable reverse, should place his head in 

26a their hands.^ 

While these jealousies were forming at the seat of 
Pren^'od- power, the career of conquest brought Dumourier to the ’ 
Sidfc*“ Scheldt, where events productive of the most important ' 
consequences took place. The Executive Council, by a 
“ 6 opomne dccrce on 16 th November, commanded him to open that 
" river to the Flemish vessels, in open defiance of the 
existing treaty with HoUand — an event which could not 
' fail to produce a ruptm-e with the maritime powers. He, 
in consequence, directed a considerable body of forces to 
that quarter; and Labourdonnaye, after having made 
himself master of Malines, and a large depot of military 
stores which were placed in that city, advanced towards 
Antwerp. He was there superseded by Dumourier, in 
consequence of suspicions of his fidehty to the Republican 
government, and the command given to Miranda, an 
officer of zeal and talent, who afterwards became cele- 
brated for his attempts to restore the independence of 
South America. On the 30 th November, the citadel of 
that important city capitulated to the new commander, 
and the French became undisputed masters of the 
Scheldt. The Republican general lost no time in 
carrying into effect the favourite French project of 
opening that great artery of Flemish prosperity. He 
immediately wrote to Mfranda , — “ Lose not a moment in 
despatching a flat-bottomed boat down the Scheldt, to 
ascertain whether the navigation is really impeded, or if 
it is merely a report spread by the Dutch. Do every 
thing in your power to open the stream to commercial 
enterprise, that the Flemings, contrasting the generosity 
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of the Republic 'with the ayarice of the Austrian govern- chap. 
ment, -who sold the navigation of the Scheldt to the 
Dutch for 7,000,000 florins, may he induced to adopt 1792. 
the genuine principles of freedom.” Miranda lost no 
time in taking measures for carrying this design into 
execution ] and in a few days the flotilla, moored at the 
mouth of the river, ascended to Antwerp amidst the 
acclamations of the inhabitants, who beheld in this aus- 
picious event the dawn of a brighter era of commercial Jom.u.247| 
entei’prise than had ever opened upon them city since the n. 
rise of the Dutch republic.^ 

While the left wing of the army was prosecuting these 
successes, the centre, under Dumourier himself, was also Liege .id 
following the career of conquest. A strong rearguard of 
the main body of the Austrians, posted near Roucoux, 
was attacked on the 26th, and, after an obstinate engage- 
ment, the Imperialists retired, and the next morning 
Liege opened its gates to the victors. The revolutionary 
party immediately proceeded to measures of extreme 
violence in that city ; a Jacobin club was formed, which 
speedily rivalled in energy and atrocity the parent institu- 
tion in Paris ; while the democratic party divided into 
opposite factions, on the formation of an independent 
republic, or a junction with Prance. Danton and Lacroix, 
the commissioners of the Convention, strongly supported 
the latter party, who speedily broke out into every species 
of violence. At tbe same time the right wing, under 
Valence, pressed the siege of the citadel of Namiu', The 
Austrians, who had established themselves in the vicinity 
to annoy the Republicans, were first didodged ; and, the 
trenches being shortly after opened, the fort of VUette, a 
strong work which impeded the operations of the besiegers, ^ 
was carried by assault on the 30th November. TheJ^^s^- 
citadel, in consequence, surrendered a few days after, and Jb. 
the gamson, consisting of above two thousand men, were tool w. 
made prisoners of war.® About the same time Miratlda 
dispossessed the Imperialists from Ruremonde, and took 
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OHAP. possession of that city; while, on 

. Dumonrier, after dislodging thorn from their 
1792. covering Ak-la-Chapello, made himself master also'^'^ij^ 
that important city, the ancient capital of Charlemagne. 

Dumoiuier now projected an irruption into the Dutch 
Dmnomier territory, and the siege of Maestricht, one of the principal 
amy^'rato frontier fortresses beloi^ing to that republic. But the 
jiStoiB. Executive Council, justly apprehensive of engaging at once 
in a war with the United Provinces, and Great Britain, 
which was hound by treaty to support them, commanded 
him to desist from the enterprise ; and his force being 
now much weakened by sickness, want, fatigue, and the 
desertion of above ten thousand men, who had left their 


colours during the military license which followed the con- 
quest of Belgium, and the loss of six thousand horses by 
the severity of the weather, he resolved to put his troops 
into winter quai'ters. His army, accordingly, was put into 
cantonments, in a line from Namur, by Aix-la-ChapeUe, 
ijSb! u. Buromonde. The govomment urged him to continue 
iss’io’ offensive operations, and to drive the Imperialists 
Th.’u^ 267 . beyond the Rhine ; but the exhausted state of his soldiers 
iW ??• rendered any further movements impracticable ; and, 
2 so™m yielding to his urgent representations, they at length con- 
sented to their enjoying some weeks of repose.^ 

Flanders was not long of reaping the bitter fimits of 
Daoree'of republican conquest. On the 19th November the Con- 
vention, inflamed by the victory of Jemappes, published 
the famous Resolution, in which they declared, “ that they 
Not. 19 . -would grant fraternity and succour to every people who 
were disposed to recover their liberty; and that they 
charged their generals to give aid to aU such people, and 
to defend aU citizens who had been, or might be, dis- 
quieted in the cause of freedom.” This decree, which 
was equivalent to a declaration of war against every 
established government, was ordered to b? translated, and 
published in all languages. And it was followed up on 
15th December by another decree, calculated in an especial 
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manner to injure the subjects of the conquered provinces, chap, 
B7 this celebrated manifesto, as already mentioned, the 
Republic proclaimed, in all the countries which it con- ^ 792 , 
quered, “ the soverciguty of the people, the suppression of 
^ the constituted authorities, of tithes, and all subsisting 
taxes and imposts, of all feudal and territorial rights, of 
aU the privileges of nobility, and exclusive privileges of 
every description. It announced to all their subjects 
liberty, fraternity, and equality; invited them to fom 
themselves forthwith into primary assemblies, to elect an 
administration and provisional government, and declai’ed 
that it would treat as enemies all persons who, refusing ' 
these benefits, or ronormcing thorn, should show any dis- ii, 264 , 2 e,i 
position to preserve, recall, or treat with then’ prince, or no!* 8,*9.” ' 
any of the privileged castes.”^* 


This last decree excited as violent indignation in 
Belgium as the first had awakened alarm through all vioUnt 
Europe. The Flemings were by no means disposed to toSi”* 
abandon then- ancient chiefs ; and the feudal feelings, and 
religious impressions, which existed in great force in that 


countiy, were revolted at the sudden severing of all the 


ties which had hitherto been held most sacred. The 


dearest interests, the strongest attachments of nature were 
violated, when the whole ancient aristocracy of the land 
was uprooted, and a foundation laid for the formation of 
a new sot of governors, elected by the universal suffrage 
of the inhabitants. Property of every kind, institutions 
of whatever duration, were threatened by so violent a 
shock to the fabric of society. Reli^on itself seemed to be 
menaced with destruction whon tithes were extinguished, 
all ecclesiastical communities destroyed, and their property 
placed at the disposal of those now democratic assemblies. 
These feelings, natural on so extreme a change in any 
country, were in a peculiar manner roused in Flanders, in 
consequence of the powerful infiuence of the clergy over 
its inhabitants, and the vast number of established into- 
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fiTTAT *. rests and great properties ^fhich. "were threatened by tbo 
sleeping changes of the French ConYontion : nor -was 
1792. exasperation diminished hy the speeches of the orators 

1 Jom u introduced the meaauro —Gambon, who moved the 

265/Th. resolution, having spoken of tho Low Countries as a con- 
Boit. de quered province ; and Brissot, who seconded it, warned 

Mifaok the Belgians to adopt it, under pain of being “put to the 
ban of French philosophy."! 

Immediately after issuing the decree, Flanders was 
Droa^hop- inundated by a host of revolutionary agents, who, with 
libeiliy, patriotism, and protection in their mouths, had 
Bothing but violouce, confiscation, and bloodshed in their 
measures. Forced requisitions of men, horses, and pro- 
visions, enormous contributions levied by military execu- 
tion, compulsory payment in the depreciated assignats of 
France, general spoliation of the churches, were among the 
first results of the democratic government. They gave 
Europe a specimen of the blessings of Republican govern- 
ment. The legions of fiscal agents and tax-gatherers who 
overspread the land, appeared actuated by no other motive 
but to wring the uttermost farthing out of the wretched 
inhabitants, and make their own fortunes out of a tran- 
sient possession of the conquered districts. At their head 
were Danton, Lacroix, and Carrier, republicans of the 
sternest cast and the most rapacious dispositions, who in- 
fused their own infernal energy into all the inferior agents, 
and gave to the inhabitants of Flanders a foretaste of the 
Reign of Terror, Pive-and-thirty commissioners, ready 
chosen by the Jacobin dub in Paris, though nominally 
by the Convention, supported these three master-spirits in 
the work of spoliation. They were sent to Flanders, 
nominally to organise the march of freedom — really to 
plunder the whole aristocratic party. Immediately on 
their arrival, thby divided that unhappy conntry into dis- 
tricts, and each in hia domain proceeded to the work of 
appropriation. The peasants were driven hy strokes of 
the sabre, and at the point of the bayonet, to the primary 
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assemblies Trhich had been designated by the Conrention; chap. 
’nubile the churches, monasteries, and chateaus -were plun- 
dered, the moveables of every description sold, and the ^7®^, 
proceeds paid over to the French commissioners. The 
estates of the clergy were every where put under seques- 
tration, while valuable property of every description, 
belonging to lay proprietors, was seized and sold ; and 
the unhappy owners, under the odious title of aristocrats, 
were too often sent off, with thou’ wives and children, to ^ ai. 
the fortresses of France, there to remain as hostages for 
further requisitions.^ 

The inhabitants of Flanders, awakened by these terrible 
calamities from the di’cam of liberty, speedily became as strong re- 
ardent for the restoration of theii' former government as c^^^nco 
they had ever been for its overthrow. The provinces of ^*“'’*™* 
Brabant and Flanders, which had made such efforts to 
throw off the yoke of Joseph II., having tasted the con- 
sequences of Republican conquest, were not less strenuous 
in their endeavours to rescue themselves from their libera- 
tors. The most violent indignation every where broke 
forth against the French government, and among none 
more vehemently than those who had hailed their approach 
as deliverers. A deputation was sent to the Emperor, 
imploring him to come to their deliverance, promising the 
aid of thirty thousand men, and large advances of money, 
if assistance was afforded them.^ Such were the firkuom.!), 
fruits of Republican conquest in Europe ; hut they were 
not the last. The words of freedom aiu seductive to all ; 
its evils are known only to the actual sufferers, Europe 
required to suffer universally under the evils under which 
Flanders groaned, before the ruinous delusion which had 
led to its subjugation was dispelled. 

While these great changes were passing in the north, 
events of minor importance, but still productive of impor- 
taut consequences, occurred on the southern and eastern 
frontier. The mountains of Savoy were the theatre of s^“‘' 
loss sanguinary stro^les between the Republican troops 
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OHAP. and tlie Italian soldiers. The cridenb peril of the Picd- 
^ montese dominions, from their close proximity to the great 
1792. centre of revolutionary action, had led early in 1792 to 
measures of precaution on the part of the Sardinian 
government ; and all the states of Italy, alarmed at the 
rapid progress of democratic principles, had made advances 
to'wards a league for mutual support. The excitement in 
Piedmont was so strong, and the contagion of hboral 
principles so violent, that nothing but ■war, it soon became 
evident, could save the kingdom from revolt. Matters 
■were brought to a crisis in September 1792, by the rapid 
advance of tho Imperialists through the Tyrol into the 
Milanese states. The French despatched an embassy to 
propose an alliance with the Piedmontese government, 
promising in that case to guarantee its dominions, repress 
the turbMenoe of its subjects, and cede to that power all 
the conquests made by their joint forces to the south of 
the Alps. But the peril of any conjunction with the 
Repubtican troops, to any established government, was so 
e^ndent that the King of Sardinia rejected the proposals. 
The French envoy, in consequence, was not permitted to 
proceed farther than Alessandria; and the Convention, 
immediately on receiving intelligence of this decisive step, 
declared war against the Piedmontese monarch, and orders 
iSSiito 'i. were despatched to General Montesquiou to assail Savoy, 
|s,Ba Jom, Jacobin emissaries had already sown the see^ 

of disaffection to the Italian dynasty 

On the 2lBt of September the Republicans unexpect- 
Pren*' edly entered that mountain territory, and, after a feeble 
resistance, took possession of Chambery and Montmelian, 
and shortly after overran the whole valleys of the Alps, 
as for as the foot of Mont Cenis. The Sardinian forces, 
though nearly ten thousand strong, were so dispersed that 
it was imposaiblo to unite them in sufficient numbers to 
oppose any resistance to the sudden attack of the Repub- 
licans — another proof, in addition to the many on record, 
of the extreme difficulty of defending a range of moun- 
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tains against a superior and enterpriang enemy. Shortly chap. 
after, operations on a still more extensive scale were 
undertaken against the country of Nice. On the 1st of i792. 

October, General Anselme crossed the Var at the head of '■ 

nine thousand menj and on the same day the French 
fleet, consisting of tvelve ships of the hue and fi’igates, 
cast anchor within half cannon-shot of the walls of Nice. 

Unable to oppose such superior forces, General Courten, 
who had not two thousand men at his command, and was 
menaced by an insurgent population within the town, pre- 
cipitately retreated towards Saorgio and the Col di Tende, 
leaving the whole coast and valleys, to the foot of the 
great chain of the Maritime Alps, in the possession of the 
French, Montalbau and ViUa Franca, the firat of which 
had so gloriously resisted the Prince of Conti in 1744, An^K«g. 
surrendered at the first summons, and Saorgio became the 
frontier post of the Piedmontese possessions.^ 

The Republicans made a crud use of their victory. The 
inhabitants of Nice and the neighbouring country were Thei^ipia 
rewarded for the friendly reception they had given them SSs’S 
by plunder, massacre, and outrages of every description. 

The mountaineers in the remotest valleys were hunted out, 
their cattle seized, their houses burned, and their women 
violated, by those whom they had hailed as deliverera. 

A proclamation, issued by General Anselme against these 
excesses, met with no sort of attention ; and the commis- 
sioners appointed by the Convention to inquire into the 
disorders were unable to make any effectual reparation. 

Shortly after, an expedition was undertaken against the oet. lo. 
little fortress of Oneglia by the combined land and sea 
forces ; and, the inhabitants having fired on a boat which 
approached the batteries with a flag of truce, and killed 
the officer who bore it, a sanguinary retribution for tbis 
violation of the usages of war was taken by the total 
destruction of the town. Thus, in the space of a few 
weeks, were the countries of Nice and Savoy tom from 
the Saardhpan crown, though defended by’ copsiclfirablfl 
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OHAP. armies, intersected with rugged and impassable moun- 

^ — tains, and studded with fortrosses once deemed impreg- 

1792. nable. The sudden prostration of all these means of 
defence, before the first attack of the Republicans, gaye 
rise to tbe most painful reflections : it demonstrated the 
inefficient state of the Piedmontese troops, once so cele- 
brated ; and gave a sad presage of the probable residt of 
an attack on Italy, when its best defenders had given such 
disgraceful proofs of pusillanimity. Nor was the general 
1 Botta i consternation diminished by the appearance of the exiles 
97/9a from France, who soon aftor amved in the most lamentable 
2 oa' A nn.’ Condition at Geneva and Turin — a melancholy example 
K(«. 1793, ^ sudden transition from the highest rank and prospe- 

rity, to the most abject state of misery. i 

Having thus carried the Republican arms to the foot of 
Pronoi in- the gl’cat Central ridge which separates France from Italy, 
the Convention procooded to extend their conquests to 
Swal' republics of Switzerland. The cantons of that con- 

federacy were much divided in opinion, some having 
resented with vehemence the massacre of tho Swiss Guard 
on 10th August, and others being tinged by democratic 
principles, and ready to receive the Republican soldiers as 
deliverers from the predominant power of the aristocracy. 
The Pays de Vaud, in particular, was in such a state of 
excitement, that some severe examples had been found 
necessai'y by tho government of Berne, to which it was 
subject, to maintain their authority. Paralysed by these 
intestine divisions, the Helvetic Confederacy had resolved 
to maintain an armed neutrality ; but the grasping views 
of the Republican conquerors deprived them of such an 
advantage, and brought them at last into the general field 
of European warfare. Claviere, minister of foreign 
affairs in France, and a Genevese by birth, espoused 
warmly the part of the malcontents in his native city. 
He was eager to turn his newly acquired power to the 
xuin of the faction with which ho had long contended in 
that diminutive republic. He directed Servan, the minis- 
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ter at -war, to "write to General Montesquieu, “that it chap. 
would be well to break the fetters which despotism had 
forged to bind the Genevese, if they were inclined to 
publish the Rights of Man." That general was extremely 
unwiUing to commence this new aggression, not only 
because the Diet had given him the strongest assurances 
of their resolution to maintain a strict neutrality, but 
because the canton of Berne had assembled a force of 
nearly ton thousand men to enforce its observation ; and 
it was foreseen that an attack on Geneva would be hold 
as a declaration of war against the whole confederacy. 
Undeten'cd by these prudential considerations, the French 
government commanded Montesquieu immediately to ad- 
vance; while, onthoii’ side, the Swiss sent eighteen hundred iii.i80,ioi. 
men to aid in the defence of the city.^ 

When the Republicans arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Geneva they found the gates closed, the succoims arrived, They fauin 
and received a notification from the senate of Berne that 
they would defend the city to the last extremity. The Si&wV, 
defenceless state of the frontier towns in the J^«a, 
between France and Switzerland, rendered it highly 5*“^“** 
imprudent to engage in an immediate contest with these 
warlike mountaineers. In these circumstances negotia- 
tion seemed preferable to open violence, and after a short 
time the French retired from the neighbourhood ofNov.s. 
Geneva, and General Montesquieu 'Ventured openly to 
disobey the rash commands of tlie Convention, who had 
ordered him to undertake the siege of that city. Two 
successive conventions were agreed to, in virtue of which 
the Swiss withdrew their forces from the town, and the 
French theirs from its vicinity. Geneva was rescued for 
the moment from the peril of Republican invasion, and 
Montesquieu had the glory of saving his country from the 
consequences of the rash and unjustifiable aggression 
which they had commenced. But in other quarters of 
Savoy, the French revolutionary power was finally estab- 
lished. A Jacobin club of twdve hundred members was 
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oiiAP. formed at Chambery, mill affiliated sodotics tlirougli all 
■■ the coTmtiy, -which soon spread the forer of democracy 
1793, through the whole Maritime Alps, and threatened the in- 
stitutions of Piedmont with total overthrow. A National 
Convention, established at Chambery on 21st October, 
proclaimed the abolition of royalty, tithes, and the privi- 
leged orders ; and deputations from all the dubs in Savoy 
were sent to Paris, and received in the most enthusiastic 
manner by the French legislature. At length, on the 27th 
Not 27 November, the whole of Savoy was incorporated with 
iMn'Bog under the name of the Department of Mont 

1793, 76, *' Blanc ; and shortly after, the district of Nice was swal- 
i4o! JoA lowed up by the enoroaehing Republic, under the title of 
i 9 i'. the Department of the Maritime Alps, and the state of 
Monaco also added to ii& extensive dominions.^ 

Amidst these general triumphs of the Republican cause, 
opetadoM fortune deserted their standards on the Upper Rhine, 
The French forces in that quarter, which amounted, 
Khme. iaduding the armies of Kellermann, Custine, and Biron, to 
sixty thousand men, might have struck an important blow 
against the Duke of Brunswick’s army, now severely 
weakened by the departure of the Austrians nnder Clair- 
fait for the defence of the Low Countries, But the 
movements of these generals, not sufficiently combined 
-with each other, led to nothing but disaster. The plan 
adopted was for Beumonvillc, who had succeeded KcUer- 
mann, to take possession of Treves and move upon Coblentz, 
where he was to effect a junction with Cnstine, and, -with 
their united forces, press upon the Allies, already Ihreat- 
enedby the army of Flanders, and compel them to recross 
the Rhine. This plan was ably conceived : but its execu- 
tion entirely failed, owing partly to the difficulty of the 
enterprise in the beginning of winter, and partly to tbe 
want of cordial co-operation among the generals who con- 
ducted it. General Laroholibre, who was iutrusted -with 
the advanced guard of BeumonviUe’s army, amounting to 
ithree thousand men, destined to attack the dty of Treves, 
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-vras recalled -^rlien liis journey was lialf completed, by tlie chap, 
apprehensions of his commander-in-chief ; while Custino, ■ 
whose force, by the deduction, of tho garrison of Mayence, 
had been reduced to fifteen thousand men, seemed more i®- 
intent upon pillaging the palaces which fell in his way, 
and establishing Jacobin clubs in Frankfort and Mayence, 
than on prosecuting the military moTemonts of the cam- 
paign. Meanwhile the Pnissians, observing the inacti- 
vity of the army of Kellermann, secretly drew their forces 
round Custine’s corps, in the hope that, unsupported as it 
was, and far in advance, it might bo compelled to sur- 
render before any effectual succoxu* should he detached to 
its support. Tho design, owing to the supinenoss of tho 
commander of the French forces, had very nearly suc- 
ceeded. For long, Custine disregarded the Prussian 
corps which were gradually drawn round him, and was 
only awakened from his dream of security upon finding 
his solo remaining lino of retreat threatened by the 
enemy. He then detached General Houchard with three nov. ». 
thousand men, who had an unsuccessful action xrith the ij^ 
Prussians near Limburg ; but shortly after, the amval of 
twelve thousand men from the army of the Upper Rhine 
extricated him from lus danger, and put him. in a con- iu.’io6,io8. 
ditiott to resume offensive operations.^ 

Meanwhile the King of Prussia, finding himself at the 
head of a noble force of fifty thousand men, now in some ThePOT* 
measure recovered from their disasters, resolved to antici- 
pate the enemy, and drive them from the right bank of®**'®' 
the Rhine, in order to give his troops secure cantonments 
for the winter. With this view he put his army in motion, 
and, directing the hulk of his forces against Custine’s 
right flank, obliged him to retire to an intrenched camp 
behind the Nidda, leaving a garrison of two thousand 
men in Frankfort in a most precarious situation. The 
TCitig immediately attempted a Goup-de-main against that 
city, which completely sncceeded—the whole gatriaoB, 
with the exception of two hundred men, being either 
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oiiAP. iiUed or made prisoners. Custino, upon this disaster, 

— after making a feeble attempt to defend the conrso of the 

i7sa Nidda, repassed the Rhine, and cantoned his troops 
heWcon Bingen and Frankenthal, leaving a garrison of 
ijom.ii. thousand men to defend the important fortress of 
ToVm' On their side, the Allies also put their troops 

St V^'i ■winter quarters, of -which they stood much in need — 

13, 1 ^] ’ the line of their cantonments extending through Frank- 
77 %"‘ fort and Darmstadt, -with an advanced guard to observe 
that frontier city.^ 

Thus terminated the campaign of 1 ^'92, a period fraught 
Aefieotiona with the most valuable instruction to the statesman and 
the soldier. Abeady the desperate and energetic character 
of the war was made manifest. The contagion of repub- 
lican principles had gained for France many conquests ; 
hut the severity of republican rule had rendered the delu- 
sion, in the countries which they had overrun, as short- 
lived as it was fallacious. In many places their armies 
had been welcomed, upon their arrival, as deliverers ; in 
none had they been regretted, on their departure, as 
friends. The campaign, which opened under such un- 
toward auspices, had been marked by the most splendid 
successes on the part of the Republicans; but it was 
evident that their conquests had exceeded their strength, 
and it was remarked that at its close their affairs were 
* jom. it. declining in every quarter.^ In the north, the army of 
Dumourior, which had just completed the conquest of 
Flanders, had fallen into the most disorderly state : 
whole battalions had left their colours, and returned 
home, or spread themselves as hands of robbers over the 
conquered territory ; the horses and equipments were in 
wretched condition, and the whole army, weakened by 
license and insubordination, was fast tending to decay, 
^ j ^ The armies of Benmonville and Custine, paralysed by the 
division and inactivity of their chiefe, were in little better 
3 ^ drcmnstances,® and their recent failures had gone far to 
weaken the energetic spirit which their early successes 
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had aroused ; ■while the troops -who had oTernm Savoy oiiap. 
and Nice, a prey to their own disorders, were suffering 
under the consequences of the plunder and devastation iT92. 
which had inflicted such misery on the conquered districts. 

But it was evident, from the events which had occurred, 
that the war was to exceed, in magnitude and importance, sreat «>- 
any which had preceded it, and that consequences, beyond whUhOie 
all example momentous, were to follow its continuance. 

The campaign had only commenced in the beginning of 
August, and before the close of the year, an invasion, the Republican, 
most formidable which had over threatened the existence 
of France, had been baffled, and conquests obtained greater 
than any achieved by its preceding monarchs. Flan- 
ders, the theatre of such obstinate contests in the reign of 
Louis XIV., bad been oveiTuu in little move than a fort- 
night ; the Transalpine dominions of the house of Savoy 
severed from the Sardiniau crown, and the gi’cat frontier 
city of Gei-many wrested from the Empire, almost under 
the eyes of the Imperial and royal ai-mies. All this had 
been accomplished, too, under the greatest possible appa- 
rent disadvantages. The French armies had taken the 
field in a state of complete insubordination ; disgrace and 
discomfiture had attended their first efforts ; the kingdom 
was tom by intestine faction ; a large portion of its nobi- 
lity in the ranks of the invaders ; and few of its generals 
bad seen any service, or were in a condition to oppose the 
experienced tactics of the enemy. But to counterbalance 
these apparently overwhelming disadvantages, the Repub- 
licans possessed elements hitherto unknown in modern 
warfare — ^the energy of pop'olar enthusiasm, and the vigour 
of democratic ambition. Experience soon demonstrated 
that these principles were more powerful than any which 
had yet been brought into action in human affairs, and 
that the strength they conferred would he cquafled only 
by the development of passions as strong, and feelings as 
nniversal. The French triumphed as long as they con- 
tended with kings and armies j they when their 
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tyranny had excited the indignation, and their inrasiona 
roused the patriotism of the people. But it vas not 
m/mdmtdy that this formidahlo opposing poorer arose ; 
and poUtical lessons of the utmost moment for the future 
guidance of mankind, may be gathered from the com- 
mencement of this memorable war. 

1. The fii-st conclusion which presents itself is, the abso- 
lute necessity, when attacking a country in a state of revo- 
lution, of proceeding vigorously in the outset, and not 
suffering early success to convert democratic energy into 
military ambition. These two principles are nearly allied; 
the one rapidly passes into the other ; but at &’st they 
are totally distinct. After a httle success in war, a revolu- 
tionary state is the most formidable of all antagonists ; 
before that has boon obtained, it generally may, without 
much difficulty, be vanquished. No armies could be in a 
worse state than those of France at the commencement 
of the campaign of 1792, and the reason was, that the 
license of a revolution had dissolved the bands of disci- 
pline. None could be more formidable than they were 
at Areola, because success had then turned political 
fervour into the career of conquest. In attacking a 
revolutionary state, the only wise and really economical 
course is to put forth a powerful force at the outset, and 
never permit, if possible, a transient success to elevate the 
spirits of the people. Bitterly did the Austrian and 
Prussian governments regret the niggardly display of 
their strength at the commencement of the war. They 
could easily have then sent forward a hundred thousand 
men for the invasion of Champagne, while sixty thousand 
advanced through Alsace, and as many from the Low 
Countries. Two military monarchies, wielding a united 
force of above four hundred thousand men, could assuredly 
have made such an effort for a single campaign. What a 
multitude of evils would such an early exertion have saved ; 
the French conscription, the campaign of Moscow, the rent 
of Leipsic, the blopd of millions, the treasures of ages 
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2. Even ■witli the forces which they possessed, had tho chap. 
Allies duly improved their advantages at the outset, the - 
Revolution might unquestionably have been vanquished 
in the first campaign-. A little less delay in the advance 
to the Argonno forest would have prevented the French -wiiich early 
from occupying, with their inexperienced force, its broken mfghtimTe 
defiles, and compelled them to yield up the capital, or 
fight in the plains of Champagne, where the niunerous 
cavalry of tho Prussians would have proved irresistible : 
a little more vigour in pressing on the retreating column 
from Grandprd to Ste Mdnehould would have dispersed 
the whole defending army, and converted the passion for 
freedom into that of terror. Fifteen hundred Prussian 
hussars there routed ten thousand of the best troops of 
France ; the fate of Europe then hung on a thread : had 
the Duke of Brunswick fallen on the retiring army with 
a considerable force, it would have all dissolved, and the 
reign of the Revolution been at an end. The French 
military historians all admit this, and ascribe the salvation 
of France, at this crisis, entirely to the feeble counsels or 
secret negotiations of the Allied army. If a Blucher, a 
Diehitch, or an Archduke Charles, bad been then at the 
head of the Allied armies, with unfettered hands, where 
would have been the boasted strength of the Revolution'? 


3. The occupation of the defiles of the Argonne forest 
by Dumourier has been the subject of the highest pane- PBuiuof 
gyxic from military writers ; but it brought France to tho 
brink of ruin, by the peril to which his army was exposed 
in the subsequent retreat to Ste Mdnehould. A very com- 
petent authority, Marshal St Cyr, has censmud it as a 
perilous and useless moaaure, which, by dividing the 
French force in front of a superior enemy, exposed them 


to the risk of being beaten and cut to pieces in detail^ istc^. 
In truth, the inability of Dumourier to defend the passes ^ 


of that forest, adds one to the numerous instances on 


record, of the impossibility of defending a range of hrokesn 
ground, however strong, s^ainst a superior and enter-* 
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CHAP, prising onemy. The reason is, that the defending force is 

! — necessarily divided to guard tho different passes, -whereas 

^ 782 . the attacking may select their point of assault, and, by 
bringing overwhelming numbers there, compel tho aban- 
donment of the whole hue. This is just what Napoleon 
did in the Maritime Alps, Soult in the Pyrenees, and 
Diebitch in the Balkan. Tho only example of tho suc- 
cessful maintenance of such a position is that of Welling- 
ton at Toires Vcdras ; but that was not the defence of a 
range of mountains, so much as a great intrenched camp, 
adequately guarded by fieldworks at all points. Unques- 
tionably, by keeping his forces together, Dumourier would 
never have exposed them to the imminent hazard which 
occurred in the retreat of his detached columns from 
Grandprd to tho camp in the rear — a movement which, if 
executed in presence of an entei'prising enemy, would 
have proved fatal to France. Had Napoleon been in the 
Duke of Bruns-wick’s place with so superior a force, he 
would speedily have penetrated through tho other defiles 
of the Argonne forest, and compelled Dumourier to lay 
down his anna in his so-called impregnable camp, 
gji 4. Tho wretched condition and inglorions exploits of the 
Extreme French armies at the commencement of the war is a strik- 
Eww at ing .proof of the extreme peril to national independence, 
rf tCs^ which ai-ises from soldiers taking any part in civil dissen- 
and forgetting, for the transient applause of the 
oe aimy. multitude, tho obedience and fidelity which are the first 
of military virtues. The revolt of the French Guards, 
the treachery of the army under Louis XVI., brought the 
national independence to the brink of ruin. The insubor- 
dination, the tumults, the relaxation of discipline conse- 
quent on such a revolt^ dry up the sources of military 
prowess : till they are removed, the nation has no protec- 
tion against its enemies. Let not future ages calculate 
upon again meetrng with the genius of Dumouiier, the 
timidity or interested designs of the Duke of Brunswick, 
or the blind selfiahness of the Allied counsels. Had matters 
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been reversed — ^liad the French commander beaded the chap. 
invaders, and the Prussian been intrusted mth the defence 
— ^where would now have been the name or the indepen- i?!®- 
donee of France 1 Internal despotism and foreign subju- 
gation are the inevitable consequences of such breaches of 
inibtary discipline. France tasted the bitterness of both, 
in consequence of the applauded revolt of her defenders : 
the Reign of Terror, the despotism of Napoleon, the 
capture of Paris, were its legitimate consequences. The 
French anny preserved its honour unsullied, and main- 
tained the virgin purity of the capital through all the 
perils of the monarchy ; it lost both amidst the ultimate 
consequences of the anarchy which followed the desertion 
of its duty on the liso of the Republic. 

Lastly, from the glorious result of the generous efforts 
which the French people made to maintain their indepen- fUorimiB 
dence, after revolt had pai'alysed their regular defenders, vran™ L 
the patriots of succeeding times may derive materials for 
encouragement even in the severest extremities of adverse 
fortune. No situation could well appear more desperate 
than that of France after the fall of Longwy ; with an 
insurgent capital and a disunited people ; pierced to the 
heart by an invading army, and destitute alike of expe- 
rienced commanders and disciplined soldiers. Yet from 
all these dangers was France delivered by the energy of 
its government, and the heroism of its inhabitants. From 
the extremity of peril at Grandpr6, how rapid was the 
transition to security and triumph — ^to glories greater 
than those of Francis I, — ^to conquests more rapid than 
those of Louis XIV, ! — a striking example to succeeding 
ages of what can be effected by energy and patriotism, 
and of the rewards which await those who, disregarding 
the frowns of fortune, steadily -adhere through all its 
vicissitudes to the discharge of duty. 
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CHAPTER XL 

PEENOH BEPUBLIO— PROM THE DEATH OF THE KING TO THE 
FALL OF THE GIRONDISTS.— JAN. 21~JUNB 2, 1793. 

The death of Louis completed the destruction of the 
French monarchy. The ReTolution had now run the first 
stage of such conyulsions. Springing from philanthropic 
principles, cherished hy patriotic feeling, supported by 
aiistocratic liberality, indulged with royal farour, it had 
successively ruined all the classes who supported its for- 
tunes. The clergy wore the first to join its standard, and 
they were the first to be destroyed ; the nobles then yielded 
to its fortunes, and they were the next to suffer ; the King 
had proved himself the liberal benefactor of his subjects, 
and conceded all the demands of the revolutionists. In 
return ho was led to the scaffold. It remained to be 
seen what was the fate of the victors in the strife — ^whether 
such crimes were to go unpunished ; and whether the laws 
of nature promised the same impunity to wickedness which 
it had obtained from human tribunals. What was the 
cause of this extraordinary and downward progress ? It 
has been told us alike by the sage and the demagogue. 
“ Quid in rebus errilibus,” says Bacon, " maxime prodest 1 
Audada. Quid secundum 1 Audada. Quid tertiumi 
Audada. In promptu ratio est : inest onim naturae 
humause plerumque plus stulti quam sapientis ; unde et 
fecultates eae, quibus capitur-pars ilia in animis mortalium 
stulta^ sunt omnium potentissimae. Attamen utcimque 
ignorantiae et sordidi ingenii proles est Audada, nMomi- 
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uus faacinat et captivoa ducit eoa qid vcl judioio infirmiorea ohap. 
aunt Yel animo timidiorea ; talea autem aunt hommum 
para maxima.”'*^ " Le canon qne voua entendez” said 
Danton at tlie bar of tbe Assembly, on 2d September 1792, 
when tbe massacres in the prisons were commencing, 

" n’est pas le canon d’alarme ; c’est le pas de charge sur nos 
ennemis. Pour lea yaincre, pour lea atterror, que faut-il \ 

De I’audace 1 encore de Taudace ! toujours de I’audace I — et 
la France eat sauTde !” It is not a little remarkable, that 
philosophical sagacity should hare inspired to the sage of 
the sixteenth, not only the idea, but the Yery ■words, -which 
a practical acquaintance "with the storms of the EeYolution 
suggested to the terrible demagogue of the nineteenth ibsr. 
centiny,^ 

NeYer "was the truth of these memorable \rords more ^ 
strongly demonstrated than in France during the progress Prmciiis 
of the ReYolution. Rank, influence, talent, patriotism, nature on 
abandoned the field of combat, or sank in the struggle ; 
daring ambition, reckless audacity, YanquishedcYery oppo- 
nent. The Gu’ondists maintained that the force of reason, 
and of the people, was the same thing ; and flattered them- 
selYes that, by their eloquence, they could curb the ReYo- 
lution when its excesses became dangerous. They lived to 
experience their utter inability to contend -with popular 
■violence, and sank under the fhry of the tempest they had 
created. The maxim “ Vox popnli vox Dei” is true only 
of the calm result of human reflection, when the period of 
agitation is past, and reason has resumed its sway, So 
predominant is passion in moments of excitation, that it 


* " -What is the requisite in ohil af&irs ) Andadtf. -What is the second'! 

Audacit7, 'What is the third? Audaoity. The reason is STideut. There is to 
be found in human nature more of foUy than -wisdom; fiom whence those 
faculties by which the weak part of men’s minds is captivated are the most 
powerful of aU. But as audacity is the offiipring of ignorance and a selfish dis< 
position, nevertheless it fasdnates those who ore either weak in judgment or 
■ hiniid in disposition — that is, the greatest port of men.” — ” The cannon which 
you hear,” said Danton, "is not -the cannon of alarm ; it is the signal for chatging 
ouronemies. To conquer them, to crush them, what is required? Audacity I 
stiU audadty I always audadiy I — and France is saved I" 
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too often then liappens, that the voice of the people is that 
of the demons who direct them, and the maxim " Vox 
popidi vox diaboh” would often, in reality, he nearer 
the truth. A horse, maddened by terror, does not rush 
more certainly on its own destruction than the populace 
when excited by revolutionary ambition. If the good do 
not early and manfully combine for their own and their 
sovereign’s defence in the first stages of political troubles, 
they are sure to be destroyed in the last. But neither do 
the crimes of the victorious party go in the end unpunished. 
A certain law of nature provides their slow but certain 
punishment. To scoui'ge each successive faction which 
attains the head of affau’S, another more hardy than itself 
arises, until the punishment has reached all the guilty 
dasses, and the nation, in sackcloth and ashes, has expiated 
its oflPences. 

The death of the King roused numbers, when too late, 
to the dangers of popular rule. Scarcely had his head 
fallen upon the scaffold when the public grief became 
visible : the brigands, who were hired to raise cries of 
triumph, failed in rousing a voice among the spectators. 
The executioner, after the savage custom of tho time, hold 
the bloody head aloft ; but no shouts or cries announced 
the enthusiasm of the people. The magnitude of tlie deed 
appalled every heart. The name of Santerre was univer- 
sally execrated. “ The King was about to appeal to us,” 
said the people, " and we would have delivered him.” 
Many dipped their handkerchiefs in the blood of the victim ; 
his coat was severed, and delivered to many to preserve ; 
his hair was religiously gathered, and placed with the relics 
of saints, by tho few who retained religious sentiments. 
The savage pikemen of the suburbs, seeing this, came 
forward and plunged their spears in the blood of the sove- 
reign ; some of the national guard did the same with then’ 
bayonets and swords ; and one ferocious brigand, ascending 
the scaffold, took up the blood, which in largo quantities 
had flowed from the .body, in handfuls, and sprinkled ft 
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OYcr the people, who pressed forwaad to receiro a part chap. 
of the crimson shower, saying — “ Brothers 1 they haye 
threatened ns that the blood of Lonis Capet would fall on 
onr heads. Well, let it fall 1 He has often stained his 
hands in onrs. Repubhcans, the blood of a king brings 
happiness."* But these desperate sallies produced little 
impression : the majority of the people were in consterna- 
tion ; many in the deepest affliction. The furies of ‘the 
guillotine danced for some hoiu’s round the scaffold ; but 
the bulk of the citizens took no part in these honid orgies, j 
The national guard, silent and depressed, returned to their |ow. dlu 
homes : throwing aside their arms, they gaTO Tent, in the au 7i[ la. 
bosom of their families, to feelings which they did not 
Tonture to display in public. “ Alas ! if I had been sure Parii,^No. 
of my comrades 1” was the general expression. Fatal 
effect of ciTil dissension! to paralyse the good from 
mutual distrust, and elevate the wicked from conscious 
audacity.^ 

The execution was over at half-past ton ; but the shops ^ 
continued shut, and the streets deserted, during the whole Aspect ot 
day. Paris resembled a city desolated by an earthquake. 

Groups of assassins alone were to be seen, singing revolu- 
tionary songs, the same as those which had preceded the 
massacres of September. Their voices, with the discharge 
of artillery, re-echoed by the silent walls, reached the 
prison of the Temple, and first informed the royal family 
of the fate of the sovereign. The Queen, with her orphan 

* “ Quantity de ToIonlairoB s’empresB^rent auBsi de tremper doua le Bung da 
despoto le fer de leuis piqoee, la balonnetto de leuiB fusils, oa la lame de leurs 
sabres. Las gendarmes ne foreat pus les domiers. Beaaooup d’ofdciers da 
bataJUon de Urseille imbibdrent de ce song impur dcs envelopes deslettres 
qu’ils pertteent ^ la pointe deleur ipSe en tHe de leur compagnie, en disant, 

' Voici du song d'uu t^nvu I’ Un oitoyon mouta sur la guillotme mime, et 
plongeant tout entier sou brse nu dans io song de Capet, qot B’itaiti amassd en 
abondance, 11 en prit dcs coillots plein la main, et en nspergea trois fois la foule 
des ossistoiis, qtd so pressaient au pied de I’ichofaud, pour en rocevoir ehocun 
one goutte sur le &ont. ' Frires,’ disait le oitoyen an foisont son aspersion — 

' Jrires, on nous a menaois quo lo song de Louis Capet letombeiait sur nostites 
— fin fiiEir I qxr'i):i t ketoubb I Louis Capet a lavi tont de fois ses miuns dans 
lo nitre. Bipublicaius, le song d’un roi porte bonheor.' ” — PBusHOUUfi, 
lutioni de Paris, Ho. 186. 
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CHAP, son, fell on lier knees, and prayed that they might soon 
■ join the maortyr in the regions of heaven. She exhorted 
1793. her children to imitate the virtues and corn-age of their 
father, and to make no attempt to avenge his death. She 
then calmly asked for mourning for herself, her sister, 
and her children, -which was furnished them by the 
municipality. The shops were closed during the whole 
day : the women, generally speaking, exhibited a great 
degree of sensibility, and, in many instances, tho most 
profound gi-ief. An old ofBcer of the order of St Louis 
died of grief on hearing of the execution ; a bookseller, 
named Ventd, went mad — and a hairdresser in the Eue 
I Pradhom. Sainte Catherine committed suicide. But the extreme 

Rev. de , . . , . . . . « 

gaye vent to tneir joy in savage strains of 
pati. xxiii.' exultation, which would be deemed incredible did not 
Lac! X. 257. the origmals yet exist to attest the general fi-enzy of the 
period.^''* 

The death of the King not only rendered the parties 
It ITMCOVet- irreconcilable, but weakened the influence of the Giron- 
dists -with the people. The Jacobins incessantly taunted 
them with having endeavoui-ed to save the tyrant ; the 
generous design could not be denied, and constituted an 
unpardonable offence in the eyes of the democratic party. 
They accused them of being enemies of the people, because 
they deprecated their excesses ; accomplices of the tyrant, 
because they strove to save his life ; traitors to the Republic, 
because they recommended moderation towards its oppo- 
nents. Lest the absurdity of these reproaches should 
become manifest by the return of reason to the public 
mind, they adopted every means of continuing the popular 

* Some idea may bo formed of Uio reTolutionary writiiiga with whi(di PariB 
was then deluged from the following passage, which appeared on this occasion 
in the Piri Xhteheme, edited by Hubert, a leading person in the municipality 
of Paris: — " Capet est enfln mort, Foutre ! Je ne dim pas, oomme certains 
bodauds, n’en pailons plus. Forlons-en, au coutraire, ponr nous rappeler tons 
BOB crimes, et in^irer dtous les hommes rhounur qu’ils doivent avoir pour les 
rois. VoUd, Foutre I co qul m'engage it entreprendxe son oraiaon fundbre, non 
pour iidro son £loge, ou adouch- ses^d6&uts, mais pour le peiudre tel qu’U mti 
et approndre d I’univera si un tel monstre ne m&dtoit pas d’dtre iiouJOBS dans 
sonberceau. Lises etfnimisaez, Foutre. . . . Hdtoitd'unmauvaisuaturel. 
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agitation. To strike terror into the enemies of the Royo- chap. 
lution ; to keep alivo the revolutionary fervour, by the 
exhibition of danger, and the fury of insurrections ; to 
represent the safety of the Republic as solely dependent 
on their exertions j to electrify the departments by the 
aid of affiliated societies — such "was the system which they 
incessantly pursued, till all their enemies were destroyed. 

The Jacobins, to the last moment, were doubtful of .the 
success of their attack upon the King. The magnitude 
of the attempt, the enormity of the a'imc, startled even ?» 
their sanguinary minds ] and their exultation was proper- 2, 3, 
tionally great at their unlooked-for success.^ 

The Girondists, on the other hand, grieved for the ^ 
illustrious victim ; and, alarmed at the appalling success Retirement 
of their adversaries, perceived in the martyrdom of Louis from'X 
the prelude to long and bloody feuds, of which theya^iSioL 
themselves would probably be the victims, and the first 
step in the inexorable system which so soon followed. 

They had abandoned Louis to his fate, out of terror at 
the passions of the people, to show that they wore not 
royalists ; but the humiliating weakness, as is ever the 
case with base deeds, deceived no one in the Republic. 

All were aware that they did so from necessity, not 
inclination ; that fear had mastered their resolution ; 
and that the appeal to the people was an attempt to 
devolve upon others a danger which they had not the 
vigour to face themselves. They lost in this way the 
confidence of every party : of the Royalists, because 
they had been the original authors of the revolt which 
dethroned the King ; of the Jacobins, because they had 

Avaut gu'll pUt se boigner dans lo song dcs hommeB, il inunolait de bcs maina 
lee n.tiimii.ii:it ; il tourmentoit les 'vioiUtuda, les infirmea, los boiteuz, lea ayeugles. 

. TB.mn.ia il u’a fait de eon propre mouyement nne bonne action. Four mettra la 
France it deux doigta de aa perte H ne lui foUait qn'nno femme auasi atroce qne 
lui-mSme : ime nouveUe H£dicia le aeconda pour achever do noua d^tmiro. 

O'eat lorBq.ue ce monatre fnt roi qua aon ooractSre aanguinaire tolata. Four 
mian-g fgoigoT lo pcuplc, jl fit aomblont do le Bonlager. Le bazard lui arait 
donnd im bon. ministre ; il le chaaea auaalttt. n laiaaa ensuite aea frirea at sa 

femme dfichirer lea entraillea dn panyra penpla.”— LrtirM 5 1 Patriotism 

dm Viritabh Pire Pwiheme, ITo. 212. 24 Jan. 1738. 
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recoiled from his execution. Roland, comiilctely dis- 
couraged, not by personal danger, but by the impossi- 
bility of stemming the progress of disaster, irhich he had 
done so much to induce, was too happy at the prospect 
of escaping from his perilous eminence into the tranquil- 
lity of private life ; he accordingly resigned his office 
of minister of the interior. The Girondists exerted 
themselves to the utmost to prevent him fi’om retiring 
from his thorny seat in the government, but all their 
efforts were in vain. Even the influence of his beautiful 
and gifted wife was unable to retain him at his post. 
Ho declared that death would be preferable to the 
mortifications and vexations he was daily obliged to 
endure. His party were in despair at his retirement, 
because they saw clearly the impossibility of supplying 
his place. They had become sensible of the ruinous 
tendency of thoir measures to their country and them- 
selves, when it was no longer possible to retrace their 
steps.’' 

AH parties were disappointed in the effect which they 
had anticipated from the death of the King. The Giron- 
dists, whose culpable declamations had roused the spirit 
which brought him to the block, had imagined that their 
ascendancy over the populace would be regained by their 
concurrence in this great sacrifice, and that the mtdtitude 
would prefer their cons^vative and moderate counsels to 
the fierce designs of their dreadftd rivals, the J acobins ; but 
they were soon undeceived, and found to their cost that 
this act of iniquity, hie all other misdeeds, rendered their 
situation worse than it had formerly been. The Orlean- 
ists lost by this tenible event the little consideration 
which they still possessed ; and Philippe EgalitA who 
had flattered himself that, by agreeing to it, he would 
secure the OTown to himself and his descendants, was 
speedily overwhelmed in the shock of the more energetic 
and extreme factions who contended for the lead in 
public affairs. The Jacobins, with more reason, expected 
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tliat tlie destruction of tlie tkrono would secure to tlicru a ohap, 
long lease of power. They did not enjoy it for eighteen ^ 
months. France, OTerwhelmed by their tyranny, sought ^7as. 
refuge from its hoiTor, not in the Tacillating hands of a 
benevolent monarch, hut in the stern grasp of a relentless 
warrior. Such is the march of revolutions. They never 
recede when their leaders obtain unresisted ascendency, 
but are predpitatod on, like the career of guilt in an 
individual, from one excess to another, till the extremity , 
of suffering restores the lead to the classes qualified to 
take it, and expels the deadly poison of democracy from iie’. ’ 
the social system.^ 

A temporary union of the contending parties took 
place, in consequence of the consternation produced by MurSoi of 
the death of one of the deputies, Lepellctier St Fai’geau, by¥ma.” 
who was murdered for voting against the life of the King, 
by an old member of the Garde-du-Corps, named Paris. 

This event made a prodigious sensation in Paris, and 
was taken advantage of by the Jacobins, to give a colour 
to the alarms they had been continually sounding as to 
the counter-revolutionary projects which were in agita- 
tion. The republican journals, which had viewed with 
complacency or indifference the massacre of thousands of 
unresisting victims in the prisons in the beginning of 
September, were in the utmost consternation when one of 
the democratic party had fallen beneath the vengeance 
of a Royalist. LepeUetier’s funeral obsequies were cele- 
brated with extraordinary pomp ; and such was the 
sensation excited by the assassination of a single man of 
their party, that it produced, for a few days, a cessation 
of party strife, and even an apparent reconciliation of its 
leaders. Garat was appointed by the Convention 
minister of the interior, in room of Roland, whom no 
entreaties could induce to resume ms office.'* His sue- 
cessor was a man naturally of a benevolent disposition Th.iv.k_ 
and considerable power of mind, which caused him to be 
selected for that onerous situation by the party of the 
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Gironde to wliidi lie belonged, and who still had a 
majority in the Assembly. But he was abhe ignorant of 
business and of the human heai’t ; and, being destitute 
of moral courage and political fimness, he was wholly 
unfit to struggle with tho dreadful dangers which soon 
overwhelmed his party and his country. 

External events of no ordinary importance occurred at 
this time, which precipitated the fall of this celebrated 
party, and accelerated the approach of the Reign of 
Terror. Tho first of these was the accession of England 
to the league of the Allied Sovereigns against the 
Republic. Tho execution of the King, as Vergniaud 
had predicted, at once dissolved the species of neutrality 
whidi subsisted between tho rival states. Chauvelin, the 
French ambassador, received orders immediately to leave 
London ; and this was succeeded, in a few days, by a 
declaration of war by the Convention against England, 
Spain, and Holland; — against England, as having 
aheady vhtually declared war by the dismissal of the 
French ambassador ; against Holland, as in reality 
influenced by England; against Spain, as already a 
secret enemy. These declarations were followed by an 
order for the immediate levy of three hundred thousand 
men. At the same time the national guard was declared 
to be a permanent force, and aU those were decreed hors 
la hi — ^in other words, liable to instant death — 'Who should 
oppose the shghtest resistance to the conscription, or 
harbour or conceal any person drawn for the pnhhc 
service, who attempted to desert.^ 

The efiect of these measures throughout France was 
prodigious. “We thanlc you for having reduced us to 
the necessity of congnmngf was the answer of one of 
the armies to the Convention in reply to the announce- 
ment of the death of the King, and the declaration of 
war. And, in truth, these sentiments were universal in 
the military, and general among the people- The feeling 
of national honour, in all ages so powerful among the 
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Frencla, was awakened ; the dominant party of the chap, 
Jacobins at Paris no longer appeared in the light of a 
relentless faction contending for power, but as a band of 
patriots bravely struggling for national independence. 
Resistance to their mandates seemed nothing short of 
treason to the commonwealth in its hour of danger. 

Every species of requisition was cheerfully fcunished 
under the pressure of impending calamity : in the dread 
of foreign subjugation, the loss of fortune or employment 
was forgotten. One only path, that of honour, was open iHist.p»ii. 
to the bravo; one only duty, that of submission, remained 
to the good ; and even the blood which streamed from 
the scaffold seemed a sacrifice justly due to the offended 
genius of patriotism, indignant at the defection of some 74'’ 
of its votaries.^ 

The Royalist, Constitutional, and Moderate parties 
were never again able to separate the cause of France Their pieju- 
from that of the Jacobins, who then ruled its destinies. 

The people, ever led by their feelings, and often incapablo 
of just discrimination, — though more powerfully influenced “'“®' 

by generous than selfish sentiments, and, when not swayed 
by wicked leaders, in the end generally tme to the cause 
of virtue, — constantly associated the adherents of these 
parties with the enemies of the Republic : — ^thc Royalists, 
because they fought in the ranks of the Allies, and com- 
bated the Republic in La Vendde ; the Constitutionalists, 
because they had entered into negotiations with the 
enemies of the state, and sought the aid of foreign 
armies to restore the balance of domestic faction; the 
Moderates, because they had raised their voices against 
internal tyranny, and sought to arrest the arm of power 
in the effusion of human blood. The party which 
becomes associated in the mind of the people with 
indifference to the fate of the coimtry in periods of 
danger, can scarcely ever, during the subsistence of that 
generation, regain its influence ; and opposition to the 
ruling power, during such a crisis, seldom escapes such an 
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oiup. imputation. By a singular coincidence, the Opposition, 

! — both in France and England, at this perio(i, lost their 

1793. Jiold of the influential part of tlie nation from the same 
cause : the French Royalists, because they were accused 
of coalescing with foreign powers against the integrity of 
English Whigs, because they wore sus- 
i. 248. pected of indifference to the national glory in the con- 
test with Continental ambition.^ 

The French leadera were not insensible to the danger 
Plan of the arising from the attack of so formidable a coalition of 
fes^H^’the foreign powers as was now prepared to attack thorn ; but 
retreat had become impossible. By the execution of 
Louis, they had come to a final rupture with all estab- 
lished gorernments. The reTolt of the 10th August, the 
massacres in the prisons, the death of the King, had 
excited the most profound indignation among all the 
aristocratic portion of society throughout Europe, and 
singularly coolod the ardour of the middle ranks in 
favour of the Revolution. The Jacobins were no longer 
despised by the European powers, but feared; and 
terror prompts more vigorous efforts than contempt. 
But the republican leaders at Paris did not despair of 
saving the cause of democracy. The extraordinary 
movement which agitated France gave them good grounds 
for hoping that they might succeed in raising tlie whole 
male population for its defence, and that thus a much 
greater body might be brought into the field than the 
Allies could possibly assemble for its subjugation. The 
magnitude of the expense was to them a matter of no 
consequence. The estates of the emigrants afforded a 
vast and increasing fund, which greatly exceeded the 
amoimt of the public debt ; while the unlimited issues of 
assignats, at whatever rate of discount they might pass, 
*Th iv 16 P’^o'Tided for all the present or probable wants of 
la ’niux’ the treasury.^ Nor did these hopes prove fallacious ; for, 
such was the misery produced in France by the stoppage 
of aU pacific employment consequent on the Revolution, 
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and sudi the terror produced by the Jacobin dubs and chap. 
democratic municipalities in tbe interior, that the armies 
■vrore filled 'without difficulty, and the Republic derived 
additional external strength from the very intensity of its 
internal suffering. 

But although the armies of the Republic might be 
supplied by the misery -which prevailed in its interior, and Oieat is- 
the teiTors of its government increased by the merciless PnnVand 
severity with which the measures taken for filling up its 
ranks were enforced, yet the great mass of the citizens 
necessarily remained at homo, and it was daily becoming 
a more difficult matter to provide them with bread, in the 
midst of bankrupt fortunes, ruined credit, confiscated 
estates, depreciated assignats, and an insolvent govern- 
ment. The caro of this, especially in the capital, where 
the armed force of the multitude was so great, had long 
constituted one of the most arduous duties of the Con- 
vention. A committee, with Roland the minister of the 
interior at its head, had sat daily in Paris during the 
whole winter ; but though they had tried every thing 
that zeal or experience could suggest, nothing had been 
found capable of arresting the public distress. The uni- 
versal suffering did not arise from scarcity or natural 
causes ; the weather had been fine, the season propitious, 
the harvest good. It -was entirely the result of the de- iHiBt.p»ri. 
struction of fortunes and ruin of credit which had arisen 
from the Revolution, and the prodigious issue of assignats, 
bearing a forced circulation, which had been made to iv.’ssi 4i. ‘ 
sustain its fortunes.^ 

Dread of pillage, repugnance on the part of the culti- 
vators to sell their produce for payment in the depreciated PopuuJ 
currency, which necessarily resulted from the unlimited amaxlmum, 
issue of assignats, rendered abortive all the effoi-ts of 
government to supply the public necessities. At the 
same time, the price of every article of consumption 
increased so immensely, as to excite the most vehement 
clamours among the people, The price, not only of bread, 
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oiiAP. Ibut of sugar, coffee, candles, and soap, had more than 

! — doubled since the Revolution commenced. Innumerable 

1798 . petitions on this subject succeeded each other at the bar 
of the Convention. The more violent of the Jacobins 
had a remedy ready ; it ^as to proclaim a maximum for 
the price of every article, lay a forced tax on the rich, and 
hang all persons who sold at a higher price than that 
fixed by law. In vain Thuriot, and a few of the more 
educated of the pai'ty, raised their voices against these 
extreme measures ; they were assailed with cries against 
the “shopkeeper aristoGretcy;” their voices were drowned 
by hisses from the galleries ; and the Mountain itself found 
that resisting such proceedings would speedily render 
them as unpopular as the Girondists had already become. 
The people now declared that tho leaders they had 
selected were as bad as the old nobles. Perhaps the 
greatest and most ruinous delusion in such, oonvulsions, is 
the common opinion, that, by selecting their rulers from 
their own body, the labouring classes find them more 
inclined to sympathise with their distresses than if taken 
iDeui ^ elevated class — a natural but pernicious 

^B^x. 18, opinion, which all history proves to be faUacious, and 
39',4i. Hist! which the common proverb, as to the effect of setting a 
do £<•“▼• ijeggar on horseback, shows to be adverse to the experi- 
ence, in ordinary times, of mankind.^ 
ig At length the extreme difficulty of procuring subsis- 
Tmnnitiii tenco roused the people to a perfect fury. A tumultuous 
the high mob surrounded the hall of the Jacobins, and treated that 
body as they had so often treated the legislature. The 
object was to procure a petition from them to the Con- 
vention, to affix a maximum on the price of provisions. 
The demand was refimed. Instantly, cries of "Down 
with the forestallers I down with the richr resounded 
on all sides ; and the J acobins were threatened as they 
had threatened the Convention. Marat, the following 
morning, published a number of his journal, in which, 
raising his powerful voice against what he called "the 
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monopolists, tlie merchants of luxury, the supporters of chap. 
fraud, the ox-nobles,” he added — “ In every country — 
■where the lights of the people arc not a vain title, the 
pillage of a fe'W shops, at the door of \phich they hang 
their forestalling o-wncrs, -would put an end to an evil 
■which reduces five millions of men to despaii’, and daily 
causes thousands to die of famine. When -will the 
deputies of the people learn to act, -without eternally 
haranguing on e-yils they know not how to remedy ijonmaide 
Encouraged by these exhortatioos, the populace were not Ifque^m 
slow in taking the redress of their wrongs into their own 
hands. A mob assembled, and pillaged a number of 
shops in the streets of La Vioille-Monnaie, Cinq-Diamans, 
and Lombards. They next insisted that every article of 
commerce should be sold at half its present price, and 
large quantities were seized in that manner at a ruinous 
loss to the o-wners. Speedily, however, they became tmed 46 . ‘oeux’ 
of paying at all, and the shops were openly pillaged, 21.“’*' ’ 
■without any equivalent being given. ^ 

AH the public bodies were filled -with consternation 
at these disorders. The shopkeepers, in particular, whose Umveriai 
efforts in favour of the Revolution had been so decided 
at its commencement, were in despair at the approach of 
anarchy to their o-wn doors. The Girondists, who were 
for the most part the representatives of the commercial 
cities of France, were fully aKve to the disastrous effects 
of a maximum in prices. But when they attempted to 
enforce their principles, they were universally assailed by 
the populace, and their efforts in this particular destroyed 

*“En attendant gne la nation, fatiga£e de cca dSaordras riroltans, prenne 
ella-m6me lo pactl de purger la terre de la liberty de ootte laoe crimineUc que 
aes l&ches taandataires encourageut an crime par l’impmut6, on ne doit pas 
trouTer dtrango que le peuple dons cliaque yille, poussS au dtepoir, se fosse 
lui-m6me justioe. Dons tont pays oA les droits du peuple ne sont pas des 
veins Utres cousignSs fastnensement dans un temple, Is pillage ds qnslqnes 
mogasms, i la porte dosquels on pendiait les acoaparevirs, mettrait bienttt fin 
ft oesmolTersations, qni rdduiaent cinq millions dlrommes an disespoir, at qxii 
font p6rir des mUliera de misftre. Lea d^ut6s du peuple ne sanront-ilB done 
jamaiB que loavardw but des manz, sans en presenter jamais le xerntdel” — 

MiMS, JcwiuU de la Ho. 13S. 
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OHAP. all tte little consideration which stiU remained to them. 

L_ The pillago began at seven in the morning, and continued 

1793. without intermission for twelve hours, before the munici- 
pality elected by universal suffrage, who in secret favoui-ed 
the agitation, made even a show of attempting to put it 
down. Tbe consternation, in consequence, was unprece- 
dented ; for on the one hand the populace loudly damoiued 
for a maximum of prices, and the shopkeepers, as loudly, 
vociferated against the pillage, which was becoming uni- 
versal. All attempts to calm the people were vain ; even 
the Jacobins were wholly unsuccessful in theii' exertions 
in this respect. The suffering was real and felt by aU. 
Nothing could make the multitude see it was owing to 
the measures of tbe Revolution. They unanimously 
ascribed it to the arts of its opponents. The attempts of 
the authorities to restore order, or pass coercive regula- 
tions, wore drowned in the cries of the mob, and the hisses 
of the galleries; every new act of violence which was 
recovmted was received with shouts of applause. Neither 
at the Convention, nor the Hotel de Vide, nor the Jaco- 
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bins, could any remedy be devised for aUaying the fury 
of the people. Robespierre, St Just, Chaumette, were 
hooted down the moment they attempted to speak. The 
RoyaUsts contrasted these deplorable scenes with the 
tranquillity enjoyed under the monarchy. “ Behold,” said 
the Girondists, " to what we are fast driving under the 
system of popular violence.” — " It is all,” said the Jaco- 
bins, " the work of Royalists, Rolandists, Girondists, and 
partisans of Lafayette, in disguise,” Robespierre main- 
tained in the evening, at the Jacobins, the popular doc- 
trine " that tho people could do no wrong,” and that the 
Royalists were the secret instigators of all the disorders.^ 
The debates in the Jacobin club on this occasion are 
highly interesting, as indicating clearly the existence of 
that division in the revolutionary party between the shop- 
keepers and the workmen — ^the holders of some property 
and the holders of none — ^which sooner or later must 
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arise in all such convnlsionsj and -which revealed tlio chap. 
secret ultimate designs of Roh^pierre and his extreme 
foUo-wers. “ The movements -which have taken place," 
said Marat, “ are o-wing to a perfectly natural cause ; it 
is the excessively high price of provisions. These move- 
ments have been seci-ctly instigated by the counter revo- 
lutionists, -who -wish to restore Roland, the god of their 
idolatry, to thp ministry of the interior. The scarcity of 
bread is to be ascribed to an entirely difiFercnt cause : it 
is o-wing to a combination among the bakers. This abuse 
has grown up from the malversations and inefficiency of t™, 2 ^h 
the Committee of Subsistence, -which has not yet rendered sss,' 
an account of its intromissions."^ 

Robespien'e immediately rose. “ As I have ever loved 
humanity, and never flattered a human being, I -will dare BemarkaMe 
to tell the truth. I have ever maintained, often -when I ij^okespione 
stood alone and was the object of persecution for it — that 
the people are never wrong. I ventured to proclaim this 
at a time when it -was not generally recognised : the 
course of the Revolution has now cleai'ly demonstrated 
its truth. The people have so often heard the authority 
of the law invoked by those who wished to maintain it 
only to oppress them, that they are become suspicious of 
that language. The people suffer; they have not yet 
received the fiiiit of their labours ; they are persecuted 
by the rich, and the rich are what they always wei’e — 
hard and pitiless. The people see the insolence of those 
who have betrayed them ; they see fortunes accumulating 
in their hands ; they feel then* own misery, and thence 
the disorders. What do the agitators do who are at the 
head of the tumults 1 They declaim not against the rich 
— ^not against the monopolisers — ^not against the cormter 
revolutionists; but against the Jacobins — against the 
Mountain — against the tine patriots. I maintain, then, 
the people have never boon wrong ; the pillage has been 
the work of the aristocracy ; the sugar loaves have been 
received by their valets. Our adversaries have done 

' irnT TT 
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this : they wish to persuade us that the system of liberty 
and equality leads to such disorders. For myself, I praise 
the insurrectiou : I only lament it was directed to an 
unworthy object. The people should rise, not to plunder 
sugar, hut to destroy their oppressors — to exterminate 
the factions in power, who, after the 10th August, had 
agreed to sinrcnder Paris to the Prussians.”^ 

The alaim in the capital soon became extreme : all the 
public bodies declared their sittings pennanent; the 
g6niraie every where called the armed sections to their 
posts, and the people openly talked of the necessity of a 


new insurrection to " lop off the gangrened parts of the 


national representation.” The Girondists, who were 


likely first to suffer, assembled, armed, at the house of 


Valazd, one of their number, where indecision and distrac- 


tion of opinion paralysed all their counsels. The J acohins 
w'ere hardly less embarrassed than themselves. Robes- 
pierre himself, whose moral courage nothing in general 
could daunt, was in the greatest possible alarm, and 
vehemently urged the immediate return of St Just from 
the aamy of the north, to make head against the danger.* 
It was at first proposed to march direct with the armed 
force of the sections upon the National Assembly, and 
put to death a hundred of the most obnoxious deputies, 
indudmg the whole members of the Gironde. It was 
suggested, howevei', that this stroke might fail, and the 
Revolutionary Tribunal was not yet sufficiently efficient 
to effect the great work of the rapid extermination of the 
j Denx counter revolutionists. These doubts prevailed. Though 
supported by the municipality, the majority of the sections 
Boiss. ■ ‘ or national guard, and the armed multitude,® they did not 
conceive the public mind yet ripe for a direct attack on 


* "Lallberti esb ezposia i, do nouToaox dongeiiB— las fiioidons se rBveilliint 
avooim oacaoitee plua qoe jamais. Los rasBemblemens poux Is beuixe 

Bont plus nombr^ et plus tucbuleiiB quo jamoiB, lorsqu’Ua out le moins do 
prBtextes— uns insurreotion dans lea prison^ qui devnit ddater bier. Lea 
restea doe footiona, on plutM lea iboMona to^qouia -nTontea, redoublent d’audace 
et de perfldie.’’— BoBESHEaBE d Si Juke, 6 Prairie^, Xwb. 2; Pc^fia'a InSdita, 

ns, 6. 
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the national representativesj where the Girondists stiH ohap. 
held the important ofELces. They resolved, therefore, to 
limit their demands to minor points, preparatory to the ^^98. 
grand attack which was to overthrow their adversaries. 

An event occurred at this time, which consolidated the 
influence of the Jacobins in the metropolis, and tended DesignB of 
powerfully to accelerate the march of the Revolution. 

This was the unsuccessful attempt of Dumouricr to restore 
the constitutional throne. This celebrated general, who 
was warmly attached to the principles of the Girondists, 
had long been dissatisfied with the sanguinary proceedings, 
and stm more sanguinary declarations of the democratic 
leaders, and saw no safety for France but in the re-estab- 
lishment of the constitution of 1(^91. He left the com- 
mand of hie army, and came to Paris, m order to endea- 
vour to save the life of Louis ; and when that project 
failed returned to Flanders, and entered into negotiations 
with the United Provinces and Great Britaiu. His 
design was to make an irruption into Holland, overturn 
the revolutionary authorities in that country ; to form a 
new government in the seventeen provinces of the Nether- 
lands, and raise an army of eighty thousand men ; to i Dum. a 
offer the alliance of this state to the French government, 
on condition of their restoring the constitution of 1791 ; 
and in case of refusal, to march to Paris with his own 
forces, and those of the Belgians, and overturn the Con,- 217 . ’ 

vention and the rule of the J acobins.^ 

Full of this extraordinary project, Dumouiier, at the 
head of fifteen thousand men, threw himself into theHuimp- 
Dutch territory. He was at first successful, and succeeded Hdiwa » 
in obtainmg possession of Broda and Gertruydenberg ; 
but while prosecuting his career, intelligence was received 
of the rout of the French corps besie^g Maestriebt, and 
orders wm:e given for the immediate return of the victo- 
rious army to cover the frontiers. So great was the con- 
sternation which immediately ensued among the Republican 
troops that whole battalions disbanded themselves^ and, 
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CHAP, some of tlie fugitiyes fled as far as Paris,, spreading the 
most exaggerated reports Tyhereycr they ■went. In obedience 
1793- to the orders he had receiyed, Diimourier returned to 
Flanders, and fought a general action "with Prince Cobourg; 
but the ADies'were successful, and the victory of Nerwinde 
compelled the French to abandon aU their conquests in 
Flanders. These events, the details of ■which ■will be given 
in a subsequent chapter, occasioned an immediate ruptm’o 
bet-ween this general and the Jacobins. Danton "was 
immediately despatched from Paris to Flanders, to -watch 
over and report on his proceedings. Shortly after the 
battle, Dumourier wrote a letter to tho Convention, in 
■which he dre-w too faithful a picture of their government, 
accusing them of all the anai’chy and disorders "which had 
prevailed, and declaring them responsible for the safety 
of their more moderate colleagues. This letter was 
suppressed by the government ; but it was circulated in 
Paris, and produced the greatest sensation. Danton 
returned to tho capita from the army, and openly 
denounced the “ Traitor Diunourier,” at the dub of the 
u’fis.fiiT : his head was loudly called for as a sacrifice to 

MU tut justice ,• and the agitation occasioned by the 

iiaj public disasters incessantly kept alive by the circulation 
of the most gloomy reports.^ 

^ Impelled by the imminent danger of his own situation ; 
numou- dissatisfied with the measures of the Convention, who had 
both thwarted his political -wishes, and withered his mili- 
flieBepub. laurds ; chagrined at the conduct of tho government 
towards the Belgians, who had capitulated on the faith 
of his assurances, and had subsequently been cruelly 
treated, by their conquerors, Dumomier entered into a 
correspondence with the Ahiod generals. In the prosecu- 
tion of this design, he neither acted with the •vigour nor 
the caution requisite to insure success. To his officers he 
openly spoke of marching to Paris, as he had recently before 
spoken of marching to Brussels ; while the soldiers were 
left to the seductions of the Jacobins, who found in 
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tliem the wiling instriunonts of their ambitious designs, chap. 
Dumourier, as he himself admits, had not the qiiahties ^ - 
requisite for the leader of a party ; but, cyeu if he had ^793. 

possessed the energy of Danton, the firmness of BouiU^ 
or the ambition of Napoleon, the cmTent of the BeTolu- 
tion ■was then too sti’ong to be aiTested by any single 
arm. Like Lafayette and Pichegru, he was destined 
to experience the truth of the saying of Tacitus, — 

“ Beilis ci'nlibna plus militibus quam ducibus licere.”* 

His power, great while wielding the force of the demo- 
cracy, crumbled when applied to coerce its firry ; and 
the leader of fifty thousand men speedily found himself m. nmV 
deserted and proscribed in tho midst of the troops whom 
ho had recently commanded with despotic authority.^ 

The first intimation which the Convention received of 
his designs, was fi:om the general himself. Three deter- HUtatienie 
mined Jacobins, Proly, Pereha, and Bubuisson, had been 
sent to headquarters to obtain authentic accounts of his 
intentions. In a long and animated discussion with them, 
he openly avowed his views, and threatened the Conven- 
tion ■with the vengeance of his army. “No peace,” he 
exclaimed, “ can be made for Prance, if we do not destroj 
the Convention j as long as I have a sword to ■wield, I 
shall strive to ovortum its rule, and the sanguinary tribunal 
which it has recently created. The Republic is a mere 
chimera ; I was only deceived by it for three days ; we 
must save our country, by re-establishing the throne, and 
the constitution of 1791. Ever since the battle of 
Jemappes, I have never ceased to regret the triumphs 
obtained in so bad a cause. What signifies it whether 
the king is named Louis, James, or Philip ? If the lives 
of tho prisoners in the Temple are endangered, France 
will still find a sovereign, and I shah, instantly march to 
Paiis to avenge their death.”® To the imprudence of this imu. 67-’ 
premature declaration, Dumourier, ■with that mixture of 

* " In dvil ym 0ie BolCiere Imve more po-ww thsn ihe gei&orals,” — T aoitoBj 
Mil, ii. 14, 
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■wamth and facility which, distinguished his character, 
added the still gi’oater fault of lotting the commissioners, 
thus possessed of his intentions, depart for Paris, whore 
they lost no time in infoitning the ConTention of the 
danger which threatened them. 

Instant measures were taken to counteract the designs 
of so formidable an opponent. Proceeding with the deci- 
sion and rapidity which in civil dissensions are indispen- 
sable to success, they summoned him to appear at their 
bar, and, on his failure to obey, despatched four commis- 
sioners, with instructions to bring him before them, or 
arrest liim in the middle of his army. Dumourier received 
these representatives in the midst of his staff ; they read 
to him the decree of the Assembly, commanding his 
instant attendance at their bar: he refused to comply, 
alleging, as an excuse, the important duties with which 
he was intrusted, and promising to render an account of 
his proceedings at some future time. The representatives 
urged, as a reason for his submission, the example of the 
Roman generals, "We deceive ourselves," replied he, 
" in alleging as an apology for onr crimes the virtues of 
the ancients. The Romans did not murder Tarquin ; they 
established a republic, governed by wise laws ; they had 
neither a J acohin club nor a Revolutionary Tribunal. W e 
live in the days of anarchy; tigers demand my head ; I will 
not give it ihem.” " Citizen-General,” said Gamier, the 
leading representative, "will you obey the decree of the Con- 
vention, and repair to Paris 1" — " Not at present," replied 
Dumourier. — " I declare you then suspended from your 
functions, and order the soldiers to arrest your person.” — 
“ This is too much !” exclaimed the general; and calling in 
! his hussars, he arrested the representatives of the Conven- 
tion, and d^vered them as hostages to the Austrian general.^ 

The die being now cast, Dumourier prepared to follow 
up his design of establishing a constitutional monarchy. 
Public opinion, in his army, was strongly divided : the 
boips attached to his person were ready to go all lengths 
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in Ms support ; those of an opposite tendency regarded ohap. 
loim as a traitor ; the majority, as in all civil convulsions, 

■were indifferent, and ready to side with the victorious 
party. But the general wanted the fim hand requisite to hisIhmo 
guide a revolutionary movement, and tlie feehngs of the 
most energetic of his soldiers were hostile to his designs. 

He set out for Cond^ with the intention of delivering it 
to the Austrians, according to agreement, as a pledge of 
his sincerity ; but having encountered a body of troops, 
headed by a young officer destined to future celebrity, 
Davoitst, adverse to his designs, who opposed his progress, 
he was compelled to take to flight, and only escaped by 
abandoning his horse, which refused to leap a diteh. 

With heroic courage he endeavoured, the following day, 
with an escort of Austrian hussars, attended by a few faith- 
ful officers, among whom were iho daughters of M. Fcrnig, 
in uniform and male attire, to regain his camp ; but the sight ^ 
of the foreign uniforms roused the patriotic feelings of the leeTio. ' 
French soldiers j the artilleryfirst abandoned his canse, and, 313, 316, 
soon after, their example was followed by the whole infantry. 
Dumom’ier with difficulty regained the Austrian lines, where 
fifteen hundred followers only joined his standard. The d""- 
remainder of the army collected in an intrenched camp 
at Famars, where, shortly after. General Dampierro, by 34?. 
authority of the Convention, assumed the command.^ 

The failure of this, as of every other consphacy, added ^ 
to the strength of the ruling party in the French capital, contests 
Terrror, often greatest when the danger is past, prepared 
the people to take the most desperate measiues for the 
public safety ; the defection of Dumourier to the Austrians 
gave the -violent revolutionists the immense advantage of 
representiug their adversaries as, in reality, enemies to 
the cause of France. Dm-ing the first fervour of the 
alarm, the Jacobins denounced their old enemies, the 
Girondists, as the authors of all the public calamities, and 
actually fixed the 10th March for a general attack upon 
the leaders of that party in the bosom of the legislature. 
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CHAP. The ConTention Imd declared its sittiugs permanent, on 
- , account of the public dangers ; and on the evening of the 

1793. 9tii it ^as determined at the secret committees, the dub 
of the Jacobins, and the Cordeliers, on the following day, 
to dose the barriers, to sound the tocsin, and march in 
two columns with the forces of the faubourgs upon the 
Convention. The agitation was unparalleled at the former 
gi-eat centre of insurrection. Night and, day they sat 
debating in their vast and gloomy hall ; but such was the 
vehemence of the members, and the burst of indignation 
against Dumourier, that scarce any orator could be heard 
at the tribune, and the debates exhibit only a series of 
passionate exclamations and vehement interruptions. At 
tho appointed hour, the leaders of the insurrection repaired 
to their posts ; but the Girondists, informed of tbeir 
danger, abstained from joining the Convention at the 
dangerous period ; the sections and national guard hesi- 
tated to join the msurgents ; Beumouvillo, minister of 
war, mareW against the faubourgs at the head of a faithful 
battalion of troops from Brest, and a heavy rain cooled 
the revolutionary aa-dour of the multitude. Potion, looking 
at the watery sky, exclaimed — " It will come to nothing ; 
there will he no insurrection to-night.” The plot failed, 
failure postponed, for a few weeks, the commence- 
^Lac. ment of the Reign of TeiTor. By such slender moans 
^^ ^ 8 ; was it possible, at that period, to have arrested the dis- 
r. orders of the Revolution ; and on such casual incidents 
did the most momentous changes depend.^ 

^ The conspirators, astonished at the absence of the 
Abortive Girondists from the Convention dm’ing the critical period, 
broke out into the loudest invectives against them for 
2 ^‘i 3. their defection. “ They were constantly at their posts,” 
they exdamed, “ when the object was to save Louis 
Capet, but they hid themselves when the country was at 
state." On the following day, all Paris resounded with 
the failure of the conspiracy; and Vergniaud, taking 
advantage of the general consternation, denounced in the 
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ConTontion tlie Committee of Insm’roction ■which had chap. 
supported the intended massacre, and moved that the 
papers of the club should be seized, and the members of 
the committee arrested. "Wo march," he exclaimed, 

“ from crimes to amnesties, and from amnesties to crimes. 

The great body of citizens arc so blinded by their frequent 
occurrence, that they confound these seditious disturbances 
with the grand national movement in favour of fi’cedom, 
regard the violence of brigands as the efforts of energetic 
minds, and consider robbery itself as indispensable for 
public safety. You are free, say they ; but unless you 
think like us, we -will denounce you as victims to the 
vengeance of the people. You are free ; but unless you 
bow before the idol which we worship, we -will deliver you ‘ 
up to then' violence. You are free ; but unless you join 
with us in persecuting those whose probity or talents we 
dread, we will abandon you to their fury. Citizens, there 
is too much reason to dread, that the Revolution, like 
Saturn, will successively devour all its "progeny, and 
finally hme only despotism, with all the calamities which 
it produces.’'* These prophetic words produced some 
impression ; but, as usual, the Convention did nothing 
adequate to arrest the evils which it anticipated. Some 
of the conspirators were apprehended on charges ofLiM.*a.M. 
sedition ; but then* trials led to no result unfavourable to Sv/eMh 
the violence of democracy.^ 

Danton and the J acobiua made an immediate use of 
the agitation produced by these events, to urge the Proposal for 
establishment of a Revolutionary Tbibunal, “ in order 
to defend from internal enemies the relations of those 
who were combating foreign aggression on the frontiers." 

The former tribunal established under this name had 
been suppressed, as too dilatory in its proceedings, after 
the massacres of September ; but the vehement passions 

« « Bdla per Emethios plosqutuzi civilia campoe, 

Jueque datum sceleri, oauimua, populumquo potentom 
In buA viotrid oonveraum visoera deztrA" 


ItVOixt, PharvUia, i. 1. 
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CHAP, no'w albroad gayo the Jacobins the entire command of the 
- — - Conyention. This tribnnal, as proposed, to be re-ostab- 

1738. lisbed, differed in one important particular from the 
former. Tho judges and public officers ’were to bo nomi- 
nated, not by the sections of Paris, but by tho Executiye 
Council, and the juries by the Convention. Thus the 
court was nothing but an engine of awful power put into 
the hands of the Ezecutive Council of government, resting 
on the majority of the Convention, to exterminate their 
opponents. It was empowered to take cognisance of 
every anti-revolutionary enterprise, every attempt agaiost 
liberty, equality, the unity or indivisibility of the Republic, 
the mtcrnal or external security of the state, and of aU 
conspiracies tending to re-ostablish royalty, or any autho- 
rity derogatory to freedom, equality, or the sovereignty of 
iDaoMB people, whether the accused were civil or military 
functionaries or simple citizens. The judgments of the 
nSt Vsu ^ instantly executed, and the 

XXV. sMo. whole estates, heritable and movable, of those condemned 
to death, were to be confiscated to the public treasury.i 
Agitation, as usual, was resorted to, to insure the 
vdament success of this Sanguinary project, A repast was pro- 
vided for tho people at the Halle-au-B15 ; and the gallorios 
of the Convention were filled with the partisans of the 
Jacobins, heated with wine, and prepared to applaud 
every extravagance of their leaders, Lindet read tho 
pr(^et of the law for the regulation of the new tribunal. 
It bore that it should he “ composed of nine members 
appointed by the Convention, liberated from all legal 
forms, authorised to convict on any evidence, divided into 
two permanent divisions, and entitled to prosecute either 
on the requisition of the Convention, or of their own 
authority, aH those who either by their opinions misled 
the people, or, "by the situations they occupied under the 
old regime, recalled the usurped privileges of despots.” 
When this appalling ^rdjet was road, most violent 
murmm’s broke out on the ri^t, which were i^eedily 
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drowned in the loud applauses of the galleries and the chap, 
left. “ I would rather die,” exdaimed Verguiaud, "than 
consent to the establishment of a tribunal worse than the 
Venetian Inquisition.” — “ Take your choice,” answered 
Amar, “ between such a measure and an insurrection.” — 

" My inclination for revolutionary power,” said Gambon, 

“ is sufficiently known ; but if the people may he deceived 
in their elections, are not we equally likely to be mistaken 
in the choice we make of the judges ? and if so, what 
insupportable tyrants shall we then have created for 
ourselves 1” The tumult became frightful ; the evening 
approached ; the Convention, worn out with exertion, was 
yielding to violence — the members of the Plain were 
beginning to retire, and the Jacobins loudly calling for a 
decision by open vote, when Fdraud exclaimed, “ Yes 1 
lot us give our votes publidy, in order that we may make 
known to the world the men who would assassinate inno- 
cence under cover of the law.” This bold apostrophe 
recalled the yielding centre to their post; and, contrary 
to all expectation, it was resolved that the trials should ^ 
take place by jury ; that the jurors should be chosen M»roh n. 
from the departments ; and that they should be named n ". ’ 
by the Convention.^ 

After this unexpected success, the Girondists proposed ^ 
that the Convention should adjourn for an hour; butTheBeVo- 
Danton, who was feai'M lest the influence of terror and 
agitation should subside even in that short inteaval, raised ' 
his powerful voice. " I summon,” said he, in a voice of 
thunder, “ all good citizens to their places.” The members 
who had risen instantly sat down. “ What, citizens 1” 
he continued, " can you separate without having adopted 
the measures requisite for the safety of tho Republic 1 I 
feel how indispensable it is to adopt such measures as 
may strike terror into the counter revolutionists ; for it is 
they who have rendered a revolutionary tribunal neces- 
sary. It is for their interest that it should exist, for it 
will supersede th^ last appeal to the vengeance of the 
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CHAP, people. Snatch them yonrselTCS from public indigna’ 

! — tion ; humanity demands, policy counsels it. Nothing is 

179S. jjiQjQ difficult than to define a political crime ; but is it 
not indispensable that extraordinary laws, beyond the 
pale of social institutions, should overawe the wicked, 
and for ever crush the efforts of the rebels 1 The 
public safety requires great measui’es and terrible instru- 
ments. I see no medium between ordinary foms and a 
revolutionary tribunal. We must instantly complete 
the formation of these laws, destined to strike terror iuto 
the intemal enemies of the Revolution. They must be 
ai’bitrary, because they cannot bo precise ; because, how 
terrible soever they may be, they are preferable to those 
popular executions wliich now, as in September, would be 
the consequence of any delay in the execution of justice. 
After having organised this tribunal, we must organise an 
energetic executive power, which may bo in immediate 
contact with you, and put at your disposal all your 
rosomnes in men and money. Lot us profit by the errors 
of oui’ predecessors, and do that which the Legislative 
Assembly has not ventured to do. There is no medium 
between ordinary forms and a revolutionaiy tribtmal. 
Let us be terrible, to prevent the people from becoming 
so ; let us organise a tribunal, not which shall do good — 
that is impossible ; but which shall do the least evil that 
is possible, to the effect that the sword of the law may 
descend upon aU its enemies. To-day, then, let us 
complete the revolutionary tribunal, to-morrow the execu- 
tive power, and the day after, the departure of om* 
commissioners for the departments. Calumniate me if you 
will, but let my memory perish, provided the Republic is 
“ I demand the appel nominal” cried Vergniaud, 
‘ who axe the men who continually 

make use of the name of liberty to destroy it.” But it 
Lra. Hist.' was aR in vain,^ The Convention, overwhelmed by terror, 
843 .^' passed the decree as proposed by Lindet, investing the 
sew tribunal with the despotic powers which were after'^ 
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■Vizards exercised -witli sudh ruinoTis effect on many of its chap. 
own members. * 

Fouqnier Tinville was tbe pubKc accuser in tbe Revo- 
lutionaiy Tribunal j and bis name soon became as ter- chaiMtei of 
rible as that of Robespierre to all France, He was 
born in Picardy, and exMbitod a combiuation of quabties ®®- 
so extraordinary that, if it bad not been estabbsbed by 
undoubted testimony, it would bave been deemed fabu- 
lous. Sombre, cruel, suspicious, tbe implacable enemy of 
merit or virtue of any kind, ever ready to aggravate tbe 
sufferings of innocence, be appeared insensible to every 
sentiment of compassion or equity. Justice in bis eyes 
consisted in condemning ; an acquittal was tbe source of 
profound vexation : be was never bappy unless be bad 
secured tbe conviction of all tbe accused. He exhibited 
in tbe pursuit of this object an extraordinary degree of 
ardour. He seemed to consider his personal credit as 
involved in tbe decision on tbeir guilt ; tbeir fii-mness 
and calm demeanour in presence of tbob judges inspired 
him with transports of rage. But with all this hatred 
for all that is most esteemed among men, be showed him- 
self equally insensible to tbe attractions of fortune, or tbe 
sweetness of domestic life. He required no species of 
recreation : women, tbe pleasures of tbe table, of tbe 
theatre, were alike indifferent to bim. Sober and sparing 
in diet, be never indulged in any bacebanaban excess. 


* The decree of lihe Conyention was in those tenm . : — " There diaU ha 
established at Paris an Extraordinary Ormiinal Eeyolutionoiy Tribunal, It 
shall tahe cognisance of cyery attempt against hberty, eqnahty, the unity or 
indivisibility of the Bepublic, the internal or cstemal security of the state, of 
all conspiracies tending to the re-cstahlishmeut of royalty, or hostile to the 
Boverrignty of the people, whether the accused axe public fimctlouaries, ciyil 
or military, or private individuals. Tbe members of the jury shall be chosen 
By the Convention ; tho judges, the pubho accuser, the two substitutes, shall 
he named by it; tbe tribimol shall deride on the opinion of the majorily of the 
jury; the derision of tho Conrt shall ho vrithout appeal, and the effects of the 
condemned shall be confiscated to the Bepuhhe.” The GKrondists laboured 
hard to introduoe the clause allowing the members of the Convention to be 
tried in that court, with a view to the trial of Marat before it; the same riause 
was afterwards made the means of conducting almost all of themselves to 
the scaflbld.— See Siit< dm. ii. 209, 210 ; and Maroh 11, 179S< 
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oxup. excepting -wlien mth the Judges of the Revolutionary 
Tribunal he celebrated v^hat they termed a/etfr dejib — 
that 'was, a sitting at which all the accused wore con- 
demned ; he then gave way to intemperance. His 
power of undergoing fatigue was unbounded : he was 
seldom to be seen at the clubs or any public meeting : 
the Revolutionaa’y Tribunal was the theatre of all his 
exertions. The sole recreation which he allowed himself 
was to behold his victims perish on the scaffold : he con- 
fessed that that spectacle had great attractions. He 
might, during the period of his power, have amassed an 
immense fortune : he remained to the last poor ; and his 
wife is said to have died of famine. His lodgings were 
destitute of every comfort ; their whole fm’niture after his 
death did not sell for twenty pounds. No seduction 
could influence liim ; he was literally inaccessible to all the 
i^Ht. aa 111 ordinary desires of men. Nothing roused his mind but the 
prospect of inflicting death, and then his animation was 
such that his countenance became radiant"and expressive.^ 
^ The Jacobins were for a moment disconcerted by the 
Wwin'in fadure of their conspiracy : hub the war in la Vendde, 
breaks oat, which broke out about thi period, and rapidly made the 
most alarming progress, soon reinvested them with their 
former ascendency over the populace. The peculiar cir- 
cumstances of this district, its simple manners, patri- 
archal habits, remote situation, and resident proprietors, 
rendered it the natural centre of the royalist spirit, 
which the execution of Louis had roused to the highest 
degree throughout aU France. The nobles and clergy 
not having emigrated from its provinces, were there in 
suflfleient force to counterbalance the influence of the 
towns, and raise the standard of revolt. The two most 
pw&rfbl passions of. the human mind, religious fervour 
m Uc, popular ambition, were rapidly brought into coUi- 
V*’i®262 extermination was the result, aud a 

2 «f ' * ’ million of Frenchmen perished in the strife of the factions' 
contending for dominion.^ But the details of this war. 
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so glorious iu its character, so interestiug iu its details, chap. 
so heart-reuding in its result, require a separate chapter ; 
all that is necessary hero is to notice it, as materially ^793. 
augmenting the general agitation, and adding to the 
strength which the Jacobin faction derived from its con- 
tinuance, 

Assailed by so many foreign and domestic dangers, tho 
Convention adopted the most energetic measures, and vigoroia 
the Jacobins resorted to their usual means to agitate and 
sway the public mind. The powers of the Bevolutionary Mmih 12 
Tribunal were augmented j instead of proceeding on a 
decree of the Convention, as tire warrant for judging of 
an accused person, it was empowered to accuse and 
judge at the same time. All the Sans-Culottes were 
directed to be armed with a pike and a fusil, at the 
expense of the opulent classes ] a forced loan of a mil- 
liard (£40,000,000) was ordered to be exacted from those 
persons possessed of any property, and extraordinary taxes 
were levied in every department, accoiding to the pleasure 
of the revolutionary connnisaioners. The municipality of 
Paris demanded the imposition of a maximum on the 
price of provisions — a demand certain of popularity with 
the lower orders, and the refusal of which increased their 
dissatisfaction with the measures of the Convention. At 
the same time another decree was passed, which imposed 
upon all proprietors an extraordinary war-tax : and 
a third, which oi’ganised forty-one commissions, of two 
members each, to go down to the departments, armed 
with frdl powers to enforce the recruiting, disarm the 
refractory, seize all the horses destined for the purposes 
of luxury — ^in a word, exercise the most despotic sove- 
reignty. These commisaionors generally exercised their |9" 
powers with the utmost rigour; and being armed with 
irresistible authority, and supported hy the whole revolu- xxv. ms, 
tionary party, laid tho foundations of that iron net in 
which France was enveloped during the Reign of Terror.^ 

But all these iqeasuiea, energetic and vigorous as they 
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CHAP, were, and materially as they affected the future progress 

! — of the ReTolution, yielded in moment to that whidi the 

Jacobins shortly after succeeded in extorting from the 
Important fears and weakness of the Convention. This was embodied 
fSgtiS' ill two decrees, by the firat of which, passed on the 21st 
of March, it was enacted that in every commune of the 
mTdntioi- l^epublic of France, and in every section of a commune 
mitte^" divided into sections, there should be formed 

Mmdisi. at the same hour, over the whole of France, by the elec- 
tion of all the inhabitants, a committee of twelve persons, 
— of which committee no noble or ecclesiastic, or agent 
or dependent of a noble or ecclesiastic, could be a 
member — ^who were empowered instantly to arrest every 
person within its bounds who was suspected of being a 
foreigner or emigrant, or one of the individuals included 
in the list of emigrants, and who was ordered to be en- 
joined to leave the territory of the commune in twenty- 
four horn's, and that of the Republic in eight days, 
under pain of being sentenced to ten years of the galleys 
in irons. Every such person taken in tumult or insur- 
rection, was dedared liable to the’ punishment of death. 
As the election of these commissioners in the communes, 
particularly in the towns, fell into the hands of the 
extreme Jacobin party, the effect of this decree was to 
invest that party, in all the 48,000 communes of France, 
with the right of making domiciliary visits in every 
house, under pretence of searching for foreigners or 
emigrants who had not returned within the time specified 
in former decrees, and throwing them into prison, or, in 
the event of any resistance or distm'banco, sentencing 
them at once to death. As the proceedings of these 
committees in arresting wore subject to no review what- 
ever, and the revolutionary tribunals, which were soon 
where established in imitation of the one in the 
capital, supported aU their proceedings, this decree, in 
13 ?! ’ effect, gave the Jacobins the entire command of the life 
and liberty of every man in France.^ „ 
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The other decree, which passed on the 26th of the chap, 
same month, was attended with still more momentous 
consequences, as it established the famous Committee, 
for the general goTernment of the kingdom, of Geoteal 
Depbitc® and Public Saebty. Barfere opened the 

1 • • 1 T . A 1 the Corn- 

subject mta a gloomy representation of tne state of the g**‘*‘^ 
Republic, threatened as it was with invasion in Flanders, n“ence. 
and insurrection in la Vendee and in Lyons, “ I sum- 
mon you,” said he, “ in the name of the public salvation, 
to unite to save yourselves in saving your country. It 
is in vain, in the present distracted state of the provinces, 
to talk of convoking the primary assemblies. We must 
concentrate power, and not divide it ; no authority must 
exist which does not flow from the representatives of 
the people,” Barbaroux in vain resisted this proposal : 
it was cheered nearly unanimously. On the day follow- mbaqs. 
ing, it was agreed, on the motion of Isnard, to appoint a 
committee of general defence and of public safety. It 
was to consist oS twenty-five members, and to he chai’ged 
with “ the preparation and proposing of all the laws and 
measures necessaiy for the exterior and interior defence 
of the Republic.” The executive council was ordered to 
give every assistance and information to this committee. 

Its composition, however, showed that the contest of the 
Girondists and Jacobins was still undecided, for the 
leaders of the two parties were appointed in nearly equal 
proportions members of tho committee.* At the same 
time, Gohier was named to succeed Danton in the ofSice 
of minister of justice, as the transference of Danton to 
the Committee was likely to absorb his whole time and Matlh, 
attention.^t 

* The original membera of this commilrtCQ 'were Bobespierre, Potion, DuboiB- 
Cronoe, Oensonrri, Ghiyton-Koiveau, Barbaroux, Bubl, YergniauiL Pabre 
d'Egbintbui, Buzot, Uelmas, Ghiadet, Oondorcet, Erhard, Camua, Prieur (de la 
Maine,) Cafflille-Uesinoulins, Bardro, Quinette, Danton, SiSyes, la Source, 
CamboisfirdB, Isnard, Jean Debrez. The Girondists at this time had the 
mE^orily in its memherB. — Sistoire Parlmentaire, xxxv. 141. 

i* By a wTig nlftr coincideace, tho auUvor has been fortunate enough to 
acquire the extenriye yaluable coUeotion of leyolntionaiy traote and, 

YOL. II. " " 
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OHAP. SeYcral measiiros, ahnost overlooked during the dreadful 
- crash of ovonts which soon foUowod, passed the Couvcn- 
tiou without attracting much notice during this period of 
LaTOfor anxiety and alarm, hut all tending, in a remarkable man- 
augment the despetic power now daily and more 
rapidly being centralised in the Jacobin leaders at Paris. 
BMpoctod On the 26th of March it was decreed that the whole 
SiwTk clergy and noblesse, with their servants and retainers, 
should be disarmed, as being aU persons suspected ; that 
the searches might be made during the night ; and that, 
if they again acquired arms, they should be imprisoned. 
Miirdi 27 . On the 27th, additional powers were conferred on the 
Eevolutionary Tribunal ; and aU. inferior tribunals were 
directed to send a list of their accused persons to the cen- 
tral court at Paris, to see if they should be selected for 
trial there. On the same day a decree was passed, 
i ordering every householder in Prance, within three days, 
Iv&Mardi. ^ outside of his house, of all the per- 

^ M. sons resident or lodging there ; compeIling«them, within the 
ISO.' ’ same time, to send a duplicate of their lists to the com- 
mittee of the commune or section.^ 

During the period that the contest with Dumouricr was 
VAomrat going on, Marat in his journal, and the Jacobins in then.' 

debates, thimdered in the loudest terms against that 
Domi™ general and his counter-revolutionary designs. But when 
arrest of the commissioners of the Convention, and 
flight into Austrian Flanders, became known in Paris on 
the 4th April, the agitation rose to the highest pitch.- 
At the mimicipaJity the scene was stormy beyond ex- 
ample ; and the legislature, on the motion of Danton, 
decreed, amidst the most vehement agitation, the imme- 
diate formation of a camp of forty thousand men in the 
neighbourhood of the capital, from which all nobles and 
ex-nobles were to be rigidly excluded. At the same time 
a maximum was fixed on the price of bread ; the difference 

jovumlE fomed b; Qobier duiiiig Uie aittang of ibe Le^dsUvo Asaembly 
nnd Coayention, and is now surrounded by fhem in ^ interesting labouis, . 
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of STicli price and tlie cost of production being to bo laid ohap. 
as a tax on tbe rich. The Jacobins took advantage of the 
general consternation to propose the establishment of a new 1793- 

committee of nine members, to be called the Committee of 
Public Salyation. To achieve this great object, they 
held out the most violent threats against the Convention. 

“We shall never succeed,” said Kobespierro the younger at 
the Jacobin club, “ in defeating the designs of our enemies 
as long as we speak only, and do not act. Roland is 
not yet arrested ; he has even received honours from his 
section. The Convention has shown itself incapable of 
governing ; we must attack its leaders. Citizens, come 
not here to offer your arms and your lives — come to 
demand the blood of the criminals. Let the good citizens 
unite in their sections ; let them rouse public opinion as 
strongly as possible, and come to the bar of tbe Conven- 
tion to demand the arrest of the infidel deputies. It is No. asa ’ 
by such measures alone that you can save the Republic.”^ 
Strengthened*by these menaces, the J acobins next day 
brought forward in the Convention the proposal for the Appoint- 
establishmeut of a committee With a right to deliberate in o^i^tteo 
secret, and armed with despotic powers. Buzot, on the 
part of the Girondists, strongly opposed this proposal, but 
the Plain, or neutrals, joined ihe Jacobins, “ We must,” 
said Marat, “ adopt a great measure for the public salva- 
tion. The torpor of the executive, its negligence in regard 
to the armies, its evident connivance with the traitorous 
generals, call for the instant adoption of vigorous 
measures. Talk not of dictatora 1 A dictator is a single 
man vested with absolute power : what is now proposed 
is a committee of nine men, appointed by the Convention, 
and capable of being dissolved at any moment by it. And 
who are the men who now declaim against a dictator 1 
The very men who strove to concentrate aU power in the 
hands of Roland. Very possibly even this committee 
may not prove sufficiently powerful : it is by violence 
alone that liberty ^ to be established ; and the time has 
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come when, we must organise the despotism of liberty to 
overturn the despotism of hings.^’ Loud applause from 
tlie galleries and the extreme left foUowed these ■words, 
and amidst the general transport, the awM Committee of 
Public Salvation was established.* On the same day — 
an ominous conjunction! — the new Revolutionary Tri- 
bunal commenced its sittings, and immediately condemned 
Louis Guizot DumoUans, an emigrant, accused of having 
been found in arms in France contrary to the law of 23d 
No.i. Hibt. October, to the punishment of death. He was executed 
IsMor' four hours afterwards, protesting he had never heard of 
the law till his sentence was pronounced.^ 

Alarmed by the commencement of punishment by this 
The^on- formidable tribunal, and by the constant succession of 
deMuncea orators of the sections of Paris, who loudly demanded at 
immediate denunciation of Vergniaud, Guadet, 
Gensonne, Brissot, Barbaroux, Louvot, and all the leaders 
of the Gironde, with threats of instant insurrection if 
they were not forthwith arrested and sent to the Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal,+ the Girondists resolved on a last effort 
to rescue their paiiiy from the destruction with wMch it 
was menaced. Meanwhile, however, they were anticipated 
Aprils, by the Jacobins, who brought forward a motion for the 
denunciation of the Duke of Orleans and the whole 
•Hist Pail. Girondists as guilty of high treason, along with Dumou- 
’ rier. This was the commencement of the terrible strife 
which ended with the fall of the latter party.® 

“A powerful faction,” said Robespierre, in the Conven- 
tion, “ combines with the tyrants of Europe to give us a 
king, with a species of aristocratic constitution. It pro- 

* The persons ohoson. for fhis committee were Bordre, Delmes, Brderd, 
Caiobon, Jean Debre:^ Dimtoii, Ghiyton-Morreau, Treilbard, and Delaoroiz. 
— iRrt. PaH, xxy, 80V. 

■i* " L’oiateur de la Seotion MauconseU : — ‘ nepois assez longtemps la TOix 
publiiivie Tons dtsigne les Tergniaud, les Guadet, lea Qensoimfi, les Bria- 
Boi^ les Barbaroux, lea LouTet, lea Buzot, &:o. Qu'attendez.Tous pour lea 
frapper du dieret d'ocooaationl 'Vooa mottoz Dumouiier hors la loi, malB 
Yona laiaaez aaaia parmi yous sea oomplieos. Toua mongue-t-il dea preuYea) 
XiSB ooloimiieB qu’ils out Tomies contre Paris d^oapt ooutre oux. Fatciotea 
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poses to bring ns back to that sbamoful compromiso by chap. 
tbe force of foreign armies, and the effect of internal . 
intiigues. A republic suits only the people, and those 
few in the higher conditions who have pure and upright 
minds. External warfare is the system of Pitt, who is 
tho soul of the coalition ; it suits all the ambitious ; it 
suits the burgher aristocracy^ erer trembling for their pro- 
perty, and fflod with horror at real equality ; it pleases 
the nobles — too happy to find in a representation based 
on the aristocracy, and in the court of a now king, the 
distinctions which have slipped from thoir hands. The 
aristocratic system is that of Lafayette, and all such 
persons as arc known under the name of Eeuillans or 
Moderates; it is the system of those who have succeeded 
in their place. Persons have changed, but tho end is the 
same — ^tho means even are tho same, with this difference, 
that their successors have augmented their resources and 
increased the number of thoir partisans. This ambitious 
faction has nov(Jlr made use of the people, except to serve 
its own purposes ; it has never coalesced with the Jacobins, 
but to elevate itself. On the 1 0th August, it strove to shield 
tho tyrant from tho justvengoance of tho people ; it strove to 
bring us back to I'oyalty, by giving a preceptor to his son. 

I need not designate this party ; it is to the Brissots, the 
Guadets, the Vergniauds, the Gonsoimis, and the other 
hypocrites of thoir faction alone, that the description applies. 

" Every step of theirs has been marked by a departure 
from the principles of the Revolution : never have they 
marched with it, except when constrained by necessity. 

They appropriated to themselves the whole fruits of the 
victory of the 10th August, by restoring their minions, 

de la Montogne I o'est ear -vous quo se repose la patrie du soiu de designer 
les traltres. H est temps de lea d6poaiUer de l’inviolal)iUt6 Ubertiende : 
sortez de oe sommeil qxii tne la liberty ; lerez-Toes I lirrez aux tribimatix 
les hommes que I'opmlon pnblique accuse; d^dorez la gaoire & tons les 
Modiris, aux Eeuinaos — & tons oes ogens de la d-devaut cour dos Tulleides. 
raraiaaez & oette tribune, ordeos patriotes I — appdez le glaive do la loi sor 
la t6te de oes Inviolables oonspirateurs, et olors la postSritd bdiira le temps 
oa Tous avez ezistd.”'— Pari,, xxr, SIX, 812; S Avril 1798. 
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Roland, Serran, and Claviko, to office ; but, 'witb tbe 
same breath, they began to calumniate the mimicipality of 
Paris, ■which alone had in reality gained the victory. To 
destroy the vast centre of public intelligence and repub- 
lican virtue ■which exists in this immortal city, they inces- 
santly slandered the citizens of Paris, representing them 
as a mere band of sanguinary assassins, of bloodthirsty 
vultures. Hence their eternal declamations against the 
revolutionary justice which punished the Montmorins, tho 
Lessai'ts, and then* brother conspirators, at the moment 
when tho people and the pMrh were rising in a mass to 
repel the Prussians, whom their weak and treacherous 
administration had brought almost to the gates of tho 
capital. Louis would have been brought to justice tho 
very day the Convention mot, if it had not been for 
then exertions. During four months they protracted tho 
proceedings against tho tyrant. Who can inllect without 
shuddering on the arts, the shuffling, the chicane to which 
they had recourse to avert the uplifted s^^rd of national 
vengeance j or on the perfidious audacity ■with which they 
have sheltered the emigrants, and favoured their return to 
light the flames of that civil war which even now bmms so 
fiercely in la Vendee and the western piovinces 1 

“This just punishment of the tyrant — the single and 
glorious triumph of the Republic — has postponed only for 
a moment their unwearied activity against the sovereignty 
of the people. Won by their arts, the ‘very generals of 
the Republic have betrayed us. Where are now Lafayette 
and Dumourier ? How often have they been denoimced 
as traitors in the patriotic clubs ! — how often have been 
predicted the disasters which they would bring upon the 
arms of the Republic ! They alone, leagued with the 
court, dragged us into the war ; the Jacobins uniformly 
opposed it. Who does not now see their object in so 
doing 1 what other was it but to bring the foreigners into 
our bosom, to light a dvil war on our hearths, to deliver 
over our allies to their vengeance ? Bijt for the revolt of 
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tl\e lOtli August, all tlicir objects ■would have boon gained, ohap. 
and the counter revolution, aided by foreign bayonets 
and domestic treachery, would now have been trium- nos. 
phant. Dumourior, their creature, was impelled by tho 
vigour of tho Republic to a brilliant success ; and, after 
tho battle of Jemappes, if he had pushed on at once 
into Holland, and raised the standard of Republicanism 
in that countiy, England was ruined and Em’ope revolu- 
tionised. Instead of this, he halted in the midst of vic- 
tory : and why 1 Because ho was restrained by the 
Executive Council. He did, by their orders, every thing 
in his power to prevent the execution of tho decrees of 
19th November and 15th December, which could alone 
consoMato the external conquests of the Republic. 

Would you ally yourselves ■with anarchy and murder? 
was tho constant exclamation of tho Guadets and the 
Gensonnes ; and thus it was that they damped the ardour 
of tho allies who wore joining us in Flanders, and arrested 
our victorious tegions till tho enemy had again collected 
sufficient forces to threaten our frontiers. All the measures 
of Dumourior in tho Low Countries wore calculated to 
favom’ the counter revolution ; untU, at length, gorged with 
the wealth which he had acquired in Belgium, and ram- 
pant with his support in tho foreign alliances, he openly 
avowed his intention to restore royalty, and hoisted the 
standard of treason in the Republican camp. And who 
accompanied him in his flight to the stranger 1 Was it 
not young Egalitd, the son of d’OrleansI During all 
this time the Committee of General Safety, with Vergniaud 
at their head, have constantly retarded overy measure cal- 
culated to promote the general safety, to give Dumourier 
time to complete his detestable projects. I demand that 
all the individuals of the family of Orleans should be sent sei.’ Mmx- 
to the Revolutionary Tribunal, as well as Sillery and his 
wife,* Vergniaud, Guadet, and their accomplices.” 

* Madame Oonlle. 

t In making UiBse oc^uBatious, BobespieiiTe was only giving pubho vent to 
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Vergniimd’i 

reply. 


Vergniaud immediately rose to reply; but be could 
not bo bear’d for some time for tbe loud applauses from 
the Mountain and tbe galleries at tbe conclusion of 
Robespierre’s address. “It is/’ said be, “rntb a heart 
penetrated mtb grief that I rise to reply to accusations, 
tbe absurdity of wbicb is only equalled by tbeir malignity, 
at a time Tpben tbe dangers of tbe country require all oim 
united efforts. I ’will sbo'W "wbo are tbe real accomplices 
of Diimom’ier, If ve strove to moderate tbe movement 
on tbe lOtb August, -wbich, iU-directod, might have led to 
a regency, or a new sovereign, were we enemies to liberty 1 
Did not wc propose a republic in lieu of that royalty under 
which France bad groaned for so many centuries'? Did 
we not suspend the King amidst tbe clang of tbe tocsin 
on tbe loth August 1 Robespien’o, doubtless, knew nothing 
of these things, for be prudently bid himself in a cellar 
during tbe whole conflict. When tbe father was sus- 
pended from all authority, was there any thing hostile 
to hberty in appointing a preceptor for hisiuBon, to preserve 
him horn tbe courtly ideas be might otherwise have 
imbibed 1 The thing is too ridiculous to require a serious 
answer, 

“We have praised Lafayette, and this is now brought 
as a charge against us : is there any one in tbe Conven- 
tion who has not done the same ? We entered into tbe 
war with Austria ; was not that measure unanimously 
supported by the Legislative Assembly % Was not war 
de facto declared by tbe accumulation of Austrian and 
Prussian forces on onr frontier ; and did we not judge 

tUe opioiosB on fhe Qirondists frUoIi, in common witli liho whole Jacobins, be 
bad long entertained. This appears in a strQdng way from the foUowing private 
conversation be bad with Qarat about this time, wbiob tbe latter has recounted 
in bis memoirs. "AU the depattes of tbe Qironde," said Bobespierre, " your 
Brissoti your Louvet, your Barbarous, are counte^revoluidonists and conspbo- 
toHh" ""Wbere do they conspire 1” asked Qarat — "ISverywhere,” rejoined 
Bobespierre— "in Boris, throughout Branoe, over Europe. The Girondists have 
&r long formed tbe derign of eeparating the southom provinces from Bconce, to 
reinstate the ancient principality of Quienne, and form an allionce with England. 
GeDSDim6 says openly ' we are not here as the representatives, but the plenipo- 
tentiaries of the Qirwde.' Erissot aids the conspirao^ by bis joumalj wbiob is 
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riglitly itt taking the initiative to remove tlio contest from 
our own frontiers 1 But we arc charged with having 
calumniated the council-goneral of the municipality of 
Paris. Have wo done sol During its administration 
enormous dilapidations were committed on the national 
domains, on the moveables of emigi’ants, on the houses of 
royalists, on the effects deposited in the municipality; 
and, to put J^n end to these dilapidations, I proposed a 
decree that they should give an account of the property 
they had acquired 1 Was that calumniating the munici- 
pality 1 Was it not rather furnishing them with an 
opportunity of establishing their innocence ? Robespierre 
accuses us of calumniating Paris. So far from it, I have 
constantly maintained that tho massacres which have dis- 
graced the Revolution, were the work of a small band of 
assassins who had flocked there from all parts of tho Repub- 
lic; and it was to exculpate Paris that I wished to surrendor 
tho real assassins to the sword of tho law. The real 
calumniators ofr Paris are those who, by sbiving to seemo 
impunity to tho brigands, confess that they belong to them- 
selves. Which calumniates tho people — tho man who 
declares them innocent of tho crimes of stranger assassins, 
or tho man who obstinately persists in imputing, to tho 
entire people, tho odium of these scenes of blood 1 
“ Wo are accused of having wished to leave Paris when 
the Prussians were in Champagne. This comes with 
singular propriety from Robespierre, who at that period 
wished to fly to Marseilles. But the accusation is an 
infamous calumny. If driven from Paris, we constantly 

the tocsin of 01-7111781. He has just gone to Ijondon — we know why: his Mend 
Ola-TUre has been a. conspirator all his life. Roland is in correspondence ivith 
the traitor Montesquieu ; they labour together to open Savoy and Erouce to 
the Hedmontese forces. Servan was only named General of the army of the 
Pyrenees to open their gates to the Spumiards. Evvmourier menaces Paris more 
than either Belgium or EoUand. That heroic charlatan, whom I would instantly 
have arrested, dines every day with the Girondists. M.I lam HreA ef iha 
SeaxAuMim; I am aich at hmi't. Hover was this oountry in such dnngor; I 
doubt much if it can be yet saved.” — "Have you no doubts," said Garal^ “ of 
the truth of all you have saddl” — " Hone in tho world,” replied Bohe^ierre.— 
Bee Gabai, Mmokt, 11 ^ Sittoirt GimAvm, iv. 286, 28$. 
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CHAP, maiataincd that the Rovolutiou was lost ; it was there wo 
1 woro dctorimncd to live or die. Wo have becomo mode- 
less. rate Feoillans 1 Wo were not so on tho 10th August, 
when you, Robespierre, were in your cellar. Wo have 
heard much lately of the rights of insurrection, and I 
lament it. I understand insurrection where it has an 
object, when tyranny is there ; but when the statue of 
liberty is on the throne, insurrection can be provoked only 
by the Mends of royalty. Ycsl it is the friends of 
royalty, or of tyranny under some other name, who would 
now provoke an insurrection. You are socking to con- 
summate the Revolution by terror : I would complete it 
by love. But I have yet to learn that, hke the priests 
and barbarous ministers of the Inquisition, who speak of 
the God of pity at tho stake, wo should speak of liberty 
in the midst of poniards and executionors. You wiU find 
accomplices of Dumourier in the conspirators 
364 Mo’ni- against the Convention on the 10th March, and in those 
toittjApni rendered nugatory your decrees for their 

punishment,”! 

The Gu'ondists had still the majority in the Conven- 
MmatisBent tiou, and tMs accusatiou of Robespierre was quashed. 
WwmP' But the Jacobins were not discoiuaged \ and, relying on 
the support of the aimed sections of Paris, they published 
an address, on the instigation of Marat, and signed by 
him, from the Jacobins of Paris to the affiliated sodetics 
in the departments, in which they called on them to arm, 
and rise in insmTection against the Convention.* This 
address was read by Guadet in the Assembly ; and it ex- 
cited such consternation that the cries arose on all sides, 
“ A I’Abbaye 1 A I’Abbaye 1” and Marat was, by accla- 
mation from three-fourths of the legislature, ordered to 

* jxous sommea tcaliia I Aux armeB I Auz armeg I Voioi Hieore 

teixible oft les dSfanseoig do la patrle dedvent vamoro ou s’enfisvellx soub lea 
dScoitibieg de In BApubliqtie. Fcanpais 1 jamais votre liberty ne fiit on plug 
ppxmd p£ijl ; nog ennemis ont ends znig le eceau d leura noirea peEddiea ; ei: pour 
lea oongommer, Ibiiiiouiier, leur oompUoe, miirobo but Faiig. Xrdres et amig I 
Tos plus grande enuemiB gout au milieu de vong; ilg diligent tob opdtaUou^ vog 
vengeanceg ; jig oonduigent tob moyeng de ddfenBe. Otji I o’egt daw le g^at quo 
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be sent to tlio UoYoIutionary Tribunal. Danton and tbo oiiap. 
Jacobins vobemontly resisted tliis; but it was carried, 
after a fimous altercation, by a large majority. This was 
tbo first instance of the inviolability of tlie Convention 
being broken through ; and, as such, it afforded an unfor- 
tunate precedent, which the sanguinary party was not slow 
in following. Yet the accusation of Mai'at was in reality 
no violation of the privilegea of the legislature. He was 
sent to the Revolutionary Tribunal, not for what he said 
or did in the Convention, but for a circular addressed to 
the departments as president of the J acobin club ; and it Tok 
was never supposed that the members were privileged to iv. iso. ’ 
commit treason without its walls.^ 

The Jacobins lost no time in adopting measures to 
counteract this vigorous step. The clubs, the multitude. Vehement 
and the centre of insurrection, the municipality, were put Seiaot’ 
in motion. The whole force of popular agitation was 
called forth to save, as they expressed it, “ that austere, 
profound philosopher, foiuncd by meditation and mis- 
fortune, gifted with such profound sagacity, and so groat 
a knowledge of Iho human heart, who alone penetrated 
the designs of traitors on their triumphal cars, at the 
moment when the stupid vulgar were still loading them 
with applause.” Pache, the mayor of Paris, appeared at 
the bar of the Convention, to demand, in the name of 
five-and-thirty sections, and of the municipality, the expul- 
sion of the leaders of the Gironde. “ The Parisians,” 
said they, “first commenced the Revolution by over- 
turning the Bastillo, which was ready to thunder over 
their heads : they have come to-day to destroy a new 
tyranny, because they are the first witnesses of it. They 
are the first to raise, in the heart of France, the ay of 

de parricides mains dfiobirent tob entrodles I Oui I la oontre-rovolutioii est dons 
la Oonvention Hationalo. C’est e’est au centre de Totre sdretS et da tob 
esp&aacoB, que de criminels d^igntfs iiennent les fils de la tromo qu’ils out 
owiie avec la horde des dospotes qui vieiment nous 4gorger. Ceat la qu’une 
oabale dirilg4e par la oow d’Angleteire et autres — Hais d^a lindignarion 
enflamme tob oonragetix coaurs. AUons, Bapublicains — armons-nouB I " — 

H 4 IUS, /oumal del laif^ns, 11 A-Tril, Bo. 174. 
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44. 

Marat is sc' 
quitted. 


indiguation. We come not to accuse the majority of the 
CoETention, which has shown its yirtuo by condemning 
the tyrant : we come to specify the perfidious men, his 
allies in the Conyention, who have never ceased striving 
to save him, and arc now endeavouring to sell us to 
England, and bring us back to slavery. Wo have not 
destroyed hereditary tyranny only to make way for that 
which is elective ; abready the departments are revoking 
your powers : hear now their demand. We call upon 
you to send this address of the majority of the sections 
of Paris to the departments ; and that, as soon as they 
have intimated their adherence, the after-mentioned depu- 
ties bo expelled from the Assembly."* The young and 
generous Boyer Fonfirbde demanded to be included in the 
list of the proscribed — an act of devotion which sub- 
sequently cost him his life. AH the members of the right 
and centre rose, and insisted upon being joined with their 
colleagues in the accusation. The petition was rejected, 
but the designs of its authors wore gained''; it accustomed 
the people to the spectacle of the Convention being 
besieged by popular clamour, and impaired the majesty 
of the legislature, by exhibiting the impunity with which 
its members might be assailed.^ 

Marat was accompanied to the Revolutionary Tribunal 
by the whole leaders of the Jacobin party. His trial 
fi:om the outset was a mere mockery, and certain to termi- 
nate in a triumph to his supporters ; for how could a 
tribunal instituted to try crimes against the sovereignty 
of the people find one guilty who had been loudest in 
asserting it ? He entered the court with the air of a 
conqueror. His first words were — " Citizens I it is not a 
guilty person who appears before you ; it is the apostle 
and martyr of liberty, against whom a handful of in- 
triguers and factious men have obtained a decree of accu- 


* BrisBo1> GKiadel^ Vergniaud, Qessomid, Gb'angeneuTe, Buzot, Barbarouz, 
LalleB, Birotteau, Ponte-Goulard, Fition, Lanjuinai^ Yalazi, Hardy, le Hard!, 
Louv^ GKiisaB, Faudhei, Laotlieiiaa, la Source^ Yalady, Chambon. — Biit^ 
Pert xrvi 7. f, 
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sation.” He 'was acquitted, and brouglit back in triumpli chap. 
to the ConTcntion. An immonso inultitudo camo •with 
him to the gates : the loaders of the mob entered, and 
exclaimed — “We bring you back the brave Marat, the 
tried friend of the people : they will never cease to 
espouse his cause !” A sapper broke off from the multi- 
tude, and exclaimed — " Marat -was ever the Mend of the 
people : had his head fallen, the head of the sapper would 
have fallen with it 1” At these words he brandished his 
axe in the air, amidst shouts of applause from the Moun- 
tain and the galleries. The mob insisted upon defiling 
in triumph through the hall : before the president could 
consult the Convention on the subject the unruly body 
rushed in, bearing down all opposition, and, climbing over 
all the barriers, seated themselves in the vacant places of 
the deputies, who retired in disgust from such a scene of 
violence. The Convention behold in silence the defeat of 
its measures] the Jacobins redoubled their efforts to 
improvo Tiho victory they had gained. The approaches 
wore incessantly besieged by an unruly mob, who i Toni, m 
clamoured for vengeance against the proscribed deputies : uui.' 
the galleries wore filled by partisans of the Jacobins, who 
stifled the arguments of their opponents, and loudly 
applauded the most violent proposals : the clubs, at night, 
resounded with demands of vengeance against the traitor April isj' 
faction.^ 

Although, however, the most execrable character of the 
Revolution, one who had never ceased for years to urge Nummius 
the people to deeds of atrocity and blood, was thus StTae 
acquitted by the Revolutionary Tribunal ; yet it was by 
no means equally indulgent to accused persons of another 
stamp, and it had already evinced that insatiate thirst 
for blood which subsequently rendered its proceedings so 
terrible. As fast as persons accused of royalist or mode- 
rate sentiments were brought before it, they were con- 
•ricted without either distinction or mercy. Besides 
several persons of^inferior note, who were condemned and 
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oiiAP, czecuted iu the first throo weeks of April, Louis Philippe 
- Blauchdando, formerly marshal of the camp, was cou- 
1798 . victed of attempts tending to disturb the state, and 
suffered death : Joanne Clerc, of haring attempted to ro- 
Aprii 16. establish royalty, underwent the same penalty : Anno 
ApriiiD. Hyadnthe do Vagous, colonel of dragoons, was sentenced 
April 20. and executed the next day on the same charge : Gabriel 
Duguigny, a retmned emigrant, suffered with uncommon 
April 21. firmness on the 21 st ; and on the 27 th Francois Boucher, 
April 27. a dentist, and Charles Mingot, a hackney coachman, were 
condemned and executed for having used expressions 
tending to royalty. They died exclaiming, “ Vive Louis 
XVII !” Alroady it had become evident that this ter- 
rible tribunal, instead of dispensing justice against all the 
enemies of the state with an equal baud, had become, 
under the infinonce of the vehement popular excitemont 
and intimidation with which it was surrounded, nothing 
1 BttU dtt ^ formidable engine in the hands of the Jacobin 
Tribuiai faction, for securing for themselves impunity for the worst 
crimes, and destroying on the most trifling grounds all 
their opponents.^ 

The execution of persons accused of moderate or 
inorei^ng Toyalist opiiuons, however, could neither supply the 
markets, lower prices, nor fill the treasury ; and the pros- 
exigencies, amidst its fierce internal contests, 
pie,aafnsw Qccupied no Small portion of the time of the Convention. 

dfixnazias for ^ , 

awaarimum. All its efforts to attam these objects, however, were nuga- 
tory : for the vast and increasing expenditure of the 
Republic could only, amidst the total failure of the taxes, 
be supplied by the issue of assignats ; and this, of course, 
by renderiug paper money redundant, lowered its value 
in exchange with other commodities, and occasioned a 
constant and even frightful rise of prices. The people did 
not understand this, and conceived, on the contraiy, that 
the prices of all artidea should fall, now that the reign of 
liberty and equality was established. The Jacobins in- 
cessantly told them it was all owing to^the monopolisers, 
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■who, in league witli the Royalists, Girondists, and Mode- ohap. 
rates, liad entered into an infernal conspii'acy to starve 
tlio people. The municipality of Paris, acting on tliis wsa 
impulso, repeatedly and formally demanded from the 
Convention the fixing of a maximum on all articles of 
provision, accompanied 'with tho donimciation of the 
penalty .of death against all who should ask a higher 
sum : and proposed that the dealers should bo indem- , ^ 

, ^ ^ Joum* ttcfl 

nified for then* losses by a forced tax on the rich. At JMoWns, 

if iX 

length the clamour became so violent that the Assembly, wa sr. 
on 2d May, passed a decree, fixing for a limited time a la'com- 
maximum on the price of grain, and imposing a forced 
loan of 1,000,000,000 francs (£40,000,000) on the rich, 
to he levied by taxing the whole of every proprietor’s 
income who had a fortune that exceeded 2000 francs 282,^83. 
yearly.’' 

It was not surprising that prices rose in this alarming 
manner ; for tho issue of assignats from tho public trea- 
sury had'uow become unprecedented in tho history of tho fimSmsig- 
world. Tho Convention, upon the report of the minister 
of finance, decreed, on tho 7th May, tho immediate issue 
of 1,200,000,000 francs in paper, (£48,000,000,) in 
additionio 3,100,000,000 francs (£124,000,000) already 
in circulation I It was not suz-prismg that so prodigious 
an issue of paper, in a country not at that period con- 
taining above twenty-five million souls, and with scarcely 
any commerce, external or internal, amidst the existing 
convulsions, should have led to a universal rise of prices, 
to such an extent as at once to destroy the fortunes of 
the rich, and increase tenfold the sufferings of the poor. 

The confusion of prices and depreciation of the assignats, 
under the influence of this enormous addition to the circu- ^ 
lating medium of tho country, soon became such that 
debts were discharged in assignats bearing a forced circu- 
lation, for a third of the sum for which they had been “y- S77,, 
contracted, and the price of provisions was tnpled.^ For tom, Mm 7. 
is this report of the finance minister less important, as. 
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CHAP, exhibiting, on the one hand, the enormous dcMca- 

L_ tion of the ordinary revenue, ■which, was estimated at 

1,000,000,000 francs, (^40,000,000,) and, on the other, 
the stupendous amoimt of tho confiscated property belong- 
ing to the church and the emigrants, whi^, after deduct- 
ing the whole debts with wliich it was charged, was valued 
at 6,700,000,000 francs, or £268,000,000 sterling.* 

The incessant declamations of the Jacobins at their 
Propoeii of Central dub, in the forty-eight sections of Paris, at the 
dub of the Cordeliers, and in the haU of the municipality, 
aided by the incendiary press of Marat, Frdron, Hubert, 
revolutionary journals, at length, coupled 
Twelve ap- -^th those Substantial grievances, worked the people up 
Sia^io. into such a state of fiiry, that they became ready for a 
general insurrection against the authority of tho Conven- 
tion. As a last resource, Guadet, one of the most ener- 
getic and intrepid leaders of the Gironde, proposed the 
convocation of the supplementary members of the Assem- 
blyt at Bourges, and the dissolution of th® existing muni- 
cipality of Paris. “ Citizens,” said he, “ while good mon 
lament in silence the misfortunes of the country, the con- 
spirators are in motion to destroy it. Like Cmsar, they 
exclaim — ‘Let others speak, we act!’ To moot them, 
we must act also. The evil lies in the impunity of the 


* The total amount of the raaourooB of the BepubUo was atated in thia 
report to be — 


Pranci. 


1. Arreara of taxes and contributionB, 

2. Due on national domains Bold, 

8. Woods and forests, 

i, Bffects on the oivil list, . . 

6. Engaged domains, . . . 

e. Eoudal right, .... 

7. Soltminas, .... 

8. Unsold national domains of ertugrants, 

deduoting dehtei 


1.000. 000.000 or ^40,000,000 

2.000. 000.000 — 80,000,000 

1.200.000. 000 — 48,000,000 

800,000,000 — 12,000,000 
100,000,000 — 4,000,000 

60,000,000 — 2,000,000 
60,000,000 — 2,000,000 

8.000. 000.000 — 120,000,000 


7,700,000,000 £308,000,000 
of Tvhich <8268,000,000, or 6,700,000,000 francs, arose from the oonfisoated 
estates. — Ses Atfport it JoBomroi sw Ui Fmmm dt Ut MgvibU^, 7th May 
1798; ZHaf. Part xxvi. 878. 

i* Members elected to supply any yacandes whldh npight ooonx during the 
sitting of the Conyeution. ^ 
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conspii’alors of March 10 ; in tho preparing of anarchy ; 
in the misrule of the authorities of Paris, who thirst only 
for power and gold. There is yet time to save the 
country, and oui’ own tarniahod honour. I propose 
instantly to annul the authorities of Paris ; to replace 
the municipality by the presidents of the sections ; to 
unite the supplementary members of the Convention at 
Bourgos ; and, 'to annoimce this resolution to the depart- 
ments by extraordinary couriers." These decisive mea- 
sures, if adopted by the Assembly, would have destroyed 
the power of the municipality and the designs of the con- 
spirators I but they would have at once occasioned a civil 
war, and, by dividing the centre of action, augmented the 
danger of foreign subjugation. The majority was influ- 
enced by these considerations; the separation of the 
Assembly into two divisions, one at Paris, and one at 
Bourges, seemed the immediate forerunner of conflicting 
governments. Barbro supported those opinions. “ It is 
by union and fiwanosa,” ho said, " that you must dissipate 
the storms which assail you ; division will accelerate your 
ruin. Do you imagino that, if the conspirators dissolve the 
Convention in the centre of its power, they will have any 
difficulty in disposing of its remnant assembled at Bourges ? 
I propose that wo should nominate a commission of 
twelve persons, to watch over the designs of the commune, 
to examine into the recent disorders, and aiTest the 
persons of their authors ; but never, by acceding to the 
measures of Guadet, declare ourselves unequal to combat 
the influence of the municipality." This proposal was 
adopted by tho Convention, ever ready to temporise 
rather than adopt a decisive course, and tho opportunity 
of destroying the municipality was lost for cver.^ 

The Commission of Twelve, however, commenced their 
proceedings with vigorous measures. A conspiracy against 
the majority of the Convention had for some time been 
openly organised in Paris ; tho club of the Cordeliers was 
the centre of the movement, and an insurrectionary com- 
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oiiAP. mittco sat night and day. The public fcryour soon 
- demanded more than the mere proscription of the thirty 
1793. deputies ; three hundred -v^ere required. Varlct had 
Genotdiu- opculy proposed a plan for the insurrection, which was 
(.urreotioii digeussod smidst furious cries at the Cordeliers, and the 
Giiond^ta execution of the design was fixed for the 22d May. It 
vention. was agi'ccd that the armed multitude should proceed to the 
hall of the Convention, with the Rights of Man veiled 
with crape, to seize and expel all the members who had 
belonged to the Constituent or Legislative Assembhos, 
tm’n out the ministry, and destroy aU who bore the name 
of Bourbon. The co m m i ssion speedily obtained evidence 
of this conspiracy, and arrested one of its leaders, Hdbert, 
the author of an obscene and revolting revolutionary 
journal, entitled the P^re Duchesne, which had acquired 
immense circulation among the followers of the muni- 
cipality. That turbulent body instantly put itself in a 
state of insurrection, declared its sittings permanent, and 
ipeuTc invited the people to raise the standard ©f revolt. Some 
of tho most violent sections followed its example; the 

Assembly were besieged by 
68°' olamorous bands of armed men, Tho club of the Jaco- 
Th Cordeliers, of the revolutionary sections, sat 

2 ii.'^’ ’ day and night ; the agitation of Paris rose to the highest 
pitch.i 

The Commission of Twelve, in this extremity, brought 
The Coh- forwai’d a measure eminently calculated to rescue the 
TwXe°^ Convention from the dreadful thraldom to the armed 
SZTgStod of fo which they had hitherto been subjected. 

^ name, said in the Assembly — " From the 
May 25, very first steps of our career, we have discovered the 
traces of a homble conspiracy against the Republic, 
against the national representation, against the lives of 
many of its members, and of other citizens. Every step 
we have taken has brought to light new proofs : yet a 
few days and the Republic is lost ; you yourselves are no 
more. {Loudwmmws on the left) 1 declare solemnly, 
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on the responsibility of tho whole Commission, that if ohap. 
France is not soon convinced of tho existence of a 
conspiracy to murder many of yourselves, and to establish 
on the mins of the Republic tho most horrid and degrad- 
ing despotism — if we do not demonstrate to all the 
world the existence of this conspiracy, wo ai'e ready to 
lay our heads on the scaffold.” He then proposed, as a 
preliminary m.easimc, a decree ordering all the citizens of 
Paris to be ready to join their respective sections at a 
moment’s notice, and in the mean time to send two men 
from each company, to form a permanent guard for the lee. 'moh’i. 
Convention, and that the assemblies of the sections should 
close their sittings every night at latest at ten o’clock.^ 

This was going to work in the right spirit ; for it pro- 
posed to establish an armed force, to counterbalance that AMwer of 
of which the Jacobins and municipality had the disposal. thrjLo”^ 
They stoutly denied, therefore, the existence of any con- 
spiracy. “We are called upon,” said Mai’at, “to discuss 
measures’ dir ectrtsd against a supposed conspiracy. I 
protest against discussing a motion founded on a fable. 

I know that you nover can ciu’O foai’ ; it is on that ac- 
count that you never can cure statesmen. But I declare 
I know of no other conspmacy in Franco except that 
of the Girondists.” Danton strongly supported the same 
side. “ What is tho use,” said he, " of additional laws 
to protect the national representation 1 The existing 
laws are amply sufficient for that purpose ; all that is 
wanted is to direct thorn to the punishment of the 
really guilty. If guilty men are seized, they wiU find no 
defenders : the demand for an armed force to protect its 
sittings, betrays fears unworthy of the National Assembly. 

Can there be a more decisive proof of the efficiency of 
the existing laws than the fact, that the National Con- 
vention is untouched ; and that if one member has 
perished (Lepelletier,) he at least was not one of those »Hif Puti. 
who betrayed any apprehension 1”® The Convention, 2 ^,“' 
however, now seriously alarmed, passed a decree in terms 
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oiTAP, of the proposal, and at tho same time, another for 
improving the composition of the juries for tho Rovolu- 
1793. tionary Tribunal, by taking them from sixteen depart- 
ments chosen by lot. 

Those measiu'es, if carried into effect, wonld have 
struck both at the physical force and judicial tyranny of 
ffiTwthe Jacobins; and therefore they resolved instantly to 
commence their insurrections. On tho next day, being 
M®'y26. the 25th May, a furious multitude assembled round the 
hall of the Convention, and a deputation appeared at the 
bar, demanding in the most threatening terms the sup- 
pression of the Commission of Twelve, and tho immediate 
liberation of Hdbert, tho imprisoned member of the 
magistracy. Some oven wont the length of insisting that 
the members of the Commission should immediately be 
sent to the Revolutionary Tribunal. “We come,” said 
they, “ to denounce a crime committed by tho Council of 
Twelve on tho person of Hdbert : he is in the prison of 
the A-bbaye. The council'goneral of ^e muWipality 
win defend him to the death. These arbitrai’y arrests 
aro civic crowns for good men.” Isnard, the president of 
the Assembly, a coimageous and eloquent Ghondist, 
replied — " Listen to my words : if over the Convention 
is exposed to danger — ^if another of those insurrections, 
which have recurred so frequently since the 10 th March, 
breaks out, and the Convention is outraged by an armed 
faction, France wiU rise as ono man to avenge our 
cause, Paris will bo destroyed, and soon the stranger 
will inquire on which bank of the Seine Paris stood.” 
This indignant reply produced, at the moment, a great 
impression ; but crow^ of subsequent petitioners, whom 
Danton strongly supported from the benches of the 
Mountain, quickly appeared, and restored confidence to 
the conspirators. Upon the continued refusal of Isnard 
to order the liberation of Hdbert, crowds from the 
Jacobin benches rose to drag him from his seat; the 
Girondists thronged to defend him. Jn the midst of the 
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Danton, in a voice of thunder, exclaimed — “So chap. 
much impudence is beyond endurance : wo will resist 
you: lei there ho no longer any truce hetAvocu the 
Mountain and the base men who wished to save the 
tyrant. If there had been no ardent men there would 
have been no Revolution. The small number of con- 
spirators will soon be revealed ; the French people will ^“ 26 ^* 
save themselves: the mask has fallen from the faces of 
those who have so often sworn to defend it, but who now 
strive only to save the aristocrats. France will rise and ^"seg, Sa’ 
prostrate its enemies.”^ 

The deputies from the municipality retii’cd on that 
occasion, without having obtained what they deshed ; Daspeiata 
but they were resolved instantly to proceed to insurrec- tufooUV 
tion. All the remainder of the 25th, and the whole of 
the 26th, was spent in agitation, and exciting the people 
by the moat inflammatory harangues. Such was the 
success of their efforts that, by the morning of the 2'7th, 
oight-and-tAventy sections wore assembled to petition for 
the liberation of Hdbort. The Commission of Twelve 
could only rdy on the support of the armed force of 
three sections ; and those hastened, on tho first summons, 
to the support of the Convention, and ranged themselves, 
with their arms and artiUory, round the hall. But an 
immense multitude ci’owded round their ranks ; cries of 
“ Death to the Girondists !” resounded on all sides ; and 
the hearts even qf the most resolute began to quail 
before the fiuy and menacing conduct of the people. 

The Girondists with dififlcnlty maintained their ground 
against the Jacobins within the Convention and the 
furious multitude who besieged its walls, when Garat, 
the minister of the interior, entered, and deprived them 
of their last resource, the necessity of unbending firmness. 

When called upon to report upon the state of Paris, he 
declared — “ That he saw no appearance of a conspiracy ; 
that he had met with nothing but respect from the crowd 
which surrounde<3^ the Assembly; and that the only 
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OIIA.P. perfidious design. -wMcb. lie believod existed, was to 
divide, by tKe dread of cbimerical dangers, two parlies, 
1703. equally desirous of promotiug the public wclfai'e.” In 
Tnalcing this report, Gai’at had boon deceived by Pache, 
mayor of Paris, a fuiious and hypocritical Jacobin, of tho 
most dangerous chai'acter. France had reason then to 
lament the retirement of the more clear-sighted Roland 
from his important office. Struck dumb by this extra- 
ordinary and unexpected report, which appeared account- 
able only on the supposition of the defection of the 
minister of the interior, the Girondists, for the most 
part, withdrew from the Assembly, and the courageous 
Isnard was replaced in the president’s chair by Hdrault 
de SdcheEes. Yielding to the clamour which besieged 
the legislatoe, he declared “ the force of reason and of 
the people are the same thing ; you demand a magistrate 
in detention, the representatives of the people restore him 
motion was then put, that tho Commission 
Twelve should be abolished, and Hdbeft set at liberty; 

midnight, amidst shouts of triumph from 
ii. 69. M%. the mob, who constituted the majority, by climbing over 
lV.2i4,22i. the rads, and voting on the benches of the Mountain with 
the Jacobins.^ 

Ashamed of the consequences of their untimely dosor- 
The deme tiou of the Convention, the Girondists, on the following 
wSSld “ day, assembled in strength, and reversed the decree, 
oxtoitcd by force on the preceding evening. Lanjuinais 
in an especial manner distinguished himself in this 
debate, which was tumultuous and menacing to the very 
last degree. "Above fifty thousand citizens,” said he, 
"have already been imprisoned in the departments, by 
orders of your commissioners; more arbitrary arrests 
have taken place than under the old regime iu a whole 
century ; and you have excited all this tumult, because 
we have put into custody two or three individuals who 
openly proclaimed murder and piUage. Your commis- 
saries are proconsuls, who act far fronuyou, and Without 
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your kno'B'ledgo ; and your wholo jealousy is centred on ohap. 
the Commission placed under your eyes, and subject to 
your immediate control. On Sunday last it was pro- 
posed at the Jacobins to have a general massacre in 
Paris ; to-night the same proposal is to bo brought for- 
ward at the Cordeliers, and the electoral club of the 
Ev6chd : the proofs of the conspiracy ai*e ready ; we 
offer them to you, and yot you hesitate — ^you protect 
only assassins coyered with blood.” At these words the 
Mountain drowned the yoice of the speaker, and 
Legendre threatened to throw him headlong from the 
Tribune. “Yesterday,” said Danton, “you did an act 
of justice ; beware of departing from its example. If 
you persist in asserting the powers you have usurped ; 
if arbitrary imprisonments continue ; if the public 
magistrates are not restored to their functions, after 
haying shown that wp surpass oiu enemies in modera- 
tion and wisdom, we will show that wo smpasa them 
in audacity an 4 reyolutionai'y yigow.’,” But the intrepid 
Lanjuinais kept his ground ; and the dccroo of tho pre- 
coding day was royersed by a majority of fifty-one. Tho 
Jacobins instantly broke out into tho most fiuious 
exclamations. "You hayo yiolatod the ‘Rights of 
Man,' ” said Collot dTIerbois ; " tremble 1 wo are about 
to follow your example; they shall not sorye as a 
shield to tyrants. Throw a yeil oyer the statue of 
Liberty, so impudently placed in the midst of your ' 
hall ; we will not incur the gnilt of any longer restrain- 
ing the indignation of the people.” “ It is time,” said 
Danton, " that the people should no longer be restrained 
to a defensiye system. They must attack the Moderate 
leaders ; it is time that we should adyance in our ass, 297^ 
career, and secure the destinies of France. Paris hasxw'i.286. 
always been tbe terror of tbe enemies of liberty. Paris w, 224’^* 
has once conquered ; it will conquer again.”^ 

The agitation, which had begun to subside after the 
yiotory of the gpreceding eyening, was renewed with 
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oiiAP, I’edoublcd violence on tho reversal of tlic decree, Robes- 
pierre, Marat, Daaton, Cliaumetto, and Pacbe, immediately 
commenced the organisation of a now revolt ; the 29fcb 
Benowii of employod in arranging tbe forces. “ It is not Hdbert,” 
said Robospierre at tbe Jacobins, “ wbo was attacked : it 
sutMay. is tbe cause of freedom — ^it is tbe Republic. If the muni- 
cipality of Paris does not now unite closely with tbe 
people, it violates its most sacred duty. Tbe country is 
in danger. It is impossible for me, exhausted as I am by 
fom* years of revolutions, and tbe mournful spectacle of 
the triumph of tyranny, to specify the mode of action. I 
recognise no pure magistrates but those of tbe Mountain.” 
On tbe 30th, tbe members of tbe electoral body, tbe 
commissioners of tbe clubs, the deputies of tbe sections, 
declared themselves in insurrection ; Honriot received the 
command of tbe armed force ; and the sans-culottes were 
promised forty sous a-day, by the municipality, while 
under arms. These arrangements being made, the tocsin 
sounded, tbe g^n^raU beat at daybreak oiwtbe mOrning of 
the 31at, and tbe forces of tbe Wbom*gs marched to tbe 
Tuileries, where tbe Convention was assembled. On this 
occasion, the first symptom appeared of a division between 
Dantou and Robespierre and tbe more furious Jacobins : 
the former was desirous of procuring the abolition of the 
Commission of Twelve, but not of an outrage on tbe 
legislature j tbe latter wished to ovcitum tbe Convention 
by tbe force of tbe municipality. But even Robespierre 
was already passed in tbe career of revolution by' more 
desperate insurrectionists. A genei'al revolt bad been 
resolved on by tbe central committee of insurrection — a 
2 ^ 23 ^®’ moral insun-ection, as they termed it, unaccompanied by 
nil’ ii, 70 *' O’-’ violence, but with such an appalling display of 

physical force as should render resistance impossible. 
‘ Forty-eight sections mel^ and pubbely announced their 

minitwr. ■ determination to raise tbe standard of revolt ; and by 
daybreak on tbe 31st all Paris was in arms.^ 

The national guard and tbe insui'gent forces were at 

r* 
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fil'st timid, and uncertain vlioso orders to oTboy, and for chap. 
wliab object they Y^cre called out. The terrible cannoneers, 
the janizaries of the Revolution, took tho load. The cry, 

“Vivo la Montagne! Pdrissent lea Girondinsl" broke VRst^Les 
from their ranks, and revealed the secret of the day ; they 
fixed the wavering by the assumption of the lead. It was 
soon discovered that the object was to present a petition, 
supported by an armed force, to the Assembly, demanding 
the proscription of the twenty-two loaders of the Gironde, 
tho suppression of the Commission of Twelve, and the 
imposition of a fresh maximum on the piico of broad. In 
the Faubourg St Antoine, the old centre of insm’rections, 
the revolt assumed a more disorderly character. Pillage, 
immediate rapine, and disorder, could alone rouse its 
immense population. The commune excited their cupi- 
dity, by proposing to march to tho Palais Royal, whoso 
shopkeepers were the richest in Paris. “ Arm yourselves 1 ” 
exclaimed the agents of tho municipality, “ tho counter 
revolution is at-»hand ; at tho Palais Royal they arc this 
moment raying ‘ Vivo lo Roi !' and trampling under foot 
the national colours ; all its inhabitants are accomphees 
in tho plot ; march to tlie Palais Royal, and thenco to the 
Convention.” But the inhabitants of that district were 
prepared for then- defence ; the gates of the palace were 
shut, and artillery placed in the avennes which led to 
them. When tho immense forest of pikes began to 
debouch from the side of the faubourgs, the cannoneers 
stood with lighted matches to their pieces ; and the wave 72. rii. iv. 
of insurrection rolled aside to the more defenceless quar- jug. i.26S. 
ter of the legislature.^ 

The Convention had early assembled at the sound of 
the tocsin, in the hall of the Tuileries, which had now insimMtioa 
become their place of meeting, instead of tho SaUe dn 
Manage ; the chiefs of the Girondists, notwithstanding the 
earnest entreaties of their friends, all repaired to the 
post of danger. They had passed the night assembled 
in the house of ^ common friend, armed, and resolved 
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CHAP, to soli tlioir lires doarly ; but at daybreak they loft tbeir 
asylum, and took thoir seats in the ConYcntion as tbo 
1798 . tocsin ■was sounding, Garat persisted in maintaining 
May 81. there was nothing to fear ; that a moral insurrection 

alone was in contemplation. Pachc, with hypociitioal zoal, 
declared that he had doubled the guards of tho Conven- 
tion, and forbidden tho cannon, of alarm to bo dischai’ged. 
At that instant tho sound of tho artillery was heard ; tho 
gMrale boat in aU quarters, and the ceaseless roll, like 
the noise of distant thunder, showed that all Paris was in 
motion. “ I demand,” said V ergniaud, “ to know by whose 
authority the cannon of alarm have been sounded.” “ And 
I demand,” answered Thuriot, “ that the Commission of 
Twelve be instantly dissolved.” “ And I," said Tallien, 
“ that tho sword of the law strike the conspirators in the 
bosom of the Convention.” The Girondists insisted that 
Honxiot, the commander-in-chief, should be esdled to the 
bar, for sounding the cannon of alann without the autho- 
rity of tho Convention. " If a combat cemmences,” said 
Vergniaud, “whatever be its result, it wiU ruin the Re- 
public. Lot all the members swear to die at their posts.” 
They all took tho oath ; in a few hours it was forgotten. 
“ Dissolve the Commission of Twelve,” said Danton, with 
his tremendous voice. “ The cannon has sounded. If you 
have any political discretion, you will take advantage of 
the public agitation to furnish you with an excuse for 
retracing your steps, and regaining yo'ur lost popularity. 
I address myself to those deputies who have some regard 
to the situation in which they are placed, and not to 
those insane mortals who listen to nothing but their pas- 
sions. Hesitate no longer, therefore, to satisfy the people.”. 
“ What people 1 ” exdamied V ergniaud. " That people,” 
replied Danton, “ that immense body which is our ad- 
vanced guard ; which hates alike every spedes of tyranny, 
and that base moderation which would speedily bring it 
back. Hasten, then, to satisfy them j save them from the 
aristocrats j save them from their own,anger ; and if the 
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inovemout sliould continue ‘when tliia is done, Paris ■will ohap 

soon annihilate the factions -which disturb its tranquillity.” !_ 

Vast bodies of petitioners soon began to defile through the 
Oonvention -with menacing petitions. “Wo demand,” said 
they, “ the levy of a central Revolutionary army of Sans- 
culottes, who are to receive forty sous a-day each man ; 
and demand a decree against the twenty-two members jiYys'i!”’ 
denounced by the sections of Paris, as well as the Com- 
mittee of Twelve. We demand the price of bread to be 
fixed at three sous a pound in all the departments, and ^ 
that the difference of price be made up by a forced tax on 346. ‘ 
the lich.”^ 

The Tuileries were blockaded by the multitude : their 
presence, and the vociferous language of the petitioners The mot 
who were successively admitted to the bar of the Assem- 
bly, encouraged the Jacobins to attempt the instant do- 
struction of their opponents, Barfere and the Committee 
of Public Salvation proposed, as a compromise, that the 
Commission of* Twelve should bo dissolved ; Robespierre 
and his associates uiged the immediate arrest of the 
Girondists, “ Citizens,” said ho, “ let us not lose oui’time 
in vain clamours and insignificant propositions. This day 
is perhaps the last of the struggles of freedom against 
tyranny,” “Move, then I” exclaimed Yergniaud, “Yes,” 
replied Robespierre, “ I move, and my motion is against 
you 1 — against you, who, after the revolution of August 
10th, strove to lead to the scaffold the men who achieved 
it ; against you, who have never ceased to urge measures 
fatal to the prosperity of Paris ; against you, who endea- 
voured to save the tyrant ; agatust yorx, who have con- 
spired with Dumourier to overthi-ow the Republic ; against anutnari. 
you, who have unrelentingly attacked those whose heads 
Dumourier demanded ,* against you, whose eriminal ven- 
geance has provoked the cries of indignation, which you w, m^,j, 
now allege as a crime against those who have suffered 
■from it,2 I move the immediate accusation of those who wiasiises! 
have conspired with Dumourier, and who are specified in 
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CHAP, the petitions of the people." The Convention, moved by 

- the violence 'with which they were surrounded, deemed it 

1783 , ^;]ie most prudent course to adopt the proposal of Barbre 

and the Committee, for the suppression of the Commission, 
without the violent proposals of the Jacobins — a ruinous 
precedent of submission to popular violence, wliich soon 
brought about their total subjugation. 

But the revolutionists had no intention of stopping 
The Jmo- halfway iu their career of violence. On the evening of 
31 st, Billaud Varennes declared in the dub of the 
tio™”™' Jaoobius “ that they had only half done their work ; it 
must be instantly completed, before the people have time 
to cool in their ardour. The movement in Paris will be 
turned against us in the departments ■, already comiers 
are sent off in all directions to rouse them. I demand that 
the sittings of the J acobins bo declared permanent, There 
must be no compromise with tyranny." “ Be assnred,” 
said Bourdon de I’Oise, “ that all those who wish to esta- 
blish a burgage aristocracy will soon begin to reflect on 
their proceedings. Even Banton has lost his energy since 
the Commission of Twelve was dissolved, Aheady they 
ask, when urged to put themselves in insmTection, Against 
whom are we to revolt ? The aristocracy is destroyed, the 
dergy are destroyed. Who, then, are our oppressors I” 
Lest any such reaction should take place, they resolved to 
keep the people continually in agitation. The 1 st of June 
was devoted to completing the prepai’ations j in the even- 
^ ko. iug, Marat himself mounted the steeple of the Hotel de 
28^ 2s?. ‘ Ville, and sounded the tocsiu. The giv^rde beat throiigh 
414 , ■ the whole night, and all Paa’is was under arms by daybreak 
on the morning of the 2 d.^ 

On the preceding day, being the last that they were to 
iMMtanw meet in freedom in this world, the Girondists dined to- 
rf^Giron- ggjiigj, iiQ deliberate on the means of defence which yet 
remained in the desperate state of their fortunes. Their 
opinions, as usual, were much divided. Some thought 
that they should remain firm at their posts, and die on 
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tlicir curalo cliairs, defending to tlie last extremity the ouap. 
sacred cliaracter wiLli whicli tliey were inrested. Potion, 

Buzot, and Gensonn^ supported that mournful and mag- 
nanimous resolution. Barbaronx, consulting only his 
impetuous courage, was desirous to brave his enemies by 
his pi'esence in the Convention. Others, among whom 
was Louvet, strenuously maintained that they should in- 
stantly abandon the Convention, where their deliberations 
were no longer free, and the majority were intimidated by 
tbe daggers of the Jacobins, and retire each into his own 
department, to retm’n to Paris with such a force as should 
avenge the cause of the national representation. The 
deliberation was still going forward, when the clang of the 
tocsin and the rolling of the drums warned them that the ' 

insurrection had commenced ; and they broke up without 120. 
having come to any determination.^ 

At eight o’clock, Henriot put himself at the head of the 
immense columns of armed men assembled round the Attack on 
Hotel do Ville? presented himself before the council of the 
municipality, and dedared, in the name of the insurgent 
people, that they would not lay down their aims till they * 

had obtained the arrest of the obnoxious deputies. The 
forces assembled on this occasion were most formidable. 

One hundred and sixty pieces of cannon, with tumbrils, 
and waggons of balls complete, ftu-naces to heat them red- 
hot, lighted matches, and drawn swords in the hands of 
the gunners, resembled rather the preparations for the 
siege 'of a powerful fortress than demonstrations against a 
pacific legislature. In addition to this, several battalions, 
who had marched that morning for la Vendee, received 
counter orders, and re-entered Pai’is in a state of extreme : Deux 
irritation. They were instantly supphed with assignats, 
worth five francs each, and ranged Ihemselves round Hen- 
riot, ready to execute his commands, even against the 
Convention.^ The whole battalions of the national guard sea. Hist’ 
which were suspected of leaning to the Convention were 
removed to distaij^t parts of the <aty, so that the legislature 
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oiup. ■vras surrounded only by its most inyotorate onemics. 
- After baranguing tbein in tlie Place do Grbve, Henriot 

i783- proceeded to tbo other insui’gents, put Mmsclf at their 
bead, and mai’dicd to the CaiTOusel. By ten o'clock, the 
yrhole of the avenues to the Tuileries we blockaded by 
dense columns and artillery ; and eighty thousand aimed 
men surrounded the defenceless representatives of the 
people. 

Few only of the prosmbed deputies were present at 
Vehement this meeting. The intrepid Lanjuinais was among the 
Sisembiy, number ; from the tribune he di-ew a picture, in true 
and frightful colours, of the state of the Assembly, 
deliberating for three days under the poniards of assas* 
sins, threatened without by a fm-ious multitude, domi- 
neered over within by a faction which wielded at will 
the violence of that multitude, descending from degrada- 
tion to degradation, rewarded for its condescension with 
arrogance, for its submission by outrage. “ As long as I 
am permitted to raise my voice in this <place,"^8aid he, 
" I will never suffer the national representation to be 
degraded in my person. Hitherto you have done 
nothing ; you have only suffered ; you have sanctioned 
every thing required of you. An insurrection assembles, 
and names a committee to organise a revolt, with a com- 
mander of tho armed force to direct it ; and you tolerate 
the insurrection, the committee, the commander." At 
.these words, the cries of the Mountain drowned his 
voice, and the Jacobins rushed forward to drag him^ from 
the tribune : but he held fast, and the president at 
length succeeded in restoring silence. " I demand," he 
concluded, "that all the revolutionary authorities of 
Paris be instantly dissolved; that every thing done 
during the last tlmee days be annulled ; that all who 
arrogate to themselves an illegal authority be declared 
out pf the pale of the law." He had hardly concluded 
when the insurgent petitioners entered, and demanded 
his own arrest, and that of the other f^iroudiats. Their 
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language was brief and dccisiye. "The citizens of chap. 
Paris,” said they, “have been four days under arms ; 
for four days they have demanded from their manda- 1798. 
tones redress of their rights so scandalously violated ; 
and for four days their mandatories have done nothing 
to satisfy them. The conspirators must instantly be 
placed under aiTost : you must forthwith save the people, 
or they will ,tate them safety into their own hands." 

— "Save the people 1” exclaimed the Jacobins ; “save 
your colleagues, by agreeing to them provisional arrest.” 

Barfere and the neutral party urged the prosciibcd 
deputies to have the generosity to give in their resigna- 
tions, in order to tranquiUise the pubho mind. Isnard, 
Lanthenas, and others, complied with the request ; Lan- 
juinais positively refused. “ Hitherto," said he, “ I 
have shown some courage ; I shall not fail at the last 
extremity. You need not expect fi'om me either suspen- 
sion or resignation.” Being violently interrupted by the 
left, he dddedrt- “ When the ancients prepared a sacri- 
fice, they crowned the victim with flowers and garlands 
when they conducted him to the altar ; the priest sacri- 
ficed him, but added not insult or injury. But you, more 
cruel than they, commit outrages on the victim who is 
making no efforts to avert his fate.” " I have sw'om to Lwa ssa*’ 
die at my post,” said Baibaroux ; “ I shall keep my m”"*’ 
oath. Bend, if you please, before the municipality, you 
who refused to arrest its wickedness ; or rather imitate “■^72, 
us, whom its fiuy immediately demands. Wait, and jri4S0,434 
brave its fury. You may compel me to sink under its 266 ,^'^’ ’ 

daggers ; you shall not make mo fall at its feet."^ 

While the Assembly was in the utmost agitation, and 
swayed alternately by terror and admiration, Lacroix, They more 
an intimate Mend of Canton’s, entered with a haggard SVlSaro 
air, and announced that he had been stopped at the 
gate, and that the Convention was imprisoned within its ““ititude. 
walls. The secret of the revolt became now evident ; it 
was not conducted by Canton and the Mountain, but by 
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CHAP. BolbospieiTe, Marat, and tlie municipality. “Wo must 

1 — instantly avenge” said Danton, “this outrage on the 

1793 . national representation. Lot us go forth, and avro the 
rebels by the majesty of the legislature.” Headed by its 
president, the Convention set out, and moved in a body, 
•with the signs of distress, to the principal gate leading to 
the Place de Carrousel. They were there met by Homuot 
on horseback, s-word in hand, at the head of the most 
devoted battalions of the faubourgs. “What do the 
people demand 1 ” said the president, H^rault de 
S^chelles ; “ the Convention is occupied -with nothing 
but their -welfare.” — “ H 4 rault,” replied Henriot, “ the 
people are not to be deceived ■with fine words : they 
demand that the twenty-four culpable deputies be given 
up.” “Demand rather that we should aU be given 
up!” exclaimed those who surrounded the president. 
“ Cannoneers, to your pieces ! ” replied Henriot. Two 
charged with grape-shot, were pointed against the 
40 i!'d^ members of the Convention, who involunterily fell hack ; 
msHa*' attempting to find the means of escape 

Lao’.u. 7h, at the other gates of the garden, returned in dismay to 
268 , 2vll*‘ the Hall. Marat followed them, at the head of a body 
^ IT. 268, — « I order you, in the name of the people, 

to enter, to deliberate, and to obey,”*i 
When the members were seated Conthon rose. " You 
TbeUiirty have now had convincing evidence,” said he, " that the 
Convention is perfectly free. The indignation of the 
people is only pointed against certain unworthy "mem- 
bers : we are surronuded by their homage and afibetion : 
let us obey alike our o-wn conscience and their wishes. 
I propose that Lanjuinais, Vergniand, Sillery, Gensonnfi, 
Le Hardi, Guadet, Pbtion, Brissot, Boilean, Birotteau, 
Valazd, Gomaire, Bertrand, Gardien, Kerv^egan, MoUe- 
vaut, Bergoing, Barharonx, Lydon, Buzot, la Source, 

* So senalble were the Berolutiosists themsolTes of the Tiolenoe done on 
this occasion to the ConTention, that no mention is made of this event in the 
See MovMmf, 4 Juin 1798, p. 671, 
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Rabaut St Eticiuio, Sallos, Cbambon, Gorsas, Grange- ohap. 
nenre, lo Sage, Vigdo, Louret, and Henri Lai'iyibre, bo - 
immediately pnt under arrest.” With tbe dagger at their ^793. 
throats, the ConTention passed the decree : a large body 
had the courage to protest against the violence, and refuse 
to vote. This suicidal measure -was caiTicd wholly by the 
voters of the Mountain, and a few adherents : the groat Ja jJS’e’ 
majority refused to have any share in it. The multitude f 
gave tumultuous cheers, and dispersed : their victory was ^^'’•4^®'" 
complete ; the municipality of Paris had overthrown the 2 ;^. 
National Assembly.^ 

The political career of the Girondists was terminated 
by this day ; thenceforward they were known only as Tmrrina- 
individuals, by their heroic conduct in adversity and pZff ” 
death. Their strife with the Jacobins was a long strug- 
gle between two classes, which invariably succoed each ^ 
other in the lead of revolutionary convulsions. The 
rash and reckless, but able and generous party, which 
trusted to the' •force of reason in popular assemblies, 
perished bocauso they strove to arrest the toiTcnt they 
had let loose, to avenge the massacres of Soptombor, 
avoid the execution of the King, resist the institution of 
the Rovolutionaiy Tribunal, and of tho Committee of 
Public Salvation. With the excitement of more vehe- 
ment passions, with the approach of more pressing 
dangers, with the advent of times when moderation 
seemed a crime, they perished. Thereafter, when every 
legal form was violated, every appeal against violence 
stifled by the imprisonment of the Girondists, democi’atic 
despotism marched on in its career without an obstacle ; 
and the tenible dictatorship, composed of the Committee 
of Public Salvation and the Revolutionary Tribunal, 
was established in resistless sovereignty. The proscribed 
members were at first put under arrest in their own 
houses. Several found the means of escape before the 
order* for their imprisonment was issued. Barbaroux, 

Potion, Lanjuinais^ and Henri Larivibre, arrived at Caen, 
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m Nomandy, wliere a fcoWo attempt at resistance to the 
•usurped authority of tho Parisian mob \7as made, 'which 
speedily yielded to the efforts of tho Jacobin emissaries. 
Louvet escaped to Bordeaux, and subsequently •wandered 
for months among the forests and caverns of the Jura, 
where he employed his hom’s of solitude in composing the 
able memoirs of his life.^ 

Vergniaud, Guadet, Brissot, and the pther loaders, 
were soon afterwards arrested in different places, and 
thrown into prison, from whence, after a painful interval, 
they were conducted to tho scaffold. On the walls of the 
cell in the prison of the Carmes in the Rue Vaugirard, 
in which he was confined, were found written with blood, 
in Vergniaud’s handwriting, the words — 

" Potius mod quam fcadari." * 

The prison itself boro, over its entrance, the inscription “La 
Libeiid, TEgalit^, ou la Mort.” The same gloomy abode 
now contained tho Girondists which haid> formerly ■wit- 
nessed the sorrows of men they had overthrown, and 
afterwards resounded with the wail of their prosecutors. 
The walls of their colls bore ample testimony to the 
heroic feelings with which they were animated, f They 
were detained in confinement for above four months 
before being brought to trial, in order to secure the 

* "Eathor die tlian be diegraood, ” 

t In tho handwriting of theee eloquent and unhapp 7 men wore found the 
following, among many other insoriptionB : — 

" Quond il n’a pu sauTer la libertt de Borne, 

Caton eat libre encoro, et Bait mourir en homme.” 

"Dignum oerte Boo Bpectaculnm fortem 
Timm ooUuctantem. onm oalEimitate," 

" Oni ■virtue non deeat 
ITunquam omnino miBer,” 

“Dniee et decorvon. eetpro patriAmori.” 

•"ITon omniB morloc,” 

“Summum credo nofos animam pneferre pudori,” 

If 'the Qirondiets hod hnown how to live, as thqy proved they knew how to 
die, they might have averted or arroBted the whole horrors of theBevolution. — 
gee Lamabhite, Sistobv do Girondim, vii. 16, 17. 
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power of tlio Jacobio factioa before tboy brought the chap. 
illustrious leaders of tho opposite party, so long the idols 
of tho people, to trial and death. The prisoners during iTss. 
this interval endured the greatest privations ; it was only 
from the aid of their relatives they could procure even a 
change of linen. But their com'age never fomook them. 

A nephew of Vergniaud having been introduced into his 
ceU, with some little aid, the prisoner took him on his 
knee. “ My child,” said he, “ don’t be afraid : look at 
me, and remember my visage when you are a man. You 
will remember you have seen Vergniaud, the founder of 
the republic, in the most honourable period of his life, 
when he was suflFering the persecution of the wicked, and 
preparing to die for freemen.” Fauchet now bewailed in 
sincere terms his abandonment of the faith of his youth, 
and expressed his conviction that it alone ftamished an 
antidote to the evils of life.* When brought to trial, 
the people wore so prejudiced, and the power of thoir 
enemies so confirmed, that their condemnation was secure 
ere they wore brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal. 

Thoir trial and condemnation took place in tho end of Oc- 
tober before that court. The Convention passed a decree 
authorising their trial ; the indictment against them was Oot, lo. 
general, bnt its specific charges affected only five or six i toui. w , 
of the accused. They insisted upon the right of separate 
defence ; the Jacobins, the Committee of Public Salva- 
tiou, and the Convention, held this demand decisive 
evidence of a now conspiracy To obviate its supposed 
danger, and guard against the effect of the well-known ’ 


* "B^noliet so fmppait la poiti^e derast ses coEigues. n a’acousait area 
Tin T^suldr sincire, mtas feimo, d'oroir abandomi6 la foi do sa jennesse. U 
dtoontrait quo la religion seralo pouvait gnider les ptis do la liberty H so 
rejonieseit do donner il sa morb proohniaa le caraoth’e d’nn doable marl^, 
colui du pritre qui so repent, et oelui dn r£publicain qui pers6vdre. Silleiy se 
taisaii^ teouTant dans see moments suprtmes le silence plus digue que la 
plainte. U revenoit, oomme Fauebet, aux croyanoes et aux pratiques rdigienses. 
Tous deux se sepanuent souyent de leurs ooUSgues pour aller s’entretenir i 
I'fcart avec un yiin^rable pritre, enfenni poor sa foi.”— rliAUAHijm, BUtotre, 
dea CH/romdma, yii. 21, 22. 
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oiiAp. eloquence of tLio accused, wliicli liad already strongly 
moved tlio audience, the Revolutionary Tribunal, after 
tlio ti-iaj iiad proceeded some days, obtained from tlio 
Convention a decree, authorising them, when any trial 
had lasted three days, to ask tho jmy if their minds wo 
made up as to tho guilt of tho accused, and if they said 
they -wore, to convict, and pass sentence, whether they had 
been heard in their defence or notJ^ 

The grounds of the accusation were of tho most con- 
Oroundsof temptiblo Itiud, and consisted of the charges brought 
MS ths against them by Robespierre, which have been already 
1 given.’ Cliaumctte recounted all the struggles of the 

§ *0- municipality with the G6t& Droit, without adding a single 
fact that could inculpate the accused : the wretch Hubert 
narrated the particular’s of his arrest by the Commission 
of Twelve, and alleged that Roland had endeavomed to 
coirapt tho public writers, by offering to buy up his 
obscene journal, tho P^re Duchesne: Desboiu’nellc de- 
poned that the accused had exerted thoeasclves to crush 
the municipality, declared against the massacres in the 
prisons, and labom’ed to institute a departmental guard. 
Chabot was the most vifulent of tho witnesses against them : 
he ascribed to them a Machiavehan policy throughout all 
tho Revolution accused them of endeavomiug to convert 
every thing to then.’ own profit, and oven pomitting tho 


• On tlio fifth daj of tho trial, the Eevolutionory Tribunal nddroBsed to tho 
Convention the followiag letter; — ^"Five days have alread.y been conBumed, 
and nino TritneaseB only have boon examined ; each in making bia dopoaition 
thiuka it nooeaaai'y to give a hiatoiy of the whole Revolution. Tho loquacity 
of the accused i-endera tho discussions long betwoou them and the witnesaea. 
The trial, therefore, win never be finished. But why, we ask, have any 
nmes at aU ^ The Convention, the whole Republic, arc aconsora in this caae ; 
the proofh of the enmea of the aocuaed ore evident. Every one has already in 
his oouarience a eonviction of their guilt. But the Tribunal can do nothing of 
itaelf; itmuat follow the law. It ia for tho Convention itaelf to sweep away 
the fonnalitiea whiish ttanunol our proceedinga.” Upon this the Convention, 
on the motion of Robeapieire, poaaed the followi^ reaolution, which was 
prorisoly interma of a petition preaented the aame day by the Jacobin Club to 
the Convention i— “AprSa troia jours de dthata, le prSsident du Tribuual 
Bfivolutionnaire demondera aux jurta si lorn' oonacienoe eat sufidsamment 
tolair£e ; s’ils iSpondeut ntgativement, le piooda ser^continud Juaqu’ i oe quHa 
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massacres of September, in order to cut off some of ohap. 
their enemies among the Tiebims. Tlio prosecution lasted — 
nine days. At the end of that time, the jmy declared 
themselycs conyinced j the eloquence of Vergniand, the 
yehemence of Brissot, had pleaded in yain. The court 
then read to the accused the decree of the Convention, 
empou'oring them to ierminato tJie proceedings as soon as 
the jury had doclared their minds made up ; they saw 
upon tliis that their fate was determined, as they were to 
be condemned without being heard in their defence.'*^ 

They all rose, and by loud expressions of indignation, 
drowned the voice of the president, who read their sen- 
tence. Valazd stabbed Hmsclf with a poniai’d, ^ 
perished in the presence of the cotut, who immediately nib. aer. 
ordered that hjs dead body should be borne on a car to 
the place of execution, and beheaded with the other pri- 
soners. La Sourco exclaimed — “ I die at a time when 
the people have lost their reason: you will die as soon 
as they rocovoiMit." The other prisoners embraced each 
other, and exclaimed, " Yivo la Rdpubliquo 1 ” The Um. uit. 
audience, though chiefly composed of the assassins of the 
2d September, was melted to toars.^ 

The anxiety of his friends had provided Vergniaud 
with a certain and spoody poison, He refused to make ibJhst 
use of it, and throw it away the night before his oxecu- oSTao. 
tion, in order that he might accompany his friends to the 

cWol(iS 0 n.t- qVas aont an fitat <la prononoor.” — 30 Oof. 1798. The 

decree -was in iheee tenns, and tho original tras found in Mdberpierr^a own 
lumdioriHng amaag liis papers after hisdaafh: — "S’il orriTO quolo jugemont 
d’une offidro portde an l^nnal nfivolationnaire aib itb prolong^ trois jours, lo 
president ouviira la s&uioe suiyante an demandant avtz juris d leur conBcienee 
ast Boffissinmeot iolairio. Si las jm'is ripondenb ' Otd,' il sera prooidS lur-Z^- 
ehamjp an jugemenb. La prisidenb ne souffiira aucuuo espies d’intoipollation 
ni d’ineidoub contraire ans disposibions da la prisente,” — Pa^^ers Mditi 
Vrwmofo ohai BoBBSruinBb!, ii. 4. , 

* “ L’acouBabour public requiart la lecture da la loi but I’acoSliration dos 
jugemens erimlubls. Cette lecture eat foite. he Tribunal ordenno la tnin- 
soription de la loi sur sea regiabres. Lo Triaidenb — ' Citoyons pui^ en yertu do 
la loi dent yous yenez d’enbendxe la lecture, jo d&nonde si yobre oonsoience ast 
aufSBonunent iclairdo.' Los juris se reUrant pour diUbirer .” — PnUethi dm 
IHbmal Sivolutimmam, ]^o, 62, p. 246. 
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cHAr. scaffold. Tbo eloquence of Lliia lugbly-giftod man, ■which 
— i — poured forth the night before his execution, on the 
1793. expiring hberty of France, in strains of unprecedented 
splendour, entranced even the melancholy inmates of the 
prison, On this occasion the Girondists, like the Chris- 
tian martyrs at Rome, were permitted to take their last 
repast together. By a strange feeling, but copied from 
the example of antiquity on such occasions,, the table was 
decked out in the principal apartment of the prison with 
unusual care. The choicest fruits and flowers of autumn 
adorned the board; the finest wines circulated among 
the friends who were to taste of the fruit of the vine 
no more. Vergniaud presided. “ My friends,” said he, 
“ in trying to engraft the tree, we have killed it. It 
was too old ; Robespierre cuts it down. Will he be 
more fortunate than we 1 No I The soil is too light 
here to nourish the roots of civil liberty ; the people are 
too infantine to govern themsolvos : they will return to 
their king, as a child retm’us to its playtllfaigs. Wo mis- 
took our time in being bom, and dying for tho liboi'ty of 
the world j we thought we were at Rome, and we were at 
Paris. But revolutions am like the misfortunes which 
blanch in a night the hair of the sufferer : thoy quickly 
ripen a people. Tho blood in our veins is warm 
enough to enrich the soil of the Republic, Let us not 
bear the fixture with us, but leave hope to the people in 
exdiange for the death which they have given us„. Let 
us die then, if not with confidence, at least with hope : 
o-or consciences are our witnesses in the great trial ; our 
Judge the Eternal. Death is only the most important 
event of life, because it is the passage to a superior state 
of being. Were it not so, man would be greater than 
God ; for he would have conceived what his Creator could 
not execute. No 1 Vergniaud is not greater than God, 
but God is more just than Vergniaud, and He Will raise 
« 2 , 63 , 26 , to-morrow on the scaffold, only to justify him to 
future ages.”^ “ Christ,” said Siliery, "dying on the scaf- 
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fold, was like us a divine witness. His religion, whicli ohap. 
we have confounded with tyranny, was not oppression, 
but deliverance. Ho was tho Girondist of Immor- 
tality,” 

The illustrious prisoners were conducted, on the 31st gg 
October, to the place of execution. They marched to- Their heioio 
gether with a firm step, singing the Revolutionary song, o'ctsi. 
which they applied by a slight change to their own 
situation, — 

" Allons, enfana da la patrie ' 

La jour de gloire eat arriyS; 

Centre nouB de la tyranme 
La couteau aanglant eat loy6." 

Never since the execution of Lally, in 1766, had there 
been seon such a crowd as now assembled in tho Place 
Louis XY. to witness their execution. The quays, the 
gardens of the Tuileries, the Pont de la Concorde, and all 
the windows from thenco to tho Conciergerie, from which 
they were brought, wore crowded with spectators. Brissot 
and Fauchot alone wore a sad and pensive expression. 

When they arrived at tho place of execution at one 
o’clock in the afternoon, they mutually embraced, ex- 
daimiug, “ Vive la Republique ! ” Sillery ascended first; 
ho bowed with a grave air to the people, and received 
with unshrinking firmness tho fatal stroke. Le Hardi 
exclaimed ” Vive la Republique I ” as he was bound to 
the plank, so loud as to be heard over tho whole Place. 

The execution of the whole lasted thirty-eight minutes, 
during which the condemned, awaiting their turn, as 
their friends were successively beheaded, never ceased 
chanting with firm voices an air, the burden of which was 
— “ rather death than slavery." A voice was withdrawn 
from the swell with every fall of the axe ; their numbers 
were thinned at the foot of the guillotine, One voice 
alone continued to chant the Marseillaise to the very end : 
it was that of Vergniaud, who, as their leader, was 
chosen to suffer last. He could hardly be said to die 
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onAP, by tlio executioner’s band ; he sT^oonod, before the blade 
foil, from the Tohemence of his onthnsiasm. They all 
resolution of Romans, chanting •with their 
araoir. “ ’ last breath the hymn of the Revolution. One single 
aiu. du grave received their united remains ; it was beside that 
NqI’ga^'^' in which had been laid the uncoffined body of their 
m royS'l victim Louis X VI. Some years after, in searching 
Mig^'ii 294 ai’chivcs of the parish of the Maddoine for documents 
Toddv.us. connected with the victims of the Revolution, an order 
on the treasury was found for the expenses of the burial 
feyl'ill*' of the twenty deputies of the Gironde ; it 'was only 21 0 
Srai 2 oT' francs! So humble were the obsequies of the first founders 
Zd!)^"^oftheRepublic.i'' 

A young man, named Girey Dufoce, editor of the 
Bxocutiott Patriofe Frempais, was brought to the bar of the Revo- 
^dKa-brad lutionary Tribunal. The president asked if he had been 
St EtioMo. fj-iend of Brissofc. " I had that happiness.” — “ What 
is your opinion of him 1 ” — " That he lived like Aristides 
and died like Sidney ! ” was the intrepid^ answer. Ho 
was forthwith sent to the scaffold, where he perished 'with 
the firmness of his departed friend. Rabaut St Etienne, 
one of the most enlightened and virtuous of the proscribed 
deputies, had escaped soon after the 2 d Juno from Paris. 
Tired of wandciing through the provinces, ho returned to 
the capital, and hved concealed in the house of one of 
those faithful fi'iends of whom the Revolution produced 
so many examples. His wife, influenced by the most 
tender attachment, incessantly watched over his safety. 
In the street, one day, she met an acquaintance, a Jaco- 
bin, who assured her of his interest in her husband, and 
professed his desire to give him an asylum in his own 
Rabaut being Mormed of the circumstance, and 
ii. 100. _■ desirous of saving his generous host from further danger, 
*iL 27, 2a’ informed the Jacobin of his place of retreat,^ and assigned 
an hour of the night for him to come and remove him 

* « Pour 22 dSputSs da la Qiwmde. Lea biSres, 142 fcanos j frads d’inhumfttioii, 
63: total, 210.” — IiAiiAKnOT, ffisJ. d$i Qirondma, m^8, 69. 
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from it. Tlio perfidious wretch came accompanied by chap. 
gondarmoSj who dragged their victim, with his friendly 
host and hostess, to the Kevolutionary Tiibunal, whence 
they wore sent to the scafibld. In despair at having heon 
the instrument, however innocently, of such treachery, 
his wife, in the flower of youth and beauty, put herself to 
death. 

Madame Jloland was the next victim. This heroic 
woman had been early involved in the proscription of the imprison- 
Girondists, of whom her splendid tdents had almost SttoB 
rendered her the head. She was afterwards confined 
among the common prostitutes of Paris, in the prison of 
St Pelagia j and it was only the pity of the jailors which 
there, at length, procured for her a separate bed. While 
confined in the prison of the Ahhaye, she employed the 
tedious months of captivity in composing the Memoirs 
which so well illustrate her eventful life. With a firm 
hand she traced, in that gloomy abode, the joyous as well 
as the melancrijoly periods of her existence ; the brilliant 
dreams and aadent patriotism of her youth ; the stormy 
and eventful scenes of her matxu’cr years ; the horrors 
and anguish of hor latest days. While sufForing under 
the fanaticism of the people, when about to die under the 
violence of tho mob, she never abandoned the prin- 
ciples of her youth, nor regretted her martyrdom in the 
cause of freedom. If the thoughts of her daughter and 
her husband sometimes melted her to tears, she regained 
her tomess on every important occasion. In the soli- 
tude of prison she had leisure to reflect on the stormy 
political career in which she had borne so distinguished 
a part, and lamented the delusions in. which she had so 
long been involved. Her friends had provided her with 
the means of escape ; but she refused to avail herself of 
them. During the long and dreary period of her cap- 
tivity, 3he studied Tacitus incessantly. “ I cannot sleep," 
said she, “without reading some of his writings : m 
seem to see thmg^ m the same ligM" At another time 
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she said — The proscni gOYommont is a kind of monstor, 
of lyhich the action and the forms arc equally molting : 
it destroys all it touches, and doTours itsolf.” On the 
day of the execution of the Girondists, she "was trans- 
ferred to the Conciergorie, and placed in a cell adjoining 
that lately occupied by the Queen. The beautiful and 
ambitious leader of the Girondists was brought by the 
Revolution to the same bourne as hei* royal victim. There 
she was strictly watched, in a wretched damp apartment, 
with a straw mattress alone for a bed. Though she had 
opium secreted, she refused to make use of it, alleging 
that she would not shrink from the fate of her friends, 
and that her death would be of service to the world. 
Her memoirs evince unbroken serenity of mind, though 
she was frequently interrupted in their composition by 
the cries of those whom the executioners were dragging 
from tho adjoining cells to the scaffold.’- 

On the day of her trial she was dressed with scrupulous 
care in white. Her fine black hair fell in psofuso curls to 
her waist } but the display of its beauty was owing to her 
jailers, who had deprived her of all means of dressing it. 
She chose that colour for her dress as emblematic of the 
purity of her mind. Her advocate, M. Chaveau Lagarde, 
visited her to receive her last instructions. Drawing a 
ring from her finger, she said — •“ To-morrow I shall be 
no more ; I know weE the fate which awaits mo ; your 
kind assistance could be of no avail ; it would endanger 
you without saving me. Do not, therefore, I pray you, 
come to the tribunal ; but accept this as the last testi- 
mony of my regard.” Her defence, composed by herself 
the night before the trial, is one of the most eloquent 
and touching monuments of the Revolution. Her 
answers to the interrogatories of the judges, the dignity 
of her manner, the beauty of her figure, melted even the 
revolutionary audience with pity. They had the bar- 
barity to ask her questions refiectmg on her honour : the 
unworthy insult brought tears to her ,eyes, but did not 
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disturb her serenity of demeanour. Pmding they could cuap. 
implicate her in no other way, the president asked her if . . 

she was acquainted with * the place of her husband’s 
retreat. She replied, that “ whether she knew it or not 
she would not roTcal it, and that there was no law by 
which she was obliged, in a court of justice, to ■\iolate the 
strongest feelings of nature.” Upon this she was imme- 
diately condemned. When the reading of her sentence 
was concluded, she rose and said — “You judge me 
worthy to share the fate of the great men whom you ^ 
haro assassinated. I shall endeavour to imitate thoir 4o,4i,a^‘ 
firmness on the scaffold,” She regained her prison 
with an elastic step and beaming eye ; and on enter- slo^Tluh?. 
ing the wicket, made, with a joyous air, a sign to 
show she was to bo beheaded. Her whole soul ap- 
pcared absorbed in the heroic feelings with which she was aoi, sdl' 
animated.^ 

She was conveyed to the scaffold in the same car 
with a man'of tbo name of Lemarcho, condemned fornoriwiou 
forging assignats, whoso firmness was not equal to her 
own. While passing along the streets, her whole amtiety 
appeared to be to support his courage. She did this 
with so much simplicity and effect, that she frequently 
brought a smile on the lips which wore about to perish.* 

At the place of execution she bowed before the gigantic 
statue of Liberty, and pronounced the memorable words 
— “ 0 Liberty, how many crimes are committed in thy » buU. du 
name !” When they arrived at the foot of the scaffold, 
she had the generosity to renounce, in favour of her com- 
panion, the privilege of being first executed. “ Ascend 
first,” said she : “ let me at least spare you the pain of 
seeing my blood flow.”® Tinning to the executioner, she 27 a 

* “ Miia I'una tace e roltro geme, 

E piu rigor moslxa il men forte sesso. 

Pionger Ini rede in guise, d’uom cui pieme 
Pieti, non doglia, o duol non di se stesso; 

E tiuier lei oogli dcchi al oid si fies 
Ch’aazi '1 morir par di quagghi divisa." 

Tasso, 0ent». Uiht* 
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CHAP, asked if he "would cousent to that aiTaiigomont ; ho 
replied, "That his ordera wore that she should die 
1703. the first." — "You cannot," said she with a smile, 
"I am sure, I’efuse a woman her last request ?" Uudis- 
majed by the spectacle which immediately ensued, she 
calmly hent her head under the guillotine, and perished 
with the serenity she had evinced ever since her imprison- 
ment. 

Madame Roland had predicted that her husband 
Dead^ofM. would not loBg survivc her. Her prophecy was speedily 
Boland. fuifQied. A fow days afterwards, he was found dead on 
the road between Paris and Rouen; ho had stabbed 
himself in that situation, that he might not, by the situa- 
tion in which his body was found, betray the generous 
friends who had sheltered him in his misfortunes. In 
his pocket was found a letter, in these terms — “ Whoever 
you are, 0 passenger ! who discover my body, respect the 
remains of the unfortunate. They are those of a man 
who consecrated his whole life to be useful tehis country; 
who died as ho had livod, virtuous and imsuUicd. May 
my fellow-citizens embrace more humane sentiments : 
not fear, but indignation, made me quit my retreat when 
I hoard of the mm-der of my wife. I loathed a world 
stained with so many crimes.” The other chiefs of the 
party, dispersed in the provinces of France, underwent 
innumerable dangers, and some of them made escapes 
more wonderful even than those which romance has figured. 
Condorcet swallowed opium and perished. He had long 
• been concealed in the house of a female friend, who 
sheltered him "with generous devotion : but when the sun 
shone forth in the next spring, he was so captivated by 
the beauty of nature, that he went forth to the fields, and 
was apprehended. He was discovered in disguise by the 
fineness of his linen, and immediatedly swallowed the 
poison he carried "with him. Louvet owed his salva- 
tion to the fidehty of female attachment. Buzot stabbed 
himself when he heard of Madame Ro]|{ind’s execution ; 
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tlie passion -wMcli had been concealed in life appeared oitap, 
in death. But the wound was not mortal, and ho was 
reserved for a more melancholy fate. Bai’barous, Buzot, 1793, 
Pdtion, and Valazd, wore long concealed at St Einilion, 
in a cavern, by a sister of Guadet. But the Jacobins i-uoa-im. 
at length got trace of their retreat, and they were 
obliged to leave it, Guadet himself was soon discovered, 
and perished by the guillotine at Bordeaux, as did the 
aa’dent and impetuous Barbaroux, on the 25th June 1794, 

Pdtion and Buzot wore found in a field near the Garonne ae Buzot, 
half devoured by wolves, which in those days of wai- had 
descended from the mountains to share in the spoils of 20 a 
humanity. A few only escaped the anxious search of 
the Jacobins; their memoh’s evince a curious proof of*^"'-'^74. 
the mdignation of enthusiastic but vuiiuous minds at the »ndP6tion.) 
triumph of guilty ambition.^ 

While these events wore in progress, the arm of female ctuufotta 
enthusiasm arrested the coui’se of one of the tyrants ; 
and her dooetpithough it occurred a few weeks after their 
fall, was the direct consequence of the overthrow of the 
Girondists. Charlotte Corday, a native of Ilouen, at the 
ago of fivc-and-twenty, was animated by a heroism and 
devotion above her sox. A gi’and-daughter of the great 
ComeiUe, she was animated with his lofty spirit. This 
is not surprising — poetry, heroism, and love are sisters 
of each other : they spring from the same exalted senti- 
ments, Gifted with a beautiful form and a serene 
temper, she deemed the occupations and ordinary ambi- 
tion of women beneath her serious regard ; possessed of 
more than masculine courage, she had lost nothing of 
female dehcacy. One only passion, the love of liberty, 
concentrated the ardent aspirations of her mind. Her 
enthusiasm was awakened to the highest degree by the 
arrival of the proscribed Girondists at Rouen after their 
overthrow at Paris ; all the romantic visions of her youth 
seemed blighted by the bloody usurpation of the ruhng 
faction at PariS;^ Marat, the instigator of all the atro- 
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OHAP. ciliios, she imagined to be their leader. He was con.> 
sidered in the provinces, from his nnmorons journals, 
1 V 98 . vhich had long stimulated to massacre and blood, as the 
Arntr*. demon of tho Revolution. If he could be removed, no 
UrJv.ii?” obstacle appeared to remain to tho reign of justice 
and equality, to the commencement of the happiness 
“• of France. In tho heroic spirit of female devotion, 

w’Hist. she resolved to sacrifice her Hfe to this inestimable 
objW ^ ' 

yg Having taJeen her resolution, she regained all her wonted 
She jeaoivas clieorfulness of manner, which the public calamities had 
nata Marat, much impaired. Deceived by tho appearance of joy 
which she exhibited, her relations allowed her to set off 
on some trifling commissions to Paris. A young man in 
the national guard of Rouen, named Franquelin, was 
deeply attached to her. Sho gave him, before departing, 
her portrait, which he preserved with religious care, with 
her letters. He died of grief soon after her melancholy 
fate, having previously directed that her aniniature and 
letters should he buried with him, which was accordingly 
done. " I weep,” said she to a friend, " tho woes of my 
country, of my relations, of you. So long as Marat 
lives, no one can be sure of his life.” In an old biblo in 
her possession she had marked the passage, — ” The Lord 
made choice of Judith to deliver Israel.” In the public 
conveyance she was chiefly distinguished by tho amiable 
playfulness of her demeanour, uninterrupted even bj the 
savage conversation of some Jacobins who were presenit 


* "Ergo ego gennanam, fratreinqiie, patremipie, deoaque, 

Et natale solum, latU aUata relinquam. 

Madmua Sutra me Ileus eat ; nou mogna relinquam, 

Magna Bequai.” Oym, Metam. Tii, 60 — 

f "S'ode I’anuuuzio iutanio, e ohe a’appresia 
Miserabile atrage al popol loro, 

A lei ohe generoao, 6 quanto oneate, 

Viene in pensier dome ealyar ooatoro. 

Move fortezza il gran penaier ; I’orreata 
Poi la vergogna e’l virginal decoro : 

Vince fortezza, onzi a'accorda, e face 
Se vercoenoea. e la veraroena audaoe. 
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Tlie first day of her arrival at Paris vaa employed in 
executing her commissions : on the second she purchased 
a knife at tho Palais Royal, to plunge into tho bosom of 
the tyrant. On the third day, aho with difficulty obtained 
an entrance to Mai'at. She was ushored into a room 
adjoining the cabinet, whore he lay. in a covered bath. 
He eagerly inquired after the proscribed deputies at 
Caon. Being told their names — “ They shall soon meet 
with the punishment they deserve,” said Marat. “ Yours 
is at hand!” exclaimed she, and stabbed him to the 
heart. He uttered a loud shriek and exphed. The 
blood flowed so profusely from the wound, that he seemed 
to expire in a bath of goro. Charlotte Corday remained 
motionless in the apartment, and was seized and con- 
ducted to prison.’- 

When in confinement, the cheerMness and serenity of 
her manner astonished the jailers, who, though they 
watched her day and night, could discern no change in 
tho tranquillity which she evinced. On tho same day 
she wrote to Barbaroux at Caen, in terms singularly 
descriptive of her state of mind.* This letter was aftox’- 
wards made tho chief ground of his condemnation. 
Before leaving home, she had given away all her 
books except a volume of Plutarch, which she took with 
her. On the day of her trial, her extraordinary beauty 
and innocence of manner excited universal interest. She 
interrupted the witnesses, who were beginning to prove 

lia vei-gine tra 1 -Tulgo usoi soletta : 

Ron copii sue beUozze, e non I’espose ; 

Baccolse gU ooohi, undo sel yel ristretts, 

Con isebive msjiiera e generoae. 

Ron. sal bon dir se odotnu o ae neglottii, 

Se (»so od arte il bel yolto compose •, 

Bi natora, d'amor, de' deli amid, 

Le negbgenza sue sono urUfid. 

Mmta da oiaacun, possa c non mira 
L’dltera dounak” 

Tasbo, Qervi, JAber. ii. If, IS, 

There is nothing grand, generous, or pathetic in human chaxanter yrhioh the 
' poets had preCgured, that the Erench Beyolntion has not realised, 

* " Rons sommes si r^nblloaios & Pad^ Ton ne conpoit pas comment 
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the doatli of tlio deceased : “ Those formalities are 
tinnecossai’y : I killed Mai*atl” — “What tempted you 
to commit the murder?” “His owu crimes.” — “What 
do you mean by his ciimes?” “ The misfortunes which 
ho has inflicted on Franco since the RoTolutiorij and which 
ho was prepai’iug to ineroasc.” — ■“ Who are your associ- 
ates?” “I hare none: I alone conceived the idea.”- — 
“ What did you propose to yourself by putting Marat to 
death?” “ To stop the anarchy of Franco. Ihaveslaia 
one man to save a hundred thousand — a wretch, to presciwe 
the innocent — a savage monster, to give repose to my 
country. I was a republican before the Revolution, and 
T have never failed in energy.”—" What do you under- 
stand by energy ? ” asked the president, “ The sentiment 
which animates those who, disdaining the consideration of 
their own safety, sacrifice themselves for the sake of their 
country.” During the interrogatory, she observed an 
artist was taking a sketch of her profile. She tnrned her 
head so as to give him a proper view, and remained so 
steady, that he completed it in a few minutes. She 
requested him to send a few copies to her family. Upon 
hearing her sentence, she gave a joyful exclamation, and, 
with a radiant countenance, handed to the president two 
letters, one addressed to Barbaroux, the other to her 
father. In the latter, she said — “Pardon me, my dear 
papa, for having disposed of my life without your por- 


une femme inutile, dont la plua longue vie ne seroit bonne tl rien,’'pont se 
eacriflei do Bang froid pour Bauver son pays. Je jonia diUHeusmmt de lapatx 
depida daiKcjawa; U lonhea,r de ma patAe fait la mien. Je suis on ne pout 
miens dans ma prison: lea concierges Bont lea meiileursB peraonnes du monde. 
On m'ft donnfi des gondannes pour me prJserTer de I’enuui— j'ai trouvfi cela 
fort bon pour le jour, ot fort mauveuB pour la nult ; je mo suis pleinte de cette 
indieonce j on n'a pea jugS & propoa d'y &tro ettentioiu Je oroia que o'eat do 
I’invention de Chebot ; il n'y a qu’un oapuoin qui puisae avoir oea idSes. Oeux 
qui mo regrettexont se rdjouiront de me voir jonir du r^os dans lea Ohampa- 
Elya^ea aveolea Brutoa et q^quea aamena ; U y a pea de patriotea qui sachost 
moucir pour lour pays. Uea prisouaieta la Concieigerie, Imn de m'inja- 
rier oonune lea peiaonnea dana lea ruea, avaient I’oii de me plaindie; 2c 
imMeuf rend tcmjowa eompMiaaant — o'eae mn dermii'a rdfieaion .'’ — OBAJenoiSB 
CoBnav d Bakbabouz, 2e 2d ;'ow de la p-dpewoMwi de la jM&a d la priaon de 
VAUbg/tje ; ’Snmmotm, jRdwhtiona da Tori), p. 683. ^o, 207. 
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mission. I liavo avongod many Tiotims, prevented others, ohap. 
The people will one day acknowledge the service I have 
rendered my country. For your sake I wished to remain i W 
incogiiUOi but it was impossible ; I only trust you will 
not bo injured by what I have done. Farewell, my 
beloved papa ; forget me, or rather rejoice at my fate : 
it has sprung from a noble cause. Embrace my sister 
for me, whom, I love with aU my heart, as well as all my 
relations. Never forget the words of Corneille — 

'The oiimo m^es the ehome, and not the bcoSbld.’" 

She then said to her counsel — “You have defended 
me in a delicate and generous manner : the only one 
which was fitting. I thank you for it ; it has made me 
conceive for you an esteem of which I wish to give you a 
proof. These goutlcmon,” looking to the judges, “ have 
informed me that my effects are confiscated : I owe some 
debts in the prison — I charge you to acquit them.” Not 
the slightest appearance of emotion was visible on her 
countenance, oven when the comrt shook with the applauso 
of tho multitude at her condemnation. When she was 
conducted back to her coU, a confessor presonted himself 2oS!’’:Si. 
— “ Thank you,” said sho, “ for your kindness ; but I 
have no need of your assistance. The blood which I 
have shod, and that which I am about to offer, are the sir.aeaT”' 
only sacrifices I can present to the Eternal”^ 

The crowd which assembled to witness her execution 
exceeded any thing yet seen in Paris ; her youth, her 
beauty, her astonishing courage, the magnitude of tho 
deed for which she was to suffer, produced universal and 
thrOling interest. When the executioners bound her 
hands and cut off her long hair, she said, “ This is the 
toilet of death, arranged by somewhat rude hands, but it 
leads to immortality,” A yoimg stranger named Adam 
Lux, from Mayence, saw her pass in the car ‘ at the 
entrance of the Rue St Honord ; with devout admira- 
tion he followed ij; to the place of execution, and wit- 
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aiiAP. nessod lior doaLL Sucli Y^oro his feelings at the sight 
that ho soon after piihlishcd a vindication of her incmory. 
She was draAvn in a car, dressed in a scarlet roho — ^tho 
colour assigned by law to assassins. As she passed along, 
at half-past seven in the evening, to the place of execution 
in the Place Louis XV., “ her manner,” says the revolu- 
tionary journal, “had that exquisite grace which is above 
beauty, which ai‘t cannot imitate, nor laugiiage depict. 
She voluntarily held out her hands to be bound ; but 
when they began to attach her feet to the plank, she 
shuddered, conceiving they were going to insult her. 
When the object was explained, she consented with a 
smile. A blush of vii’gin modesty overspread her beauti- 
ful face and neck when the executioner undid the dasp 
from her bosom ; but it took nothing from her serenity 
of manner, and she hei*self placed and adjusted her head 
under the terrible axo. The immense multitude awaited 
1 chroni^ue *^0 stroko in deathUko silence. When the _^guillotino 
juiurt lb fallen, the executioner lifted the head, still' perfectly 
pla'iCTiii struck it with his hand. A 

884, 33fi. _ ' universal shudder was felt in the crowd : ho raised it, 
x.“76^7l and stnrck it again ; the blood then sulTuscd the checks, 
nr.' Lat’ii. and restored their lovely carnation. Cries of ‘Vivo la 

Praaim. R^pnbliquo 1’ arose on all sides ; but the beauty and 

PmI'/wo of Charlotte Corday had made a profound im- 

P^o®®on on every heart.” Vergniaud said, on hearing 
ciir,irt.266. the particulars of her execution, “She has destrojed us, 
but taught us how to die.”^ 

But crime is never expeclient. Murder, even when 

prompted by the most generous intentions, seldom fails 

to defeat its own purpose. The dagger of Charlotte 
of Mawt. Corday only caused more blood to flow over Prance. It 
killed Marat as a man ; but, in the excited state of the 
public mind, it made him a god. Robespierre pronounced 
an eloquent eulogium on bis virtues in the Conrention. 
“ If I speak to-day," added he, " it is because I am bound 
to do BO. Poniards were here nse^ : I should have 
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received tlie fatal blow. CLaucc aloae made it light on 
that groat patiiot. Think no longer, therefore, of vain 
declamations or the pomp of bnrial ; the best Avay to 
avenge Marat is to prosecute his enemies with relentless 
vigom*. The vengeance which is satisfied with funeral 
honoiu’s is soon appeased, and loses itself in worthless pro- 
jects. Renounce, then, these useless discussions, and 
avenge him in the only manner worthy of his name." 
His obsequies were celebrated with extraordinary pomp ; 
a band of young women, and deputies from the sections 
of Paris, were invited to throw flowers on the body, and 
the president of the Popular Societies, who pronounced 
his funeral oration, said — "Let us not pronounce his 
eulogy : it is to be found in his conduct, his writings, his 
ghastly wound, his death. Citizens! cast your flowers 
on the pale body of Marat. He was our fiiend — ^the friend 
of the people ; it was for the people that he lived, for the 
people that ho died. Enough has now been given to 
lamentation : listen to the great soul of Marat, which 
rises from the grave, and says — ‘ Republicans, put an end 
to your tears ; Republicans should weep but for a moment, 
and then devote thomsclvos to thoh country. It was not 
me whom they wished to assassinate ; it was the Repub- 
lic. It is not I who cry for vongoanco : it is the Repub- 
lic ; it is tho people ; it is youi’selves I’” His remaius 
were consigned with funei'al pomp to the Pantheon j and 
monuments were raised to him in every town and village 
of France. Posterity has reversed tho sentence : it has 
consigned Marat to eternal execration, and associated 
Charlotte Corday with Timoleon and Brutus.^ 
Robespierre and the Decemvirs made the assassination 
of Marat the gi'ound for increased severity towards the 
broken remains of the Girondist party. Many of their 
friends remained in the Convention j with generous con- 
stancy they BtiU sat on the benches to the right, .thinned 
by the proscription of so many noble members. During 
the trial of Charlotte Corday, a secret protest, signed bv 
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CHAP. seTcnty-tliroc dcputios, agaiast tlio usiu’pation of 2(1 Jxino, 
-was discovered ; they were all immediately ai'rested, and 
1788. thrown into prison. The Convention, after their removal, 
contained no elements whatever of resistance to the 
tyrants. Adam Lux, the ardent stranger who had wit- 
nessed the execution of Charlotte Corday, and published 
an apology for her crime, was soon afterwards arrested for 
doing so, and condemned. On entering the prison, ho 
exclaimed, “I am then about to die for her;” and he diddio 
j Liim.Hirt. in effect, haihng with his last breath the scaffold, as the 
altar of patriotism and devotion winch her blood had 
consecrated.’- 

Thus perished the party of the Gironde, reckless in its 
neflecLna measm’cs, culpable for its rashness, but illustrious from 
tbow oftho talents, glorious in its fall. It embraced all the men 

Gtuondiats. ^ei'c philanthropists from feeling, or ropublieans from 
principle — ^the bravo, the humane, and the benevolent. 
But with them were also combined within its ranks 
numbers of a baser kind; many who employed their 
genius for the advancement of their ambition, and wore 
careless of then: coimtry provided they elevated their parly, 
It was overthrown by a faction of coarser materials, but 
moro determined character ; with less remains of con- 
scientious feeling, but moro acquaintance with practical 
wickedness. Adorned by the most splendid talents, sup- 
ported by the most powerfal eloquence, actuated at times 
by the most generous intentions, it perished the victim of 
a base and despicable faction — of men sprung from the 
dregs of the populace, and impelled by guilty and selfish 
ambition. Such ever has, and ever will be, the result of 
revolutionary convulsions in society, when not steadily 
opposed in the outset by a firm union of the higher classes 
of the community. In the coUision of opposite factions, 
the virtuous and the moderate wiU, unless bold and united, 
be always overcome by the recMess and the daring,* 

* So true in bH agea is the opisioii of Fetraroh — 

" (Jhe oM diaoeme, e vinto da dhi -vuole " 

> " He who disoorns, in conquered by hinh. who wiUs." 
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Prudonco clogs tlieir ontorpriso; virtue dioclis their chap. 
ambition ; humanity paralyses their exertions. They fall, 
because they recoil from tho violouco which becomes 
essential to success in revolutions. 

The principles of this celebrated party disqualified them 
from talcing an energetic or successful part in public cimeehf 
affairs. Their aversion to violence, then’ hoiTor at blood, 
rendered them totally unfit to struggle with their deter- 
mined antagonists. They deemed it bettor to suffer than 
to commit violence ; to die in the attempt to preserve 
freedom, rather than live by the atrocities which would 
subvert it. Their principles in tho end, when driven to 
extremities, were those so finely expressed by Louis 
XVIII. when urged to assassinate Napoleon — " In our 
family we are murdered, but we never commit mimdor.”^ i 
Their grea test fa-nlt, and it is one which all their sub- “via'i. 
sequent misfortunes could not oxpiato, consisted in the 
agitation which, partly from philnsoplnV. f lnluaion, partly 
from ig noranc Qpof the wor l d, par tly ftoniLficlfisli ambition, 
they so sed ulousl y ma inUinod in tho public_min^ Tho 
storm which their eloqudnco created, it was beyond tho 
power of their wisdom to allay. They roused tho people 
against the throno on tho 10th August ; they failed in 
saving the monarch on the 21st January, and fell on the 
31st May before tho power of tho popidace, whose furious 
passions they had awakened. Such is the natural pro- 
gress of revolution, and the means provided by Provi- 
dence for its termination and punishment. Its early 
leaders become themselves the objects of jealousy when 
their rule is established ; the tm’bident and the ambitious 
combine against an authority which they are desirous of 
supplanting ; stronger flattery to popular licentiousness, 
more extravagant protestations of public zeal, speedily 
arouse the multitude against those who have obtained 
the influence which they desire for themselves. • Power 
falls into the hands of the most desperate ; they gain 
every thing, because they scruple at nothing. 
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onAP. The time ■vrhich elapsed from the death of tlie King to 
the fall of the Girondists, was to the revolutionary Exocu- 
1703. tive what the Legislative Assembly was to the consbitn- 
AnftW of tional thi’one. Both wore brief periods, during which the 
fte ohou inability of government to combat the forces of the Revo- 
disiB and lution was made clearly manifest, and in both of which, 
after a lingering and painful struggle, the nding power 
ABsemUy. ovei'thrown by an iusm*rection in the capital. The 
throne and Girondist government fell from the same 
cause, viz. — ^the want of any military force to coerce the 
populace, and maintain the independence of the legis- 
lative as well as the executive. Both were the victims of 
the fatal delusion, that a government can rest on the moral 
support of the nation, without any protection from its insti- 
tutions, and that no danger is to be apprehended from the 
people, if they are practically invested with the command 
of the only military force in the state. The Girondists 
destroyed themselves by the lamentable prostration of the 
power of government which they forced apon tlie roluo- 
tant Louis ; the revolt of the 10th August, in which they 
bore so conspicuous a part, ultimately brought thomsolves 
to the scaffold not less than their sovereign. And, by a 
remarkable comcidence and just retribution, tho want of 
that veiy constitutional guard which they basely com- 
peEed their King to disband on the Slst May 1792,^^ 
proved fatal to their party on that v&ry day year, on the 
Slst May 1793 ; and surrendered themselves to th,e scaf- 
fold — ^France to the Reign of Terror. 

The party headed by Chaumette and the municipality 
Attodtu of Paris, whose insurrection overthrew the illustrious 
league of eminent and eloquent men who had done so 
much to overturn the throne, was the basest and most 
Oirondiste, atTocious that ever was elevated by popular passion or 
madness to power, in any age or country. Without the 
fanaticism and energy of Robespierre or St Just, without 
the vigour and occasional humanity of Danton and Camille 

• Ante, a Tn, 5 60. ^ 
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Desmoulins, they possessed the whole bloodthirstiness and 
omolty of both these parties, and added to them a base- 
ness and cruelty peculiarly their own. Spnuig from the 
vei'y dregs of society, alilcc without chai’arter or employ- 
ment when the Revolution broke out, they brought to the 
important situations in the municipality of Paris, to which 
they were elevated by their dexterity in pandering to the 
worst passions of the people, a baseness, falsehood, and 
villany, rare, fortunately for the world, in any dass.* 
Perhaps there is not to be found in any language such a 
mass of ribaldry, falsehood, and obscenity, unrelieved by 
any talent save that which panders to the thirst for 
scandal, as is to be found in Hdbert’s well-known jomrnal, 
the P^re Duchesne, Yet this infamous production ele- 
vated him to greatness — ^rendered him one of the rulers of 
the municipedity of Paris, enabled him to bid defiance to 
the party which had overturned the throne of Louis XVI., 
and bring the Girondists and whole philosophers of the 
Revolution to»tho scaffold ! A memorable proof of the 
rapid ascendency which, in revolutionary struggles, the 
basest and most atrocious of mankind ere long acquire, 
and of the fatal natm'o of the delusions which lead so 
many wcU-moaning but inexperienced men, in every age, 
to imagine that tho multitude will select good governors 
for themselves, because it is for their interest to bo well 
governed. 

The Girondists, and tho whole constitutional party of 
Prance, experienced, when they attempted to coerce their 


* Chamnefcte, bom ol Nerrera in 1768, was tbe son of a cooper, and at first 
receiTed some education ; but dissipation soon made him abandon his studies, 
and he gained his livelihood for some years as a pilot on tho Loire. In 1789, 
when the Bevolution broke out, he come to Paris, and got employment as a 
oopying-deik, and first rose to notice by his power of speaking in the Oordo 
liers club, where he was patron jjed by Gamine Desmouhns. He was appointed 
Px-ocurenr of the Commune on being elected member of the Convention, in 
September 1762. — ^Htbort, bo> n at Alenjon in 1766, of obsoure parents, oame to 
Paris in 1776 in quest of Brytistenoo, and after living some time by villany, he 
woe appointed a box-keen' '' it one of the lesser theatreEi, and afterwards heoame 
a footman, both of whiolf ® juations he lost by his dishonesty. He was utterly 
destitute when the BevolxcSA broke out ; but that soon found him employment. 
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CHAP, former alHos, and resirain tlio march of tlio Rovolulion, 

tho necessary effect of the false principles on >rhich they 

had acted, and the perilous nature of the docti’inos 'which 
instot' they had tahen such pains to spread among tho people. 

They were nercr ahlo thereafter to command tho assis- 
thoy sIwTO tance of either of the great parties in the state — of the 
tooomoe tho holdors of proDortY, or tlie advocates for spoliation. The 

Reyolntion. _ o t • t ^ n i ii 

fomor could place no confidence m them after they had 
confiscated the church property, persecuted the priests, 
carried the cruel decree against the emigrants, provoked 
the revolt of the 10th August, and voted for the death of 
the King ; the latter felt against them all the bitterness 
of personal deceit and party treachery, when they strove 
to wield the power of the executive against the men -with 
whom they had formerly acted, and the principles by 
which they had excited so terrible a convulsion. It is 
this feeling of distrust on the ono hand, and treachery on 
the other, which so speedily annihilates the power of tho 
authors of a revolution, when they endcavaiu' to 'restrain 
its excesses ; and renders the leader of a mighty host in 
one year utterly powerless and contemptible in the next. 
It is the charge of inconsistency which they never can got 
over ; the bitterness excited by an abandonment of prin- 
ciple, which paralyses ah their efforts even to correct its 
abuses. The Girondists and ConstitutionaUsts experienced 
this cruel reverse in the most signal manner, in all the 
later stages of the Revolution. Lafayette "wielded tho 
whole power of France when he arrayed the na&onal 

He ym, ficom his commend of yulgof dang and groaa ideas, early employed by 
the extreme Jacobin party to conduct a domooratio journal, called the " FSre 
Puoheene,” the nature of wbich may be judgod of from Ita title, " Lettrea 

b 1 patrioiaquea du vtritablo P6re Puobeane,” The author is in pos- 

Besaian of a copy of tbia curioua and valuable record of tiie Bevolution. S'oU 
of blaokgaord ezpreaeiona, atiooious faleehooda, filthy obsoonity, andfri^tfal 
blasphemy, it aoou heoamo a powetfiil engine in the imnfig of the athsiatioal 
end anaiohioal party, "waB ha'wked daily in every street of Paris, sent dom in 
profriaion to. the departments, and forwarded iMcart-loada to the armies. 
It now forme eleven volumes, one of the most Anoue monuments of the 
Eevolution,— VimmeUt, xk. SiB, 64^ Ihcbbut ;) and viiL 800, 
.((^euKircs.) y I 
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guard against tlio monarcliy in 1789 ; but he could not ohap. 
raise thirty men to join his standard in defence of the 
throne in 1 792 ; and the former leader of the populace 
owed his escape from their ferocity solely to his con- 
finement in an Austrian dungeon. Vergniaud and the 
Girondists were all-powerful while they wore declaim- 
ing against the supposed treachery of the com’t, and 
inflaming the nation to plunge into a European war; 
but when they inveighed against the massacres in the 
prisons, and sought indirectly to save the life of tho 
monarch whom they had dethroned, they became to the 
last degree unpopular, and were consigned to prison and 
the scaffold amidst the applause of the very multitude 
winch had so recently foUowod Ihem with acclamations. 

Unhappy Girondists!” said Danton some time after their 
fall, and when the effect of then' deeds had become ap- 
parent, “they have precipitated us into the ahyss of 
anarchy j they themselves were drowned in it ; wo shall 
be submerged »in our turn ; already I boar tbe sound of m. 
the waves a hundred feet above my bead l”i 

Those facts suggest an important conclusion in political 
science, which is, that tho injustice and violence of a rovo- Tts e^iy 
lutionary party can hardly over ho effectually controlled 
by those who have participated in its principles ; but that 
the only hope of tho friends of order in such cfrcumstances, 
is to be found in those who, under every intimidation, 
have resolutely resisted measures of injustice. There is 
something in courage and consistency which commands 
, respect, even amidst tho bitterness of faction ; and if a 
reaction against the reign of violence is ever to arise, its 
leaders must be found, not among those who have at first 
promoted and afterwards abandoned, but among those 
who have ever resisted the march, of revolution. It costs 
little to a soldier to fight under the banners of an able 
and resolute adversary ; but he will never place confidence 
in a general who has deserted his colours during the com- 
bat. Tbe Repu^jlican writers are aU in error when they 
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oiup. assert, that tlio horrors of tlio rovolution woro owiug to 
the King not having cordially throvoi himself into the 
1733 . arms of tho Constitutional party. With sudi. allies ho 
never could have mastered the Jacobin party, supported 
as it -was by so large a proportion of the indigent and 
ui’ban population of France. It 'was the Royalists alone 
who could have effectually taken advantage of tho strong 
reaction against the Revolution which the first open acts 
of violence against the throne occasioned, and it was their 
emigration which left the nation impotent against its 
excesses. And the event has abundantly proved the 
justice of these principles. The Orleans and Girondist 
parties were never able to oppose any serious resistance 
to the progress of the Revolution, and history can hardly 
find a skirmish to record, fought in defence of their 
principles whereas the peasants of la Vendee, without 
any external aid, and under every disadvantage, waged a 
desperate war with the Republic, and after man;^ battles 
had been fought, and a million of mwi slaughtered, 
were still, on the accession of Napoleon, unsubdued. It 
was the general desertion of tho country by the emigrants, 
tho treachery of tho army, and tho undue humanity of tho 
King, which really paved tho way for tho Jacobin 
excesses. 

But although the previous excesses and reckless ambi- 
Bffeoufthe tiou of the Gu'ondists precluded them from opposing any 
rfSiaS effectual resistance to the progress of revolution, they did 
much to redeem their ruinous errors by the heroism of 
their death. Posterity invariably declares for the cause 
of virtue ; the serenity and courage of the supreme hour 
often cause many previous faults to be forgotten. The 
last impressions are those which are the most durable j 
the principles which, in the end, prove triumphant are 
those whiA find a responsive echo in the human heart. 

* The reBistoiuie at Lyons and Toulon, th.ou^ begun under Qiiondist 
oolouta before the fighting commenced, was in reality conducted by the Boyalist 
^arly. 
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Already this olFoct has bocomo conqiicuons. The talents, 
the rigour, the energy of the Jacobins, ai’o forgotten in 
the blood ’which stained their triumphs ; the guilty ambi- 
tion, the imprudent zeal, the irresolute conduct, the inex- 
perienced credulity of the Girondists, are lost in the 
Roman heroism of their fall. The Reign of Terror, the 
night of the Revolution, -was of short duration ; the stars 
which ■were o;!c;tinguished in its firmament only turned the 
eyes of the ■world with more anxiety to the coming dawn. 
But the eloquence of Vergniaud, the devotion of Chai’lotte 
Corday, the heroism of Madame Roland, have made a 
lasting impression upon the world; and while history, 
which records the dreadful evils which their impetuous 
declamations produced upon their country, cannot absolve 
them from the imputation of rash and perilous innovation, 
of reckless and guilty ambition, it must respect some of 
the motives which led oven to errors, whose consequences 
were then in a groat degree unknown, and venerate tho 
courage" with ivhich, in tho last extremity, they met their 
fate. 


ciur. 

XI. 


1793. 
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OnAPTER XII. 


THE VfXa. IN LA VENDEE. 


The Frencli Revolntion was a revolt not only against 
OHAP. government and institutions, but the opinions and 
tlie belief of former times. It was nsbered in by an inun- 
1798. dation of scepticism and infidelity ; it was attended by 
Irreligious Mezamplcd cruelty to the ministers of religion ; it led to 
ftTpmA overthrow of every species of devotion, and the educa- 
Bevoiution. tion of E generation ignorant even of tho fi»et olcmonts of 
the Christian faith. When the French soldiers approached 
the cradle of om’ religion, when they behold Mount 
Carmel and Nazareth, when they visited tho birthplace 
of Christ, and saw from afar tho scone of his sufferings, 
tho holy names inspired them with no emotion; they 
gazed on them only as Syrian villages, unconnected either 
by history or tradition with any interesting recollections. 
The descendants of Godfrey of Bouillon and Raymond of 
Toulouse, of those who perished in the service of the holy 
sepulchre, viewed the scenes of the Crusaders’ glory with 
indifference ; and names at which their forefathers would 
iuv.i. 372 . have thrilled with emotion, designated for them only the 
abodes of barbarous tribes.^ 

But it was not in the nature of things, it was not the 
origia of intention of Providence, that this prodigious Revolution 
should be effected without a struggle, or the Christian 
wSsevo- obliterated for a time firom a nation’s thoughts, with- 
nitsoa. a more desperate contest than the dearest interest of 
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present existence could originate. Such a -warfare accord- 
ingly arose, and was marked too with circumstances of , 
deeper atrocity than even the Reign of Terror or the 
rule of Robespierre, It began, not amidst the dignity of 
rank, or the lustre of courts ; not among those distinguished 
by their knowledge, or blessed by their fortune, but 
among the simple inhabitants of a remote district ; among 
those who had gained least by the ancient institutions, 
and perilled most in seeking to restore them. While the 
nobility of Franco basely fled on the first appearance of 
danger, while the higher orders of the clergy, in some 
instances, betrayed their religion by their pusillanimity, 
or disgraced it by their profligacy; the dignity of 
patriotism, the sublimity of de-7otion, appeared amidst the 
simplicity of rural life ; and the peasants of la Vondde 
set an example of heroism which might well put their 
superiors to the blush, for the innumerable advantages of 
fortune which they had misapplied, and the vast oppor- 
tunities 'of usaftdnoss which they had neglected. It was 
there, too, as in the first ages of Christianity, that the 
noblest examples of religious duty wore to be found; 
and while the light of reason -vfas unable to restrain its 
triumphant votaries from unhoai’d-of excesses, and stained 
with blood the efforts of freedom, the village pastors and 
uneducated flocks of la Vendde bore the temptations of 
•ydetory without seduction, and the ordeal of suffering 
■ffithOTt dismay. 

The district immortalised by the name of la Vendde, 
embraces a part of Poitou, of Anjou, and of the county of 
Nantes, and is now divided into four departments, those 
of Loire Inferieure, Maine-et-Loire, Deux-S6vres, and 
Vendee. It is bounded on the north by the Loire, from 
Nantes to Angers ; on the west, by the sea ; on the 
south, by the road from Niort to Fontenoy, Lu 9 on, and 
the Sables d’Olonne ; on the east, by a line passing 
through Brissac, Thouars, Parbhenay, and Niort. This 
space compreheni^s the whole of what was properly the 
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CHAP, scat of the la Vendee contest, and contains eight hundred 
— thousand souls : the Loire sepai’atcd the district from 
1793 . that whidi afterwards became so well known from the 
Chouan wars. This country differs, both in its external 
aspect, and the manners of its inhabitants, from any other 
province of Franco. It is composed for the most part of 
inconsiderable hdla, not connected with any chain of 
mountains, but which rise in gentle undulations from the 
generally level surface of the country. The valleys are 
narrow, but of no great depth ; and at their bottom flow 
little dear streams, which ghde by a gentle descent to the 
Loire, or the neighbouring ocean. Great blocks of granite 
rise up at intervals on the heights, and resemble castel- 
j Personal I’nins amidst a forest of vegetation. On the banks 
LaS^sf' * 1 ^ '*'^® S^vre, the scenery assumes a bolder character, 
i I GMrraa Stream flows in a deep and rocky bed amidst 

das Vend. !. Overhanging woods ; but in the districts bordeiung on tho 
leb, Loire, tho declivities are more gentle, and extensive 
valleys reward the laboms of tho cultivatoa*i 
^ The Bocage, as its name indicates, is covered with 
TiioBo'oj^i trees j not indeed any where disposed in large masses, 
but sun’ounding the little enclosures into which tho country 
is subdivided. The smallness of the farms, tho groat 
subdivision of landed property, and the prevalence of 
cattle husbandry, have rendered the custom universal 
of enclosing evory field, however small, with hedges, 
which are surmounted by pollards, the branches of which 
are cut every five years for firewood to the inhabi- 
tants. Little grain is raised, the population depending 
cHefly on the sale of their cattle, or the produce of the 
dairy ; and the landscape is only diversified at intorvals 
spofflonid ill autumn by yellow patches glittering through the sur- 
rounding foliage, or clusters of vines overhanging the rocky 
ISmk ® 7 ninences. The air in this region is pure, the situan 
aa Beauoiu tiou of tho farm-houses, over-shadowed by aged oaks, or 
ly. 166,166. peeping out of luxuriant foliage, picturesque in the ex- 
treme.® _ There are neither navigable ^'ivers nor .canal^ 
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no gi'oat roads nor towns, in tlic district ; secluded in oiiap. 
liis leafy sliroud, each peasant cultivates his little domain, 
severed alike from the elegances, the ambition, and the ^ 783 . 
seduetions of the world. 

The part of la Vendee which adjoins the ocean to tlie 
south of the district, and which was formerly bmied tuo itoia. 
beneath its waves, is called the Marais, and bore a promi- 
nent part in this memorable contest. It is perfectly flat, 
and in great pait overspread by salt marshes, which 
never yield to the force of the sun. This humid country 
is intersected by innumerable canals, communicating with 
each other, which are planted with willows, alders, poplars, 
and other marsh trees, whose luxuriant foliage frequently 
overshadoAvs the little enclosures. The peasants are 
never seen without a long pole in theh hands, with the 
aid of which they leap over the canals and ditches with 
sinprising agility. Nothing can be more simple than the 
habits of the inhabitants. One roof covers a whole 
family, ’their usowa and lambs, which food on their little 
possession ; the Chief food of the people is obtained from 
milk, and the fish which they piDcrn’o in groat quantities 
in the canals with which their country is intersected. 

The silence and deserted aspect of these secluded retreats 
— ^the sombre tint of the landscape, and the sallow com- 
plexions of the peasantry, owing to tho general prevalence ipareonai 
of aguish complaints, give a melancholy air to the country : 3°“' 

but in tho midst of its gloom a certain feeling of sublimity 
is experienced, even by the passing traveller ; and in no s’ea 
part of France did the people give greater proofs of an lee, 167'.* ’ 
elevated and enthusiastic character.^ 

A single great road, that finm Nantes to Rochelle, ^ 
traverses the district ; another, from Tours to Bordeaux, obstaojea 
by Poitiers, diverges from it, leaving betwixt them a^^elto 
space thirty leagues in extent, where nothing hut cross- 
roads are to be fotmd. These cross-roads are all dug out 
as it were between two hedges, whose branches frequently 
meet over the head of the passenger ; while in winter or 
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CHAP, rainy -weather, they generally become the bods of streams. 
.. . .. They intersect each other extremely often ; and such is the 

J.79S. general uniformity of tho scenory, and the absence of any 
remarkable feature in the country, that oven tho natives 
frequently lose thomsolves if they wander two or three 
leagues from their place of ordinary residence. This 
peculiar confermation of the country offered the greatest 
obstacles to an invading army. “ It is,” says General 
KMber, “an obscure and boundless labyrinth, in which it is 
impossible to advance -with security even with the greatest 
precautions. You are obliged, across a succession of 
natural redoubts and intrenchments, to seek out the road 
the moment that you leave the great chauss^e ; and when 
you do find it, it is generally a narrow defile, not only 
impracticable for artillery, but for the smallest species of 
chariots which accompany an army. The principal roads 
have no other advantage in this respect but that arising 
iKWbar greater breadth; for, being every whore shut 

in by the samo species of enclosure, it is #arely possible 
vSJd™. 18 , cither to deploy into line, or become' aware of your 
enemy till you arc assailed by his fire.”^ 

There aro no manufactures or groat towns in the country, 
MuiMra oi Tho land is cultivated by metayers, who divide the pro- 
' ducG with the proprietors ; and it is rare to find a faim 
which yields the proprietor a profit of £25 a-year, Tho 
sale of the cattle constitutes almost tho whole wealth of 
the country. Few magnificent chateaus are to bo seen ; 
the properties are in general of moderate extenf, the 
landlords all resident, and their habits simple in the 
extreme. The profligacy and vices of Paris have never 
penetrated into the Bocage : the only luxury of the 
proprietors consisted in rustic plenty and good cheer; 
their sole amusement was the chase, at which they have 
long been exceedingly expert. The habits of the gentle- 
men rendered them both excellent marksmen, and capable 
of enduring fatigue without inconvenience: the ladies 
travelled on horseback, or in carts drawn by oxen. But 
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■wliat chiefly distinguisliod this simple district from eveiiy chap. 
other part of France, and what is pai’ticnlai’ly remarlcablo 
in a political point of view, is the relation, elsewhere i 7 i) 3 . 
■unknown, wliicli there subsisted between the landlords 
and the tenantry on their estates. The proprietor was 
not only always resident, but constantly engaged in 
connexions, either of mutual interest or of kindly feeling, 
with those ■who cultiyated his lands. He -visited their 
farms, conTersed with them about their cattle, attended 
their marriages and christenings, rejoiced with them when 
they rejoiced, and sympathised with them when they 
wept. On holidays the youths of both sexes danced at 
the chateau, and the ladies joined the festive circle. No 
sooner was a boar or wolf hunt determined on, than the 
peasantry of all the neighbouring estates were summoned 
to partake in the sport ; every one took his fusil, and 
repaired -with joy to the post assigned to him; and they 
afterwards followed their landlords to the field of battle iv.’iee. 
with the' samei alacrity with which they had attended 17, m '* 
them in those scon'os of festivity and amusement.^ 

These invaluable habits, joined to a native goodness of 
heait, rendered the inhabitants of the Bocage an excellent Ohaiootec of 
people ; and it is not surprising that while the peasantry 
elsewhere in France revolted against their landlords, those 
of la Vendee almost all perished in combating with them 
against the Revolution. They were gentle, pious, chari- 
table, and hospitable, full of coxirage and energy, with 
pure feelings and unconupted manners. Rarely was a 
crime, seldom a lawsuit, hoard of amongst them. Their 
chai'acter was a mixture of savage courage against their 
enemies, and submissive afiection to their benefactors : 
while they addressed their landlords with familiarity, they 
had the most unbounded devotion to them in their hearts. 

Their temperament inclined them rather to melancholy ; 
but they were capable, like most men of that character, 
of ■the most exalted sentiments. Slow and methodical 
in their habits, they were little indined to adopt the 
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oiiAP. roYoliitionary sontimcnta wWcli had possossod so largo a 
portion of the population in the more opulonfc districts of 
1703. Franco ; when once they wero impressed with any truth, 
they invariably followed the course which they deemed 
right, without any regard either to its consequences, or the 
chances of success Avith which it was attended. Isolated 
in the midst of their woods, they lived alone with their 
iBeauoh i children and their cattle. Their conversation, their 
Lwo h ss amusements, their songs, all partook of the rural character. 
Gbmres dei Govemed by ancient habits, they detested every species 
igq!‘ of innovation, and knew no prmciple in politics or religion, 
but to fear God and honour the king.^ 

Religion, as might naturally be expected with such 
strong' loii- maunei’s, exercised an unbounded sway over these simple 
of fte people. They looked up with filial veneration to then' 
poopio, tillage pastors, whose habits and benevolence rendered 
them the worthy represontativos of the primitiro church. 
But little removed from their flocks either in wealth, 
situation, or information, they sympathwed with their 
, feelings, partook of thoir festivities, assuaged thofr soitows. 
They wore to bo seen besido the cradle of childhood, the 
fireside of maturity, the deathbed of ago; they were 
regarded as the best friends of this life, and the dispensers 
of eternal fchdty in that to come. The supporters of the 
Revolution accused them of fanaticism; and doubtless 
there was a groat degree of superstition mingled with 
their belief, as there must be with that of every religious 
people in the early stages of society, and every faith 
which obtains general influence in that period of national 
existence. But it was a superstition of so gentle and 
holy a kind, that it proved a blessing rather than a 
midortune to those who were subjected to its influence ; 
»La!robb 3 B while the political fanaticism of the Revolution 
steeped its votaries in unheard-of atrocities, and produced 
Vmd. i. 29, unbounded suffering, the religious fa-nntidsTn of la 
^i^Lucsi. gjjly tighter the bonds of moral duty, and 

enlarged the sphere of Christian charity,^ 
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When tho Royolution broke out in 1789, the inhabi- 
tants of this district •ffore not distinguished by any 
peculiar opposition to its tenets. Those who dwelt in the 
towns were there, as elsowhcro, warm supporters of the 
new order of things ; and though the inhabitants of the 
Bocago felt ayerso to any changes which disturbed the 
tranquillity of thoir rural liyes, yet they yielded obedience 
to all the orders of the Assembly, and only showed their 
predilection for their ancient masters by electing them to 
all the situations of power which were committed to 
popular election. In yain the reyolutionary authorities 
urged them to exert the priydeges with which the new 
constitution had inyested them, and appoint members of 
their own body to the situations of trust of which they 
had the disposal ; the current ran so strongly in fayour of 
the old proprietors, that all those efforts were fruitless. 
When the national guards were formed, the scignem’ was 
besought __in oyery pariah to become its commander ; when 
the mayor was to bo appointed, he was immediatelyinyosted 
with the dignity ; "when the seignorial seats were ordered 
to be remoyed from the chm-ches, the poasants refused to 
execute the injunction ; all the efforts of the reyolutionists, 
like throwing water on a higher leyel, only brought an 
accession of power to the depositaries of the ancient 
authority. A memorable instance of the kindly feeling 
which necessarily grows up between a resident body of 
landed, proprietors and the tenantry on theh estates ; 
and a dedsiye proof of the triumphant stand which might 
haye been made against the fury of the Reyolution, had 
the same good offices which had there produced so large 
a return of gratitude on the part of the peasantry, 
existed on the landlords’ side in the other parts of 
France.^ 

It was the yiolent measures of the Assembly against 
the clergy whidh fost awakened the sympathy of the 
rural tenantry. When the people in the Bocage saw 
their ancient pastprs, who had been drawn from their 
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oiiAP. own circle, bred up amongst tlicmsolvos, and to whom 
they were attached by OTOiy bond of alToction and gi-ati- 
1793. tude, romoYcd because they refused to take the revolu- 
Disomtant tionaiy oaths, and their places supplied by a new set of 
tte teachers, imbued with different tenets, strangers in the 
country, and ignorant of its dialect, their indignation 
priGsts. knew no bounds. They ceased to attend the churches where 
the intruding clergy had been installed, apd assembled 
with zeal in the woods and sohtudes, where the expelled 
pastors still taught then* faithful and weeping flocks. 
The new clergyman of the parish of Echaubroignies was 
obliged to quit his living from the experienced impossibility 
of procuring either fuel or provisions in a parish of four 
thousand inhabitants. These angry feehngs led to several 
contests between tho peasantry and the national guards 
of the towns, or the gendarmerie, in which the people 
dM Vend. i. suffered severely j and the heroism of the prisoners in 
12 ; their last moments augmented the loyalty and entliusiasm 
of tho people.i n 

These causes produced a serious insuiTOction in tho 
previpuB Morbihan near Yannes, in Eehraary 1 790 ; but the pea- 
inXffly, sants, though several thousands in number, were dispersed 
i^ihh great slaughter by tho national guard, and tho sove- 
rities exercised on the occasion long temfied the indignant 
inhabitants into submission. Another revolt broke out in 
May 1791, occasioned by tho severities against the faith- 
ful dergy ; and tho heroism of the peasants who w^ere put 
to death, evinced the strength of the religious enthusiasm 
which had now taken possession of their minds, " Lay 
down your arms 1 " exdaimed several Republican horse- 
men to a peasant of Lower Poitou, who defended himself 
with only a fork. “ Restore me first my God,” replied 
ho, and fell pierced by two-and-twenty wounds. Nor 
was this heroic spirit confined to the peasantry ; it per- 
vaded all dasses in these rural communities. During the 
summer of 1792, the gentlemen of Brittany entered into 
an extensive association for the purpose of resening the 
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countay from llio opprossiyo yoke which had boon imposed oiiap. 
by Lho Parisian domagognos. At the head of the whole 
was the Marquis do la Ronarie, one of those roinaji’kablo 
mon who rise into ominenco during the stormy days of a 
revolution, from conscious ability to direct its current. 

Ardent, impetuous, and enthusiastic, ho was first distin- 
guished in the American war, where the intrepidity of his 
conduct attracted the admiration of the republican troops, 
and the same qualities rendered him at first an ardent 
supporter of the Revolution in France ; but when the 
atrocities of the people began, he espoused with equal 
warmth the opposite side, and used the utmost efforts to 
rouse the noblesse* of Brittany against the plebeian yoke 
which had been imposed upon them by the National As- 
sembly. He submitted his plan to the Comte d’ Artois, 
and had organised one so extensive as would have proved 
extremely formidable to the Convention, if the retreat of 
the Duke of Brunswick, in September 1792, had 
damped the ardour of the whole of the west of Franco, as, as. 
then ready to break out into insm'rection.^ 

StiU the organisation continued, and ho had contrived 
to engage not only all Brittany, but the greater part of the Eioossive 
gentlemen of la Vondde, in the cause, when his death, 'wHo^t'WSB 
occasioned by a paroxysm of grief for the execution of 
Louis, cut him oflf in the midst of his ripening schemes, 
and proved an irreparable loss to the Royalist party, by 
depriving it of the advantages which otherwise would have 
arisen from simultaneous and concerted operations on both 
banks of the Lome. The conspiracy was discovered after 
his death, and twelve of the noblest gentlemen in Brittany 
perished on the same day, in thirteen minutes, under the 
same guillotine. They ^ behaved with the utmost con.- 
stancy, refused the assistance of the constitutional dergy, 
and after tenderly embracing at the foot of the scaffold, 
expired exdaiming “ Yim he Roi!” One young lady of 
rank and beauty, Angelique Ddsilles, was condemned by u, eSjV 
mistake for her sjster-in-law, for whom she was taken,® 
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QiiAP. Ste refused to let the error be divulged, and died with 
serenity, tbe victini of boroic affection. 

1793 . Those severitios excited tbo utmost indignation among 
Tiieiotyof all the Royalists in tlio -west of France. These feelings, 
wSraS "with difficulty suppressed during the winter of 1792, broko 
^uireo- Qpgj^ rebellion in consequence of tho levy of three 

hundred thousand men ordered by the Convention in 
February 1793. Tho attempt to enforce this obnoxious 
measure occasioned a general resistance, which broke out 
without any previous concert, at the same time, over the 
whole country. The chief points of the revolt were St 
Florent in Anjou, and ChMons in Lower Poitou ; at the 
former of which places the young men, headed by Jacques 
Cathelineau, defeated the Republican detachment intrusted 
with the execution of the decree of the Convention, and 
made themselves masters of a piece of cannon. This celo' 
brated leader, having heard of the revolt at St Florent, 
was strongly moved by tho recital, and addressing five 
peasants who surrounded him: — “Wo shall bo ruined,” 
ho exclaimed, “ if we remain inactive ; Che country will bo 
iLao.xi. 47 . crushed by the Republic. We must all take up arms." 
Vend, i 67, Tho six sct out amidst the tears of their wives and 
Msf diildren, and feailessly commenced a war with a power 
which tho kings of Europe were unable to subdue.^ 

A few days after, tho insurrection assmned a more 
Kto serious aspect at Cholet, which was attacked by several 
thousand armed peasants; the Republicans opppsed a 
^Si 4 . 'rigorous resistance, but they were at length overwhelmed 
by the number and resolution of the insurgents. An 
incident on that occasion marked in a singular manner the 
novel character of the war. In the line of retreat which 
the Republicans followed, was placed a representation of 
pur Saviour on Mount Oidvary, and this arrested the pro- 
gress of the victors, for all the peasants, as they passed 
the holy spot, feU on their knees before the images, and 
addressed a prayer, with uplifted hands, before they re- 
sumed the pursuit, This continued eyen. under a severe 
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firo from tKo national giiai’ds ; the 'peasants threw them- chap. 
soItos on their knees ■within twenty-five paces of the post 
occupied by the enemy, and bared their besoms to the 
fatal firo, as if courting death in so holy a cause. When 
they made themselves masters of the town, instead of in- 
dulging in pillage or excesses of any sort, they flocked in 
crowds to the churches to return thanks to God; and con- 
tented, thems,elves "with the provisions which were volun- 
tarily brought to them by the inhabitants. Every whore 
the insurrection bore the same character ; the indignities 
offered to the dorgy were its exciting cause, and a mixture 
of com’age and devotion formed its peculiar character. In a 
few days fifty thousand men were in a state of insurrection 
m the form departments of la Vendee ; but on the ap- 
proach of Easter the inhabitants aU retmned to then’ 
homes Lo celebrate their devotions j and a Republican 
column, despatched from Angers, traversed the whole guwics des 
country^ without meeting -with any opposition, or finding 
an enemy on their road.’' 

After the EaSter solemnities were over, the peasants 
assembled anew ; but they now felt the necessity of ThoU i^- 
having some leaders of a higher rank to direct their applied, 
movements, and went to the chateaus to ask the few 
gentlemen who remained in the country to put themselves 
at their head. These wore not long in answering the 
appeal; M. de Lescure, de Laroehejaquolein, Bonchamp, 

Stofflet, d’Elbde, undertook the dangerous duty of direct- 
ing the tenantry over which they had most influence; while 
the brave Cathelineau, who, though only a charioteer, 
had already, by his successful enterprise, gained the con- 
fidence of the peasantry, was made commander-in-chief — 
names since immortalised in the rolls of fame, which long 
opposed an invincible barrier to the progress of revolutionj 
and acquired only additional lustre, and drone with a 
purer light, from the sufferings and disasters which pre- aLarQoii.40, 
ceded their fall.® 

When the peasants of the neighbouring parishes assem- 
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OHAP. bled to put tbemsolTcs under Henri do Laa’ocliojaquoloiu, 
he addressed them in these memorable 'words: — “My 
1783. friends, if my father was here ho would bo worthy of your 
Hrowde confidence : I am but a youth, but I hope to show myself 
Mueuin. worthy of commanding you by my courage. If I advance, 
follow me ; if I retreat, kill mo ; if I fall, avenge mo.” 
The peasants answered him -with acclamations ; but their 
arms and equipments were far from correspo,nding^to the 
sph’it by which they wore animated. Most of them had 
no other weapons but scythes, pikes, and sticks ; not two 
hundred fusils were to be found among many thousand 
men. Sixty pounds of powder, for blasting rocks, dis- 
covered in the hands of a miner, formed their whole 
ammunition. The skill and intrepidity of their chief, 
however, supplied every deficiency. He led them next 
day to attack a Republican detachment at Aubiors, 
iLaioob 86 disposing them behind the hedges, kept up so 

87. Jom. ’ miu'derous a fire upon the enemy, that they wavered, 
Bqndu‘ 41 , upon which he rushed forward at the head of tto most 
BoBuoh. j. (frove thcm from the field* with the loss of 

two pieces of cannon.^ 

La Vendee soon became tho theatre of innumerable 
Fiisb oon- conflicts, in aU of wliich the tactics and success of the in- 
surgents wore nearly the same. An inconceivable degree 
activity immediately prevailed over the whole country. 
The male population were ad in insurrection, or busily 
engaged in the manufacture of arms ; tho shepherdg con- 
verted their peaceful huts into workshops, where nothing 
was heard but strokes of the hammer, and the din of war- 
like preparation. Instruments of husbandry were rudely 
transformed into hostile weapons ; formed for tho support 
of life, they became the instruments of its destruction. 
Agriculture at the same time was not neglected, it was 
intrusted to the women and children. But if fortune 
proved adverse, and the hostile columns approached, they, 
jSSausso. too, left their homes, and flew to the field of battle,® to 
stimulate the courage of their- husbar^ds, stanch their 
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■wotmds, or afford tliom slioltor from tlie pursuit of their oitap, 
onomies. “• 

The method of fighting pursued hy tliis brave but 
motley assemblage was admirably adapted both to the xho mm- 
spirit by ■which they were animated, and the peculiar 
nature of the district in which the contest was conducted. 

Their tactics consisted in lining the numerous hedges with 
which the fields were enclosed, and remaining unseen till 
the Republicans had got fairly enveloped by their forces ; 
they then opened a fire at once from every direction, and 
with such fatal accuracy, that a large proportion of the 
enemy was generally struck down by the first discharge. 

This thicket species of warfare continued till the Repub- 
lican ranks began to fall into confusion ; upon which 
the peasants leapt from their places of concealment with 
loud cries, and, headed by their chiefs, mshed upon the 
artillery. The bravest took the lead ; fixing thefr eyes 
on the cannon’s mouth, they prosti’ated thomsolves on the 
ground the mcment they saw the flash ; and rising up when 
the sound was hehrd, ran forward with the utmost rapidity 
to the battery, where the cannoneers, if they had not taken 
to flight, were generally bayoneted at their guns. In these 
exploits the chiefs always led the way ; this was not 
merely the result of a buoyant courage, but of consider- ii^o5,.6b 
ation and necessity ; the Vendeans were in that stage of 
society when ascendency is acquired by personal dai’ing, Jowj&sgi. 
and tflie soldiers have no confidence in their chiefs, if they iC 
are not before them in individual prowess.^ 

Although the Vendeans took up arms for the royal 
cause, the most perfect confusion of ranks pervaded their Oeaoroi 
forces. High and low, rich and poor, wore, at the com- lanha in the 
mcncement of the war, alike ignorant of the military art. 

The soldiers were never drilled, a limited number of them 
only having been habituated to the use of fire-arms. In 
this extremity, the choice of the men fell on the most in- 
trepid or skihEol of their number, without much attention 
to superiority of station. A brave peasant, a shopkeeper 
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CHAP, in a IMe town, was tlio comrade of a gentleman : tliey 
led the same life, wei’e intorcsted in the same objects, 
1788 . shared the same dangers. The distinction of biiiih, tho pride 
of descent, oTen the shades of indmdiial thought, were 
obliterated amid the magnitude of present perils. Many 
differences of opinion existed in tho beginning of tho con- 
test, but tho atrocities of the Republicans soon made them 
disappear in the Royalist army. Persons of intelligence 
iLaroch 69 whatever grade, became officers, they knew not 

100, 101. ’ how ; tho peasants insensibly ranged themselves under 
ifK^iso.’ their orders, and continued their obedience only as long as 
they showed themselves worthy to command.i 

It was extremely difficult for the Republicans in the 
formidable outset to withstand this irregular force, acting in such a 
country, and animated with so enthusiastic a spirit. There 
was in all the early actions a prodigious difference between 
their losses and those of their opponents. The peasants, 
dispersed in single file between the hedges, fired with a 
clear view of their enemies, who were eithop in column, or 
two deep in the fields ; while their volleys could only be 
answered by a discharge at a green mass, through which 
tho figui'es of the Royalists were scarcely discernible. 
Harassed and disconcerted by this murderous fire, the 
Republicans wore rarely able to withstand the terrible 
bm'st, when, with loud shouts, the Royalists broke from 
their concealment, and fell sword in hand on the thinned 
ranks of their opponents. Defeat was stiU more lfi.oody 
than action. Broken and dispersed, they fled through a 
woody and impervious country, and fell into tho hands of 
the few peasantry who still remained in the villages, and 
who assembled with alacrity to complete the destruction 
of their enemies. When the Royalists, on the other hand, 
were routed, they immediately dispersed, leapt over the 
„ , hedges, and returned home without the victors being able 
70. Beaucih. to reach them. Nowise discouraged by the reverse, they 
m ’ ’ assembled again in arms, with renewed hopes, in a few days, 

aaigl gailytook thefidd, singing “Vive leRoi quand m^me .”2 
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When a day was fixed on for any exploit, the tocsin chap. 
sounded in the Tillage assigned as the rendezvous of the 
peasants — the neighbouring steeples repeated the aignal, i?®*- 
the farmers abandoned their homes if it was night, their Theii pie- 
ploughs if day, slung their fusils over their shoulders, ^xpodi“ 
bound their girdle loaded with cartridges round their 
waists, tied then' handkerchiefs over the broad-brimmed 
hats which shaded their sunburnt visages, addi’essed a short 
prayer to God, and gaily repaired to the appointed place, 
with a fall confidence in the protection of Heaven and the 
justice of their cause. There they mot their chiefs, who 
explained to them the nature and object of the expedition 
on which they were to be employed; and, if it was the attack 
of an enem/s column, the route they were to follow, the 
point of attack, and the hour and manner in which it was 
to be made. Immediately the groups dispersed, but the 
men regained their ranks; every one repahed to the 
station _^assignod to him, and soon every tree, every bush, 
every tuft of -broom which adjoined the road, concealed a 
peasant holdingTiis musket in one hand, resting on the ^ Desmoa- 
othor, watching like a savage animal, without moving, vm^Ss^o, 
almost without drawing his breath.^ 

Meanwhile the enemy’s column advanced, preceded by 
a doud of scouts and %ht troops, who were allowed to Th^fint 
proceed without challenge dose past the lurking foe. They 
waited till the division was fahiy in the defile, and was 
so advanced that it could not recede ; then a cry 
was suddenly raised like that of a cat, and repeated 
along the whole line, as a signal that every one was at his 
post. If the same answer was given, a human voice was 
suddenly heard ordering the attack. Instantly a deadly 
voUey proceeded from every tree, every hedge, every 
thicket : a shower of balls upon the soldiers without 
their being able to see the assailants ; the dead and the 
wounded fell together into the bottom of the road; and if 
the column did not immediately fall into confiision, and 
the voice of the^fficers, heard above the roar of musketry. 
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roused tlioin to burst tbrougli tlio bodges by 'wbicb they 
■wore onvolopod, tlio peasants instantly fell bade behind the 
next endosuro, and from its leafy rampart a fire as deadly 
proceeded as that which mowed them down on the road. 
If this second hedge was carried in the same manner, 
three, fom', ten, twenty inti’cnchments of the same sort 
offered their support to that murderous retreat ; for the 
whole country is subdi-nded in this manner, and^OYcry 
where presented to its children an asylum, to its enemies 
a tomb. But the groat cause of the early and astonishing 
success of the Vendeans was their enthusiastic and indo- 
mitable Yalour. The Republicans were, for the most part, 
composed of national guards and volunteers, who, though 
greatly better armed, equipped, and disciplined, were 
totally destitute of the ardent, devoted spirit by which the 
Royalists were animated. The former took the field ac- 
tuated by no common feeling, but from tlio dread of the 
requisitions and sanguinary measures of the Convention ; 
the latter fought alongside of their neighbours and land- 
lords, in defence of their hearths, their clnlch'cn, and their 
religion. The one acted in obcdionco to tho dictates of 
an unseen but terrible power, which had crushed tho 
freedom in whoso name they were arrayed; the other 
yielded to their horcditaiy feelings of loyalty, and deemed 
themselves secure of Paradise in combating for their 
sovereign. 1 

Had the Vendean ohiefe possessed the same autlprity 
over their troops which is enjoyed by the commanders of 
regular soldiers, they might at one time have marched to 
Paris, and done that which all the forces of the coalition 
were unable to effect. But their greatest success was always 
paralysed, by the impossibility of retaining the soldiers at 
their colours for any considerable length of time. The 
bulk of the forces was never assembled for more than 
three or four days together. N o sooner was the battle lost 
or won, the expedition successful or defeated, than the 
peasants returned to their homes. Th?^ chiefs were left 
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alone •witli a fe'w hundred deserters or strangers, 'who had chap. 
no family to return to, and all the advantages of former 
success wore lost for want of the moans of following them 
up. The aimy, however, was as easily reformed as it was 
dissolved : messengers wore despatched to all the parishes; 
the tocsin sounded, the peasants assembled at their parish 
churches, when the requisition was read, which was gene- 
rally in the following terms : — In the holy name of God, 
and hy the command of the King, this parish is invited 
to send as many men as possible to such a place at such 
an hour, with provisions for so many days.” The order 
was obeyed with alacrity ; the only emulation among the 
peasants was, who should attend the expedition. Each 
soldier brought a certain quantity of bread with him, and 
some stores were also provided by the generals. The com 
and oxon necessary for the subs^ence of the army were 
voluntarily furnished by the gentlemen and chief proprie- 
tors, or drawn by requisitions from the estates of the 
emigrants ; wid as the troops never remained together ^ 
for any length df time, no want of provisions was ever loitws’. 
experienced. The villages vied with each other for the 
privilege of sending carts for the service of the army, and 
the peasant girls floclced to the chapels on the road-side 
to famish provisions to the soldiers, or offer up prayers Vena. i.90 
for their success.^ 

The army had neither chariots nor baggage-waggons j 
tente were totally out of the question. But the hospitals 
-were regulated with peculiar care; all the wounded, gage and 
whether Royalists or Republicans, being transported to 
St Laurent sur S^vre, where the charitable sisters and 
religious votaries, who flocked from all quarters to the 
scene of woo, assuaged their sufferings. They never could 
be brought to establish patrols or sentinels, or take any 
of the precautions agaiast surpiise which are in use 
among regular troops ; and this irregularity* not only 
exposed them to frequent reverses, but often rendered 
nnavailing their^ greatest successes. The men marched, 
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CHAP, in gonord, four albroast, the officers in front being alone 
acquainted with their destination. They had few dra- 
1 nS i goons ; and their cavalry, which never exceeded nine 
106, 186.' ' hundred men, was almost entirely mounted on the horses 
na,iocii.i 03 . Republicans.^ 

When the troops were assembled, they were divided 
Thejr modo iuto diffei’ent columns, to attack the points selected by 
the generals. The only orders given, were — Such a leader 
flsijtiiB- gQga a, road ; who follows him Arrived at the 
point of attack, the commands were given after the same 
fashion — Move towards that house, towards that tree ; 
leap that hedge, were the only orders ever issued. Neither 
threats, nor the promise of rewards, could induce them 
to send forward scouts : when that duty was necessary, 
the officers were obliged to take it upon themselves. 
The peasants never wont into battle without praying, 
and generally made the sign of the cross before they 
discharged their fiinlocks. They had a fow standards 
which wore displayed on important occasions ; but no 
sooner was tho victory gained, than thoj^piled standards 
and drums upon their caits, and rotiunod with songs of 
triumph to their villages. When tho battle began, and 
the sound of tho muskotiy and cannon was beard, tho 
women, tho childron, the sick, and the aged, flocked to 
the churches, or prostrated themselves in the fields to 
implore a blessing on thoir arms. With truth it might 
be said, that on such occasions there was but one thought, 
one wish, throughout all la Vendee ; every one waiting, 
in prayer, the issue of a struggle on which tho fate of all 
depended. As the insurrection broke out from the pre- 
valence of a common feeling, without any previous concert, 
so it was conducted without any definite object, or the 
least ahoy of individual ambition. Even after great 
successes had inspired the most desponding with the hope 
of contributing in a powerful manner to the restoration of 
the monarchy, the wishes of the insurgents were of the 
most moderate kind. To have the King once visit their 
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sequestered country ; to bo allowed, in memory of the ohap. 
\7ar, to have a wbito flag on eacli steeple ; to be permitted 
to furaisb a detachment for the body-guard of the sove- 
reign, and to have some old projects for the improve- 
ment of the roads and navigation of the country carried i 
into effect, constituted the sole wishes of those whose 
valour had so nearly accomplished the restoration of the sso, asi. 
monarchy.^ 


The early successes of the Vendeans, and their enthu- 
siastic valour, did not extinguish the humanity which their Kieu hlim- 
dispositions, and the influence of rehgion, had nourished ^ 
in their bosoms. In the latter stages of the war, the 
atrocities of the Republicans, the sight of their villageB in 


flames, and their wives and children massacred, excited 


an inextinguishable desire of vengeance, and deeds of 
blood were common to both sides ; but duriog the first 
months of tho contest, them gentleness was as touching 
as their valour was admirable. After entering by assault 
into thS town^, they neither pillaged the inhabitants, nor 
exacted either contribution or ransom ; frequently they 
wore to bo seen, shivering with cold or starving with 
himgor, in quai’tors abounding both with fuel and pro- 
visions. In the house whore I lodged,” says Madame 
de Larochejaquolein, at Bressuire, “there were many 
soldiers, who wore lamenting that they had no tobacco ; 
I asked if there was none in tho town. ' Plenty,' they 
replied, ‘ but wo have no money to buy it.' Under our 
windows a quarrel arose between two horsemen, and the 
one wounded the other slightly with his sabre ; his anta- 
gonist quickly disaimed him, and was proceeding to 
extremities, when M. de Larochejaquelein exclaimed from 
the windows — ‘ J esus Christ pardoned his murderers, and 
a soldier of the Christian army is about to kill his 
comrade 1’ The man, abashed, put up his sabre, and 
embraced his enemy.” These touching incidents occurred 
in a town recently carried by main force, occupied at the 
time by twenty thousand insurgents, and peculiarly 
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oiup. obnoxious to tho Royalists, •from tho cruelty ’wMcli its 
!_ national guards bad exorcised towai’ds tbo peasantry. 

1783, « -Lilia town,” she adds, “ I was siu'prisod in the oTcn- 

ing to see all the soldiers in tho house with mo on thoir 
knees at prayers, and tho streets fiUod with peasants at 
their devotions : when they were concluded, they led me 
out to see their favourite cannon, called Marie J canno, 
thoir first trophy from the Republicans, which, after 
having been retaken, had again fallen into their hands ; 
it was decorated with flowers and ribbons, and the 
peasants embraced it with tears of joy.” When Thouars 
was earned by assault, the Republican inhabitants were 
in the utmost constemation, as they anticipated a severe 
retahation for the massacre perpetrated by them upon the 
Royalists in that town, in the August preceding. What, 
then, was their astonishment when they beheld the 
soldiers, instead of plundering or committing acts of 
cruelty, flocking to tho chm-ches, and returning thanks to 
God at tho altars for the success with j7hich''ho had 
blessed their arms. Even the ganison'^was treated with 
iLaioiih.90, the most signal humanity. Twelve only wore retained 
H^ica,™^ from each department as hostages, and the remainder, 
8™ without either ransom or oxchange, dismissed to their 
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homos.^ 

In one district only the insurrection was oarly stained 
by the most frightfiil atrocities. In the marshes of 
Lower Poitou the peasants were seized with an incon- 
trollable thirst for vengeance, in consequence of the 
cruelties exercised by the Repnbhcans on the Royalist 
leaders after the insurrection of the ensuing year. Mache- 
coult was captured during the absence of Charetto ; and, 
under the influence of revolting news of the Republican 
cruelties at Nantes and Paris, the prisons were forced by 
a fririous mob, and above eighty prisoners massacred in 
one day. . Nearly five hundred Republicans fell victims to 
the rage of a Royalist committee, at the head of which 
was a wretch named Sonchu, who soon after hoisted his 
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true colours, and joined the Republicans, but foU a -rictim ohap, 
to the just indignation of tbo vido\rs of those he had 
murdered. Charette, on his retm-n, was horror-stnick at i793. 
these atrocities, and, finding his military authority not 
yet sufficiently established to coerce them, he had recourse 
to the clergy to aid his efforts. They fabricated a miracle 
at the tomb of a saint to influence the minds of the 
people, and, while they were prostrated round the altar, 
conjm’ed them, in the name of the God of Peace, never 
to kill but in the hour of combat. At the same time 
Charette forbade any prisoner to be slain in his army, 
under pain of death, and concealed in his own house 
several zealous Republicans, whose heads were loudly 
demanded by his soldiers. By these means, the cruelty 
which at first had stained the Royalist cause in Lower 
Poitou was arrested, and a reply made, in a true Chris- 
tian spirit, to the savage decrees of the Convention, which 
had ordered every Vondcan taken in arms to be put to Th,’iy.i72. 
death wlthout^nercy in twenty-four hours.^ 

M. Bonchamp7 chief of the army of Anjou, was the 
most distinguished of the Royalist leaders. To the chamotMof 
heroic courage of the other chiefe, he joined consummate 
military talents, and an eloquence which at once gave him 
an unlimited sway over the minds of the soldiers. Had 
he lived, the fate of the war would, in all probability, 
have been widely different, and the expedition beyond 
the I^oire, which led to such disastrous results, been the 
commencement of the most splendid success. Gentle in 
his manners, humane in his conduct, affable in his de- 
meanour, he was adored by his soldiers, who were at 
once the most skilful and best disciplined of the Ven- 
dcan corps. In the midst of the furies of a civil war, 
and the dissensions of rival chiefs, he was the enemy 
of intrigue ; free from personal ambition, he was intrusted 
with an important command solely from his , personal 
merits. His character may be appreciated from the 
words which he addressed to his young and weeping wife, 

9 T? 
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CHAP, ■whon lio put liimsolf at tlio head of lus troops. “ Summon 
to your aid all your coxmagc ; rodoublo your pationco and 
i7»3. resignation ; yon will liaTO need for tho exorcise of all 
tlioso ■virtues. We must not deceive ourselves ; 'wo can 
look for no recomponso in this world for what wo are to 
suffer ; aU that it could offer would he beneath tho pm-ity 
of our motives, and the sanctity of our cause. Wo must 
never expect human glory ; civil strife affoi'ds none. We 
shall see oiu houses biumed ; wo shall bo plundorocl, pro^ 
scribed, outraged, calumniated, perhaps massacred. Lot 
us thank God for enabling us to foresee the worst, since 
that presage, by redoubhng the merit of our actions, will 
enable us to anticipate the heavenly reward which awaits 
those who am courageous in adversity, and constant in 
' suffering. Let us raise our eyes and om‘ thoughts to 
ii?.' heaven ; it is there that we shall find a Guide who cannot 
SioSi. sa.' mislead, a force which cannot bo shaken, an eternal 
rcwai’d for transitory giiof.”’- 

Cathclinoau, a peasant by birth, and t^chariOtoor by 
01 cathou- profession, was tho first of the chiefs who acquired the 
noau. unlimited confidence of the soldiers. To an extraordinary 
degree of intclligenco, and the strongest natiual sagacity, 
he joined a norvous eloquence, admirably calculated to 
influence the soldiers. Ills ago was thirty-four years; 
his disposition modest and retiring. ITo was witliout 
either ambition or cupidity j humble and unassuming, he 
sought only to do his duty. lie acquired mfluence»with' 
out either desiring or intending it ; and got a lead in the 
armies he knew not how — a situation in which its noblo 
leaders had tho patriotism and judgment at once to con- 
finn him. Such was his reputation for piety and recti- 
tude, that the peasants caEed him the Saint of Anjon, 
»LModh.96. and earnestly sought to be placed in battle by his side, 
wfSa' '■ deeming it impossible that those could be wounded who 
were near so unblemished a man,® 

Henri deLarochejaquelein,sonof the Marquis deLaroche- 
jaquelein, was the leader of all the parishes which were 
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situated round CMtiUon. Ho rofusod to foUo'w the ohap. 
general tide of emigration, and, on the contrary, repaired 
to Paris to defend the constitutional monarchy; and ^7®®- 
■when the reyolt on the 10th August overturned the ofiimiide 
throne, ho sot out for la Vondde, exclaiming, “I will 
retire to my province, and soon you ndll hoar of mo 1” 

Though still young, he acquired the confidence of the 
soldiers by his iu'vincible courage and coolness in action, 
which gained for him the surname of the Intrepid. He 
was reproached for being too forward in battle, carried 
away by his ardour, and forgetting the general m the 
soldier. Frequently before making a prisoner, he offered 
to give him the chance of escape by a personal conflict. 

Councila of war, or the duties of a commander, fatigued 
his buoyant disposition, and he generally fell asleep after 
giving Ms opinion, and answered to the reproaches of his 
brother officers, “ Why do you insist upon making me a 
general 1 1 irish only to be a hussar, to have the pleasure 
of fightiilg." ISfotwithstanding this passion for danger, he 
was full of swoatness and humanity ; and when tho 
combat was over, no one was more gonorous to the 
vanquished. Even after his eminent seiwicos, he formed 
only the most humble wishes for himsolf, " Should we 
replace the Kmg on the throne;" said he, “I hope he 
will give me a regiment of hussars." Ho performed the 
most eminent services in the war, and at its most critical 
period,was unanimously elected to the supreme command. 

After innumerable heroic actions, he in an obscure 
skirmish, and was interred in the cemetery of St Aubin, 
"Chance,” says the annalist, "has covered his tomb, as 
well as that of his brother Louis, with the Flower of 
Achilles; and never did it blossom over remains more Uu ass.*™' 
worthy of the name.”^ 

M, de Lescure, the cousin and intimate Iriond of 
Henri de Larochejaquelein, was distinguished by a, bravery of m. ha 
of a totally different character. Cool, intrepid, and saga- 
cious, he was not less daring than Ms youthful comrade ; 
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CHAP, 'but Ilia valour was tho rosulL of reflection and a sense of 
duty. Ilis counsels wore mncli regarded, from liis biow- 
1783. ledge of fortification and tlio art of war, but a certain 
degree of obstinacy diminished tho weight of his opinions. 
His humanity was angelic. During tho whole of that 
terrible war, in which generals as well as soldiers so often 
fought personally with their enemies, no one over fell by 
his hand ; and even in tlic worst times, when the cruelties 
of tho Republicans had roused the most gentle to fmy, 
he incessantly laboui'cd to save the lives of tho prisoners. 
Learned, studious, and thoughtful, he had proscribed to 
himself, at the ago of eighteen, the moat severe economy, 
to discharge the debts of an extravagant father ; and it 
was not till he was twenty-five, and had become a father, 
that gentler feelings softened tho native austerity of his 
character. Ilis young wife, only daughter of the Marquis 
of Donnissan, a rich heiress, united to all tho beauty and 
graces more than the courage of her sox. Tho only 
occasion on wliich he was heard to swoai’;^ was l^hen his 
indignant soldiers murdered a prisonc»’ behind his back, 
whom ho had disarmed in tho act of discharging a 
musket at his bosom. The number of lives which he 
saved diming tho war was incalculable ; and, alone of all 
Bonohfkf.^’ the chiefs in that memorable struggle, it could be said 
truth, that his glory was unstained by human 
blood.^ 

In the Grand Army, as it was called,' of la V,jCnd^e, 
ota’ifli)&. the principal chief was M. d’Elbde, a peasant ofSaxon 
descent, but naturalised in France. He was forty years 
old when the contest commenced, ignorant of tho world, 
devout, enthusiastic, and superstitious ; but his principal 
merit consisted in an extraordinary coolness in danger, 
which rivalled that of Marshal Noy himself. He resem- 
bled more nearly than any of the other chiefs the Puritan 
leaders of the great rebellion in England. His talents 
for war were great, and his courage undaunted; but 
greater still was his influence over his rude and enthu- 
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siastic follo’wcrs. His devotion was sincere ; but finding, cjiap, 
like Cromwell, that it was the most powerful lever to 
move tho peasants, he cai'ried it to an extravagant height. i7S3. 
Ho acquired, by extraordinary sanctity, an unbounded 
ascendency over his soldiers, and justified their confidence i jom. hi. 
by groat talents as a leader, which ultimately led to his 
appointment as commander-in-ebief — a situation which 
he filled with unshaken firmness during a period of disaster iVe. 
and min. ^ 

Stofflet, an Alsacian by birth, and a gamekeeper by 
profession, was early distinguished by his devotion to tho stxjfliat.' 
Royal cause, and headed some of the first detachments 
which took the field. Endowed with a powerful frame, 
hardy in his habits, harsh in his manners, ho never 
acquired, like the chiefs of gentle blood, the love of the 
soldiers ; but his stern character and unbending severity 
made him more implicitly obeyed than any other leader, 
and on that account his services were highly prized by the 
Royalisf gonesals- Active, intelligent, and bravo, ho was 
a skilful partisan “Tathor than a consummate general ; and »Laroch as 
when tho death of tho other chiefs opened to him tho way Jom.iii,3S4l 
to a high command, his ambition and joalonsy contributed 
much to the min of tho common cause. ^ 

Charette, tho last of this illustrious band, succeeded to ^ 
emiuence late in tho stmggle, and when the war had Aus c£iv- 
hecome an affair of posts rather than a regular contest, 

Ho was originally a lieutenant in the navy, and of a feeble 
and d^icate constitution ; but the habits of the chase, to 
which he was passionately attached, and in which he 
frequently lay for months in tho woods, strengthened his 
frame to such a degree as rendered him capable of enduring 
any fatigue, and made him intimately acquainted both 
with the mral inhabitants and the country which he had 
occasion to traverse. He was for some days unwilling to 
place himself at the head of the peasantry, who entreated 
him to takfl the command, from a distrust of success with 
their feeble means ; and when he was prevailed on, he 
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OITA?, showed at onco his decision of character, by requiring 
from thorn instantaneous subinisaion to his orders, and his 
i7fl3. spirit of devotion, by taking an oath on tho Gospels, at 
the high altar of tlio diurch of Machoconlt, to bo faitlrful 
to tho cause of God and tho throne. His courage was 
unconquerable, his firmness invincible, his resources un- 
bounded ; and long after the conflict had bocomo hopeless 
in other quarters, he maintained, in the marshes and forests 
of Lower Venddc, a desperate struggle. Such was the 
terror inspired by his acMevements, that when he was at 
the head of only fourteen followers, the Convention offered 
him a million of francs if he would retire to England ; but 
ho refused tho bribe, and preferred, even with that incon- 
siderable band, to wage war with a power to which the 
m.iv.i7S, kings of Europe were hastening to make submission. 
BeiiMh. i. ‘ Betrayed at length to his enemies, he met his fate with 
unshaken firmness, and left tho glorious name of being tho 
last and most indomitable of tho Vondoan chiefs.^ 

Tho troops which those chiefs commanded wor6 foimcd 
The&ioos into three divisions. Tho first, or thff army of Anjou, 
under tho orders of Bonchnmp, composed of twelve thou- 
MmmiKid- destined to combat tlio Republicans from 

the side of Angers, Tho second, called tho Grand Army, 
imdor the command of d’Elb6e, amounted to twenty 
thousand men, and on important occasions it could bo 
raised to double that amount. The third, called the Army 
of the Marais, obeyed the orders of Charetto, and at one 
time also was raised to twenty thousand combatants. 
Besides these, a corps of twelve thousand men was sta- 
S88”’]u- tioned at Montaigu, to observe the garrison of Lu 9 on, 
several smaller bodies, amounting in all to three 
176. ' ’ thousand men, kept up the communications between these 
larger coipa.^ 

The early measures of the Convention to crush the 
insurrection were marked by the bloody spirit which had 
so long characterised their proceedings. Orders were 
despatched, on the first intelligence of the revolt,, tp the 
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Ropublicau soldiers, to exterminate men, •vromen, cMdron, chap, 
animals, and vegetation. They sent against them the 
niffian bands of the Marseillais, who, on their arrival at waa. 
Bressuire, immediately exclaimed, that they must begin gavaglor- 
by massacring the prisoners ; and, siUTounding the jail, oonTSon 
put to death eleven peasants, who had been semedin then’ f«aiiiatgiv- 
beds a few days before, on suspidon of being in concert 
with the insurgents. The fate of these brave men, who 
were cut down with sabres while on their knees praying 
to God, and exclaiming “ Vive Ic Roi I” excited universd 
enthusiasm among the inhabitants. " It is painful,” said 
the Republican Commissioners, “ to be obliged to proceed 
to extremities ; but they cannot be avoided, from the 
fanaticism of the peasants, who, in no one instance, have 
been known to betray their landlords. W e must cut down 
the hedges and woods, decimate the inhabitants, send 
the remainder into the interior of Rrance, and repeople 
the coimtry by colonies of patriots.” Nor wore these 
atrocities the.,work merely of the generals in command. 

By a solemn decree of the Convention, they were enjoined 
to proceed with unheard-of rigour against the insiu’gents. 

By this sanguinary law, “ all the persons who have taken ' 
any share in the revolts are declared hors la loi, and in 
consequence deprived of trial by jury, and all the privileges 
accorded by law to accused persons ; if taken in arms, 
they arc to be shot within twenty-four hours by a mili- 
tary ccommission, proceeding on the testimony of a single 
witn^s ; those who had any share in the revolt, though 
not taken in arms, shall be subjected to the same mode of 
trial and punishment ; all the priests and nobles, with 
their familica and servants, shah undergo the same punish- 
ment ; the pain of death shall in ah cases draw after it a ’ 
confiscation of goods ; and the same shall hold with those 
plain in battle, when the corpse is identified before the ’ 
criminal judges.'"^ 

The Royalists, iu no instance in the commencement of 
the war, resorted to any measures of retaliation, except 

"I 
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at Macliocoult, wlioro tlio peasants, as already noticed, 
immediately after tlie inauiTcction "brolco out, and before 
Cliarotte had sucooodod to the command, exorcised the 
most roTolting cruelties. Those atrocities, to 'which the 
armies of la Vendee proper wore ever strangers, and 
-ii^hich were scvei’cly repressed by Charetto when lio assumed 
the command, did inc^culahlo injiuy to the Royalist cause, 
by the horror which they inspired in the ncighbouiing 
towns. They not only proyented the opulent city of Nantes 
from joining the insurrection, but produced that obstinate 
resistance on the part of its inhabitants to the attack of 
Cathelineau, which occasioned the first and greatest of their 
rorerses.^ 

Bnt the Republicans soon found that they had a more 
formidable enemy to contend with than the unai'med 
prisoners, on whom their atrocities at Pans had so long 
been exercised. The first expedition of importance under- 
taken by the Royalista was against Thouai’s, which was 
occupied by General Quotinau, with a division oT seven 
thousand men. A large proportion of tfio peasants wore 
here brought into action for the first tiino ; but their 
courage supplied the place both of discipline and expe- 
rience. After a severe fire, the ammunition of the Royalists 
began to fail, upon which M. do Losem’o seized a fusil from 
a soldier, doacended the hoights on which his troops were 
posted, and calling to the soldiers to Mow him, nishcd 
ovei' the bridge which led to tho city, A tromoiMious 
discharge of grape and musketry deterred oven the bravest 
of his followers, and he stood alone amidst tho smoko | 
he returned to his companions, exhorted them to foUo'w 
him, and again tried the pcrilons pass ; but again he stood 
alone, his dothea pierced in many places with balls. At 
this moment Henri de Larochejacjuelein came up, and, 
along 'vri.th Poret and a angle peasant, advanced to sup- 
port their ^heroic comrade : aU four rushed over the bridge, 
followed by the soldiers, who now closelypursued their steps, 
and assailed and carried the barricades ; while Bonchamp, 
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■who had discovered a ford ai a short distance, destroyed a chap. 
body of the national guard which defended it, and drove 
tho Republicans back to the town. Its ancient walls ivas. 
could not long resist tho fury of the victors ; Henri de 
Larochojaqueloin, bymounting on the shoulders of a soldier, 
reached the top of the rampart, helped up the boldest of his 
followers, and speedily the town was carried. Six thou- 
sand prisoners, twelve cannons, and twenty caissons, fell 
into the hands of the Royalists. Though strongly inclined 
to Republican principles, and stained by the massacre of 
the Royalists in the preceding August, the city underwent 
none of the horrors which usually await a place taken by 394“';^- 
assault : not an inhabitant was maltreated, nor a house wo* , 

- /• V 1 1 T 1 ^^2. Bonch* 

pmaged ; the peasants flocked to the churches to return 2a ^ 
■thanks to God j and amused themselves with burning tho ilifiea’ 
tree of Liberty, and the papers of the municipality.’^ 

Encouraged by this success, the Vendeans advanced 
against Chataigneraie, which was garrisoned by fom’ thou- stormitlgof 
sand RopublwianB. By a vigorous attack it was eaxTied, neiaio, Mid 
and tho garriscffi, after sustaining severe losses, with Foutoy. 
difficulty escaped to Fontenay. Thither they were followed 
by the Royalists ; but the strength of tho army melted 
away during the advance j great numbers of the peasants 
returned to cultivate their fields, and put their families in 
a place of security ; and when the army came in sight of 
Fontenay, it only mustered ten thousand combatants. 

With this force they assailed the to^wn ; but though M. de 
Loscure and Larochejaquelein penetrated into the suburbs, 
tho Royalists were defeated on other sides, with the loss 
of twenty-four pieces of cannon, induding the celebrated 
Marie Jeanne, so much tho object of their veneration. 

The ■victorious wing ■with difficulty drew off their artillery 
from the place. This first check spread the deepest 
dejection through the army. Marie Jeanne, their favourite 
cannon, was taken ; they had now but six pieces left ; 
the ammunition was exhausted ; the soldiers had only 
a smgle cartridge remaining for eadi musket ; and they 
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oiiAP. •wore returning in numboi’s to tlioir villages. In this 
extremity, the firmness of the chiefs restored the fortune 
i7fl3, of the war. They instantly took their dotorminatioji ; fell 
iiittooh. *0 Chataigneraio, spoke cheerfully to the peasants, 

^'*26 ^®clared that the reverse was a pmnshmont of heaven for 
disorders committed by the ti’oops, and sent orders 
Jom.iii.396. to the priests in the interior to send fonvai’d, without 
delay, all the strength of their parishes.^ 

An unexpected incident at this period contributed in a 
Bisiiopof powerful manner to revive the Royalist cause. An Abbd, 
Great eSset who had been seized by the Republicans, made his escape 
to tlie insm-gents, declared that he was the Bishop of 
Sent arrived at Chfitillon on the very day of the 

defeat. The peasants, overjoyed at having a bishop 
amongst them, flew to receive his benediction, and flocked 
in multitudes, full of confidence, singing psalms and 
litanies, to rejoin the army. Thirty-five thousand wore 
speedily assembled, and the Royalist loaders lost no time 
in taking advantage of then* enthusiasm to jwpair Iho late 
disaster. Bonchamp conunanded the iTght, Catholinoau 
the centre, and d’Elbde the loft, while Henri Larochc- 
jaquelein led the small but determined band of horsemen. 
On the following day they retoned to Fontonny, whoi’o 
the Republicans, ten thousand strong, with forty pieces of 
cannon, woro drawn up on the outside of the town to 
await their attack. The Royalist army received absolution 
on their knees, and M. de Lescure addressed th^ in 
these words : — " Let us advance, my sons j wo have no 
powder — ^we can only retake the cannon with our staffs ; 
Marie Jeanne must be rescued — she will be tbo prize of 
the swiftest of foot amongst you." The peasants answered 
with acclamations ; but when they approached the Repub- 
lican guns, the severity of the fire made the bravest hesitate. 

Lescure advanced above thirty paces 
sii. ' Ijis-Bien, directly in front of a battery of six pieces, 
176, 177. which was discharging grape with the utmost violence, 
stood there, took off his hat, exclaimed,®^ “ Vive le Roi 1" 
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and slo^yly returned to tlic troops. His doilies wore chap. 
piorcod, liis sptu’s carried away, Ms boots tom, but bo 
Minsolf was still imwotmdod. " My friends," said bo, i7S3. 

“ you soo the Blues do not know bow to fire.” 

This decided tbe peasants ; they rusbed forward with 
rapidity ; but before they reached tbe battery a new Tioto^o-ver 
incident arrested tbeir course ; they perceived on an 
eminence a cross, and tbe whole soldiers instantly foil on 
their ’knees, under the fire of the cannon. An ofideer 
wished to raise them : “ Allow them,” said Lesciuo, “ to 
pray to God ; they will not fight the worse for it.” In 
efiiect, a moment after, the men sprang up and rushed 
forward, armed with stafls and clubbing their muskets, 
with such resolution, to the cannons’ mouths, that the 
artiUeiymen deserted them, and fled in confiision towards 
the town. Meanwhile, M, de Bonchamp, who had skil- 
fully disposed liis right wing in an oblique order, pushed 
forward with his men, and throw in so murderous a fire, 
at the' distance of fifty paces, that on his side also 
the Ropublicanff gave way, and the victory was complete. 

The victors and fugitives entered together into the town, 
headed by Lescuro, who was the first man within the 
gates. No sooner was he there than he used all Ms efibrts 
to save the vanquished, incessantly exclaiming, " Lay 
down your arms : quarter to the vanquished.” Forty 
pieces of cannon, several thousand muskets, ammunition, 
and^stores in abundance, rewarded tMs triumph of the 
Royalist arms, who sustained no serious loss except that 
arising from a wound of Bonchamp, who was shot by 
a traitor to whom ho had just given his hfe. It was 
not the least part of their success, in the estimation of the 
peasants, that they retook their first and mnch-loved gun, iL^iogh. 
Marie Jeanne, wMch was rescued from the Republicans 
by Foret, wbo with Ms own hand slew two gendarmes M,k i«c. 
who guarded it. The enthusiasm eidted by the recovery sekuS, i.' 
of this favourite piece of artillery was unbounded.^ Filled m! 
with joy, the peasants threw themselves on their knees, 
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cmliracod tlioir favourite cannon, covered it with branches, 
flowers, and garlands, and tbcmsolvcs drew it into the 
mai’ket-place in Fontenaj, preparatory to its removal to 
a place of security in the Bocage. 

The Royalists were much poiplexod with the course to 
bo pursued with the prisoners, to the number of many 
thousands, who were now in their hands. To retain them 
in custody was impossible, for they had no fortified places ; 
to follow the example of the Republicans, and ihurdor 
them, out of the question. At length it was detennined 
to shave their heads, and send them back to the Republi- 
cans — a resolution the execution of which caused no small 
merriment to the soldiers. After the success at Fontenay, 
it was proposed to advance to Niort, where all the Repub- 
lican troops of the neighbourhood were assembled ; but 
the peasants returned so rapidly to their homes that it 
was found to be impossible. In four-and-twonty hours 
after the capture of the town, throe-fourths of the army 
had returaed to the Bocage, to recount thow exploits to 
their agitated families. It was resolved; therefore, to 
withdraw from their conquest, which was an indefensible 
post in the midst of a hostile territory, and in a few days 
the whole army re-entered the Bocage.^ 

Meanwhile, equal success had attended the arms of tho 
Vendeans in other quaa-ters. Catholineau, Stolllet, and 
Charette had defeated all the Republican bodies which 
attempted to penetrate into the parts of la Vendde where 
they commanded, and the latter had made himself master 
of the Isle of Noirmoutier. Successful combats took place 
at VihierB, and Done and Montreuil, which all tended to 
elevate the spirit of the troops ; and it was at length 
resolved to unite all their forces for the attack of the 
important city of Saumur, where the Convention, who 
were now making the most vigorous efforts to check the 
insurrection, had collected twenty-two thousand regular 
troops, besides a great number of national guards. The 
Royalist forces, forty thousand strong, approached this 
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cily on llio lOtli Juno. Tlio Tlepublican ai’myliad talccn ouap. 
post in a fortified camp -wMcli smTonndod tlie tow. 

Their loft rested on the heights in front of the old castle, 
thoir right on St Floront ; -while formidable batteries 
lined all the intermediate space between these points. 
Ficld--works had been thrown up, and in many places 
redoubts completed, to strengthen their intrenched camp, 
which coTered the whole space running thi*ough the heights 
from 'the broad and deep stream of the Thouet to the ^ 
banlcs of the Loire. Sixteen thousand men, and nearly SJ’lg-/®”' 
one hundi-ed pieces of cannon, were assembled on this BTOuch' i. 
important post, which commanded one of the chief passages 232! ’ 
OTer that great river. ^ 

While the chiefs were deliberating about the best mode 
of assailing this formidable camp, the Vendeans, of their Their p«a,t 
own accord, engaged in the attack. Such was the ardom* 
of the troops, in consequence of some successful skn-mishes 
in which the advanced guard was engaged, that the whole 
army ifrocipi^ated itself upon the town without waiting 
for tho comnuaad of thoir loaders. This tumultuous 
assault, without any orders, was littlo calculated to insure 
success ; M. de Loscure was wounded : tho sight of his '■ 
blood, whom they believed invuiuerablo, shook the courage 
of the soldiers, and a chai’ge of ouirassiors completed thoir 
disorder. Tho peasants, seeing that their balls could not 
piorce those stcol-dad enemies, fled in confusion, and were 
only, rallied by M. de Lescure behind some overturned 
waggons, which formed a barricade in tho line of their 
flight. The Royalist leaders, as well as the confusion 
would admit, now took measures to attack in regular 
form. StofB.et and Cathehneau directed their forces 
against the heights, and made a feint against the castle, 
while Lesem-e put himself at the bead of the left wing to 
assault the bridge of Fouchard, and turn tho redoubts of 
Bouman •, and Henri de Larochejaquolein marched with 
hie division towards the meadows of Varrins, to storm on 
that side the intrenched camp. While Lescure was rallying 
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onAP, liis moil boliind tlio waggons, Henri do Laroclicjaqucloin 
assailod the Ropublican camp on tlio otlior side, whoro 
1793- it ■Yfas protoctod by a rampart and ditcb. Finding that 
1 jom. iii. *1^® soldiers hesitated to cross tbo fosse, ho took off his 
S ia/ throw it into the ditch, and exclaiming, “ Who will got 
Ta T^fio! it for me % ” plunged in himself, and was the &st to seize it, 
2 oT ' foUowod by the soldiers, who now broke through in groat 
numbers, oscaladod the rampart, and entered the town.^ 
Followed by sixty foot-soldiers, he traversed the streets. 
Victory’ of CTOSsed tho bridges of the Loire, planted cannon on them 
ae Royal- prevent the return of the Republicans, and pursued 
them for a considerable distance on the road to Tours. 
General Coustard, who commanded the Republicans on 
the heights of Bournan, was now cut off from all com- 
munication with the remainder of the aimy, and he took 
the bold resolution to enter Saumur, taking the victorious 
Royalists in rear. For this purpose, it was necessary to 
cross the bridge, where the Vondeans had established a 
battery which commanded tho passage. Coijgtard drdorod 
a regiment of cuirassiers, supported by tfco voluntcors of 
Orleans, to storm the battery. “ Whoro arc you sending 
' US'?" said tho soldiers. “To death," replied Coustai’d ; 
“tho safety of tho Republic requires it.” Tho bravo 
cuirassiers charged at tho gallop, and carried tho guns ,* 
but the Orleans volunteers disbanded under tho fire, and 
they were forced to relinquish them to the Royalists. 
While these advantages were gained on their side, ]V[, do 
Lescure had succeeded in rallying his soldiers, who, by 
falhng on their faces when the artillery was discharged, 
succeeded in capturing the redoubts opposed to them, 
while Stofflot broke into the town, and completed the 
victory. The trophies of the Vendeans in this great 
victory, more important by far than any yet gamed over 
the li^publioans by the Allied sovereigns, were eighty 
pieces of .cannon, ten thousand muskets, and eleven 
thousand prisoners, with the loss only of sixty men killed, 
and four hundred wounded. On the following day, the 
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castle suiTondorcd, witli fourteen lumdred men and all the oiup. 
artiUory which it contained. This success gaTo them the 
command of both banks of the Loire. The Royalists ^^783. 
shared the heads of then- prisoners, and sent them back 
to tho Republicans on no other condition than that of 
not again serving against la Vendee; an illusory condi - 1 r,,... 
tion, speedily violated by the bad faith of their antago- 
nists. This humanity was the more remarkable, as at 
this pmiod the Republicans had already commenced their 
inhuman system of massacring then' prisoners, and aU 204, 208, 
taken in arms against the Convention.^ 

After the capture of Saumur, the opinion of the 
council of generis was divided as to the coui’so which catheuiieau 
they should pursue ; but at length they wore determined c^and- 
by tho consideration of tho great advantages of the posses- 
sion of Nantes, which would open up a communication 
with England, and seiwe as a depot and base for futme 
operations up tho course of the Loire, and, in consequence, 
it was fbsolvejj. to attack that town. This resolution in 
tho end provodUfotal to the Royalist cause, by toning 
thoir Grand Army from tho road to Paris, where it 
might have anived, and stifled the reign of blood in its 
cradle, in the first moments of alarm following the taking 
of Saumur. Nevertheless it was ably conceived in a 
military pomt of view, as it was evident that the course 
of the Loire formed the line of the Royalist operations, 
and Ijiat Nantes was indispensable to their security* The 
day after the battle, M. Bonchamp arrived with his 
division, five thousand strong; while two noble young men, 

Charles Beaumont d’Autichamp and the Prince of Talmont, 
also Joined the Royalist cause. At the same time the 
supreme command was given, by the council of generals, g 
to the peasant Cathclineau — a striking proof of the dis- 
interested magnanimity which distinguished the noble 
ebiftfi i of the army; while, by a strange contrast, Biron, 
a peer of France, and son of a marshal, led the isa 
RepubUean forces.^ 
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CHAP. M. Boucliamp, wlio was gifted witlx the true xuilitai’y 
■ genius, sti’ougly urged a descent into Brittany, to obtain a 
1703. coniinuuication with the ocean, and tlieroaftor an imme-’ 
piftn d’the diato advance to Paris ; and if tins plan could have been 
S°auhiB adopted, it might have led to incalculable results. But 
paiiod. the other leaders, though bravo and able men, wore not 
equally penetrated witli the necessity of striking at the 
decisive moment at the heart of their enemies ; and, 
besides, great difficulty was anticipated in prevailing on 
the peasants to undertake so distant an expedition, or 
believe that any thing could be required of them out 
of sight of their beloved Bocage. It was resolved, there- 
fore, to descend the Loire to Nantes, in order to secure a 
firm footing on the sea-coast, and open a communication 
with England, after which, it was thought, more distant 
operations might with gi’cater safety be attempted. A 
garrison having been left in Saumur, to maintain the 
passage of the Loire, the Grand Army under Catholineau, 
sSTu-*’ occupying Angers, which was hastjjjy abandoned 
Republicans, advanced towardsf-Nantos by the 
111' ’> Charotto, who had twenty 
67.' thousand men under his command,was invited to co-operate 
in the attempt on the loft.^ 

^ During the mai’ch, however, the ardom' of the peasants 
hta doited diminished. They had been long absent from 

inthoitat- home, and lamented the interruption of thou’ agricultm’al 
labours; nor could any thing persuade them that,, after 
having gained so many victories, it was necessary to 
attempt the reduction of so distant a place as Nantes. 
Great numbers left their colours, and returned to their 
fields ; and when the main army approached that city, it 
hardly amounted to ten thousand combatants. The hour 
of attack was fixed at two o’clock on the morning of the 
June 29. 29th Jxme, and Charette, on his side, commenced the 
assault at that hour ; but the army of Cathelineau, having 
been detained ten hours before the little town of Nort, 
did not arrive till ten. They were there arrested by a few 
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liundrod of the aiational guard, y^Iio fought •with heroic chap. 
valour. Notwithstanding this delay, the united forces 
commenced the attack with great vigour, and Cathelineau 
had actually penetrated, at the head of the bravest of his 
troops, into the town, when on the Place d’Armes he was 
severely wounded by a ball in the breast. The peasants, 
in despair, cai’riod him out of the town, and abandoned 
aU the advantages they had gained. In the end, although 
the combat continued for eighteen hours, the want of a v. 69,70.' 
leader rendered the courage of the soldiers of no avail, 238 ,V 8 !' 
and the enterprise failed.^ 

This check proved extremely prejudicial to the Vendean 
cause. The army was dissolved in an instant. The brave Deith of 
Cathelineau was disabled by his wound ; officers, soldiers, 
hastily threw themselves into boats and recrossed the 
Lome ; the right bank was entirely deserted, and the 
men in groups of twenty and thirty straggled homewards. 

After an interval of a fortnight this noble chief expired, 
to the "inexpressible regret of both the leaders and 
soldiers, and catfied with him to the gi-avc tho best hopes 
of the re-establishment of tho Royalist cause. The death 
of the commander was announced by a peasant, a neigh- ’ 
hour of the deceased, to the anxious group who suixounded 
the house where he breathed his last, in these simple ise, 174' 
words — “ The good Cathelineau has restored his spirit 
to Him who gave it to avenge his glory." ^ 

While these events were in progress on the side of 
Nantes, a formidable invasion by disciplined troops and invaSi'aof 
able generals was defeated in the Bocage. Westermann, ^wS- 
the celebrated chief of the Jacobin insurgents at Paris on 
the 10 th August, having organised what he called a 
German Legion, from soldiers trained in the regular wars 
on the Rhenish frontier, and entertaining the most 
supreme contempt for the insurgents, penetrated, during 
the absence of the Grand Army of the Royalists at 
Nantes, into the heart of la Vendee. He made himself 
master in the first instance of Parthenay and AmaiUou, 

TOli. H. - * 2 a 
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oiiAp. which lie rodiicod lo ashes, and burnt CHason, Lho chateau 
of M. do Lesenro, Tho leaders flod to Cluttillon, -whoro 
1793, the Suproino Royalist Council was assouiblcd ; but tliis 
jlny3°‘ last refuge was soon after invaded by Woatonuaun, who 
burned to tho ground tho castlo of la Umbollihro, the 
domain of M. do Laj.'ochojaquolciu. But hove terminated 
the BUCCC 8 S of this ontorpriso. M. do Loscuro had 
apprised tho other cliiofs of tho danger, and they wore now 
advancing by forced marches to his aid. Stofflot and 
Bonchamp arrived with their divisions, while the tocsin 
roused the inhabitants of the smTOunding pai-ishes ; and 
an able attack directed by Lesemn, who was perfectly 
acquainted with tho country, proved completely successful 
In little more than an horn* two-thirds of Westonnann's 
army were destroyed ; and the fugitives Avho escaped 
owed their salvation to the humanity of tho very general 
whose chateau they had just destroyed. Wostermann, 
with tho utmost difficulty, escaped out of the Bocago with 
a fow foUowcrs, and was in tho end sent io tho llovolu- 
tionary Tribunal, and porishod on tiro sCSufold.^ 

After Catholineau’s death, M. d’Elbdo was appointed 
M. raibeo goncralissimo, and tho utmost oflbrts of all tho chiefs were 
goSusu Gsoi'ted to reassemble tho army. Such was tho dis- 
inter'cstodnoss of tho other loaders, that Bonchamp, 
iuTOsion, qualified above all others for the situation, made his own 
officers vote for his rival. Meanwhile Biron, having 
collected fifty thousand troops, commenced a regular 
invasion of tho Bocago in four divisions, extending from 
the Loire to the S^vxe. This inroad was at first attended 
with success. The Royalists, with twenty-five thousand 
men, attacked General LabaroUibre, who, with fifteen 
thousand, was established at Martign^-Briand ; but after 
an obstinate engagement they were defeated, and retired 
Anff, 13 , to Coron. Thither they were pursued by Santerro, who 
- deemed himself now secure of conquest : but a dread&l 
reverse awaited him. The tocsin was sounded in all 
the parishes ; the curate of St Laud, v^o eminently dis*- 
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•lingiiishod Mmself in tho war, collected all tlio forces of ouap, 
tUo neighbouring districts j and on the 17th the Repiib- 
licans wore attacked, while marching in column on the 
high-road, in front and flank at the same time, and driven ^ Jom, iii. 
hack in the utmost disorder towards Saumur and Chinon, Beaud^i. 
with the loss of ten thousand men, and all their artillery, 
baggage, and ammunition.’- 

Soon after, M. d’Elbee, with Chai’ette, attacked a corps 
of fifteen thousand men at Lu 9 on ; but although success at Defitifthe 
first attended the Royalists, they were ultimately defeated 
with the loss of fifteen hundred men and eighteen pieces ■*•’**• ’*• 
of cannon — one of the greatest disasters experienced since 
the commencement of thewar. Itwas chiefiyowing to their 
having followed, on M. Lescuro’s advice, a plan of attack 
which, though admirably adapted for regular troops, was 
not suited to the desultory and impetuous mode of war- 
fare adopted by the peasantry. The whole artillery of 
tho Royalists woidd have fallen into the hands of tho 
Ropubheans, had not Larochejaquelcin, at the head of » Luodi. i. 
sixty of tho bra^t of his followers, by prodigies of valom* 
aiTosted tho pursuit at the bridge of Dissay.® 

Encouraged by this success, the armies of the Conven- * 
tion,now gi'oatly remforced by the efforts of the govern- aen^in- 
ment, on aU sides invaded tho Bocage. Santerre, fatally “ 
celebrated in the Revolution, advanced at the head of 
powerful bodies of regular soldiers ; Chantonnay was ^ofoated. 
occupied, and the country, wherever they penetrated, 
devastated with fire and sword. Even the farm-houses 
and the mills were consumed, in obedience to the orders 
of the Convention. But a severe retribution was await- 
ing them. The Royalists sounded the tocsin in all the 
parities in the heart of the Bocage, and having re- 
assembled the peasants, made a combined and skilful 
attack on the Republican force, seven thousand strong, in sept. s. 
the nmghbourhood of Chantonnay. It proved completely 
successful, chiefly in consequence of the valour of the 
■division of Bonchamp, which, not having shared in the 
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CHAP, preceding vovorscs, had proaervod all ita wonted cntliu- 
■■ siasm. The llcpublicaus wore roixLod, with the loss of 
i793. all their artillery and baggage ; and sucli was the carnage 
that scarce eighteen hnndi’cd could bo reassembled after 
the battle, and Sauterre himself narrowly escaped falling 
into the hands of the enemy. At the same time, Chai’otto 
ijoTO ill. maintained an obstinate contest in Lower Vondde. 
Lmochm Though frequently defeated, he never suffered liimsclf to 
Beauch. n. ' be discoiu'agcd by his reverses, and destroyed several 
129. Republican columns that endeavoured to penetrate into 
his district.^ 

But the Convention, whidi was at last awakened to a 
Arrival of full sense of the danger of the wai’, was now collecting 
forces on aU sides to crush the insurgents. The garrison 
of Mayonco, fouiieon thousand strong, commanded by 
Kldber, and which the Allies, with culpable* negligence, 
had not made piisoncrs of wai‘, and only bound not to 
combat t/ie A Hies for a year, was despatched bj^post to 
the scene of action ; and great part of Wio gaxxisons of 
ValoucicnncB and Condd, whidi had boefT restored on the 
same condition, soon followed in tho same direction. Not 
only the national guards, but tho en masse of tho 
neighbouring dopaiimonts, were assembled; and before 
the middle of September, upwai'ds of two hundred thou- 
sand men sun-ounded la Vendee on all sides, and, by a 
simultaneous advance, thimtencd to crush its revolt. To 
oppose this formidablo invasion, the Royalist^: were 
’ In'SJd fo™ed into four divisions — that in the neighbourhood of 
Nantes under the command of Chai'ettc, that on the 
MdLilr Lou '0 under Bonchamp, M. do Laroche- 

200 . ’ jaqueleia in Anjou, and M. de Lescure in Eastern Poitou 

— ^while d’Elbde retained the supreme command.^ 
gg The plan which Bonchamp strenuously recommended, 
Abi«aerigtt and which bears the mark of great military genius, was 
ebamp^ to aUow the enemy to penetrate, in detached columns, 
Bocage ; to overwhelm them successively by a 
junction in that district of the Royalist forces, who occu- 
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pied a central position ; and to take adrantage of the first oiiap. 
moment of alarm, cross the Loire, rouse the Royalist 
population of Brittany, and nourish the wai’ from the 
resources of a hitherto untouched country. “ What fortu- 
nate accident," said he, “has made us acquainted 'with 
the designs of the enemy 1 In it I see clearly the hand 
of God for the safety of la Vendee. The Republicans 
have at length discovered the secret of our victories ; they 
■wish to concentrate their forces to overwhelm us by their 
mass. We may, indeed, repulse the army of Mayence ; 
but will it not return to the charge with accumulated 
numbers and resistless force 1 Let us then anticipate 
the enemy. Brittany calls us ; let us march, and extend 
our destinies. Let us no longer be deceived by the hope 
that the Allied powers wiU restore the monarchy : that 
glory is reserved for us alone. Masters of a harbom* 
on the ocean, we shall find the Princes at our head, 
and we will at length acquire that political consistence, 
withouC whiejj. wo cannot hope for durable success.” 

D’Elbde combsjted the latter part of the project as too " 
hazai'doua in the irregular state of the army ; and, after a Lawch.i9a 
long discussion, it was resolved to remain on the defensive soS'*’^' 
in la Vendde.i 

It was the army of Charette which first found itsdf 
assailed by the immense forc^ of the Republicans. The Defitiftht 
Vendeans were there attacked by the redoubtable garrison 
of Mayence, which crossed the Loire and invaded the 
country on the 10th September. The Royalists were 
defeated in several encounters, and driven back by this 
invasion. Bonchamp was defeated near the rock of 
Erignd, while Lesem’e experienced a check at Thouars, 
and the whole of Lower Poitou was wasted with fire and 
sword, notwithstanding the utmost exertions of Charette, 

The successive retreat of these columns, however, brought 
the Royalist bodies near each other, and a simultaneous 
effort was made by all their forces. D’Elb^e, and Bon- 
champ, who had now recovered from his wound, having 
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onAp. united tliirty tliouaaiid meUj and the army haTing received 
the benediction of tiio curate of St Laud, find board high 
mass at midnight, they attacked the Ropuhlicana at day- 
Sopt. ifl. break on the 1 9 th September. The Royalists wore forty 
thousand strong ; the Republicans somewhat less nume- 
rous — ^but they embraced fclie gan-ison of Maycnco, the 
best soldiers in Franco. All the chiefs felt that this 
invasion must at aH hazards bo repelled, «ind that the 
moment had arrived when they must conquer or die. 
Charetto, certain of the co-operation of the other genei’als, 
had arranged his forces in order of battle, blocking up 
the road to Torfou. His defeated and discouraged troops, 
however, could not long withstand tho shock of the 
veterans of Kl^bor ; they were broken, and falling into 
confusion, when M. do Lescure, seeing afiairs wellnigh 
desperate, exclaimed, “ Are there not four hundred men 
brave enough to die with me T Tho peasants of tho 
parisli of Echaubroignies, sovontocn hundred ^strong, 
answered him with shouts ; and this fcoblo^divisioh with- 
stood tho shock of tho Ilcpnblican £oi'^ for two hours, 
till tho division of Bonchamp airivod. This roiuforco- 
ment speedily changed the face of affairs : tho peasants, 
dispersed in single file behind the hedges which enveloped 
tho Republicans, kept up a murderous firo on every side ; 
the cannon were carried by assault, and the whole army was 
thrown into confusion. Nothing hut tho heroic devotion 
808, 808.' of Colonel Chouardin and hiS regiment, who mainUinod 
213^14. the bridge of Boussay, and suffered themselves to be in 
“■ great part destroyed before they abandoned it, preserved 
the invading amy from total destruction.^ 

StUl tho Boydists had not a moment to lose ; it was 
indispensable to attack immediately the corps of General 
Beysser, which was on the point of effecting a junction 
stept. aoT with the forces of Klfiber. On the day after their victory 
at Torfou, they Surprised Mm at Montsigu, and routed 
the Republicans entirely, with the loss of all their artil- 
lery, baggage, and ammunition. This Was followed by 
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tlio surpriso and total defeat of General MukinsH at St oiiap. 
Fulgent by Charetto and Lescurc ; while, on the very 
same day, Bonchamp and d’Elb4e assailed the retreating ^798. 
columns of Gouei’al Kl^ber, encumbered with twelve 
hundred chariots, and after throwing them into confusion, 


captured a large portion of their baggage. But this 
success, though considerable, was nothing to what would 21 ^ 
have been obtained, had the whole Royalist forces boon soa'soi. 
united, as they should have been, against the formidable 424*' 
bands of Mayence.^ 

In other quarters, the Vendeans were equally success- 
ful. General Rossignol, with fifteen thousand men. Defeat of 
indeed defeated an ill-concerted attack of the Royalist at 
chiefs, Talmont and d’Autichamp ; but having, after this 
success, advanced with Santerro to Coron, he was there 
attacked by Piron and Larochejaquolin, who had suc-J^’^'j"- 
ccedod in rousing all the population in the neighboming ' 
parishes ; and with such skill were the Royalist opera- 
tions conducljod that tho Republican amy was pierced 
through tho csiitro, and entirely dispersed, twenty-four 
pieces of cannon and all their ammunition being taken. 
Immediately after this success, adotachmentof the Royalist s3pt la. 
forces was despatched against General Duhoux, who had 
crossed tho bridge of Cd, and was driving the Yendeon 
detachments before him ; but no sooner had ho arrived 


at the heights of St Lambert, than he was assaUod by 
tho -bulk of the Royalist forces, while Bernier, a farmeris 
servant in the parish of St Lambert, swam across the 
river, and attacked his troops in rear with the aimed 
peasants in his vicinity. The rout was soon complete ; 

. all the artiUory of the invaders was taken, and their 
column, nine thousand strong, totally destroyed. Such 
was the terror produced by these defeats, that the kvh 
en masse, assembled between Tours and Poitiers, dis- 
persed without striking a blow, and the regular forces of 
the Republicans on all sides quitted the Yendean ter- 
ritory, Thus, by a series of brilliant military combina- 
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lions, seconded by tlio most heroic exertions on the part 
of the peasants, Wiis the invasion of six armies, amount- 
ing to a hundred thousand regular troops, part of vhem 
wore the best soldiers of Franco, besides an equal force 
of national guards, defeated, and losses inflicted on the 
■Republicans incomparably greater than they had suflered 
from all the Allies put together since the commencement 
of the war. A striking proof of the admirable skill with 
which the 'Vendcau chiefs had availed themselves of their 
central position, and pecuhar mode of fighting, to crush 
the invading forces, and a memorable instance of what 
can be effected by resolute men, even without the advan- 
tages of regular organisation, if ably conducted, against 
the most formidable superiority of military forco.^ 

But the 'Vendeana had to contend with a redoubtable 
VigoZa adversary, and unfortunately the invading army, from 
which most was to be approL ended, was that which had 
Mb,”'* suffered least from their attacks. The Convontioii mado 
the most vigorous efforts to moot the dangwr. Barrbro, 
in a report to tho Convention, docloi’od,'*^ The inoxplic- 
ablo la Yenddo still exists; twenty times since this 
" rebellion broke out have your roprosontatives, yom’ 
generals, the committee itself, declared that it was stifled, 
and yet it exists more formidablo than over. "Wo thought 
we could destroy it ; tho tocsin sounded in all tho neigh- 
bouring departments ; a prodigious number of armed 
citizens was assembled to crush the insurrection ; £md a 
sudden panic has dissolved the whole like a doud. You 
must change your system; one despotic chief must 
head your armies ; an end must be put to the existence 
of the brigands. Like the giant in the fable, who 
was invincible only when he touched the earth, you 
Pari, must sever them from their native soil before you can 
destroy them."® In pursuance of this suggestion, General 
n«aui)ii.ii. LdcheUe was appointed generalissimo ; the Brest fleet 
was ordered to sail, to co-operate with the armies ; and 
a proclamation was addressed to tho troops, enjoining 
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tliom to oxtormmatc the Vcndcans bofove tbo 20tb of chap. 
October. 

Meanwhile the peasants, as usual, seeing the present 
danger OTer, returned to tbeir homes ; the standards of conaiJlod 
their generals were almost deserted. Te Dewm was sung 
in all the parishes, amidst the joyful acclamations of the 
inhabitants. M. de Lesem’e, at the ceremony in his 
own parish chm’ch, knelt behind a column, to withdraw 
himself from the admiring gaze of his countrymen. On 
learning the massacres which the Kepublicans wore 
making of their countrymen who had been taken pri- 
soners, and whidi were commanded by the decrees of the 
Convention, forbidding them to give quarter, the RoyaUst 
soldiers loudly demanded reprisals upon the numerous 
captives who were in their hands ; but the leaders ex- 
pressed such horror at the proposal, that they always 
succeeded in preventing it from being carried into effect.”^ 

The formidable bands of Mayonce, at this time, were so 
much ’disgusted with the savage proceedings of the Con- 
vention that 'they offered, if their pay was guaranteed, 
to join themselves in a body to the Royalist cause ; but 
the lai’ge sum required for this purpose, amounting to 
400,000 francs, (£16,000,) joined to the suspicions of 
the Royalists that some treachery was intended, frus- 
trated a coalition which, if executed, would have given a 
decisive preponderance to the Vendean forces. Whore 
waa England, whose government could so easily have 
procured this sum, which was beyond the reach of the , ^ 

peasants of la Vendee, and thereby secured an inesti- 60 -« 2 . 66 . ‘ 

, '' ' j. ,, Laiooh, 218 , 

Ttifiblfl support to the Royalist arms in tho west ot 219. 
France 

Unfortunately at this time, when their enemies were 
concentrating under one able hand the whole conduct of BumoM «- 
the Vendean war, the Royalist chiefe, divided about the SeBSyai- 
points to which their forces should be directed, separated 
their troops — Charette drawing off#towards the island of 
Noirmoutier, wlulo Lesenre and Beanrepaire took post 
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oiTAP. near C]i&,lillou to malco licacl against WostorTnanii, who 
-J! — 1 - was aclyancing with a powoi’M force, massacring witli- 
ont distinction all tho inliabitanta, and bnrning every 
odiftco that Ms soldioi-a could reach. Loscuro, Stofflot, and 
Larochejaquoloiu, united, had only six thousand men at 
Moulin-aux-Ch 6 vi‘os, a Uttlc in front of Ch^ttiUon, whoro 
they were attacked by a column of twenty-five thousand 
Hopublicans xindor Westerniann : the supcrim’ity of his 
force was such that ho drove them into the town, which 
3ot. 7. was speedily captured by his forces. But this success 
was of short dm'ation. Bonchamp and Larochcjaquelcin 
having roused tho peasantry, and reassembled the whole 
Grand Army, two days after, made a general attack upon 
tho Republicans, totally defeated them, and drove them 
out of Ch^ttiUon, with the loss of above ten thousand men 
and aU their artillery. After the rout, Westermann, 
^ho saw that the Royalists in Chfi.tillon woro almost all 
drunk, and kept no look-out, conceived tho bold design of 
ro-cnteiing tho town, and cutting to piocos«its gamson. 
ooti.i2. This project was completely successful. Taking a hundred 
intrepid hussars, with a grenadier mounted boliind each 
^ man, he returned at midnight to CMtillon, whoro tho 
Vendoans, as usual, had placed no sentinels, broke into 
streets, cut down great numbers of tho Royalists, who, 
LaiooLMi, between sleep and intoxication, wore incapable of making 
Beandi ii. auv Tosistanoe, set fire to the town, and after a scone of 
76l ’ ’ unequalled horror and blood, withdrew before daylight in 
the morning.^ 

Hardly was this invasion repulsed, when the Vendoans 
Freshmya- wcre caUcd ou to make head against a more formidable 
Bepu 4 ^ enemy in another quarter. The redoubtable bands of 
Mayence, reinforced by several other divisions, in all forty 
thousand strong, were advancing into the very heart of 
the country, and had already nearly reached Chollet, wMlo 
wounaid. the unhappy division of the Vendean chiefs detained in 
other quarters a large proportion of their forces. Not- 
withstanding the most urgent representations from the 
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otlict leaders, Charotte persisted in Ms system of separate crap. 
operations, and -wasted Ms force in a ft’uitloss expedi- 
tion to the isle of Noirmoutier. Lescure and Boncliamp, W93. 
however, hastened to support M. de Royrand, who was 
retreating before the invaders. It was arranged that the 
former should await the enemy in front, while the latter, 
by a circuitous route, assailed them in flant. But the 
Republicans having advanced more slowly than was 
expected, Lescure came up with them before Bonchamp 
was ready to support him ; and though they yielded in 
the first instance to the furious attack of the Vendeans, 
yet the inferiority of their force, and a desperate charge 
in flank made by Beaupuy when disordered by success, 
threw them into confusion, and they fell back to Beau- 
preau, while the Repubheans bivouacked on the field of 
battle. The next day the victorious army entered ChoUet, 
which the discouraged Vendeans could not be prevailed off* 
to defend. The Royalist loss was not severe j but they 
sustained an irreparable misfortune in a wound of M. 

Lescure, who"?as shot through the head when leading on iBamoh n. 
his men, as usual, at the commoncoment of the action. ?*> 78. 83- 
The wound proved mortal after several weeks of suffering, ^ 
"wMch he endured with the wonted heroism and sweetness m' ’ 
of his character.”^ 

The Y endeans wore cruelly discouraged by tMs disaster : 
the more so, as the enemy’s columns had now penetrated TheBo;jai- 
thoi^coimtry in every direction, and the ravages they had 
committed gave no hope of maintaining the contest longer 
in their native land. It was resolved, therefore, to cross 
the Loire, and carry the war into Brittany : but, previous 
to this, it was deemed advisable by aU the chiefs to make 
one desperate effort to crush the invading force in the 
neighbourhood of ChoUet. The action took place two days 
after, and was contested with the utmost fiiry on both 
sides. The forces were nearly equal, the Rgyalists hav- 
ing forty thousand men, and the Republicans forty-one 
thousand ; but the latter were greatly superior in their 
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oiiAP. avtillory, ■wliicli consiatcd of tliirty pieces, aud cayalry, 
which amoaiilod to llu’ce thousand men. Moreover, .the 
1703. infantry included the best troops in Franco. The combat 
was felt on both sides to he, what in effect it proved, 
decisive of the fato of the war. At three in the morning 
Oct, 17 . on the 1 7th October, the sound of artillery awakened the 
army, and the soldiers hastened to hoar grand mass from 
the curate of the village where the hoadquaitors were 
placed. The ceremony was performed by torchlight': the 
priest, in fervid and eloquent terms, besought them to 
combat courageously for then' God, their king, and their 
children ; and concluded by giving absolution to the armed 
multitude. The darkness of the scene, and the dischai’ges 
of cannon which interrupted his discourse, filled all hearts 
with a gloomy presentiment of the disasters which were 
ijom.iT. about to follow. The Republicans were drawn up in 
nfakcK ii. divisions, the garrison of Mayence, with the cavalry, 
Lolodi 2 ^ reserve. Qn the Royalist side, Stofilct com- 

L(Ki.a.i3.‘ manded the left, d’Elb^e and Bonchamp th^ centre, and 
Lavochejaqucloin the right. ^ 

gg The action commenced at ten o’clock. On this occasion 
Bottle if • the Vendeans marched for the first time in close column, 
defeat of the like troops of the line, but they had no aatillory. Henri 
ae Royal- Larochcjaquelein and Stofflet, after a sliort oxcliange 
rafson- of huUets, precipitated themselves on the centre of the 
enemy, routed it by the vehemence of their attack, and 
■wounded, di’ovo it back in disorder into the town of Chollot, where 
the great park of artillery was captured. The battle 
seemed to be lost, and the Republicans, panic-struck by 
the furious onset of their enemies, were flying on all sides, 
when LecheUe, as a last resource, ordered his cavalry to 
charge, and the reserve, composed of the garrison of May- 
ence, to advance. The charge of horse took plj|,q6 from 
right to left through the whole Royalist army, now dis- 
ordered by^the rapidity of their attack, and at the same 
time the iron bands of Maycnce emerged through the 
fugitives, and checked the pursuit of the victors. In an 
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instant, as in similar cii’cumstanccs at Marengo, tlio face chap. 
of ilio action was changed : the Vondcans, seized with a _ 
sudden panic, fled on all sides, and the exultation of 
victory was succeeded hy the terrors of defeat, In this 
extremity, Henri de Larochejaquelein, d’Elbeo, and Bon- 
champ coUectod two hundred of the bravest of their 
troops, and hy their heroic resistance, not only gave time 
to the Royahsts to escape, but drove back the victorious 
squadrons of the enemy. Their valour unhappily proved 
fatal to the two latter, who were mortally wounded in. 
the middle of the charge. Larochejaquelein, with great ijon,. ,v, 
difSculty, collected five thousand men, with which he 
carried off his gallant wounded comrades to Beaupreau, 
where they passed the night ) while the -remainder of se-si. 
the army fled towards the Loire, and without any orders 
commenced the passage of the river.^ 

This defeat proved highly injurious to the Vendean 
cause^ not only by the confusion and depression which it aimom 
had occasioJaed among the troops, but by the irreparable nt 
loss which th^ sustained iu two of the most distinguished 
of their generals. The gallant Bonchamp was carried by 
his weeping soldiers to St Plorent, where the Vendeans, ’ 
worked up to madness by the conflagration of their 
towns, and the massacre of their families, demanded, with 
loud cries, the immediate destruction of five thousand 
prisoners who were confined in the town. The intelli- 
geJico of the wound of their beloved hero redoubled their 
fury, and nothing seemed capable of saving the unhappy 
captives. Already the cannon, loaded with grape-^ot, 
were turned on the helpless crowd of captives, whose 
destruction to all appeai'ance was inevitable. Meanwhile 

the offleers of his army, on their knees, by his bedside, 
awaited with trembling anxiety the report of the surgeon — 
their downcast and weepiug countenances soon told 
that there was no hope — when the cries of, the soldiers 
from without announced the imminent peril of the prison- 
ers* Instantly Bonchamp seized d^Autichamp, who 
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'oHAP. kudt bosiclo hia couch, by the hand, and bosoxight him 
immodiafcoly to fly and convoy to the soldiora his last 
1793 . orders to save the captives. The latter quickly ran to fulfil 
the humane mission, but the soldiers wore in such a state 
of exasperation, that not even the announcomoul of Bon- 
champ’s entreaties could at fii’st arrest the uplifted arm of 
destruction. At length, however, they listened to hia 
reiterated supplications; the guns wore turned aside, and 
the prisoners saved. Meanwhile Bonchamp gave with 
calmness his last orders, and especially commanded that 
the lives of all the captives should be spared; several 
times before he expired he anxiously inquired whether this 
had been done, and expressed the utmost satisfaction when 
ho was informed that they were secure. He was fortu- 
nate enough to receive the last consolations of religion from 
two venerable ecclesiastics, who soothed his dying hours 
^y the promises granted to devotion and humanity. 
“ Yos,” said he, “ I dare to hope for the Divine mercy. I 
have not acted from pride, or tho desire of s^glory which 
perishes in eternity ; I have tried only ftp overturn tho 
rule of impiety and blood, I have not been ablo to restore 
*' the throne, but I have at least defended tho cause of God, 
iBottuoh. a. my King, and my country ; and He has in morcy enabled 
BoMh.'62, mo to pardon — ^"Hero the voice of Ihe hero failed, 
fix laioch. expired amidst the sobs of all who witnessed 

the scene.^ 

While the last moments of the Royalist chief w«re 
Attodoni ennobled by an act of mercy, the triumph of the Republic 
cans was stained by unrelenting and uncalled-for cruelty. 
The towns of Beaupreau and Chollet were burned to the 
ground; the inhabitant of every age and sex put to 
the sword, and the trophies of victory reared on the blopdT 
soaked ruins of their murdered countrymeu’s dwdijnga, 
"The National Convention,” said ithe representatives 
Bourbotte apd Thurreau, in their report to the Conven'- 
tion, “have decreed that the war in la Tendde should he 
concluded by the end of October ; and we may now say 
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wifcli trutli tliat la Vond^o no longer exists. A profound ohap. 
solifudo reigns in the country recently occupied by tbe , 
rebels : you may travel far in those districts without W 
mooting either a living creature or a dwelling ; for, with 
the exception of Saint Floront, and some little towns, 
whore the number of patriots greatly exceeds that of the 
Royalists, we have left behind us nothing but ashes and Jom.iY.‘8m 
piles of dead." ^ 

Mbanwhilo, the whole Vendean forces, with the excep- 
tion of those under Charette, flocked to Saint Florent, DreaXi 
with the design of hastening over the Loire. No words 
can do justice to the horrors of the scene which presented 
itself. Eighty thousand persons, of whom little more than 
one half were armed, filled the semicircular valley which 
extends from the base of the heights of Saint Florent to 
the margip of the river. Soldiers, women, children, old lath oct 
men, were crowded together, flying in consternation from?” 
their burning villagos, the smoke of which darkened the 
air behind tl^gm j while in front extended the broad stu’- 
face of the LoB>e, with a few barks only to ferry over the 
helpless multitude. In the midst of the tumult, and while 
the air resounded with the cries of the fugitives, every one 
sought his children, his parents, or his defenders ; and, 
crowding to the’ shore, stretched out thcii’ arms to the 
opposite bank, as if, when it was reached, a period would 
be put to all their sufferings. So temble was the spec- 
tacle, so vehement the agitation of the multitude, that 
numters compared it to the awful spectade which awaits 
the world at the day of judgment. But the retributive 
justice of hoaven, though slow to punish, did not sleep 
for ever. On that day nineteen years began the retreat 
from Moscow j on that day twenty, was completed the 
overthrow of Lcipsic.^ 

The generals were at first in despair at the sight of the 
crowd of fugitives who surrounded the army, and the utter 
confusion into which all ranks were thrown by the panic — 
a feeling which was much increased hy the death of Bon- 
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champ, who alone was acquainted with tho opposite 
shore, and had always supported the passage of tho river. 
But, finding it in vain to stem the torrent, they made tho 
Their peat l>cst dispositions of whicli tho circumstances woidd admit, 
^^uttony, effect tho passage of the army ; and with such skill 
were tho an-angoments made that, nltliough there were 
only twenty-five frail barks to transport so great a multi- 
tude, tlic whole were ferried over, with all their baggage, 
without any loss, and before the advanced posts of the 
Republicans had yet reached Saint Florent. On the day 
following, Westermanu and the foremost of the Republi- 
cans came up to St Florent in time to witness tho last 
detachments of tho Vendeans cross to the opposite shore, 
and vented their disappointment by devastating with fire 
and sword the unhappy country which they had aban- 
doned. Opinions were divided as to tho coimse, which the 
'urmy should now pursue, M. do Lescure strongly recom- 
mended that they should advance, before they were weak- 
ened by any further losses, to Nantes, in jydor both to 
secure a depot for tho army, open a comaunication with 
England, and place the unarmed crowd of women and 
childiun in a place of safety : and it would have boon well 
for the Royahst cause if tliis advice had been adopted. 
But the Prince of Talmout strongly ui'gcd a movement 
towards Rennes, whore an insunuction was expected to 
break out ; and his advice was adopted,^ 

No sooner wore tho Vendeans in Brittany than they 
made choice of Henri de Larochejaquelein to be Tihoir 
commander, in the room of d’Elbde, who was utterly dis- 
SiS^ander- ^’'^led by wounds, and on the recommendation of M, 
rchifif. Lescure, who was yet lingering on the bed of death, 
“ Could a miracle restore me to life,” said that generous 
warrior, with a feeble voice, when on his death-bed, “ I 
could form no wish but to be his aide-de-camp,” Much 
had been gained by effecting the passage ; but though the 
troops were still numerous, they were far from being in a 
condition to undertake active operations. Disheartened 
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by dofoat, exiled from tboir country, encumbered by a use- ohap. 
lcss,multitudo of -women and cbil^’on, who followed their 
stops, the soldiers wore Tory different from the ardent and 
impotiious bands, who at Sanmur and Torfou had carried 
terror into tho Republican ranks. They wore no longer 
in their own _ parishes ; then- mode of fighting was ill 
adapted for an open country, where artillery and cavalry 
constituted the principal weapons of war ; they had no 
magaisines or ammunition, and they had to repair the con- 
sequences of a recent and bloody defeat. What then 
must have been the skill of the gencjEila, what the valour 
of the soldiers, who could stdl, even amidst such disastrous 
circumstances, again chain victory to their standards, and 
gain such an ascendency over their enemies, that, but for 
the invincible repugnance of the troops to leave the vici- ^ Jom.iv. 
nity of tljpir homes, they might, by the admission of the n. loa^ios! 
Republican generals, have marched to Paris itself I ^ *■■■ 

The army advanced successively to Ingrande and Chi- 
lean (jrontioj;^ the garrisons of which were easily routed. Battu of 
At Laval, ni®# thousand national guards disputed the 
entrance of tho town, but Lainchejaquelcin carried it by “• 
assault, and dispersed tho enemy. Meanwhile, General * 
Ldcholle, and the Convention, who flattered themselves 
that the insmrflction was crushed by the victory of 
Chollet, wore beyond measure astonished by the dis- 
covery, that tho Royahsts had crossed the river without 
loss, and were in a situation menacing alike to Angers 
andlTantes. After much hesitation, it was resolved to 
divide the Republican army into two columns, the one of 
which was to cross at Nantes, and the other by the bridge 
of C6, and unite for the pursuit of the royal army. 

L^cheUe came up with them while stiU occupying the ootaa. 
town of Laval ; and, dividing his army into two columns, 
commenced an attack. Larochejaquelein flew through 
the ranks, and addressed these energetic words to his 
soldiers : — “To efface now the remembrance of your 
former defeats is the only salvation that remains to you. 

VOL. II. • 3 T 
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CHAP. Ou youx' armfi now depend not only your ovii lives, and 

1— those of your wives axxd children, but the throno of 

179s. Franco, and the altai's of God. Lot ns then advance to 
victory ; the Bretons extend their arms to rocoivo you — 
they will aid ns to reconquer onr hearths ; hut now wo 
must conquer ; a defeat would be in’ejxarable niiu.” 
Lescure insisted upon being caiTiod in a litter thi'ough 
the ranks, and sharing in the dangers that awaited them. 
Animated by those examples, the Royalists advanced to 
the encounter in close column. By a vigorous charge at 
the head of a small body of horse, Stofflet made himself 
master of some pieces of cannon, of which his troops 
were entirely destitute, which he immediately turned 
against the enemy ; Larochejaquelein andRoyrandpressed 
them severely in front, while another column, headed by 
Dehargnes, turned then- flank, and attacked them in rear. 

’^The 7endoans had to deal with the redoubtable garrison 
of Mayence, hut they fought with the coui*age of despair, 
and on no former occasion had exhibited-, more enthu- 
siastic valour. After a desperate struggin, the Repub- 
licans began to give way ; they wore pursued with loud 
^ shouts by the Royalists as far as ChAtoau Gontior, where 
a battery of cannon for a moment arrested their progi’ess; 
hut Larochejaquelein threw himself on 'the guns, cajTicd 
eSltma dea f-ud pursucd the enemy through the town with 
306*^306 slaughter. On reaching the open country on the 

Beauch^i. opposite side, they diq>er8ed, and with great difficulty, 
180.’ and in utter con&sion, by diverging lines, reached the 
towns of Rennes and Nantes.^ 

^ In this battle, the garrison of Mayence, which had 
OiaatA- inflicted such losses on the Vendeans, was almost en- 
tirely destroyed ,* the total loss of the Republicans was 
twelve thousand men, and nineteen pieces of cannon. 
Of their whole army, scarcely seven thousand could be 
rallied at. Angers ^ter the action. General Ldchelle 
was BO overwhelmed by the disaster that he resigned the 
command in despair, and retired to Tours, where anxiety 
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and cliagrin soon bronglit him to an untimely end. On chap. 
the. day ■when tliis astonishing victory was gained, 

Banhre announced the extinction of the war of la '793. 
Vendee in the Convention in the following terms: — 

La Vendee is no more. Montaigii and ChoUet are in 
om’ power j the brigands are every where exterminated ; 
a profound solitude reigns in the Bocage, covered with 
ashes and watered with tears. The death of Bonchamp 
alone is equivalent to a victory.” Abandoning them- 
selves to the most tumultuous joy at this intelligence, 
the people danced in all the public places of Paris, 
and every where the exclamation was heard, “La 
Vendee is no more I ” It may be conceived, then, 
what was the public consternation when, a few davs , ^ , 

/* • T* 11 1 -Tfc 1 1» ^HiBfcParL 

attor, it ■was discoYcred that the Republican army 671 . 

<1* 1 T BcfliUchi 111 

was dispersed, and that the capital itself was open isi-m. 
to them.i 

This glorious victory restored at once the Vendoan 
cause.* Theyemains of the Eepublican army had fled in Detpeilte 
different directions to Rennes, Angers, and Nantes, and 
nothing remained to prevent tho Royalists from marching 
either to Paris, Nantes, or Alonqon. General Leuou’, in • 
his report to tho Convention, dedai’cd, " The rebels may 
now i.ive us before them to Paris, if they choose,” 
Unfortunately they were led, by the hopes of succom’s 
from England, to direct their march to the coast, and thus 
they lost the moment of decisive success. After remain- 
ing nine days at Laval, to restore some degree of order in 
the army, they advanced to Fougbres, in the hope of being 
reinforced by recruits from Brittany, and of drawing 
nearer the expected aid from Great Britain, Here two 
emigrants arrived with despatches from the British 
government, which, after assuring the Vondeans of the 
desire of England to aid them, and recommending Gran- 
ville as the point of debarkation, promised succour on 
their arrival at that port. This offer removed ’every hesi- 
tation as to their plans. The prospect of obtaining a 
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CHAP, soaport town, defended by fortifioatious, wbero they 
could at once deposit in safety the crowd of bolplcss 
i783. mouths which encumbered the army, obtain a firm footing 
for their stores, and open a direct comiminication with 
tho powerful allies who seemed to be advancing to their 
assistance, dispelled evciy doubt. They determined, in 
consequence, to mai'cb to Granville, and despatched an 
answer by tho British envoy, in which, after expressing 
their intentions, and explaining their wants, they entreated 
that a prince of the blood might bo sent to assume the 
command, and terminate the divisions which already 
began to paralyse their movements. Meanwhile, the 
Republicans did every thing in their power to repair 
their disasters ; and while Kleber labom^cd assiduously at 
Angara to reorganise his army, the Convention issued a 
bloody decree, in which they ordered that “.every city 
Nov. 1 . “^which should receive the rebels, give them succom.', or fail 
to repel thorn by all tho means in its power, should bo 
fi^oatod as a city in revolt, razed to the gijiund, and tho 
iSta 28 ] property of the inhabitants cofifescated to tho 

aouoh. 11 . ’ Republic." Fortunately, tho weakness of their arms on 
i6fil " the right bank of the Loire prevented this atrocious 
decree from being generally carried into execution.^ 

At Fougbres tho army sustained an iiTcparablo loss by 
M. the death of M. do Lescure, who sank at length under the 
deLescuie. (.Qnaequeuces of the wound ho had received at tho battlo 
of ChoUet, and the protracted suffering and anxiety which 
he had since undergone. He awaited the approach of 
death with his usual serenity. “ Open the windows," 
said he to his wife, who was watching by his bedside : 
“is it dearl” "Yes,” said she, “ the snnis shining.” — • 
“ I have, then," replied the dying general, “ a veil before 
my eyes. I always thought ^at my wound was mortal : 
I have no longer any doubt of it. My dearest 1 1 am about 
to leave you ; that is my sole regret, and that I have not 
been able to replace the King upon the throne. I leave 
you in the midst of a civil war, with a helpless infant, and 
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anoilaer in yom' bosom — ^tliaL is -wbat distresses mo. For oiup. 
mysplf I have no foars ; I have often seen death before 
mo, and it has no terrors : I hope to go to heaven. It is ^^98. 
yon alone that I regret ” and here his eyes filled with 
tears ; “ I hoped to have made you happy. Forgive me 
now, if ever I have caused you distress ; and console your- 
self with thinking that I shall be in heaven. I cany with 
me the blessed presentiment that the Almighty will watch 
over your days.” He soon after breathed his last, while 
a smile of benevolence still lingered on his featoes ; and 
the pious care of his relations committed him to the earth, ^ 
in an unknown place of sepulture, where his body was 269-27i.i. 
preserved from the insults which the fury of the Repub- 149. 
licans would have inflicted on his remains.^ 

The Vondeans having at length recovered from then* 
fatigues, syivancod slowly to Granville, which they sur- iheBoyai- 
ronnded with thirty thousand combatants. Their march^^oSiJme. 
had been so much delayed by their encumbrances, that no 
hope remained of surprising the place, and the want of 
heavy artiUoryrprccludcd tho possibility of breaching its 
ramparts. It was therefore resolved to attempt an esca- 
lade, for the English succours had not arrived, and the . 
circumstances of the army rendered immediate success 
indispensable. Soon scaling-ladders were prepared, and 
the Royalists, after having in vain summoned the place, 
advanced to the assault. Such was tho ardom’ of the 
soldiers, that they not only made themselves masters of 
the suburbs, but rushed into the outworks, and some of 
the bravest even mounted the rampart, supplying the 
want of scaling-ladders, which proved too short, by their 
bayonets, which they stuck into the crevices of the walls. 

The garrison, panic-struck, were flying from tho top, when 
a deserter exclaimed — “ Treason ! we arc betrayed !” and 
the impetuous crowd, yielding to the impulse, precipitated 
themselves back into the ditch. The attack continued, but 
not having been preceded by any reconnoissance,' and being 
carried on in utter ignorance of the works, it took place on 
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CHAP, llio least, acccssiblo front, and where the assailants were 

L_ exposed to a severe flanking fire from the anned vessels in 

1703- the harbour. Notwithstanding the most heroic exertions, 
the Vendoans were ropnlsod ; and the Republican com- 
mander, seeing no other way of driving them out of the 
suburbs, set fire to them himself, and the conflagration, 
being aided by a high wind, soon reduced them to ashes. 
The peasants, at the oamost entreaty of their loaders, 
returned a second time to the assault over the snioking 
ruins of the suburbs ; but this attack was again unsuccess- 
ful. Their priests animated their coinage, by marching at 
their head with the crucifix in their hands ; the officers 
led on the columns, and over the smoking ruins of the 
houses the ardent troops rushed forward, regardless of the 
storm of musketry and grape which showered down upon 
them from the rampart, and a severe flanking; fire from 
''tho gun-boats in the harbour. Tho palisades were broken 
down, the ditch mossed, and in some places even tho ram- 
part was scaled. But tho resistance of tli^ Republicans 
assault ; and after ansai'derous conflict 
.Toni.iv.832. of sii-aud-thirty hours, Honri do Larochojaquoloin was 
igTiW' reluctantly compelled to order a retreat, after sustaining 
a loss of eighteen hundred mcn.^ 

After this chock, Larochcjaquelein aM Stolflct dotor- 
Theii le- mined to advance to Caen, where a strong Royalist 
tSuio paRy ’^^as known to exist : and they hjad already 
set out at the head of the cavaby for that purpose, 
when a revolt broke out among the troops. "'The 
authoiity of the chiefe was immediately disregarded; 
the Prince of Talmont, accused of a design to escape 
to Jersey, was seized by the mutineers, and with 
difficulty rescued from instant death; Larochejaquelciin’s 
Voide was contemned ; Stofflet alone preserved smy autho- 
rity over the trdops^ The peasants, Who had never been 
subjected to regular disdpline, and could not be made to 
Comprehend the plan of operations which their leaders 
had adopted, loudly exclaimed against any further con- 
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turaanco of Llioii’ \vcarisomo march, and insisted upon chap. 
imi^iodiatoly returning to their homes. The generals, after 
exhausting eyory effort of reason and eloquence, we 
compelled to yield to the torrent, and orders -were giren 
to the -whole army to move towards the Loire, to the 
infinite joy of the soldiers, who declared that they would L»™oh- 289 . 
secure a passage at Angers thougli its walls wore made of 173-175. 
iron.^ 

The army, on its return homewai-ds, took the road of 
Pontorson. Rossignol, having collected a body of eighteen The/aWeat 
thousand men, endeavoured to defend that town, and a ^SSaatPoni 
fm-ious conflict took place in the streets ; but the attack 
of the Royalists, who felt that they must force their way 
sword in hand to la V endde, was irresistible. The Repub- 
licans wore driven at the point of tho bayonet through the 
streets, their cannoneers cut down at their guns, and the 
whole army defeated with the loss of all their baggage- 
and artillery. Rossignol fell hack to Del, where, having 
received considerable reinforcements, and been joined by 
another Ropul)iican army, which raised his force to thirty- 
fivo thousand men, he endeavoured to make head against 
tho enemy, and bar their return to la Vend 4 e, On the , 
approach of tho Royalists, however, he evacuated the 
town ; and its single and spacious street was crowded by 
carriages, artillery, and baggage-waggons, and above sixty 
thousand persons who encumbered the army. At mid- 
nigjit, tho action commenced by a vigorous attack of the 
Rej^ublicans on the advanced guard of the Royalists drawn 
up in front of the town ; the alarm was immediately 
given, and the troops hastily sprang to their arms, amidst 
the prayers and tears of their wives and children, who saw 
no possible escape but in their valour. The rattling of the 
artillery, the cries of the soldiers, tho gleaming of the 
sabres in torchlight as the horsemen shook them in the ^ 

air when advancing to the charge, the fleeting illumination m 
of the shells which hm-st on all sides, filled' the helpless 
multitude with terror and agitation.^ Tjip first attack of 
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llio Iloyalists was entirely successful, and tlic llopiiblicans 
were driven back two lofigncs ; bub tbeir left wing and 
reserve, having been suddenly assailed, when disordered by 
success, by Rossignol’s right, was thrown into confusion, 
and driven back with great loss to tho town. 

The confiision there soon became indoscribablo : the 
fiigitivos broke through tho imarmod crowd, while tho 
horsemen trampled under foot men, women, and children 
in their flight ; and the street was covered with wounded 
and dying victims, imploring their countrymen not to 
desert them in their distress. In this extremity the 
chiefs were in such despair that they sought death ; Henri 
de Xiarochejaquelein remained several minutes with his 
arms folded in front of a battery, while D’Autichamp, 
Marigny, and the other loaders, exerted themselves to 
the utmost to stop the fugitives, and Stofflet, who had at 
■first been earned away by the torrent, made tho most 
vigorous efforts to check it. The women even snatched 
thoii’ fusils from tho soldier's, and dischai'go^them at tho 
enemy j and tho priests, with the cross their hands, 
exhorted them to return to tho combat. Tho curato 
• of Ste Marie do Rd, in particular, from an ominonce 
harangued the meu in tho most energetic strains. " My 
children,” said he, “ I will march at yofir head with the 
crucifix in my hands. Lot those who will follow me fall 
on their knees, and I will give them absolution \ if they, 
fall they will he received into paradise, hut 'the cowayds 
who betray God and their families will be massacroJ'by 
the Blues, and their souls consigned to helL” Above two 
thousand men fell on their knees, received absolution, and 
returned to the battle, with the curate at their head, 
exclaiming, “ Vive le Roi ! Nous aliens en Paradis.'^ 
Stimulated in this manner, the soldiers renewed the» 
combat. Ere long such was the fury of the contending 
parties that they seized each other, and tore their bodies 
with their hmda when their ammunition was exhausted 
so completely were the ranks intenningled, that frequently 
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tlie Vendoans and Republicans ■were served ’with, ammu- chap. 
tion from the same tumbrils. At length the valour of the 
the Royalists prevailed ; the battalions of volunteers in 
the Ropublicau army began to fall into confusion, and 
soon the rout hecamo general ; the ■whole army disbanded 
and fled, some to Rennes and others to Foug^res, leaving 
six thousand killed and ■wounded on the field of battle ; 
while the Royalists, headed by their priests, returned to 
Dol,’ and hastened to the churches to return thanks to ^7. 
heaven for their unhoped-for escape from so desperate a 
situation.’- 

The Republicans were repulsed, but not defeated. 

They retired to a position which they had strongly forti- That lion- 
fled around the town of Antr6.in, and there still ban’ed 
the line of the Royalist’s march. At noon they were 
attacked, at all points by the Vendeans, headed by’*®'^-^®- 
Larochojaquclein, who was feaiful to allow the first 
moments of enthusiasm, consequent on thoir victory, to 
pass away ■jjy.thout achieving decisive success. For long 
the obstinacy '•of the Republicans arrested tho furious , 
onset of tho Vendeans, but at length their intrenchments 
wei'e carried, and they fled on all sides. Tho ■victors'’ 
entered Antrain pell-mell with the fugitives, and a scene 
of matchless hoiror ensued in the crowded streets of that 
to'wn. In the confusion of the flight, the soldiers, the 
camp foUowers, and the wounded, were crowded amidst 
tha artillery and baggage-waggons ; the whole fell together 
int^ the hands of the Royalists, and there was great 
danger that an indiscriminate massacre would be perpe- 
trated by the troops, now wrought up by the cruelties of 
the Repubheans to the highest pitch of exasperation. 

But their leaders interposed, and signalised their triumph 
by an extraordinary act of humanity. The woimded 
who had been taken were not only treated and clothed 
with the same cai’e as their uwn soldiers, but they were jj 
all sent back, without exchange, to Rennes, ■with a letter 20o“o3.' 
to the Republican authorities there, in which,® after 
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CHAP, rocoimting tlio atrocious cruelty of tlioir troo])s iii la 
Vouddo, they addocl, “ but it is by acta of luimaiiity tbiat 
1703. tlio Royal army amigos the massacres of its oiiomics." 

These groat Yictorics again restored tlio Royalist 
mioupoat affairs; foi’, during the first confusion following their 
nlrtwrat™ defeat, the Ropnhlicans wore in no condition to bare 
£a“i prcTcnted them from reaching the bridge of Cd or 
Sauinur, or even inaldng flicmsclvcs masters of Nantes or 
GranviUe, from which the ganisons had now boon with- 
1 Jom. IT. drawn.^ After long deliberation, the generals determined 
to march bade to the latter place, which would now 
become an easy prey, and whore they might both disen- 
cumber themselves of their followers, and open a commu- 
nication with England. But no sooner was this determi- 
nation known than the troops again broke out into open 
revolt ; and so vehement was tho tumult, that, it could 
dhly bo appeased by an immediate change of tho destina- 
tion of tho army to Angers. “ Consider,” said they, 
“ how formidable tho Republic is : have wo n^t invafiably 
. found tliat a bloody combat is but tho prokdo to another 
still more bloody; are wc not wcaJccned by immense 
•losses, and totally inadequate to head an insurrection in 
Brittany ? What can wo do, on an inhospitable soil, 
without succour, without support, often* wMwut foodi 
Let us return to the land which gave us birth ; wo shall 
find at least some vostigos of our altars, andsonje remains 
of our homes, where we may find shelter, or' in the Ifist 
extremity be allowed to repose in unmolested graves. 
Our corpses will not there, as here, become the food of 
vultures and beasts of prey. What do we expect from 
the Bretoqsl Do they not treat us Kke wandering 
brigaufis 1 Let us, therefore, hasten to regain la Vpwd&e ; 
Charette is still redoubtable amidst its woods } » let us 
unite our stabdards) to his, and he may yet lead us to 
victory.” These discourses inflamed the minds of the 
people to such a degree, that all efforts to sway theih 
became fruitless. In vain the colours were displayed on 
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tlio road to Poiitorson, and tlio cMcfs made oyery effort to chap. 
induco the soldiers to foUo-w them ; a mutiny more terrible 
than that at Granville arose on all sides, and the leaders 
were reluctantly obliged to take the road to the Loire. 

Thither, accordingly, they marched by Fougferes, Ern^e, 
and Laval, vdthout being disquieted by the enemy; but 
the courage of the soldiers "was much abated by the spec- 
tacles of horror '(vliich mot them in revisiting those to\?ns 
■which they had formerly occupied. Every -where the sick, 
the wounded, the children who had been left behind, had 
been massacred by the Republicans, and their bodies still 
lay -anburied in the streets ; even the o-wnera of the houses 
who had given them shelter had been put to the sword 
with merciless severity. Every one approached Angers 
•with the conviction that sooner or later, in the progress of iv bs. 
this tenjble war, ho would perish in the field or on the 207, 208. ‘ 
scaffold.1 ^ 


Angers, surrounded by an old waU, and encumbered . 
by vast fauJiourgs, was defended only by a small garrison, Th»y i'e 
and, on the approach of the Royalists, General Danican 
had thrown himself into it with his brigade, less in the 
hope of making good the place, than of securing for ilr 


terms of capitulation. If the troops had known how to 
conduct a coup-de-nain, it would have fallen an easy 


prey, and the whole measures of the Convention would 
have been defeated. But the attack was not conducted 


with more" skill than that of Granville, and the troops, 
worn out by fatigue and suffering, did not display their 
wonted bravery. For long they confined themselves to 
a distant cannonade ; but at length, after thirty hours of 
murderous conflict, they had reached the rampart, and were 
conunencing the escalade, when their rear was assailed by 
the Repubhean cavalry, who had been detached by Ros- 
signol to harass the besiegers. The attack was quickly 
repulsed by M. Forestier with the Vendean horse ; never- 
theless, such was the confusion produced by this unfore- 
seen alarm that a sudden panic instantly seized the army; 
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onAP, tlioy left tlio walls, and began to flic oIT in confusion, 

!_ •without orders, to'wards Baug^. The chiefs did tlipir 

179 ®- utmost to bring them back to tho assault, but in vain ; 
they oven "went so far as to promise them tho pillage of 

i Livroolio. 5 virtue 

^qutt.819, of these simple people, oven amidst all their Hulfcrings, 
aiTaio. '■ that they rejected tho proposal Avith liorror, and dcclai’cci 
34a that God -would abandon them if such a project was 
again entertained.^ 

No sooner had the army reached Baug 4 than they 
They in vain perceivsd the ruinous consequences of tho step they had 
taken. There were no means- of passing the Loire in 
dto? 8. lii^e but by Saumur or Tom-s, the bridges of which, 

defended by numerous garrisons, afforded no prospect of 
effecting the object. A universal consternation seized 
the troops 3 though in sight of then homes, they were 
uCterly unable to cross the river. Tho sick multiplied 
with frightful rapidity ; the cries of tho wounded, who 
wero abandoned on tho march, haiTOWod oyory heart ; 
, tho severity of tho weatliei’, tho dreadfcd roads, tho 
famine which began to prevail, tho weeping crowd who 
surrounded tho soldiers, unnerved tho strongest hearts. 
The chiefs knew not what to do ; tho men wore in 
despair. In this extremity, tho firmness of M. do 
Larochejaquelcin did not dosert him, and after carefully 
weighing every consideration, it was resolved to, alter the 
destination of the army, and move by la Fl^che ugpn 
Mans. The retreat was protected by a strong I’ear- 
guard 3 but no danger was apprehended in front. Groat, 
then, was the consternation of the troops when, on arriv- 
■w — - ing at la Fl^che, they found the bridge broken down, 
and five thousand men occupying the opposite hank of 
the river, while their rear was vehemently assailed. But 
the presence of. naind of the general saved them from 
Deo. 9 . apparent ruin. Ordering the rearguard to keep firm, he 
took three hundred of his boldest horsemen, and put a 
grenadier on orowpe behind each 3 with this he crossed, 
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tlio stream at a ford a sliort distance farttor up at niglit- chap. 
fall, and attacked tlic Republicans in the dark. A panic 
instantly seized tbeir troops, -wbo dispersed and fled in ^ 
aU directions, -wliile Larocbejaquelcin re-established the sis, 317 ! 
bridge, and gave a day’s repose to bis wearied army, wa ala 
after wliicb they continued their march without opposi- fsaSts.”' 
tion to Mans.^ 

This town was destined to witness the ruin of the 
Royalist cause. The troops arrived there in such a state They are 
of fatigue, depression, and suffering, that it was easy to 
foresee that they would be unable to withstand a vigorous dXVS™" 
attack ; six months of incessant marches and combats 
had weakened their resolution, as well as exhausted their 
strength. They were in the state of the French army on 
their retreat -from Moscow, with this additional circum- 
stance of aggravation, that an exhausted multitude, equal 
in number to the soldiers, encumbered the army, aiSd 
melted every heart by the spectacle of their sufferings. 

The numbo;i;p of sick and wounded rendered a halt of a 
few days absc*utoly necessary ; and this gave time to the , 
Republican generals to concert measures for their destruc- 
tion. Forces were accumulating on all sides ; Marceauf Deo. la 
Wosteimann, and K14ber, had assembled forty thousand 
men, with whom they assailed the exhausted Royalist 
ai’my, which was in no condition to resist an attack. 

They made, nevertheless, a heroic defence, though only 
twelve thousand could be coUeeted in a condition fit 
toTace the enemy. Larochejaquelein posted the bravest 
of his troops in a fir wood, from whence they kept up so 
heavy a fire as long held in check the left of the Republi- 
cans; but, KlSber having driven back the division of 
Stofl9.et from its position, the whole army was borne 
backwards like a torrent into the town. There, however, 
they resisted in the most obstinate manner. Laroche- 
jaquelein pointed his cannon down all the streets leading 
to the great square, and filled the whole houses in the 
streets with musketeers ; a terrible fire arose on all sides^ ' r ‘ 
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aiAP. and increased tlio horrors of a nocturnal combat. JBut 
after a friglUfuJ night of canrago, the Republican columns 
^ 17513 . had gained gimxnd in every quarter ; Larochojaquolein 
had two lioraoa killed under him ; and, in spito of his 
320^331. utmost efforts, the mighty ciwd was forced out of the 
isT'uo. and disbanded when they reached the plain on the 
xi- 167 . other sido.^ 

The scene of confusion and horror which there ensued 
Dien^i defies all description. Larocbcjaquolein in vain assembled 
fifteen hundred men to check the advance of the victorious 
columns ; ho was wounded and overtonod in the tumult, 
his band dispersed, and the Republicans commenced an 
indiscriminate massacre of the shrieking fugitives. Ten 
thousand soldiers, and an equal number of women and 
children, porishod under thoir relentless swords ; wMle 
almost all tho artillery, and an incalculable quantity of 
baggage, fell into the hands of the victors. Such as sm‘- 
vived owed their escape chiefly to tho heroism of the 
Chevalier Duhoux, and Viscount Sedpoau^.^ who, with 
dght hundred bravo mon, maintained theip ground to tho 
very last, and with their own hands discharged tho guns 
9 of a battery which covered the rearguai’d, after alt* tho 
cannoneers had fallen by thoir side. Tho pitiless Ropnhli- 
massacred the women and children by thousands ; 
^ 3 , 344 .' youth, grace, rank, and beauty, were alike disregaaded ; 
820 - 823 . and the vast crowd which had flocked together to avoid 
168. destruction, perished under incessant discharges of grape- 
230^38.“' shot, or platoons of musketry, before tho eyes of the com- 
missioners of the Convention.^ 

^ Such of the Royalists as had escaped the carnage, 

reassembled at Laval two days afterwards, and it was 
resolved to move to Ancenis, with the design of again 
&fdo a-fteoipifing the passage of the Loire. A single boat 
'found an ithat town j but four large vessels, 
laden with hay, wete on the opposite side, which was 
'* guarded by patrols of the enemy. Henri de Laroche- 

jaqueldn, finding that no one bad courage to attempt 
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tlioir seizure, himself leaped mto tlio boat, while another, ohap, 
■which had been brought in a cart, bore M. do Langerie 
and eighteen soldiei’s. The river, swollen with winter Was. 
rains, was flowing in an impetuous torrent, and all eyes 
wore fixed with agonising anxiety on the frail barbs on 
which the safety of the whole depended. At length they 
reached the opposite shore, and the peasants began with 
ardom’ to work- at unloading the vessels of their cargoes, 
when a detachment of Republicans appeared on the 
coast, where they had landed, and attacked and dispersed 
the soldiers of Larochejaquelein, who was compelled to 
seek refuge in a neighbouring forest. At the same time 
a gun-boat of the enemy appeared in the river, and, by a 
few discharges, sunk aU. the rafts, which, with eager haste, 
the peasants had been forming to transport themselves , 
over, wMe the advanced guard of Westermann assailed 882,333. 
the rear. Thus, at the very moment when hia skul wSs 3 is, 343. 
most^ required, the army found itself deprived of its 24T246.' ‘ 
loader.^ ^ 

Despair now seized upon the troops, who fled in con- 
fusion, without either provisions or leaders, to Nort, and Fmaiiiut 
thence, through a heavy fall of snow, to Savonay. The^mcrUr^' 
aimy melted away on all sides ; the sick and wounded 
wore abandoned, the most intrepid straggled in detached 
parties to the banka of the Loire, and above one thou- 
sand wci:e ferried over in the night, and formed the 000.23. 
mideus from whonce those intrepid bands of Chouans 
were formed, who so long desolated the Morbihan ; 
while some, with less resolution, surrendered themselves 
to the Republicans, in hopes of that amnesty which they 
held out as a treacherous snare to their prostrated ene- 
mies. Hardly ten thousand, of whom only six thousand 
were armed, could be assembled at Savenay, where never- 
theless, they made a gallant defence. . Their leaders, 

M. de Marigny, Fleiuiot, the Prince de Talmont, and 
other indomitable chiefs, urged the men to" combat with 
the courage of despair ; all the wounded who could sit on 
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oiiAP. hoi’sobaclc wo loci out to tlio ligH and om\ young 
„ AYomcn and boya seized Lbc muskets of tlioir fathers %nd 
1703. brothers and joined tho array. Long, and with heroic 
rosolulion, they hold tho immense coliunns of tho llcpub- 
licaua in chock ; and when at length they wore obliged 
to rotiro, they fell back in good order, with the women 
in front, and tho few pieces of artillery they had loft 
facing about in the rear till the last cartridge and cannon- 
shot in tlio army was oxpendod. Even after ‘they could 
no longer discharge then.' pieces, the reai'guard continued 
to fight with unshaken bravery with their swords and 
bayonets, till they all fell under the fire of the Republicans. 
“ I examined then.’ bodies,” said the Republican general 
in his despatch to Merlin de ThionviUo, “ and recognised 
1 liirodi. i-Ji© stem expression, the invincible resolution of ChoUot 
Laval. Tho men who could conquer such enemies, 
848, 349. ifavo nothing to fear from other nations. That war, so 
wUMjj often styled in ridicule a contest with brigands and peas- 
asTssa ’ ants, has boon the severest trial of tho Republic. I now 
fool that wo shall have child's play with our ethor enemies.”^ 
This defeat was a mortal stroke to tho Vondcan cause : 
Total imn >' of eighty thousand souls who had crossed tho Loire six 
weeks before, scarcely tluoo thousand got back in detached 
bodies to la Vondee. Concealed by tho"coui’agoous hos- 
pitality of tho peasants, numbera were saved from the 
savage cruelty of their pursuers, among whom wore 
Mosdames do Larochcjaquelein and Bonchamp, who 
escaped unparalleled dangers, and hvod to fasoinat«Ptho 
world by the splendid story of their hushauds’ virtues and 
•Luooii misfortunes. Others, less fortunate, fell into 

330-361.' the hands of the Republicans, who hunted thorn down 
night and day during the dreadful winter of 1794, and 
led to prison and the scaffold the noblest blood in France.® 
In tvar every thing depends upon rapidity of execution, 
and an Acevm^e attention to time ; the moment of suc- 
cess, once allowed to escape, seldom returns. Hardly had 
the Royalist standards disappeared from the shores of 
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Brittany, vhen the tardy English succours, commanded chap. 
hy,Lord Moira, ■vrho had exerted himself to the utmost 
to accelerate the preparations, appeared on the coast ^793. 
of Cherbourg, having on hoard eight English battalions, TiudT*' 
four thousand Hanoverians, and two thousand emigrants 
— ^in aJl ten thousand men. They looked out in vain portUir^' 
for the expected signals, and after remaining on the 
coast for some, days, and receiving intelligence of the 
defeat of the Royalists at Granville, returned to Guernsey, 
where the expedition was broken up. Had the succour 
arrived on the coast a fortnight sooner — had even a 
few English frigates appeared off Granville during the 
assault, to intimidate the Republicans, and encourage 
the Royalists — the town would have been taken, the .j 
junction of the English troops with the Royalists 178^^81.’ 
effected, pd the united forces might have reached the a”' 
capital^ 

But slowness in preparation, and utter ignorance of the 
value of time^in war, blasted ah the English combinations Rainoui 
at this period, and caused thorn repeatedly to throw away MsSir 
the fairest chances of bringing the contest to a successful 
issue at its very outset. The nders of England would 
do well to reflect on this on the next occasion when they 
aro involved in*hostilities. Previous foresight and pre- 
paration, vigilance and punctuality in execution, are the 
soul of wa?, and generally bring early and decisive success 
to jhe party which exerts them. Never was there a 
fairg? opportunity of co-operating with effect with the 
Continental Royalists than on this occasion. The expe- 
dition beyond the Loire, unaided as it was by British 
succour, was doubtless ruinous to the cause of la Vendde ; 
and yet never did any army - so situated achieve such 
triumphs as it did before its fatal termination. Before it 
fell, that host, without magazines or provisions, at the 
’distance of forty leagues from its home, and surrounded 
by three hostile armies, marched one hundred and seventy 
leagues in sixty days, took twelve cities, gained seven. 

TOL. ii. * 2 TT 



ouAT?, baUlcs, killed t\70i\ly tlioiiflaucl oC the llopuUicaua, aud 

L_ captured one Uundrod ]nocos of cauuou — trophioa j^veatev 

i^iiau wore gained by Lko vast Allied aviuiet. in l^laiulers 
during tbo wbolo campaign. Can tborc be a doubt, tbeni, 
that if ton tbousand Englisli soldiora bad joined them at 
1 Boftudi ii ■would bavo borne down all opposition, 

200 . ‘ ' and marcbed in triiunpb, amidst tbo acclamationa of tbo 

inbabitauts of tbo -west, to Paris '!’■ 

Wbilo tbo groat bulk of tbo Vcndcan forces was cn- 
opamhoiH gagcd in this perilous and fatal expedition, CbarctV 
otciuietto. thousand men wbo adlierod to his standaiv, 

made himself master of the Isle of Noirmoutior, where 
the Republicans had left but a slender ganison. ^ He 
immediately began fortifying it with caro, with the design * 
of making it a depot for his sick, wounded, and stores. 
From this place of scemity, he made various c^oditions 
ihlo the adjoining pro-rinco during the winter of 1 *793-4, 
■with various success, until the return of tho wreck of the 
Grand Army from il^ expedition hoyond tho Xoire. 
n Meanwhile tho atrocities of his oppownts continued. 
Frequently tho Republican general Avroto to tho mayor of 
" a ■village, that if tho inhabitants would remain they should 
sulfor no ■violence, and liaviug provailocl on them by this 
deceitful pledge not to fly, surrounded 'it with soldiers, 
and put every living soul to death. General TlimToau 
was appointed commancler-in-chief of tho Arpay of tbo 
West, and ho found himself nominally at the hoa<3L of 
fifty thousand men, hut one-half of whom alone •wei’b fit 
. for active service, tbo remainder being sick, wounded, or 
exhausted in the hospitals. Thurreau commenced his 
operations by a descent on the Isle of Noirmoutier, of 
which he easily made himself master, in the absence of 
Charette. He there found d’Elh4e, covered -with "wounds, 
who had been removed to that place of security after the 
battle of CJioUet. When the soldiers entered his room, 
where he was xmable to rise from his bed, they exdaimed, 
— " Here then is d’Elh^e at last.” — “ Yes,” he replied, 
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“ lioro is your greatest enemy : if I liad been able to chap. 
■wiqjid a sword you should never have taken Noirmoutier.’^ 

He undorAvcnt a long iutciTogatory, which he answered 
with equal firmness and good faith ; and mot death with 
unshaken constancy sitting in his chair, from which his 
wounds disabled him from rising. His last words were 
raised to save an innocent man, who was led out for 
execution by his side. The officer who presided at the 
oveedtion, named, after d’Elbec and two others who wero 
faced together, “ Wieland the traitor, who sold Noir- 
jitiouticr to the rehda.” D’Elhee, instantly summoning 
W all his strength, exclaimed , — “ No, gendemen I Wie- 
’^.1 is not a traitor ! ho never aided our party, and you 
'qW about to put to death an innocent man !*' But 
ievocely were the generous words uttered, when the order 
(o'fire w£ii? given, and the whole four fell together. His 
\nfe was next day executed with the generous hostess 
who had given her shelter in her misfortunes ; they both 
BvincoS. in thpir last moments the same corn-age which 
had been displayed by the murdered general. Numbers 4027 ?o 3 '. 
of other Royalists were shot at the same time, among 258’‘29^'’ 
whom wore the two young sons of Maignan de I'Ecorce, 
who had followed their father to battle with a courage sbs' 
beyond their years.^ 

Henri de Larochejaquelein did not long survive his 
bravo comrade. After his separation from the army Davit rf 
at the rout 'of Mans, he took refage in the forest of ^”*9! 
V6ms, near the Loire, from whence he made frequent 
incursions upon the Republican posts, with such success 
that his little party daily increased, and proved a sonree 
of unceasing disquietude to the Republicans. In one of 
his incursions he made prisoner an adjutant-general, hear- 
ing an order to proclaim an amnesty to the peasants, and 
massacre them after they submitted — a discovery which 
contrihuted in a powerful manner to perpetuate the war, ^ 
by taking away all hope fi:om the vanquished. He feU 179*. 
at length, the victim of his humanity ; approaching two 
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oiup, Roimblican gronadiora upon whom lua poxiy waa propav- 
. iug to fall, ho rail forward, exclaiming, "Snrrondor; T 
give you quarter.” TIardly were the words uttered when 
the treacherous wretches shot him dead on the spot. lie 
twouty-ouc years. When his soliliors 
Uiooi),d,06'. had biuied him where lie fell, they exclaimed — " Now 
178.' the CouTeutiou may iudecd say that la VeiiddQ no longer 
exists 1 ”^ 

The Prince do Talmont about the same fimo ftll a 
Aaidthi Tictim to Republican revenge. He was made prisoiick' 
TSmonfc Bear Laval, and after being led about in triumph froiii 

®' considerable time, was executed in th» 
chateau. When brought before ifljp 
judges, ho said, “ Descended from the la Trdmouilles, ti^B 
son of the Lord of Laval, I was in duty bound to ser ^ 
the King ; and I will show in my last moments that M 
■fl^as worthy to defend the throno. Sixty-oight combatsj 
with the Republicans have rendered me familiar with! 
death.” — “ You ai'o an aristocrat, and I ^ a patriot”! 
said the judge. “Work out your trad#,” rophed ho^t 
“ I have performed my duty.” His faithful servant was \ 
offered liis life, but ho refused to survive his master, and 
followed him to the scaffold. The oxccution of these 
gallant chiefs put an end to the first period of the Voii- 
doan war. It might then have boon terminated, had the 
Republicans made a humane use of Ihoir victory, and 
sheathed the sword of conquest after it had ‘destroyed its 
enemies in the field. But the darkest period oT"the 
tragedy was approaching, and in the rear of their armies 
came those fiends in human form, who exceeded even the 
atrocities of Marat and Robespierre, and have left a darker 
stain on French history than the massacre of St Bartho- 
lomew, or the tyranny of Nero on that of Rome. Their 
^ atrocities took all hope from the vanquished: and in 

“Beauoh. -i . , 

ii.262,2ea dospaar and revenge there sprang up a now set of CHOUAisr 
m***'**^‘ hands, who, under Charette, Stofflet, and Tinteniac, long 
maintaiaed the Royalist cause in the western provinces,® 


* Beanoh. 
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and proved more Irartful to the Republicans than all tbe chap. 
ai'dios of Germany. 

Tburreau was tlie first who commenced against the 
Vendoans a systematic war of extermination. He formed Thuiroau 
twelve corpSj aptly denominated infernal columns, whoso i^er^ 
instructions were to traverse the country in every direc- 
tion, isolate it from all communication with the rest of 
the world, _ cany olT or destroy aU the grain and cattle, 
murder all the inhabitants, and burn down aU the houses. 

These orders were too faithfully executed : the infernal 
columns penetrated the country in every direction ; men 
and women were brnmed alive ; infants tossed from 
bayonet to bayonet. Their path might be traced by the 
conflagration of villages, their progress known by the 
corpses of the inhabitants. A contemporary Republican 
writer hg,s left this character of their exploits : — "It 
seemed as if the Vondeans wore no longer regarded ^ 
men j, the pregnant woman, the child in the ci-adle, even 
the beasts ol^ the field, the very stones, the houses, the 
soil itself, appC&red to the Republicans enemies worthy of • 
a total oxtonnination."^* But from this atrocious war- 3 Boauth, 
fore arose new difficulties to the invaders. From the Tid! v. 
consequences of^their ravages, provisions failed equally to 

* "U enke duas mespvojetB, at ce sont lea ordiea de la Convention Natianale, 
d’enlaver tontoa loa aubeiatancea, lea deinr^ea, lea fourragea — tout, en un mot, 
da oe maudit paya ; de livrer aux flammea tons lea b&tanena, d'en ezterminer 
toua loa habitaa ; car ila voudraiont encore afbmer lea patriotea, aptis lea 
avoir fait p6rir par milliera, Jo vaia i I'inatant t’en fiare paaser I’ordre. 
Oppoa'S-toi do tontea tea forces it ce que la Yendte prenne on garde nn aeul 
grenidr, livre-lee aux oonuniaaairea du dtpartement & Hontea. Je te donne 
I'ordre le plua prtcia, le plnaimpdratif ' tu m'en garantia dts ce moment I’exd- 
cution: en un mot— ne laiaaez rien dana ce pays de proscription; quo lea 
aubaiatancea, denrtea, fourragea — tout, abaolument tout, so transporbe S, 

Hantee.” — C abbibb ou Q-bbubaii Haxo, 23 J'rimairt; Ho. 12, SiiUetim du 2H- 
hm(A SSvohtliomaiire — Procii ie Cabbibb. 

Hot vroa the ezeoufaon of theao ordera unwortby of thrir conception. They 
are tbua deaoribed by an oyevritneaB on tbe trial of Carrier : — " J’ai vu WJer 
da hmmes, diet f emmet, diet mmUairdt ivfii’met, dans lours maiaons; j'oi vu 
16Q aoldata violer dea femmca, dea flilea da 14 4 15 ana, lea maaaacrer enauite, 
et jeter de ha/yomettes m hayonmltea de tend/rei enfems qui dtoient i cotS de 
leura mtrea 4tenduea anr le carreau; o’ttaient lea hdroa de 600 livreaqulae 
livraient b oea atrocitts, et on n'oaait encore rien dbee'—Pipontipn de Tbomas 
—Proeit de Cabbibb. Ho. 12, Nomelle SSrie. 
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oHAr. tliom as to tlioir onomics ; and Llio Cliouan baiula •\vcvo 
swelled by midtitudos nyUo wore driven to despair by tbe 
conllagration of Lliejr dwellings, and tlio inasancrc of their 
relations. Strongthenod by sncli recruits, the nuconnuor- 
able Choretto maintained the contest, and often took a 
bloody revenge on his cnoinies. Acquainted with every 
road and point of ambuscade in the cuuutiy, capable of 
endiu'ing the extremities of hunger, sci'eno in danger, 
cheerful in misfortune, affable with his soldiers, inex- 
haustible in resources, invincible in resolution, he display- 
ed in that guerilla warfare the talents of a consummate 
general. In vain Thmi’cau sent against him General 
Haxo, one of the ablest of the llepublican commanders : his 
indefatigable opponent retreated before him till he arrived 
at a favom’ablo placo for the attack, and then turning to 
his men, and ordering them to halt, "We liayo retired 
1 jom. V, enough," said he : "now is the time to show the Cou- 

Vonddo still exists.” With tha^ they 
37®. precipitated themselvos with sucli fury uppn their pur- 
’ suers, that the cohunn was broken, and pftt to flight, arid 
LMoch.411, General Haxo himself slain, while bravely ondoavom'ing 
" to restore the combat.^ 

While Thurreau was pra’suing witix varied success the 
Exeoutiona systom of extermination in la Vonddo, the scaffold was 
erected at Nantes, and those infernal executions wore 
commenced, which have affixed a stain upon the French 
Revolution, unequalled since the beginning of the woi’ld*/--^ 
A Revolutionai’y Tribunal was formed there under the 
direction of Carrier, and it soon outsti-ipped even the 
rapid progress in atrocity of Dauton and Robespierre. 

“ Their principle," says the Republican historian, " was, 
that it was necessary to destroy en masse all the pri- 
soners. At their command was formed a coips called 
the Legion of -Marat, composed of the most determined 
and bloodthirsty of the Revolutionists, the members of 
which were entitled, of their own authority, to incarcerate 
any person whom they chose. The number of their 
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priaonoi'S was soon between three and foiu’, thousand, 
a^d they divided among Lhcmsclvcs all their property. 
AVhonover a fresh supply of captives was wanted, the 
alam was spread of a counter-revolution, the g^ru^mle 
boat, the cannon planted; and this was immediately 
followed by innumerable arrests, Nor were they long 
in disposing of the captives. The miserable wretches 
were either slain with poniaj’ds in the prisons, or carried 
out' in a vessel and drowned by wholesale in the Lono. 
On one occasion, a hundi-ed ‘ fanatical priests,’ as they 
were termed, were taken out together, stripped of their 
clothes, and precipitated into the waves. The same 
vessel served for many of these myades: and the 
horror expressed by many of the citizens for that mode 
of execution, formed the ground for fresh arrests and 
increase^ murders. Women big with child, children 
eight, nine, and ton years of age, were thrown together 
into^tho stroam, on the banks of which, men, armed 
with sabros^woro placed to cut them down, if the waves 
should throw 4hom. uudvowned ou the shore. The citi- 
zens, with loud shrieks, implored the lives of the little 
innocents, and numbers offered to adopt them as thei» 
own ; hut, though a few were granted to their urgent 
entreaty, the greater part wm:e doomed to destruction. 
Thus were consigned to the grave whole generations at 
once — the ornament of the present, the hope of the 
future.”^*’ So immense were the numbers of those who 
w^ere cut off by the guillotine or mowed down by ftisil- 

* " pQur en roprisieiiter lea tragiquos histoirea, 

Je lea peina dana le mourtre il I’envi tnompbimta, 

Koine eutUna noyfie au aang de sea enfanta ) 

Lea une aaaaaaiii^a dans lea places publiquea, 

Lea aiitcea dans le aein do leurs dienz domeatiqiiea , 

Lb mtobout par le priz aa crime enoouiogi, 

Le marl par ea femme en eon lit 4gorgi, 

Le fils tout d^gonttant dn mourtre do sod pSre, 

Kt aa ttte & la main demandant son aaLoire j . 

Sans pouToir ezpiimer par tant dTiorriblea traits, 

Qa’ nn crayon jmparfait de leur aanglante pais." 

Ciftna, Act i scene S. 
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aiiAP. lados, iliat throe Imdi’cd men ■wore occupiotl for six 
- wooks, in covoriug ■with earth tho vast multitude of 
1788. corpses that hllod tho trouches which had been cut 
in tho Place of tho Department at Nantes to receive 
tho dead bodies. Ten thousand died of disease, posti-' 
lonco, and horror, in the prisons of that department 
alone. 

On one occasion, by orders of Carrier, twenty-thi’oo 
Corner’s of the Rojalists, on another twenty-four, wore guillotined 
together, without any trial. The executioner remon- 
strated, but in vain. Among them were many children 
of seven or eight years of age, and seven women ; the 
executioner died two or three days after Avith hoiTor at 
what he himself had done. At another time, one hun- 
dred and forty women, incarcerated as suspected, wore 
drowned together, though actively engaged in, making 
b&dagos and slurts for the Republican soldiers. So 
great was tho multitude of captives who were brou^t in 
on all sides, that tho executioners, as well ga tho com- 
pany of Marat, dedared themselves oxliaustod with 
fatigue I and a now method of disposing of thorn was 
adopted, boiTowod from Nero, but an improvement on 
the plan of that tyi’ant. A hundred, or a hundred 
and fifty victims, for the most part women and chU- 
dron, were crowded together in a boat, with a con- 
cealed trapdoor in the bottom, which was conducted 
into the middle of the Loire ; at a signal 'given, the 
crew leapt into another boat, the bolts were with- 
drawn, and the shrieking victims sank into the waves, 
amidst the laughter of the company of Marat, who 
stood on the banks to cut down any who approached 
the shore. This was what Carrier called his Bepub- 
Ikan Baptism. The EqyiAlican Marriages were, 
if possible, a still greater refinement in cruelty. Two 
persons of different sexes, generally an old man and an 
old woman, or a young man and young woman, bereft of 
every ^edes of dress, were bound together, and after 
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being loft in torture in that situation for balf an hour, chap. 
thrown into the river.* On one occasion, one of these - 

victims was a woman who had just come out of 
travail : hardly was she delivered of the infant when 
she was stripped, bound to a man, and, after an hour’s 
exposure in that way, despatched by strokes of the 
sabre. It was ascertained, by authentic documents, 
that six hundred children had, on one occasion alone, 
perished* by the inhuman species of death styled the 
Republican baptisms. The noyades at Nantes alone 
amounted to twenty-five, on each of which occasions 
from eighty to a hundred and fifty persons perished ; 
and such was the quantity of corpses accumulated in the 
Loire, that the water of that river was infected so as to 
render a public ordinance necessary, forbidding the use ^ 
of it by^the inhabitants. No leas than eighteen thousand 
perished, in those ways, or by the guillotine, in Nantes Likiu ‘ 
alone, during the administration of Carrier ;t and the To^.vao 4 . 
manners, ^hen they heaved their anchors, frequently Sw 
brought up boats charged with corpses. Bhds of prey 
flocked to the shores, and fed on human flesh ; while 

_ j _ — ifclDf JtOT» 

the very fish became so poisonous, as to mduce an order 
of tho municipality of Nantes, prohibiting them to be m, 3”V4.' 
taken by the fishermen.’- 

The scenes in the prisons which preceded these horrid 
executions exceeded aU that romance has figured of the 

Quid memorem lofajidas I quid facta tyransi 
Effeia I Dll oapiti ipslus gsnerique reseryent I 
Mortua quin, etiom jungebat corpora yiyi^ 

Componena numibusque manus atque oribus ora, 

Tormcati gemis, at aaoie taboque fluentes 
Complexa in misero, long3 sic morte uecabat." 

JBmAi, -via. iSS. 

“ Hon, mibi al lingaR centum Bint, oraqne oentom, 

Ferrea -yoz, onmes scelarum oomprendere formas. 

Omnia ptmaimm perourrers nomina posaim.’’ 

f -vi. 625, 

f " 18,000 hommcB aiaient p£ri par la guillotine, et 1(1,000 ftaient incar* 

<tbebi doM I’entrepOt; et o’ftait Candor qui commaudiut tontes oea atrocitfs. 

— JMpoMm (fAraABOCHB, AdnmUiraim' duDipartmaitdn Oamtalj 
du Trib, lUv. Ho, 18, p. VA 
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OTiAp. terablo, Many ■women died of lorvov Llio moment a mail 

L, ontoi’od tlieir colls, conceiving that they wore about to Ijo 

led out to the myades ; the lloors wove covered Nvitli the 
Monrafn numboi’s of whom wore yet quivor- 

tho prisons, mg iu tbo agonics of death. On one occasion, the inspec- 
tor ontored the prison to seek for a child, wlicro the evening 
before bo had loft above tlirco hundred infants; they were 
all gone iu the morning, having been drowned the pre- 
ceding night. To every representation of tho citizens in 
favour of these innocent victims, Caixior answered, “They 
are all vipers; let them be stifled.” Three hundred yoiuig 
women of Nantes wore di'owncd-by him in ono night ; so 
far from having had any share in political discussions, they 
were of the unfortunate class who live by the pleasures of 
others. Several himdred persons wore thrown every night, 
for some months, into the river: their shrieks at being led 
ou^ of the entropflt on board the barks wakened all tho 
inhabitants of the town, and froze every heart with hoyror. 
Early iu the noyades, Lamborty, at a party ,|i,t Carrioi’’s, 
pointing to tho Loire, said, “It has ah’oady passed two 
thousand eight hundi’od.” “Yes,” replied Carrier, “ they 
1 Tout. T. arc in tho national hath,” Fouch6 boasted tluit ho had 
i4ttil.oh.394, despatched -nine thousand in other quarters on tho same 
saTasa' river. From Saumm- to Nantes, a distance of sixty 
i^dcs, the Loire was for several weeks red with human 
“ blood ; tho ensanguined stream, far at sea, divided tho 
blue waves of the deep.^* The multitude of corpses it boi’o 
teaiibrmd, to the oceau was so prodigious, that the adjacent coast 
1 . Prrf. (Sr was strewed with them; and a violent west wind and high 
tide having bro'ught part of them back to Nantes, followed 

*■ — Sed nios 

Uagna preoill. etxogea; peragvmtque ORdavem partem 
rtva graYBB elidunt corpora teunci. 

Inteepidva iaati eedit securua ab alto 
Speotetoi^Baeleris; miaeri tot millia vulgl 
Kon pigvdt jcBsjsae mori. Congesta reoepit 
Omnia Tyrrhenus Syllana codavera gurgsB. 

. In fluYium primi ceddfiro, in corpora Bommi 

(ProcipitcB haeBtrc rates, et strage oruente. 
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l>y a train of sharks and marine animals of prey, attracted chap, 
hy so prodigious an accumulation of human bodies, they 
Avcro thrown ashore in vast numbers. Fifteen thousand iws- 
persons perished there under the hands of the executioner, 
or of diseases in prison, in one month ; the total victims 
of the Reign of Terror at that place exceeded thirty 
thousand. 

The spectacles of horror which ensued when the reflu- 
ciice of the tide and the force of the west wind brought sceml'oi 
the corpses in numbers back to Nantes, were of the naost 
appalling description. Crowds of the peasants hastened 
from the adjoining country, in the pious hope of recover- 
ing the body of a dear and lost relative from the 
waves, and giving it a decent sepulture; but though 
they in some instances were successful, yet it was only 
with great difi&culty, and often after a severe contest 
with the monsters of the deep. Enormous eels, twenty 
or Jhirty feet long, fierce shajrka and other marine animals 
of prey, fijjlowed the blood-stained waves, and contended 
with vultures and ospreys, which were watching for 
thoir prey on the shore, for the mangled corpses with 
which they were chajrgod. Indescribable were ^e scenes 
of tenderness which those piteous remains brought to 
light. Children were found with their lips affixed to 
those of their dead mothers, locked in so close an 
embrace, that even the struggles of drowning and the 
long-continued action of the waves had been unable to i Pnidhom- 
separato them. Mothers with their infants yet at the SSJaVin 
breast were found floating together in the deep.^ Often a fif 33^ sm! 
voracious fish had eateu out the entrails of the young in- 

Intemiptiifl aq«S9,) fluxit prior amnia in psquor ; 

Ad molem atetit unda aequens. Jam aangamlB alti 
Via aibl fecit iter j oampnmque e&aa per omuem, 

Prsoripitique ruena Tiberina in finmina. riyo, 

Etcrontea adjurit aquoa ; nec jam alyeua amnem 
Eoc Terinent lipm ; ledditque codayeia oampq; 

Tandem Trirbenaa ylx oliictatuB in nndaa, 

Sanguine oooraleum toirentl diviclit sqnor.* 

Ltjoah, PhanaUa^ ii. 204—220. 
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n TTAP . fant -witliont being able Lo tear it from its inotbcv’s om- 
braces ; and the dead remains, yet locked in each other’s 
1793. arms, were disputed fiercely by a shark and a yulturc, alike 
stiiving for the tender spoil. 

The peasants; both men and\yomeii, of la Vonddo, met 
3 oui^ of death in general with the moat heroic courage ; they 
perished boldly avouring thou* opinions, and osclainiing, 
noments. « vivc lo Roi 1 Nous allous 611 Pai'adis.” Tnmuuorablo 
instances of heroism occiuTcd, especially among the female 
sufferers. Madame do Jourdain vas led out to be 
drowned, with her three daughters ; a soldier wished to 
save the youngest, who was very beautiful ; she threw 
herself into the water to share the fate of her mother, but, 
falling on a heap of dead, could not sink, “ Push me 
in," she exclaimed: “the water is not deep enough 1" and 
sunk beneath his thrust. MadomoiscUo Cuissard, aged 
sixteen, of still greater beauty, excited the most vehement 
admiration in a young officer of hussars, who spent throe 
hours at her feet entreating her to allow him tft save her 5 
• but as he could not undertake to free an aged parent, the 
partner of her captivity, she refused life,. and throw her- 
sflf into the Loire along with her mother.^ 

Agatha Larochojaquolciu escaped in the most oxtraor- 
idyiitawB dinary manner. She had left an asylum, in a cottage at 
Brittany, in consequence of one of the deceitful amnesties 
lniueUin. -HThich the Republicans published to lure their victims from 
their places of concealment, and was seized and -brought 
before Lamberty, one of the ferocious satellites of Carrier" 
Her beauty excited his admhration. “ Are you afraid, 
brigand ? " said he. “ No, general,” replied the worthy 
inheritrix of her name. — " When you feel fear," said he, 
“ send for Lamberty.” When brought to the entrepfit, 
seeing death approaching, she recollected his words, and 
sent for the general. He took her out alone at night into 
a little boat on the Loire, with a concealed trap, which 
Carrier had given him for his private murders, and wished 
to sacrifice her to his desires : she resisted, upon which he 
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tlu’oatoncd to drown lier ; but gbe, anticipating him, flew chap. 
to tho side to throw herself into the riyer. The Repnh- 
lican was softened ; “ Yon are a hr aye girl,” said he ; “I i793. 
will sayo you.” In oflect, he left her concealed at the 
bottom of the boat, among some bodies on the margin of 
tho stream, where she lay for eight days and nights, a 
witness to the constant nocturnal massacres of her fellow- 
prisoners. At length she was taken from her place of 
concealment, and secreted wdth a man of the name of 
Snlliyan, who resolyed to sayo her, from hon*or at a 
murder which he had committed on his own brother, 
whom he had denounced as a Vendeanto the Republican 
authorities. The intelligence, however, of his humanity 
got wind, and Lamberty was accused some time after- 
wards of haying saved some women from the noyades. 

To proTcnt the evidence of this in Agatha’s case, she was 
seized ty a friend of Lamberty of the name of Robin, 
who carried her into a boat, where he was proceeding to 
poniard her, in order to extinguish any trace of the former 
having facilitated her escape, when her beauty again ^ 
subdued tho ruthless murderer. She throw herself at his 
foot, and provailad on hum to save her life. She was again 
aixested, however, in the place where he had concealed 
her, and would certainly have been guillotined, bad not ^ 
tho fall of Robespierre suspended tbe executions, and 
ultimately restored ber to liberty.^ 

, The fete of Madame de Bonchamp was not less 
remarkable. After the rout at Mans, she hved, like all xndM^- 
the other wives of the officers and generals, on the 
charity of the peasants in Brittany, whose courage and • 
devotion no misfortunes could dimiuisb. They at once 
told their names and connexions; the faithffil people 
received them with tears of joy, and not only concealed 
them in their dwellings, but stinted themselves in their 
meals to famish them with provisions. Fqr several days, 
when the pursuit was hottest, she was concealed, with her 
infant child, in the thick foliage of an oak-tree, at the 
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CHAP, foot of wliicli llic liopul)licau soldiers Avoro frcqAicutly 

passing : a cough or a ci’y from the infant would, havti 

i793< betrayed them both, but the little creature, though suf- 
fering under a painful malady, never uttered a groan ; 
and both mother and child frequently slept in peace for 
hours, when the bayonets of their pm*sucrs were visible 
through the openings of the leaves. At night, when the 
enemy were asleep, the young children of. the cottagers 
brought them provisions ; and occasionally some Old 
soldiers of her husband’s army hazarded their lives to 
render them assistance. She was at length arrested, and 
brought before the Revolutionaiy Tribunal at Nantes; 
the recollection of the five thousand captives, whose lives 
the dying hero had saved, could not save his widow from 
a unanimous condemnation. The atrocious cimclty of 
this proceeding, however, excited so much commiseration 
among the numerous suiwivors who had boon saved by 
his domency, that the vehemence of thoh remonstrances 
obtained a lospite from the judges ; during^wluch the 
peasants who had protected her little girl sent her to the 
prison, and the mother had the delight of hearing her 
child pray every night and mornmg at her bedside, for 
her health and deliverance. At length,, after a long cap- 
tivity, she obtained her hberation. Her daughter was in- 
trusted with presenting the petition to the court ; and 
even the judges of the Revolutionary Tribunal could not 
.iBonoii. 72 . touching appeal made to them by tho 

httle child in behalf of its captive parent.^* 

The poor people,” says Larochojaquelein, “ in Nantes, 
*‘Ome%o{ were exceedingly kind, and did their utmost to save the 
'victims of the Revolution ; all the rich merchants also 
intfcetownB. -^ere humaue — ^for though they had at first supported the 

* A. shguliir inddent attended the presenting of tbds petition. The little 
girl, wlho tvas only dz years old, went np to the judges, and presented the 
paper, saying, "CitiizenB, I am come to ask the pardon of mamma.” Costing 
thdr eyes on the paper, they beheld the name of Bonehamp, and one of thorn, 
addiBsdng her, said he wovdd. give her the pardon if she would sing one of her 
hast songs, os he knew she had a yoioe which charmed all the inmates of the 
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llovolution, yot they >yerG soon shocked by its crimes, chap. 
and, in cousoquonce, -vrere porsecutod as woU as the 
, Royalists ; one hundred and nine of them were sent up to 
Paris for trial, and only saved by the fall of Robespierre, 

The ferocious class who lent their aid to the massacres 
and tho noyudes, was composed of th>e little slwyheepers 
and more opulent of the artisans, many of whom came 
from other towns besides Nantes." W ords of vast political 
importance, as designating the class in which revolutionary 
fervour is ever moat violent, and by which its principal asi, ms. 
atrocities are committed.^ 

But if humanity has cause to blush for the atiOcious 
. cruelty of the tradesmen in the towns of Brittany, it may Heioic io- 
dwell with unalloyed delight on the generous hospitality 
of the peasants in the country. The experience they had 
acquu’od in concealing the priests, and tho young men 
required for tho conscription, rendered them exceedirfgly 
export at eluding the seai'ch of their enemies. Numbers 
were shot for giving an asylum to the Yendeans; but 
nothing could chock their courageous humanity. Men, 
women, and children ahko displayed unbounded good- 
ness, and inexliaustible resources. A poor girl, deaf and 
dumb, had been made to comprehend the dangers of the 
Royalists, and incossantly warned them by signs when 
thoir enemies wore approaching. Neither menaces of 
death, nor offers of gold, could shake the fidelity of the 
youngest. 'children. The dogs even had contracted an 
aversion to the Republicans, who always used them 
harshly j they barked invariably at their approach, and 
were thus the means of saving gi-eat numbers. On the 

prison. Upon this she song with a loud yoioe the words she had heard &om 
sixty thousand men on the field of batUe, — 

" Vive, -vive lo Boi • 

A bos lo Bfipubliquo 1 ’’ 

Had she been a liltlo older, those words would have c'ondenmed both herself 
and her mother ; hut the simplioity with which they werg uttered disaimed 
their wrath ; they smiled, and after some obsenrations on the detestable ednaa< 
tion which those fanatical Boyalists gaye to their children, dismissed her with ' Bench, 87. 
the pardon she desired.^ 
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• uttorod a sound 'wliou the Iloyalist 

fugitives wore to bo soon, taught by the peasants, qi* 

m3, influoncod by then* own feelings towards those ayIio they 
saw wore friends, to do nothing that could betray them. 
There was not a cottage in the whole country Avhoro a 
fugitive might not present himself at any hour with 
lUiodh security ; if theyfaiuld not conceal them, they gave 

8fio,86i'. them food and guided them on their road,.. For none of 
perilous services would they accept any 'reward: 
they were even seriously offended if any was o&rod.^ 

On reviewing the history of this war, nothing is so ' 
Ksfleotions remarkable as the prodigious victories gained by thi' 
peasants in so sequestered a district, and the near 
OTcoe^of approach they made to the re-estahlishmcnt of the 
Seims. monarchy, contrasted with the feeble ofiCorts and compara- 
tively bloodless actions of the great military powers which 
combated on tie frontier. Without the aid of foAressos, 
undisciplined and inexperienced, destitute of cavalry, 
artillery, and military stores, without oitlior magazines or 
money, they did more towards the ovortiirow of tho 
Rovolution than all the vast armies which Europe had" 
assembled for its destruction. While tho victorios of tin 
Allies or the Republicans wore nover attended with the 
loss of more than three or foxir thousand* men to thoii 
opponents, and seldom led to any othor result than thd 
oven’unning of a province, or the reduction of a.fortross,' 
the triumphs of the Vendeana dissipated whole armio§,' 
were sign^ised often by the loss of ten and fifteen thon-^ 
sand men to the Republicans, made them masters of 
vast parks of artillery, and, but for the mability of the 
chiefs to keep the peasants to their colours after any • 
great success, would, by the admission of the Republicans 
themselves, have re-established tho throne. We pass at 
once in the samq year, from tho battles of Famars and 
Kayserslautern, to triumphs equal to those of Marengo 
’•jorn.Ti, Hohenlinden.® Such were the astonishing results of 
400. the enthusiastic valour which the strong feelings of reli- 
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gion and loyalty produced in tMs gallant people ; such ohar 
.the magnitude of the achievements, when, instead of cold 
calculation, vehement passion and devoted patriotism wore 
, brought into action. 

On the other hand, the uhamate termination of this 
contest, notwithstanding the heroic efforts of the peasantry, And the 
is the strongest proof of the inability of mere valour, Z“d“i 
unaided^ by discipline, experience, and military resources, 
to* contend permanently with a regular’ government. Ufo 
fatm’6 insurrection can be expected to display, greater 
bravery, none to be animated with a stronger spirit, none 
* “fto gain more glorious successes, than that of la Vendde. 
l^Yet all was tuiavailing. This great example should 
always bo kept in mind in calculating on the probable 
i results of popular enthusiasm, when opposed to the 
1 systematic efforts of discipline and organisation. It was 
the want of those, joined to the culpable supineness of the 
English government, in so long postponing an expedition 
which migljf have given them lasting success, which proved 
fatal to the Yondoans. Had they possessed two or three 
tortified towns, they might have repaired, under the shelter 
itf those, all their disasters ; had they been masters of'a 
'regular ai’my, Iboy might have improved their victories 
into lasting conquests. The want of these two things 
Vendered thoir triumphs unproductive of real advantages, 
land their defeats the forerunner of irreparable ruin. The 
IwaT) at -a subsequent period, in the Tyrol and Spain, 
demonstrated the same truth ; while the durable successes 
-"of the Portuguese and Russian campaigns have showed 
the vast results which arise from engrafting the vigom’ 
of popnlav enthusiasm on the steady courage of regular 
forces. The conclusion to be drawn from this is, not 
that popular feeling can effect no lasting achievement, 
and that every thing in war depends on' military organic- 
sation, but that it is the combination of th? two which is 
requisite to permanent success. In 1793, the discipline 
of Austria and Prussia on the Rhine could effect notiiing, 
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OTIAP. bccauBO it vran not animated by a vclicmout spirit ; while 
the ontlmsiasni of la Venddo witliorcd, bccanao it ^ya^j 
unsupported by regular organisation. In 1813, the 
Russians combined both to resist the attacks of an 
enemy tenfold greater, and the campaign of Moscow was 
the consequence. 

But though la Venddo fell, her blood was not shod in 
Vendeah Tain. Tho sword of tho conqueror subdues the bodies, 
wm™ A but it is often the heroism, of the vanqinshed which subju- ■ 
n”. minds of men, and achieves enduring conquests, 

iTgioii. 'p]je throne of Casar has passed away, but' the blood of 
the CEristian martyrs cemented a fabric of eternal dura- 
tion ; the tyranny of Mary for a time crushed the reli- 
gious freedom of England, but Latimer and Ridley 
hgbted a fire which will never be extinguished. From 
the ashes of la Venddo has sprung tho spirit which hurled 
Nappleon from his throne, and is destined to change the 
face of the moral world. It first put tho cause of revolu- 
tion openly and irrevocably at war with that jjf religion ; 
the friends of real freedom may thank it fo»pormanontly 
enlisting on their side a power which will never bo subdued. 
From the atrocious sevoritios of tho infidol Republicans 
in this devoted province, has arisen the profound hatred 
of all the believers in tho Christian faith* at their rulcl 
and the stubborn spirit which was every where roused t(| 
resist it. The desolation of tho Bocago was .avenged! 
by the carnage of Spain; tho hoiTors of tho Loiia 
have been forgotten in the passage of tho Berezfnali 
Periods of suffering are in the end seldom lost, either tol 
the cause of truth or the moral disciplmc of nations ; itt 
is the sunshine of prosperity which spreads the fataV 
corruption. Christianity withered under the titled hiew 
archy, but she shone forth in spotless purity^jiaanjdijad 
revolutionary agonies of France jm^hOT^''^'6|Sit^ origin 
which had been ob?otir^*%' ^e'l^Mdiir of a prosperous, 
was revealed in the virtues of a suffering age. 
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Noin A, p, 81Y. 

TESTAMENT DE LOUIS XVI. 

Atj nom de latrgB-sniiitBMolte — duTtoe, duMs, efc duSiuxit-EBprit:, Atijoiiid'hai, 
vingtoinquidiOK jou* do ddoembro I’i'92, moi, Loxua XVI, de noia, Eoi de EttmcB, 
iianli depula pliA do qnatra moia oufoi.’m^ avoc lua fimulle dtma la tour du Tou^a 
d Faria, par coux qui dtaiont mca aujotaj et> priv6 do toutea oommunicatioiia quel- 
eonquoa, mimo dopnia Is 10 dii couraut, aveo ma fomille ; do plus impliqui dana 
unprooia dont U oat impoaaibla de prdroir I'iaaue, d cauae doa pBaaiotiB dea ^mmea, 
at dont on no trouva auoan prdtexte ni moyen dona auoone lol extatonta— n’ayant qua 
Dion pour t&nointle maa penaOea, at auqtiel je puiaae m’adreaaer, 

Je dOdore id on aa prdaenoo mas dernidiaa rolontia— Je laJeae mon tme d Dieu, 
mon or&iteux ; ja la piie de lareocYoir dona Ba miaOricorde, de ne pas la juger d'aprSa 
aes mtrltea, maia par ceuz da noiae Seigneur JSsus-Cbriat, quia’eat oiTerten aacridoe 
& t>ieu son FOve, pour nous autras Uomines, quelqu’eaduroia qua nous fiiBsionB, at 
moi la preidiei'. 

* meucs dona I'unlon de notra sadute-mdre TegUse oathoUque, apoatolique, at 
Bomaine, qui tiont aes pouyoira porunc aucCBBBion non interrompuc deSain.t-Fierre, 
auqnel J^aua-Cbnat los ayait oonfits: je crois fennemeni^ at je ooufeaao tout oe qui 
eat oontenua dans la aymbolo at las conunandemonB da Bleu at da I’tgliae, las 
BOoremonB et lea ntystdraa qua I’dglisa oatliolique enseigne at a toujoura enaeign^l ja 
n’ai joiuaia prdtenAi me roudre juge dsna lea difiSrentea tnaniirea d’eapliquer lea 
dogmas qui ddcibirant Tdglise de JOsuB-Chiiat; maia je m’en Buia rapports, et m’en 
rapporterai toujoiue, si Bleu m’aaoorde la yie, aux dtidaionB qua las saptrieura aoolA 
desliquaB unis & la aalnte tglisa oatholique donnant et donneront oonformiment i, 
la diseipUne de VOgUse, auivie depuia Jeaua-Obiist. 

Je plains de tout mon coeur nos firtrea qui peuyent ttre dans I’etreur ; maia je na 
prttends pas lea juger, et je ne lea eims poa moins tons «n JtauB-Oludst, suiyaot oo 
que la olmiitd Ohrttienno nous enseigne ; et jo pile Bieu de me pordonner tons meai 
pSohda ; j'ai cherchd it les roconnattre acrupuleoBemeiatf it les ditester, et iL mlnmnliffl; 
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I'll 8a pr6soiioo. No pouvant mo sorvir dii uiinlHtiro tVim pi’Alro calliolicpio, jc prio 
Dio\i do recovoh' la oojifoBtdou cpio jo hii on ai liulo, ofc mu' tout, lo roponlii* {ivofond 
quo j’ai d’avoir mis mon worn (yuoiquo oolii ffti oouti'o ina volonW) i\ don aulun qni 
poiwonti 6tro conbmlros A. la diHOipUno ot A la oroyanco do I'^^^liRo caUioliipio, A 
loquollo jo BiiiBloujoiu'B bincArouioul nul do ooour. Jopriolliou do I'ocovolrliiforiuo 
v&olution oil jo Biita, B’il m'aooordo la ■vdO,*d.o mo Borviv auBBitftfc quo jo poumi du 
ministAro d’uu pvAU'o oaUioljiqCi°^t> 0 ^^^'^^'>i°™Aor do Loxw moH pColifiB oti rocovoir lo 
Booi’omont do pfinitoneo. f 'i' ' * 

Jo prlo touB oeux quo jo pouriala Avgiy offouaAH, par iuadvoi'tnnoo, (oav jo no mo 
rappollo pas d’avoir aoiomqiou]^ auAuuo o^cubo A povBuuuo,) ou uoux A qul 
j’aurois pu avoir douni da idAUVQIs (ts:rnu^8 oi^^b BOOudaloB, do. mo pai'douaoi* lo 
mol qu’fls oroyonfc quo jo poux loivr aVori''|nib,‘ ^ ^ ^ 

Jo piic toua coux qni out do la qluliitfi d'uu^' lQmSt,priAi'oa aux miouncH, pom- 
obteuir lo pardon do moB pAcbfis, \ ^ *’> ^ 

Jo pavdonno do lout mon cosur A cgnx qui bo bouI mos oimomiH, Bans qiro jo 
lour on oio dacnA aucun Bujol; ol jolprie Diou.dodOUr pardommr, domAmo quo 
oeux qui, par uu faux zAlo mnl Qatoiidu| m'on^f^itlicaucoup do mol. 

Je locommande A Bieu ma femme et b^ob Anfiius, ma amm’, moB lautes, moa frAros, 
at touB ceux qui mo Bout attacbAs par loA lions du Bang, ou par quolqu’aulre manidro 
quo CQ puiBBO 6tre; jo pria Bieu particulie^omeut da jotor dos ycux do misfiiicordo 
BUT ma fommo, mea onfons, ^ma sosur, qM aoufil'ent dopuis long-loms avco moi, — 
da las Boulcuir par sa grAcoyg'fs viouuonl a me perdro, ot taut qu'ilB rcBtcrout dons 
CO moudo pdriBsablo. 

Je reooDxnaudo mcB o 
matomoUo pour ouxj jo. 
d'kounttoB hommoH, do m 
soul oondamnAB A loa Apr 
de<ioumor lours rogards von 
ma Bunir do voulolr bion 
do mArg^ bUb avaiont la malhov 
Jo prio ma fommo do mo 
lOB ohogrinB quo jo pouiraiB 
olio pout Atro BiU'o quo jo 
ohose A BO roprooher. 

Je rocommande bieu vivi 
doit morolior avant tout, da 
mSre, et recouncuBBauB do to 
mol Je lea pria do rogardor 



A ma fommo ; jo n’ai jamais doulA do aa ioudrosBO 
(commaudo am’ tout d’on fairo do bona Cln*dtlons ot 
idouredo 00 mondo-riViJs 
dongoroux oApArisBablea, ct 
l^iiroblo do rotoimitA. Jo prio 
m, et do lour tonir Ilou 


'oj[lo feoulll’o pour moi, at 
'uoti’o union, coinmo 
orOyait nvoii' quolquo 


•doivonl A Biou, qui 
tuiiB outro oua;, ot obAieaanB A lour 

BoiuB qn’eUo bo douno pour oux ol ou mAmoiro do 
_ la Boour commo uno sooondc mAro. • k 

Je rocommande mon flla, b'U avait lo mcdheur do dovonir roi, do songor qu ’5 so 
doit tout enider au bonbeur do bob oonoitoyona; qu'll doit oublior toutoB bainoa ot 
touB resBoutimenB, et nommAment tout oo qui a rapport aux malbourB et aux 
chagrins quo j'Aprouva; qu'ilne pout faire le bonbeur doe peuplea qu’cnrAgnont 
Buivant lea loix ; mais, an mAma tompB, qu’un roi ne pout se foiro respeoter, ot fkire 
le bieu qpi eat dens son ooour, qu'autant qu’il a rautoiitA uAoesBBue, et qu'autre- 
jnenl^ Atant liA done Bes opAtutions, et n’inspirant point do raspaot, il eat plus 
nuistble quSiiile. 

Jo reoommando A mon ^ d'avoir soja da touteB lea'personiaoB qtii m’Ataieut 
atiaobAeB, autont qua las oiroonstanoas >oA ll SA tramveiia lui an donneront las 
faoultAB ! da songer que<o’est une detta BoorAa qua j*ei controotAa envers las onfbuB 
ou lea Parana da ceux qui ont pAri pour mol, at euauite da ceux qui sont malhett' 
sewt- pour mot Je aoiB qu’il y a plusloura personnos da oeUos qui m’Ataient 
^ OliliaDbAaB, qpi np Be tout pas oonduitea onvera moi comma olles lo devaient, et qui 
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out luAiuo mouti'6 do I'iuiji'alritude ; mads jo lour pordoiuio, (souveut, dons les raoiuonB 
do Uwiblo oil d’oIForvoaooiioe, on n'ast paa la matU-a do eoi,) ot je prio mon fils, s’U eu 
. U'ouTQ I’ooQasioQ, do no songor qu’6, lour mtdlLour. 

Jo voudiods pouvoir tfiraoiguov ioi im r&sonneiBBimce fi. oovnc qui m’out moutrd un 
v&ital)lo attooUanioiTt ot ddsiuttoisBO : d’lm o6t6, el j’ttais Bensiblement touohfi de 
riugratltudo ot do la dfilo^outd do ooux &qui je n'avaiB jamsis ttmoigu^ qua des 
bouWs, 4. oux, i\ lours parous ou amis; d’\m outre, j’oi eu de la consolatiou avoir 
ViUlaobomeut ot I'lntfirit gratnlt que beauoOup de poraonuos m'out moutres. Je les 
prlo do reoovoir mos remorobaons. > 

Cons la utnntion orb aont lea oboses, je craindrois de les compromeUro n jo 
porlaia plus ozplj.;itoineut ; maid je reoomiuaada aptdolemeut b mon fils de cborober 
Iqa occaaions de pouvom los reoomiEdtra. 

, Je croirais calomnier, oepoudont, loa aentmiens de la naiiau, si ja ue reoommandaia 
ouvertement i mon file KM. de Cbamilly ot Hue, quo lour v£niable attaobement 
pour moi avait port^a b a’onfermer avec moi darus oe triste a^jour, et qul out pens4 en 
4tre lea malbeureuaea victunos. Je lui reeammaude ausai C16iy, Boins duquel 
jai eu tout lieu de me louer dbpuls qu’il est avee moi : oomme o’eat lui qui eat 
roBt6 avee moi juaqu'd la fiu, jo prlo MM. de la conuumie do lui remettre mca bardcs, 
uiea livrea, ma moutre, ma bourse, et les autres petite cffcts qul ont £t4 d^poafs au 
oonseil de la commune. 

Je pordonne eueore trbs-voloutiers b oeux qui mo gordaient, los mauyoia traitemoua 
ot los gtnea dont ila ont oru devoir user onvers moL J’ai ttouv4 quelquea tones 
aeuaiblflB et compbtiBsantes ; quo ooUea-ld jouiaaent dans leur coour do li^tranquillit4 
quo doit leur douuer lour fagou de pcuaor. ^ 

Jo prlo MK. de Moleaborbes, Tronobet, ot de Stee, de reoovoir tous mos remercl- 
uiofts ot rexpresraon de ma aoneibiliti, pour tous lea soms ot los poiaea qu’ils so aont 
donnte pouv«roi. 

Jo finis, on OUblaront dovout Clou, et prftt b paratlro devout lui, que je u^me 
rcpvoobo auouu dos ovimos qui sout avanots contro moi. 

Bbil double b la tour du Tomplo, le 25 diceuibro 1792. 
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